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The  New-Church  Review 

The  New-Church  Review  u  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
NeW'Jerusahm  Magazine^  which  was  established  as  a  monthly 
periodical  in  1827.  In  1893  *^  was  believed  that  a  quarterly  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  the  church  and  the  world,  allowing  for 
longer  articles  and  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  subjects, 
would  be  of  greater  service.  The  form  was  therefore  changed 
and  a  characteristic  title  adopted.  The  field  to  be  covered  has 
been  the  same  for  this  long  period  now  approaching  a  century, 
but  greatly  changed  and  ever  changing  more  swiftly.  The  light 
in  which  it  is  viewed  is  from  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  unfolding  as  they  do  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord's  second  com- 
ing to  save  mankind. 

The  Review  is  seeking  to  set  forth  these  principles,  which  are 
represented  in  the  dosing  chapters  of  the  Word  by  the  symbolic 
New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven  to  a  new 
earth  (Rev.  xxi,  i,  2).  It  is  endeavoring  to  show  their  applica- 
tion not  only  to  the  organized  New  Church  but  also  to  the  world 
in  tliis  period  of  transition  and  upheaval  that  is  ushering  in  a 
"new  era"  of  thought  and  life.  In  this  effort  it  has  been  supported 
by  able  writers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad ;  and  with  such 
success  as  to  call  forth  warm  commendations. 

The  Board  of  Editors,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Clinton  Hay  as  managing  editor,  and  of  the  Rev,  Lewis  F. 
Hite  and  Mr.  B.  A,  Whittemore ;   with  the  Rev.  James  Reed  in 
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THE  PERSON  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Thb  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  name  of  God  the  Creator  in 
our  human  nature,  which  nature  he  assumed  through  the 
virgin  Mary  and  glorified  or  made  divine  by  gradually  put- 
ting oflf  all  its  hereditary  infirmities  and  its  finiteness  till  it 
became  at  length  the  very  human  form  of  his  infinite  es- 
sence, the  Divine  and  the  human  being  imited  in  one  person- 
ality, like  soul  and  body.  The  Lord  our  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  then,  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  Jehovah  now  exist- 
ing in  this  glorified  natural  humanity. 

Before  the  incarnation  Jehovah  was  clothed  in  a  Divine 
angelic  humanity,  which  was  a  prophetic  representative  of 
the  Lord  who  was  to  come  into  the  world.  In  his  own  in- 
finite being  he  is  God  in  the  highest,  far  above  all  heavens, 
incomprehensible  to  ^very  finite  mind  and  invisible  to  every 
created  eye.  But  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  Divine  has  also  proceeded  from  Jehovah 
to  give  being,  life,  and  form  to  everything  that  has  been 
made.  This  proceeding  Divine,  though  ever  and  every- 
where the  same,  yet,  as  it  is  manifested  in  creation,  appears 
modified  and  limited  by  the  finite  and  created  nature  of 
I  ai^ds,  men  and  material  things,  of  whose  existence  it  is  the 

3>  all  in  all.     Within  Jehovah  his  life  is  the  veriest  love,  his 

wisdom  beingf  nothing  but  love  in  its  own  intellectual  form ; 
and  that  love  in  wisdom  as  one  thing  presents  the  sensible 
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appearance  of  a  sun  of  fiery  glory  about  his  person.  But 
when  this  infinite  love  flows  into  heaven  it  is  tempered  and 
accommodated  to  the  receptibility  of  angelic  souls,  and  sen- 
sibly appears  as  an  emanation  of  heat  and  light  from  that 
sun.  In  this  nKxlified  form  it  may  be  named  in  distinction 
the  Divine  wisdom  or  Divine  truth,  though  wisdom  in  which 
is  love,  or  truth  in  which  is  good,  as  sunlight,  is  warm  as 
well  as  limiinous.  It  is  this  proceeding  Divine  truth  which 
is  meant  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah, 
or  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  the  Logos  or  Word  with  God  in 
the  opening  of  John's  Gospel.  Because  Jehovah  is  Man 
himself  in  origin  and  archetype  his  outgoing  Word  or 
Spirit  organizes  the  imiversal  heavens  into  one  greatest 
Divine  man,  the  very  image  of  himself,  and  likewise  every 
society  and  individual  angel  into  man  in  lesser  and  least 
form.  Therefore  while  Scripture  is  silent  about  any  trinity 
in  God  from  eternity,  it  does  teach  a  duality  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  Divine  existence,  namely,  Jehovah  as  he  is  in 
his  own  personal  being  above  the  heavens,  and  as  the  eternal 
Word  or  Spirit  in  heaven  clothed  in  angelic  humanity. 

Through  the  medium  of  his  Divine  Humanity  in  heaven 
Jehovah  could  ever  reveal  himself  as  the  life  and  light  of 
men  on  earth,  and  his  proceeding  life  could  also  penetrate  to 
the  outermost  things  of  nature.  When  he  was  visibly  man- 
ifested to  men  in  ancient  times  and  spoke  with  them  face  to 
face,  it  was  never  in  his  own  absolute  person  that  he  z^ 
peared;  for,  as  he  said  to  Moses,  "There  shall  no  man  see  vat 
and  live;"  but  it  was  through  an  angel  so  divinely  inspired 
at  the  time  that  he  could  image  his  form  and  voice  his  word, 
and  hence  was  known  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  or  the  angel 
of  God,  and  even  bore  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  God  himself. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  Jehovah  was  seen  and  heard  in 
all  the  Old  Testamient  theophanies.  And  only  mediately 
through  the  angelic  heavens  came  all  communication  and  op- 
eration from  the  infinite  Divine  till  the  eternal  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

As  the  Word  incarnate  Jehovah  became  actually  and  fully 
man.    The  angel  of  Jehovah  even  when  most  possessed  and 
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most  passive  to  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  entirely  lose  his 
separate  personality.  But  the  Lord  who  came  into  the 
world  was  Jehovah  himself  in  the  form  of  man.  Not  only 
did  Jdiovah  assume  as  his  very  own  the  angelic  degrees  of 
the  human  mind  on  the  i^ane  of  the  heavens,  but  also  a  nat- 
ural mind  and  body  such  as  men  have  on  earth.  Thus  he 
became  man,  in  the  world  natural  and  material,  but  after  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  Divine  substantial  man,  full  and 
entire  even  to  flesh  and  bone. 

Jdiovah  thus  descended  or  came  forth  to  manifestation 
out  of  his  infinity  and  eternity  as  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  God, 
and  put  on  all  degrees  of  htmianity  to  its  ultimate  fullness, 
and  then  by  union  with  his  infinite  essence  made  the  human 
itself  Divine  as  his  own  glwified  perscmal  form,  according 
to  the  same  laws  of  Divine  order  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
conception  and  birth  of  every  man  into  the  world  and  his 
growth  in  stature  and  wisdom,  as  he  passes  through  all 
states  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  finally  if  regenerated 
to  the  angelhood  of  heaven,  "with  this  difference  only,  that 
he  accomplished  that  progression,  sooner,  more  fully  and 
nK)re  perfectly  than  others." 

Respecting  the  generation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the 
angel  Gabriel  announced  to  the  virgin  Mary  that  "the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  From 
this  angelic  anntmciation  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  was  called 
the  Son  of  God,  as  to  the  human,  because  this  was  conceived 
of  God  most  high  as  the  father  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and  bom 
of  Mary  as  mother.  The  inconceivable  dogma  of  the  old 
Nicene  creed  that  there  was  a  Son  begotten  of  the  Father  be- 
fore all  worlds  is  without  any  support  from  Scripture.  It 
is  tme  that  the  Lord  said,  "Before  Abraham  was  I  am,"  and 
that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was ;  but 
he  then  existed  in  glory  as  the  Word  or  Wisdom  with  God, 
not  as  the  Son  of  God;  he  was  the  eternally  outgoing  spirit 
and  life  of  Jdiovah  manifested  to  Abraham  and  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  most  ancient  times  in  angelic  personality,  not 
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the  Second  Person  eternally  generated  within  the  triune 
deity.  Wherever  the  Old  Testament  makes  mention  of  a 
Divine  Son,  as  in  Psalm  ii,  7,  Isaiah  ix,  6,  the  passages  are 
evidently  messianic,  foretelling  the  Son  to  be  bom  in  coming 
time,  not  speaking  of  any  Son  begotten  from  all  eternity. 
"In  the  b^inning  was  the  Word,"  but  only  when  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  existed  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father. 

Rejecting  then  the  idea  of  any  eternal  generation,  for 
which  there  is  neither  reason  nor  Scripture,  we  must  think 
that  the  Virgfin's  child  was  the  Son  of  God  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  conceived  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
the  Highest  in  place  of  an  earthly  father.  Both  Matthew 
and  Luke  explicitly  say  that  Joseph  was  not  the  father  of 
Jesus  save  in  a  merely  legal  sense.  While  therefore  in  his 
material  inheritance  Jesus  was  like  any  man  bom  of  woman, 
in  soul  he  was  Divine,  unlike  any  man  originating  from  finite 
fatherhood.  For  the  well  known  facts  of  heredity  confirm 
the  teaching  of  Swedenborg  that  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  off- 
spring is  derived  frcHn  the  soul  of  the  father  and  is  in  his 
seed,  to  which  only  the  substances  of  the  material  body  are 
contributed  by  the  mother,  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
soul  in  the  image  of  either  parent  or  of  both  together.  The 
mother  through  the  reciprocal  action  and  influence  of  the 
body  upon  the  soul  may  also  irom  conception  impress  her- 
self upon  the  nattmd  and  rational  mind,  so  that  the  child  will 
show  more  or  less  of  her  mental  genius  and  moral  qualities 
as  well  as  resemble  her  in  features.  Now  the  generation  of 
Jesus  was  in  accordance  with  this  general  law  of  heredity. 
His  soul  was  from  Jehovah,  who  was  the  Father  of  whom 
the  Gospels  so  often  speak;  or  rather  this  Father  was  him- 
self his  inmost  soul,  since  Jehovah  could  not  beget  another 
from  himself,  as  the  soul  of  a  man  can  generate  from  itself 
another  separate  soul  in  its  own  ittiage.  For  the  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  Divine  is  unoriginated  and  unbegotten  be- 
ing. A  God  begotten  of  God  is  therefore  unthinkable  and 
impossible.  Inmostly,  then,  Jesus  was  himself  the  supreme 
Father;  but  he  was  the  Son,  distinctive,  in  respect  to  the 
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Divine  Human  soul  or  mind  generated  and  living  solely  by 
the  proceeding  Spirit  or  the  Word  with  God  from  his  own 
infinite  soul  or  esse,  with  which  esse  this  Divine  Human 
mind  was  formed  in  perfect  concord  and  correspondence  and 
united  in  a  unique  oneness  of  existence.  All  his  human  soul 
was  generated  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone;  but 
while  therefore,  interiorly,  in  its  heavenly  degrees,  it  was 
purely  Divine,  yet  more  exteriorly  the  rational,  natural,  and 
sensual  degrees  were  of  necessity  more  and  more  finited  in 
the  orderly  formation  and  descent  whereby  the  Word  be- 
came flesh,  and  this  Divine  formation  was  also  outwardly 
modified  by  the  reaction  of  the  body  in  its  co-operation  with 
the  soul.  So  far  therefore  as  his  Divine  Human  soul  put  on 
by  the  incarnation  the  forms,  limitations,  and  infirmities  of 
our  natural  humanity,  the  Son  of  God  at  birth  was  like  any 
new-born  babe.  As  conceived  then  of  Jehovah  by  his  Spirit 
unlimited  by  the  soul  of  a  created  father,  his  Son  was  the 
Divine  or  spiritual-celestial  man  alone  begotten  in  his  own 
likeness  and  living  only  from  his  own  infinite  love;  but  as 
bom  of  woman  and  coming  into  the  world  he  took  at  first 
our  own  nature  upon  him,  tainted  even  with  hereditary  evil 
from  the  mother,  yet  being  without  sin,  and  so  was  made 
like  us  men  in  the  flesh.  As  to  the  mere  physical  flesh  and 
blood,  which  is  the  htiman  more  properly  speaking,  Jesus 
was  the  son  of  Mary;  and  in  this  respect  only,  pertaining  to 
the  substances  which  were  strictly  of  her,  though  through 
the  body  her  personal  life  also  gave  external  form  to  his  nat- 
ural mind.  Since  however  his  body  derived  a  holy  quality 
from  its  Divine  conception  and  was  destined  to  become  ulti- 
mately the  glorified  human  form  of  the  great  Jehovah,  that 
which  was  bom  of  her  was  also  called  the  Son  of  God.  Thus 
as  Jesus  acknowledged  no  man  as  his  father  upon  earth 
(Matthew  xxii,  45),  so,  as  the  record  reads,  his  own  lips 
never  once  gave  the  name  of  mother  to  Mary.  For  though 
knowing  well  that  he  was  her  child  by  natural  birth  he  lived 
in  the  full  consciousness  that  by  the  Divine  birth  described 
as  his  glorification  and  ascension  to  the  Father  all  natural 
kinships  would  be  at  an  end,  when  should  be  fulfilled  the 
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decree:  "Thou  art  my  Son;  this  day  I  have  begotten  thee." 
But  between  this  throne  of  glory  and  the  mangier  of 
Bethlehem  lay  a  long  way  of  progression  through  growth, 
education  and  spiritual  temptation.     For  the  Lord  in  the  as^ 
sumption  and  glorification  of  our  humanity  must  needs  pass 
through  all  stages  of  physical  and  mental  g^rowth  analogous 
to  those  of  ordinary  hiunan  development,  in  which  there 
is  a  progressive  opening  or  unfolding  of  the  mind  more  and 
tof>vt  interiorly  from  the  bodily  senses  and  activities  to  the 
inmost  soul  and  its  Divine  life.     In  our  Lord  from  birth  his 
inmost  soul  was  receptive  of  the  veriest  love  of  the  Father; 
but  before  this  successive  opening  and  formation  of  his 
human  mind,  that  inflowing  love  could  only  come  to  mani- 
festation as  infantile  life,  holy  and  innocent,  but  in  a  state 
of  densest  ignorance.     Like  any  babe,  at  first  he  was  hardly 
more  than  a  little  form  of  breathing  flesh,  of  blind  motions, 
of  animal  hunger,  his  language  a  cry,  not  even  wonder  or 
curiosity  to  know  his  home  and  his  world  in  the  eyes  that 
opened  new  to  earth  and  sky.     But  in  the  child  Jesus  there 
begins  to  af^pear  the  dawning  light  of  heavenly  wisdom,  as 
he  grew  in  body  and  mind  under  the  grace  of  God.     For  the 
Divine  love  now  forms  for  itself  recipient  vessels  in  the 
knowledges  of  the  memory  imbibed  from  the  eager  desire 
to  learn  about  nature,  man  and  God;  so  that  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  the  teachers  in  the  Temple  school  were  aston- 
ished at  his  tmderstanding  and  his  answers.     Already  he 
felt  the  prophetic  impulse  to  be  about  his  Father's  business. 
But  the  full  time  was  not  yet     In  the  quiet  and  humble  life 
of  Nazareth  his  natural  mind  must  first  unfold  into  the  ra- 
tional intelligence  of  adolescence,  by  means  of  which,  com- 
ing to  mature  manhood,  he  could  have  the  open  vision  of 
spiritual  truth  and  preception  of  celestial  wisdom,  and  thus 
fully  prepared  could  go  forth  to  his  public  life-work.     And 
during  all  His  earthly  life  the  Father's  love  from  within 
was  more  and  more  opening  and  perfecting  by  truth  exter- 
nally received  from  the  world  and  the  Word  all  human  and 
angelic  degrees  of  his  mind  from  outmost  to  inmost. 
But  while  the  Lord  successivdy  advanced  to  union  with 
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the  Father,  as  other  men  are  educated  and  regenerated,  and 
his  unfolding  mental  feumlties  at  the  first  were  human,  in 
respect  to  his  inmost  soul  he  was  absolutely  Divine  and  al- 
together unlike  any  created  being.  And  this  soul,  because 
Divine,  must  of  necessity  at  length  make  the  human  also 
Divine.  As  the  human  mind,  on  its  part,  was  by  d^jees 
prepared  for  full  union,  especially  by  learning  and  living 
the  truth  Divine  of  Sacred  Scripture;  so  the  Divine  soul 
reciiwocally  united  itself  more  and  more  intimately  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  till  this  became  its  perfect  endxxliment,  what- 
ever therein  could  not  be  made  the  organic  receptacle  of  the 
soul's  influent  life  being  eliminated  and  totally  rejected. 
Thus  by  such  unition  the  inmost  soul  transformed  the  hu- 
man mind  into  its  very  own  Divine  likeness,  first  interiorly 
and  then  exteriorly;  and  after  the  passion  of  the  cross  even 
the  body  of  flesh  and  bone  was  transfigtu-ed  with  its  Divine 
glory. 

In  this  connection  the  Lord's  temptations  claim  special 
notice.  For  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  which 
has  been  briefly  described,  was  effected  in  large  part  by  the 
spiritual  temptations  which  he  underwent  from  early  child- 
hood till  the  close  of  his  earthly  life.  He  could  be  tempted 
of  the  devil,  c»-  the  evil  spirits  of  hell,  because  the  human 
nature  inherited  from  the  mother  was  susceptible  to  their  in- 
fernal suggestions  and  incitements.  But  by  virtue  of  the 
paternal  heredity  Jesus  was  bom  Divinely  good,  different 
from  all  other  men,  whose  soul  from  the  father  interiorly 
inclines  to  evil,  into  which  the  youth,  outgrowing  the  exter- 
nal purity  and  grace  of  childhood,  will  actually  come,  when 
he  b^ns  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own  and  thinks  and  acts  for 
himself,  imless  the  strength  of  the  father's  ruling  love  is 
hrcken  by  regeneration.  In  the  temptation  combats  which 
ensue  therefore  during  regeneration  between  the  spiritual 
mind  stistained  by  angels  and  the  natural  mind  excited  by 
evil  spirits^  the  former,  if  victorious,  reduces  the  latter  to  a 
state  of  righteous  order,  its  evil  and  falsity,  both  paternal  and 
actual,  being  removed  beyond  the  margin  of  consciousness 
and  made  permanently  quiescent,  but  not  cast  out  utterly. 
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as  hell  itself  is  removed  from  heaven  but  not  destroyed. 
The  evil  inherited  from  the  mother,  however,  being  more  ex- 
terior, is  wholly  dissipated  in  the  course  of  r^eneration. 
And  this  infirm  nature  alone,  as  was  said,  is  what  the  Lord 
shared  with  the  human  race  by  heredity,  which  therefore 
could  be  wholly  expelled  when  the  human  was  glorified. 

The  supreme  Deity  is  of  course  above  all  temptation; 
neither  could  the  hunnan  made  Divine  be  any  more  subject 
to  temptation.  It  was  in  the  human  while  in  a  state  of  con- 
scious separation  that  our  Lord  met  the  assaults  upon  his 
soul  of  wicked  men  and  devils  and  fought  the  battles  of 
righteousness  by  the  truth  Divine  of  the  Word  against  all 
sin  and  unbelief  in  earth  and  the  lusts  of  the  hells  beneath. 
How  severe  and  awful  his  spiritual  conflicts  were,  the  tone 
of  distress  and  despair  in  the  Messianic  Psalms,  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  and  the  cry  on  the  cross,  as  if  forsaken  of  God, 
gfive  proof.  But  in  every  temptation  he  came  off  conqueror 
in  the  end,  the  powers  of  darimess,  having  had  their  hoiu- 
and  done  their  worst,  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  hereditary 
evils,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  and  by  means  of 
which  tested  his  invincible  virtue,  were  broken  and  dispersed. 
Then  following  the  temptation,  his  human  soul,  emerging 
from  the  horror  of  the  great  darkness  of  the  hells,  came  into 
new  heavenly  light  and  peace  and  renewed  Divine  strength 
and  a  more  vivid  sense  of  nearness  to  the  Father.  For  as 
the  result  of  temptation  the  interior  organic  forms  became 
more  tender  and  responsive  to  the  Father's  love,  and  the 
external  mind  was  made  in  more  humble  obedience  to  do  the 
works  of  the  Divine  will  and  speak  the  words  of  Divine  wis- 
dom. Thus  the  Lord,  who  in  the  maternal  human  prayed 
to  the  Father,  as  if  to  another  and  one  absent,  in  his  glori- 
fied human  could  say,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  The 
Gospels  do  not  inform  us  how  early  this  experience  of 
temptations  alternating  with  states  of  glorification  began, 
but  the  end  came  in  the  passion  of  the  cross.  This  was  the 
last,  most  grievous,  and  inmost  temptation,  which  the  Lord, 
as  the  greatest  Prophet,  sustained,  by  means  of  which  He 
fully  subjugated  the  hells  and  fully  glorified  his  human. 
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The  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  therefore,  in  His  thor- 
oughly glorified  or  Divine  Human,  everything  material  of 
the  body  having  been  dissipated  in  the  sqmlcher,  and  every 
merely  natural  quality  of  the  soul  left  behind  with  the  cast- 
crfF  grave  clothes.  The  visible  ascension  into  heaven,  forty 
daLjs  later,  and  unto  the  Father  himself  above  all  angelic 
havens  is  the  spatisi  appearance  corre^x>nding  to  the  in- 
ternal transformation  in  the  state  of  the  Divine  Human,  in 
which  whatever  of  a  finite  nature  still  remained  gave  place 
to  infinite  and  uncreate  being.  Putting  off,  then.  His  finite 
angelic  human,  the  Lord  returned  into  the  Divine  itself  in 
which  He  was  from  eternity,  as  the  Word  with  God,  or  the 
eternal  Wisdom  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  Love,  together 
with  and  in  the  glorified  natural  human,  which  then  became 
the  ultimate  d^jee  and  bodily  form  of  his  infinite  being. 
For  in  the  Lord  from  eternity,  who  is  Jehovah  or  the  Father, 
there  were  the  two  infinite  d^ees,  the  celestial  and  the  spir- 
itual, in  which  He  is  finitely  present  with  angels;  but  before 
the  incarnation  the  natural  degree  existed  only  in  potency, 
in  which  He  is  immediately  present  with  men,  whom  there- 
fore He  could  not  reach  except  through  angelic  mediation. 
It  was  the  natural  Divine,  then,  which  He  put  on  in  actuality 
over  the  Divine  from  eternity  by  coming  into  the  world  and 
taking  our  nature  upon  Him.  We  may  think  of  the  eternal 
Jehovah  as  infinite  Angel,  who,  as  God  incarnate,  became 
fully  Man,  even  to  our  very  flesh  and  bones.  (Luke  xxiv, 
39.)  Thus  He  is  "the  Al^a  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end." 

From  the  Lord's  glorified  body  now  proceeds  His  Holy 
Spirit  of  Divine  truth  and  the  almighty  energy  of  His  infi- 
nite love,  animating  and  ruling  the  ^iritual  and  natural  uni- 
verse, continuing  forever  His  work  of  redemption  and  salva- 
tion, making  angels  and  men  His  kingdom,  and  exercising 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  which  is  meant  by  the 
Son  of  Man  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God. 

We  can  now  understand  what  is  the  trinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  did  not  exist  until  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  human  assumed  in  the  world  and  the  gift  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  (John  vii,  39.)  The  meaning  of  these  Divine 
names  varies,  it  should  be  noted,  according  as  they  are  used 
of  the  Lord  when  in  the  world  or  in  glory,  and  as  taken  in 
their  natural  or  spiritual  sense.  But  when  they  relate  to 
the  three  essential  constituents  of  the  one  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then  the  Father  means  his  own  infinite  soul, 
the  Son,  the  glorified  body  of  that  soul,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  forth-going  sphere  of  his  Divine  life,  of  which  the 
finite  image  is  seen  in  man's  soul,  body  and  active  life.  Of 
the  spiritual  insanity  and  perversion  of  all  theology  result- 
ing from  the  dogma  of  three  eternal  persons  in  one  God- 
head there  is  no  space  here  to  tell  the  dark  story.  The  su- 
preme glory  of  the  Faith  of  the  New  Church  is  that  "We 
worship  the  One  God,  the  Lord,  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
in  whom  is  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Sinrit;  whose 
humanity  is  divine :  who  for  our  salvation  did  come  into  the 
world  and  take  our  nature  upon  Him." 

Baman  N.  Stone. 
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THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

By  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  the  Word  of  the  Lord  we  do 
not  mean  the  whole  Bible.     We  mean  the  Pentateuch  or 
five  books  of  Moses,  namely,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus^ 
Numbers^  and  Deuteronomy;  also  Joshua,  Judges,  the  two 
books  of  Samud  and  the  two  of  Kings,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  the  four  gospels,  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation.     These  thirty-foiu-  books  constitute 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  same  in  the  kingdom  of  books 
that  the  person  of  our  Lord  was  in  the  kingdom  of  men. 
The  other  books  of  the  Bitde,  namely;  Ruth,  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job^  Proverbs,  Ec- 
desiastes.  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Acts,  and  all  the  epistles 
of  the  Apostles — ^these  thirty-two  books  we  place  in  a  dif- 
ferent class.     When  examined  they  are  found  to  be  very 
different  from  the  other  thirty-foiu".     We  have  just  as  high 
a  regard  for  the  thirty-two  as  other  churches  have,  but  for 
the  thirty-four  we  have  a  much  higher  regard.     The  thirty- 
two  compare  with  the  thirty-four  about  as  the  best  of  men, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  conipare  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Paul  in  his  writings  says  that  some  things  he  speaks  from  the 
Lord,  but  others  from  himself.     The  Lord  says,  "The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."    We 
would  no  more  think  of  dassing  the  pure  Word  with  the 
writings  of  Paul  and  others,  than  we  would  think  of  dass- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  merely  good  men.     Let  it 
be  remembered  that  what  follows  refers  exclusively  to  the 
thirty-four  bodes  mentioned  as  constituting  the  pure  Word, 
not  to  the  thirty-two  books  written  by  Paul  and  others. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  the  Word 
of  God  has  passed  through  fiery  trials.  But  in  every  in- 
stance it  has  come  forth  like  gold  purified  by  fire.  The 
time  of  trial  has  been  a  crucible  to  purify  rather  than  a  con- 
flagration to  consume.    The  Word  has  come  forth  purified 
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of  certain  false  conceptions  which  the  church  has  attached  to 
it  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fires  of 
infidelity  raged  and  threatened  to  consume  all  spiritual  faith. 
In  England  the  leaders  of  thought  were  Hume,  Gibbon,  Bol- 
ingbroke,  and  other  giants  of  infidelity.  In  France  they  were 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  others. 
In  Germany,  Frederick  the  Great,  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  and 
like  him  a  deist  There  were  flippancy,  frivolity,  and  sen- 
sualism in  the  church,  sporting  and  drinking  among  the 
clergy,  deism  in  theology,  and  lasciviousness  in  the  novel 
and  drama.  Isaac  Taylor  said  that  England  was  in  a  condi- 
tion of  heathenism.  Archbishop  Seeker  said  that  an  open 
disregard  of  religion  was  the  characterisitc  of  the  age. 
Archbishop  Comwallis  gave  balls  and  socials  in  Lambeth 
Palace  until  even  the  King  interfered,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  best  way  to  stop  Whitefield's  revival  power 
was  to  make  him  a  bishop.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III,  Blackstone,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
author  of  the  Commentaries,  went  from  church  to  church  in 
London,  and  reported  that  he  did  not  hear  a  single  discourse 
which  had  more  Christianity  in  it  than  the  writings  of 
Cicero;  and  that  from  what  he  heard  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  discover  whether  the  preacher  were  a 
follower  of  Confucius,  Mahomet  or  Christ.  Collins  and 
Tindal  denotmced  Christianity  as  priest-craft.  Whiston 
pronounced  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  to  be  grand  imposi- 
tions, Woolston  declared  them  to  be  allegories.  This  state 
of  affairs  existed  and  prevailed  not  only  in  the  National  but 
in  the  dissenting  churches.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
in  England,  while  in  America  Samuel  Blair  and  other  able 
men  declared  that  the  cause  of  religion  lay  a  dymg. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Was  Christf  anity  destroyed  ?  Was 
the  Bible  blotted  out?  Nay,  the  angels  who  rejoice  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth  were  bending  over  this  world 
with  intense  solicitude.  There  was  a  spiritual  movement 
even  in  the  heavens,  earth  felt  the  effects  of  it,  and  the  Wes- 
leys  and  others  in  England,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
otiiers  in  America,  were  the  means  of  a  great  religious 
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awakening.  Instead  of  the  Bible  being  destroyed  Wm. 
Carey  alone  secured  its  translation  into  40  different  lan- 
guages, and  the  circulation  of  200,000  copies.  And  now 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  different  Bible  societies  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  nearly  500  languages  and  dialects,  and 
sending  it  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

So  today  there  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  Word  of  God.  This 
is  adcnowledged  on  every  hand.  It  is  bewailed  in  almost  all 
the  great  religious  periodicals.  The  so-called  higher  criti- 
cism is  tearing  the  Bible  to  pieces.  Prominent  and  influen- 
tial men  in  almost  every  great  religious  denomination  are 
den}ring  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  inerrency  of  the 
Bible,  and  are  even  contending  that  large  parts  of  it  cannot 
be  accounted  for  at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  will  not  be  destroyed  now  any  more 
than  they  were  in  the  i8th  century.  They  are  sure  to 
triumph.  Out  of  the  present  storm  will  come  the  calm  and 
the  clear  sky  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  Word,  inter- 
est in  it  will  be  revived,  belief  in  its  divinity  will  be  restored, 
and  it  will  shine  as  the  sun.  The  Lord's  Word  shall  not 
return  unto  him  void.  And  the  New  Church  has  in  her  pos- 
session the  light  which  reveals  the  way  to  this  triumphant 
outcome. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  set  forth  the  true  nature  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

I.  First  then,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  holy  and  di- 
vine in  their  letter. 

The  very  letter  of  the  Word  is  the  Lord's  own  creation. 
In  creating  it  He  used  human  instnunents,  but  nothing  of 
their  own  freedom  and  rationality  entered  into  it  In  creat- 
ii^  it  He  used  the  things  in  their  memories,  but  in  writing 
them  they  were  merely  amenuenses  under  the  Divine  con- 
trol. Hence,  even  the  letter  of  the  Word  is  the  Lord's 
work.  He  wrote  it.  It  is  written  in  the  Divine  style  itself. 
It  stands  alone  and  cannot  be  imitated.  No  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  producing  anything  like  it  No  one  ever  can. 
Among  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  nations  there  is  nothing 
like  the  Sacred  Word— nothing  that  can  conq)are  with  it 
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Theodore  Parker,  James  Freeman  Qarke,  and  many  others, 
who  do  not  have  so  high  a  TtgdixA  for  the  Bible  as  New- 
Churchmen,  teach  this.  Even  in  its  letter  the  Word  is  as 
unlike  other  writings  as  the  body  of  man  is  unlike  human 
inventions.  As  the  human  body  is  a  Divine  creation  and 
man  could  never  organize  it,  so  even  the  letter  of  the  Word 
is  a  Divine  creation  and  man  could  never  produce  it  Even 
in  its  letter  the  Sacred  Word  stands  out  distinct,  and  as  far 
superior  to  the  writings  of  men  as  the  imiverse  is  to  the 
works  of  men.  Man  could  no  more  have  produced  even  the 
letter  of  the  Word  than  he  could  create  a  world. 

Since  this  is  so,  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the  letter  of 
the  Word  by  the  literary  standards  and  productions  of  men, 
any  more  than  we  should  judge  the  imiverse  by  the  inven- 
tions and  machinery  of  men.  To  apply  to  the  Word  the 
ordinary  tests  of  literary  criticism,  and  then  condemn  it 
because  it  does  not  abide  those  tests,  is  the  extreme  of  folly. 
It  never  was  designed  to  abide  those  tests.  It  is  not  in  the 
same  cat^fory  with  other  bodes  at  all. 

The  Lord  often  creates  things  which  are  rugged  and  ap- 
parently contradictory  without,  but  which  within  are  full  of 
the  choicest  treasures,  and  these  creations  are  all  the  grander 
on  that  account.  As  we  find  seeming  contradictions  in  na- 
ture, we  may  expect  to  find  them  in  the  Word.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  sceptic  gains  noth- 
ing by  repudiating  the  Sacred  Word  and  taking  Nature  as 
his  guide,  for  even  Nature  presents  problems  which  he  will 
find  it  as  difficult  to  solve.  This  appears  to  be  anything  but 
a  perfect  Universe.  The  problems  of  the  existence  of  evil, 
of  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth,  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering where  they  seem  least  deserved,  of  misfortune  visited 
upon  those  who  seem  least  fitted  to  endure  it,  of  virtue  go- 
ing unrewarded,  of  vice  going  impunished,  of  wealth  and 
honors  bestowed  upon  evil  men,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  in- 
nocent children— these  are  difficulties  on  the  face  of  Nature 
which  often  sadden  the  most  devout,  to  say  nothing  of  scep- 
tical minds. 

Now  since  there  are  difficulties  on  the  pages  of  Nature, 
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we  may  expect  to  find  them  in  the  letter  of  the  Word;  for 
both  are  from  the  same  Divine  Creator.  But  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  we  should  seek  to  look  through  the  difficulty 
to  s(»nething  deeper  and  brighter  which  is  behind  it;  and 
when  we  do  this  we  shall  find  all  difficulties  in  both  Nature 
and  the  Word  to  be  but  surface  matters,  while  infinite  har- 
monies and  exquisite  beauties  lie  beneath  them. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Word  if 
we  are  too  ready  to  point  out  and  dwell  upon  the  difficulties 
it  contains.  Some  of  our  own  people  have  made  a  mistake 
just  here.  They  have  the  doctrine  which  can  remove  the 
difficulties  of  the  Scriptures,  and  hence  they  are  very  glad 
to  have  those  difficulties  exhibited,  that  they  may  try  their 
skill,  and  show  their  superiority  at  answering  them  This 
is  unwise.  There  are  indeed  difficulties  in  the  Word,  which 
have  troubled  many;  but  let  us  not  seek  to  meet  those  dif- 
ficulties before  there  is  need.  People  will  find  them  soon 
enough  without  our  pointing  them  out,  and  then  if  necessary 
we  can  meet  them;  but  until  then  let  those  difficulties  rest. 
Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  still.  Instead  of  pointing  out  and 
dwdling  upon  the  difficulties  in  the  letter  of  the  Word  a  bet- 
ter way  is  to  set  forth  the  truth  concerning  it,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  a  person  is  able  to  meet  those  difficulties  for 
himself.  We  should  be  very  careful  not  to  destroy  in  any 
way  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Word,  for  it  is  holy  and 
Divine. 

We  should  not  invent  or  repeat  puns  on  any  part  of  the 
Word,  nor  make  sport  of  anjrthing  that  may  appear  lu- 
dicrous in  it,  nor  relate  a  facetious  story  concerning  any  of 
its  statements  which  are  susceptible  of  being  given  a  queer 
turn.  For  if  we  do  these  things,  in  a  short  time  the  Sacred 
Word,  which  is  used  in  worship,  will  have  its  blessed  teach- 
ings all  beq)attered  over  in  our  memories,  so  that  certain 
passages  cannot  be  read,  even  in  the  church  service,  without 
suggesting  some  piece  of  wit,  or  some  amusing  story.  The 
letter  of  the  Word  is  holy  and  divine,  and  we  should  keep  it 
so  in  our  thoughts;  and  we  will  do  so  if  we  have  a  proper 
reverence  for  it  in  our  hearts. 
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11.  But  the  Scriptures  are  holy  and  divine  not  only 
in  their  letter  but  also  in  their  spirit. 

Like  all  things  which  the  Lord  has  made,  the  Sacred 
Word  has  an  external  and  an  internal,  a  body  and  a  soul. 
All  men  believe  that  there  is  something  superior  to  the  nat- 
ural universe  which  actuates  it,  though  they  know  not  what 
it  is.  Some  call  it  one  thing  and  some  another,  but  they  are 
sure  it  exists.  When  we  see  the  little  seed  sown  in  the 
ground  put  forth  a  root,  and  by  means  of  the  root  a  stem, 
and  successively  branches,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits 
even  to  new  seeds,  just  as  if  the  seed  knew  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, or  the  process  by  which  it  was  to  renew  itself— when 
we  see  the  more  perfect  intelligence  manifested  by  the  ani- 
mals, and  in  the  great  universe  when  we  see  the  seasons  come 
and  go  in  their  course,  the  heavenly  bodies  move  through 
their  orbits  with  such  exquisite  precision,  and  many  other 
things,  we  are  impressed  with  the  thought  that  there  is  a 
great  and  infinite  intelligence  actuating  it  all.  And  so  when 
we  see  what  the  Sacred  Word  has  accomplished— that  it  has 
outlived  and  even  become  stronger  by  the  very  efforts  which 
men  have  put  forth  to  destroy  it— that  it  is  vastly  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  world  at  the  present  time — ^when 
we  know  that  it  has  inspired  to  the  noblest  deeds,  and  given 
comfort  in  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  imparted  strength  in  the 
severest  trials,  as  nothing  else  could  do,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  something  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface — ^that  they  contain  a  spirit  and  a 
power  that  can  come  from  nothing  short  of  divinity. 

Many  have  felt  that  power.  It  has  strangely  warmed 
their  hearts.  They  know  in  their  own  experience  that  the 
Word  contains  a  spiritual  meaning.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  convinced,  they  know  it  There  is  no  one  in  any  church, 
Greek,  Roman,  English,  or  Protestant,  or  out  of  the 
churches,  who  understands  prayer — ^there  is  no  one  who 
knows  in  his  experience  what  it  is  to  take  hold  upon  the 
Lord,  and  commune  with  Him  in  retirement,  and  read  and 
meditate  upon  the  Word  in  solitude,  but  who  knows  that  it 
has  a  spiritual  sense.  As  one  poet  has  written  concerning 
the  Word : 
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"It  sweetly  cheers  our  drooping  hearts, 

In  this  dark  vale  of  tears ; 
Life,  lig^t,  and  joy  it  still  imparts, 

And  quells  our  rising  fears." 

(John  Faucett) 

There  are  certain  passages  of  the  Word  where  its  spir- 
itual meaning  is  very  clear — passages  where  the  veil  of  the 
letter  is  vpry  thin,  and  the  spirittial  sense  shines  dearly 
through.  The  Word  is  like  a  man  clothed,  but  whose  face 
and  hands  are  bare.  All  the  things  which  pertain  to  a  man's 
life,  and  thus  to  his  salvation,  are  naked  there,  but  the  rest 
are  clothed;  and  in  many  places  where  they  are  clothed  they 
show  through  as  the  face  shows  through  a  veil  of  silk 
(Sacred  Scripture,  n.  55).  Many  earnest  souls  have  ap- 
proached those  clear  passages,  and  as  it  were  looked  into  the 
face  of  their  Lord  and  been  comforted,  and  have  taken  hold 
of  His  hand  and  been  led.  Such  do  not  need  any  argument 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  Word  has  a  spiritual  sense.  They 
know  it 

The  literal  sense  of  the  Word  is  like  a  cathedral  window; 
the  spiritual  sense  is  like  the  light  which  is  transmitted 
through  it.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  glass  are  very  dark  and 
transmit  but  little  if  any  light,  others  are  not  so  dense  and 
transmit  more  light,  while  others  are  almost  transparent 
and  transmit  the  light  quite  clearly.  So  it  is  with  the  dif- 
ferent passages  of  the  Word.  Some  are  so  dark  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  spiritual  meaning  at  all — any  mean- 
ing for  the  soul.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  certain 
lists  of  names,  and  with  such  passages  as  the  one  which  says 
that  the  angel  measured,  the  city  and  found  it  the  measure 
of  a  man.  These  are  the  dark  pieces  of  glass.  Other  pas- 
sages are  not  so  dark  and  a  little  spiritual  light  can  be  de- 
rived from  them,  as  for  instance  the  passage,  "Whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment,  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  cotmcil."  What  the  judg- 
ment and  council  mean  here  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from 
the  letter;  and  yet  the  passage  teaches  that  we  must  not  have 
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anger  in  our  hearts.  It  is  partly  dark  and  partly  light 
Such  passages  are  the  lighter-colored  pieces  of  glass.  But 
other  passages  are  very  clear,  as  for  instance,  "There  is  one 
God."  "I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not."  "The  Lord  is  good 
to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  Such 
passages  are  the  transparent  pieces  of  glass.  There  too  is 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal.  When  we  read  it  we  apply  it  at 
once  to  our  spiritual  experience.  The  far  country  is  u  sin- 
ful Ufe — ^away  from  God.  We  never  think  of  resting  the 
thought  upon  some  particular  young  man  who  left  his  home 
and  went  into  a  far  coimtry,  any  more  than  our  eye  rests 
upon  the  clear,  plate  glass,  when  we  look  into  the  merchant's 
window.  We  do  not  see  that  but  only  the  goods  through  it. 
Thus  even  the  experience  of  men  teaches  that  the  Word  has 
a  spiritual  sense  within  and  above  its  letter.  The  Word  is 
like  nattu-e,  the  other  creation  of  God.  There  are  localities 
in  nature  where  a  person  can  go  and  commune  with  natiu-e's 
God— beautiful  and  secluded  valleys  where  sweet  flowers 
are  in  bloom,  and  the  brook  sings  its  music,  and  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  build  their  nests  and  pour  forth  their 
melody.  In  such  a  spot,  amid  such  surroundings,  does  the 
soul  need  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  nature? 
Certainly  not !  We  feel  it,  know  it.  So  there  are  pleasant 
valleys  and  shady  nooks  in  the  Word  of  God,  where  the 
mind  comes  into  commimion  with  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in 
it.  For  instance,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want,"  etc.  And  again,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled," 
etc. 

But  again,  in  nature  there  are  deserts  of  burning  sands, 
dense  jungles,  vast  solitudes  where  there  are  but  stunted 
growths,  inaccessible  mountains.  We  wonder  why  they 
were  created — ^what  use  they  perform.  Yet  we  may  be  sure 
the  same  Creator  is  there.  Whom  we  found  in  the  beautiful 
valley.  So  it  is  with  the  Word.  There  are  passages  in  it 
whidi  man  in  his  own  unaided  wisdom  can  never  under- 
stand, whose  use  he  cannot  see.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
some  doctrine  could  be  sent  from  heaven  to  guide  us,  we 
should  find  the  same  blessed  Spirit  there  which  we  found  in 
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the  dear  and  comforting  portions  of  the  Word.  The  Lord 
is  not  absent  from  any  part  of  His  universe,  nor  from  any 
passage  of  His  Word. 

It  is  the  same  in  human  life,  and  in  the  experience  of 
every  person.  There  are  events  in  which  the  ruling  hand 
of  Providence  is  very  dear.  Men  call  them  providential 
interpositions.  There  are  experiences  in  every  life  where 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Lord  is  with  men.  In  such 
cases  the  Lord  unveils  Himself,  or  comes  forth  from  His 
ccmcealment  and  manifests  Himsdf  openly.  But  there  are 
other  events,  dark,  trying,  seemingly  unjust,  for  which  no 
loving  purpose  can  be  seen,  and  in  which  we  are  tempted  to 
lose  faith  in  God.  But  '^behind  a  frowning  providence  He 
hides  a  smiling  face."  So  it  is  with  the  Word.  It  has  its 
portions  where  its  spirit  is  dear,  and  again  its  portions  where 
it  is  darkly  veiled  and  we  can  see  no  purpose  or  use  in  them. 
Thus  the  Word  has  a  deeper  and  spiritual  meaning  within 
it,  just  as  nature  and  human  life  have,  which  equally  are 
governed  by  the  Lord  who  is  in  them.  The  Word,  nature 
and  himian  life  are  of  the  same  piece,  and  we  need  not  think 
strange  to  find  the  same  things  in  principle  in  each  and  all 
of  themr-both  dear  things  and  dark  things  in  all  three. 

Now  it  is  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  that  makes  it 
Divine.  The  letter  of  the  Word  is  Divine,  it  is  a  Divine 
creation,  but  its  Divinity  is  not  in  its  letter  but  in  its  Spirit. 
Man  himself  is  a  Divine  creation  more  espedally  because  of 
the  spirit  which  dwells  in  him.  Man  is  not  man  by  virtue  of 
his  body  but  by  virtue  of  his  spirit.  And  so  the  Sacred 
Word  is  not  Divine  by  virtue  of  its  letter  but  by  virtue  of  the 
spiritual  lessons  which  are  wrapped  up  in  its  letter.  As 
there  are  love,  intdligence  and  power  in  man  not  to  be  found 
in  any  machine,  however  ingenious,  which  man  can  invent, 
so  there  are  love,  wisdom  and  power  in  the  Scriptures  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  book.  This  is  what  makes  them 
Divine.     God  is  their  soul. 

III.  But  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Word  answer  to 
each  other. 

That  is,  every  literal  expression  on  the  natural  plane 
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answers  to  some  spiritual  quality,  principle  or  state  on 
the  spiritual  plane.  The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  not 
the  allegorical  or  metaphorical  meaning  of  the  literal  sense. 
It  is  not  any  figurative  meaning  of  the  literal  sense.  The 
literal  sense  may  have  its  figurative  meaning,  but  all  this  is 
on  the  natural  plane.  The  spiritual  sense  is  on  a  higher 
plane,  just  as  heaven  is  Ugher  than  the  earth. 

He  who  would  regard  the  metaphorical  or  refined  mean- 
ing of  the  literal  sense  as  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  is 
like  him  who  would  regard  a  refined  and  aesthetic  natural 
life  as  the  true  spiritual  life.  But  however  refined  the  mere 
natural  life  may  become,  it  is  not  the  spiritual  life,  and  can 
never  become  so.  We  may  carry  the  mere  natural  life  to 
the  highest  point  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
we  may  embellish  it  with  the  arts,  refine  it  by  culture,  store 
it  with  knowledge,  develop  it  by  «iucation,  and  perfect  it  in 
morality;  but  it  is  the  mere  natural  life  still,  and  can  pro- 
duce nothing  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  immortal  nature. 
And  so  a  person  may  derive  from  the  letter  of  the  Word  a 
very  beautiful  figurative  meaning.  It  may  be  poetic,  it  may 
illustrate  many  different  phases  of  life,  but  it  is  the  natural 
meaning  still,  and  not  the  spiritual. 

The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  deeper  and  more  vital 
than  anything  in  the  natural  sense,  however  refined  that  nat- 
ural sense  may  be.  The  soul  of  man  is  not  a  refinement  of, 
or  an  increased  purity  of,  his  body,  but  is  distinct  from  it; 
and  so  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  not  an  attenuation 
of  the  natiual  sense,  but  is  distinct  from  it  You  cannot 
purify  matter  into  spirit,  and  so  you  cannot  refine  the  natural 
sense  of  the  Word  into  the  spiritual  sense.  The  two  senses 
occupy  two  distinct  planes,  like  strata  of  formation  in 
geology. 

There  are  those  who  hold  and  teach  that  man  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  living  forever  on  this  earth,  but  that 
Adam  lost  this  through  sin,  thus  that  physical  death  is  the 
result  of  sin ;  if  it  were  not  for  sin  man  would  have  immor- 
tality on  earth.  But  even  if  he  should  it  would  not  be  spirit- 
ual life.     No  duration  or  quality  of  the  mere  natural  life 
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would  be  eternal  life,  properly  so  called.  Piece  this  life  out 
so  as  to  make  it  last  forever  and  it  would  not  be  eternal  life. 
Eternal  life  is  a  different  kind  of  life.  It  is  a  life  on  a 
higgler  plane.  And  so  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is 
a  different  kind  of  sense  from  the  natural  sense. 
It  is  a  meaning  which  is  on  a  higher  plane.  No  amount  of 
allegory  or  metaf^or  or  figure,  or  any  of  the  embellishments 
of  rhetoric,  can  ever  merge  the  natural  sense  of  the  Word 
into  the  spiritual  sense. 

But  though  they  occupy  distinct  degrees  or  planes,  they 
answer  to  each  other.  That  is,  what  one  is  to  the  natural 
plane,  that  the  other  is  to  the  spiritual  plane.  What  one 
does  on  the  natural  plane,  that  the  other  does  on  the  spiritual 
plaaiCL  For  instance,  fire  is  heat  to  the  natural  plane,  and 
love  is  heat  to  the  spiritual  plane;  fire  and  love  correspond 
to  each  other.  Again,  water  cleanses  on  the  natural  plane, 
and  truth  cleanses  on  the  spiritual  plane;  water  and  truth 
correspond  to  each  other.  Water  cleanses  natural  things 
from  their  natural  stains,  and  truth  cleanses  the  soul  from 
its  spiritual  stains  or  its  sins.  And  so  it  is  with  every  literal 
expression  of  the  Word;  there  is  some  spiritual  thing 
answering  to  it 

Not  only  do  the  natural  and  spiritual  senses  of  the  Word 
answer  to  each  other,  but  the  spiritual  flows  down  into  the 
natural  and  clothes  itself  with  the  proper  natural  forms. 
For  instance,  truth  is  spiritual,  but  when  it  comes  down  into 
this  natural  world  and  appears  in  language  so  that  we  can 
understand  it,  it  is  expressed  by  the  word  "light.''  Ungov- 
ernable lust  is  expressed  by  "hell-fire,"  the  Christian  life  by  a 
"walk,"  departure  from  God  by  the  story  of  the  prodigal, 
obeying  the  Lord  by  hearing  His  voice,  becoming  Christ- 
like by  a  following  after  Him,  resisting  temptation  by  a  war- 
fare. And  so  it  is  with  every  spiritual  state  and  quality- 
it  flows  down  into  natural  expression  and  assumes  its  proper 
correspondence. 

Why  should  not  this  be  so?  We  know  that  the  states 
and  exercises  of  the  mind  flow  down  into  the  acts  and  words 
of  the  body  which  correspond  to  them.    Anger  manifests 
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itself  in  hasty  words,  a  loud  voice,  and  often  in  blows  or 
other  acts  of  violence;  maternal  love  will  manifest  itself  in 
caresses;  a  proud  spirit  will  manifest  itself  in  a  haughty  car- 
riage of  the  body.  Desire  to  have  a  person  approach  you 
will  cause  you  to  beckon  to  him,  desire  to  have  him  depart 
will  cause  you  to  point  him  away.  The  habitual  states  of 
the  soul  will  even  stamp  themselves  on  the  body  so  that  a 
miser  will  have  a  pinched  face  and  a  closed  hand ;  a  coward 
will  have  a  cringing  manner;  a  brutal  man  will  have  a  sen- 
sual lode;  confirmed  criminals  have  low  brows  and 
peculiarly  shaped  heads;  and  a  frank,  honest  man  will  have 
a  frank  and  honest  face.  For  there  is  a  law  of  correspond- 
ence— of  cause  and  effect,  which  governs  all  such  things  and 
makes  every  mental  and  spiritual  thing  assume  a  certain 
appropriate  natiual  form. 

Nature  herself  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
Every  good  thing  in  nature  is  a  correspondence  or  effect 
of  something  in  the  Lord.  Every  good  thing;  rock,  plant, 
tree,  animal,  even  you  and  I,  first  existed  in  the  mind  of 
the  Lord.  He  knew  us  just  as  well  before  we  were  created 
as  He  does  now.  He  could  see  us  then.  And  when  the 
proper  time  came  He  actually  created  us.  The  little  babe 
sleeping  so  peacefully  on  its  mother's  breast,  first  existed  as. 
a  possibility  in  the  mind  of  God,  long  before  it  was  brought 
forth  as  an  actuality  on  earth.  Everything  that  is  good 
and  true  is  a  correspondence  or  effect  of  something  in  God. 
It  was  brought  fortii  on  earth  by  something  which  existed 
in  the  mind  of  God.  Plato's  doctrine  of  archet)rpes;  that 
is,  that  every  created  thing  first  existed  in  the  mind  of  God 
as  a  Divine  idea,  contains  much  truth.  So  it  is  with  every 
literal  expression  of  the  Scriptures. 

IV.     The  inspiration  of  the  Word. 

We  should  r^[ard  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  As  an  apostle  says,  "Holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Word 
was  not  produced  like  the  writings  of  men  any  more  than  the 
universe  was  produced  like  the  works  of  men.  The  Word,  like 
the  universe,  and  like  all  the  works  of  God,  was  brought  forth 
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by  the  Divine  creative  power  working  into  a  natural  basis. 
In  the  universe  of  nature  the  Lord  first  created  matter,  the 
dead  stuflf  out  of  which  worlds  are  made.  He  created  it  that 
it  might  be  a  basis  into  which  He  could  act  and  bring  forth 
higher  creations.  The  moving  imiverse  and  all  the  living 
things  which  we  see  were  created,  and  are  sustained  in  ex- 
istence, by  the  Divine  power  constantly  actuating  the  dead 
stuflf  we  call  matter.  So  it  was  with  the  incarnation  and 
birth  of  the  Lord's  natural  humanity.  The  virgin  Mary 
was  the  matrix  into  which  the  Divine  creative  power  acted 
to  bring  forth  a  new  existence.  And  so  it  was  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Sacred  Word.  The  minds  of  the  writers — 
their  memories  and  what  they  contained,  were  the  basis  or 
matrix  into  which  the  creative  power  acted  to  produce  the 
Word.  The  scribes  did  not  write  and  speak  from  their  own 
memories  and  in  the  use  of  their  own  voluntary  powers,  as 
we  do.  They  wrote  under  the  Divine  aflBatus.  The  Holy 
Spirit  came  down  and  laid  their  own  will  and  rationality 
asleep,  and  selected  certain  things  from  their  memories,  and 
impelled  them  to  write  them  out  The  writers  wrote  in  a 
Divine  trance.*  They  were  not  themselves.  They  were  the 
Lord's  amaneunses.  They  did  not  know  what  they  wrote. 
They  did  not  understand  it  any  more  than  we  do,  nor  as 
well;  for  they  had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Says  the  apostle  Peter,  "Of  which  salvation  the 
prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  .... 
searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  suflferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow" 
( I  Peter,  i.,  1 1 ) .  There  the  prophets  were,  sitting  down  just 
like  little  children  and  stud3ring  the  very  predictions  which 
they  themselves  had  uttered  under  the  Divine  afflatus. 

To  express  it  in  another  way,  the  writers  of  the  Word 
were  intromitted  into  the  spiritual  world;  that  is,  they  had 
their  ^iritual  senses  opened  so  that  they  could  see  and  hear 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  transmit  what  they  heard  to  men. 
They  wrote  in  a  state  of  vision ;  using  the  word  "vision"  in 
its  broad  sense,  as  including  all  the  senses.    Yet  they  had 
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no  perception  of  what  their  visions  meant,  and  could  not 
tell  after  they  had  written  them.  Sometimes  a  writer  was 
intromitted  into  the  other  world  as  to  only  one  sense,  some- 
times as  to  more  than  one,  and  sometimes  as  to  all  the  senses. 
Sometimes  a  writer  could  see  only  the  objects  of  the  spiritual 
world,  sometimes  he  could  hear  only  the  sounds  of  that 
world,  sometimes  he  could  both  see  and  hear,  and  some- 
times he  could  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  them.  But 
whatever  the  extent  of  his  vision,  while  it  remained  he  was 
not  at  the  same  time  in  possession  of  his  usual  senses  and 
rationality.  He  wrote  only  what  he  was  impelled  or  dic- 
tated to  write  by  tfie  Divine  power  which  possessed  him. 
He  was  simply  an  irresponsible  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God. 

Of  course,  under  such  a  method  of  writing  the  Word  it 
would  have  a  human  element  in  it,  or  be  conditioned  by  the 
quality  of  the  writer.  That  is  to  say,  even  the  Divine 
power,  and  even  when  it  fully  controlled  the  writer,  could 
not  write  precisely  the  same  through  Isaiah  as  through 
David,  nor  the  same  through  Moses  as  through  Jeremiah, 
nor  the  same  through  Luke  as  through  John.  The  artisan 
cannot  do  the  same  work  with  one  tool  as  with  another. 
The  substance  and  quality  of  the  tool  are  just  what  they  are, 
and  the  artisan  cannot  materially  change  them.  The  work 
will  be  conditioned  somewhat  by  the  nature  of  the  tool. 
Yet  the  work  is  the  artisan's  and  not  the  tool's.  And  so 
the  Lord  used  men  in  an  involuntary  and  irresponsible  state 
— used  them  as  mere  instruments  through  which  to  write 
the  Word,  both  giving  them  things  from  the  spiritual  world 
and  selecting  things  from  their  own  minds,  and  then  im- 
pelling their  hands  to  write  them  out,  and  yet  the  work  is 
conditioned  somewhat  by  the  nature  of  the  instruments  used. 
This  is  why  the  styles  of  Matthew,  of  Mark,  of  Luke,  of 
John,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  others  differ 
from  each  other,  though  at  the  same  time  what  they  wrote 
is  not  their  own  at  all,  but  wholly  the  Lord's  work. 

This  should  have  a  practical  and  helpful  bearing  on  our 
Christian  life  and  worship,  both  private  and  public     We 
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know  that  when  we  come  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  we  ap- 
proach a  Word  which  is  from  the  Lord  and  not  at  all  from 
man.  The  very  words  and  peculiar  forms  of  expression 
are  not  man's  but  the  Lord's.  We  can  come  to  its  pages 
and  feel  that  we  are  coming  to  the  Lord.  Here  we  can  lis- 
ten to  what  the  Lord  says  to  us.  The  Word  is  the  Divine 
voice  to  us  here  and  now,  just  as  really  as  though  it  were  ut- 
tered audibly  from  heaven  especially  for  us  at  the  present 
time.  Even  if  He  were  to  speak  audibly  to  us,  He  would 
say  nothing  more  than  we  can  find  in  His  Word : 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  Word! 
What  more  can  He  say  than  to  you  He  hath  said, 
To  you  who  for  refuge  to  Jesus  have  fled? 

That  Word  is  infinite.  It  is  His  whole  will  concerning 
usw  What  a  help  to  our  worship!  What  certainty  and  as- 
surance it  imparts  to  it! 

This  d^^ee  of  sacredness,  however,  attaches  only  to  the 
thirty- four  books  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
and  which  constitute  the  pure  Word  of  God.  These  are 
holy  and  Divine  in  their  every  original  word,  syllable  and 
iota.  They  are  correspondential  in  every  particular — ^they 
have  a  spiritual  sense  which  answers  to  the  literal  sense, 
and  were  written  solely  by  the  Divine  power  through  human 
instruments,  and  are  not  man's  voluntary  and  rational  work 
at  all. 

The  other  thirty-two  books  were  written  by  good  men  in- 
^ired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  but  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
voluntary  and  rational  powers.  These  men  incorporated 
many  purely  Divine  passages  or  correspondences  into  their 
writings,  and  explained  them,  and  taught  in  harmony  with 
them;  but  their  writings  are  not  purely  Divine.  Paul,  for 
uistance,  soys  that  some  things  he  speaks  from  the  Lord 
while  others  he  speaks  from  himself.  These  books  have 
been  necessary  and  very  useful  to  the  church. 

But  upon  the  others  we  base  all  our  worship,  and  from 
them  we  take  the  texts  of  our  sermons;  however  much  we 
may  use  and  lecture  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.    And 
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the  Jews  used  to  make  essentially  the  same  distinction  among 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

V.  Fmthermore,  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Without  it  man  could  not  know  God.  Without  it 
he  could  not  know  anything  of  heaven,  or  have  any 
spiritual  knowledge  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  discov- 
ered or  known  of  God  in  any  natural  way.  Without  Divine 
Revelation  man  can  know  that  there  is  an  almighty  power 
or  force  behind  the  universe,  but  what  it  is — ^whether  it  is 
intelligent  or  otherwise,  whether  it  is  one  power  or  many, 
he  cannot  know.  After  revelation  is  given,  and  man  by 
revelation  has  been  taught  of  God  and  spiritual  things,  with 
the  light  of  revelation  shining  all  around  him  even  though 
he  may  not  acknowledge  it— then  he  may  learn  much  of 
spiritual  things  from  nature,  because  she  confirms  the  truths 
of  revelation.  But  without  any  revelation  nature  is  wholly 
dark  about  spiritual  things.  Even  though  men  were  created 
in  a  good  natm-al  state  and  placed  on  this  earth— even  then 
they  could  learn  nothing  of  spiritual  things  from  nature,  but 
still  must  have  them  revealed  to  them  by  the  Lord.  Such 
people,  though  good  and  without  sin,  would  be  only  natural 
people.  The  spiritual  degrees  of  their  minds  could  not  be 
opened  without  spiritual  things  being  taught  them  through 
the  senses,  and  spiritual  things  could  not  be  taught  them 
through  the  senses  imless  those  things  were  revealed  from 
heaven.  Man  cannot  evolve  spiritual  knowledge  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness.  The  intuitions,  the  bright  and 
clear  perceptions  which  sometimes  come  to  the  mind,  are 
not  revelations  in  the  sense  intended  here.  Scriptural  reve- 
lation is  only  by  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  and  the 
sleep  of  the  natural  ones,  the  writer  having  no  perception  of 
what  the  vision  means.  Without  such  revelation  men  could 
never  have  known  anything  of  God,  nor  of  the  spiritual 
world,  nor  of  spiritual  things. 

But  some  one  will  say,  How  then  do  the  heathen,  who 
have  not  the  Christian  Scriptures,  know  about  spiritual 
things?    For  they  have  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the 
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spiritual  world,  though  a  very  faulty  knowledge.    The  an- 
swer is,  that  the  ^ritual  knowledges  possessed  by  the 
heathen  were  derived  originally  from  a  Divine  Revelation 
which  existed  on  this  earth  long  before  our  present  Bible 
was  given.     The  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and  the  book  of 
Job  are  largdy  made  up  from  that  former  revelation.    The 
historical  bodes  of  that  first  revelation  were  called  "The 
Wars  of  the  Lord,"  and  referred,  as  do  the  historical  books 
of  our  Word,  in  their  inmost  sense,  to  the  temptation  com- 
bats of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    We  find  a  reference  to 
these  ancient  bodes  in  Numbers  xxi,  14,  15,  which  passage 
speaks   of  the  book  of  the  '"Wars  of  the  Lord."    The 
prophetical  parts  of  that  first  written  revelation  were  called 
'The  Enimciations."    We  find  a  reference  to  these  in  Num- 
bers xxi,  27-30:  'Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs 
or  in  the  Enunciations  say.  Come  unto  Heshbon,"  etc.    One 
of  the  prophetic  bodes  of  that  Ancient  Word  was  called 
'The  Book  of  Jashur,"  and  Joshua  quoted  from  it  with  ref- 
erence to  the  sun  standing  still  in  Gibeon  (Joshua  x,  12). 
But  though  the  people  possessed  a  revelation,  and  through 
tJat  a  knowledge  of  correspondences,  they  had  corrupted  it 
They  had  lost  all  perception  of  what  the  objects  of  nature 
signified,  and  had  come  to  worship  the  objects  themselves. 
Hence  arose  idolatry  in  different  nations.     The  teachings 
of  that  Ancient  Word  were  taken  from  the  maritime  prov- 
inces of  the  East  and  conveyed  into  Greece,  where  they  were 
turned  into  fables.     Hence  arose  Grecian  mythology,  and 
the  mythology  of  other  nations.     Thus  we  see  that  the 
spiritual  knowledges,  which  in  perverted  form  are  scattered 
through  the  different  religions  of  the  earth,  did  not  come 
without  revelation,  but  are  the  perverted  remnants  of  a 
former  revelation.     There  is  no  knowledge  of  God  or 
heaven  without  revelation.    Unless  the  Lord  revealed  Him- 
sdf  in  a  way  which  is  above  and  beyond  and  outside  of  the 
freedom  and  rationality  of  man,  man  could  never  know  God 
nor  heaven,  any  more  than  he  could  have  an  idea  of  color 
without  seeing,  or  of  sound  without  hearing.     Divine  reve- 
lation is,  therefore,  necessary. 
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VI.  And  now,  finally,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

It  cannot  be  understood  in  its  every  part  without  a 
Divinely  sent  interpreter.  Much  of  the  Word,  as  we  have 
seen— enough  for  salvation — can  be  understood  by  every 
one,  for  the  Word  has  its  clear  passages.  But  it  also  has 
its  darker  portions  and  its  difficulties  which  man  of  himself 
cannot  understand,  and  which  in  this  enlightened  age  are 
stumbling  blocks  to  many  and  which  occasion  some  to  re- 
ject the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  Romanists  and  many  others 
see  that  "the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone"  is  not  sufficient, 
and  hence  the  Romanists  hold  that  the  Pope  and  priesthood 
are  sent  of  God  to  open  the  Word.  The  Mormonists  hold 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  given  for  that  purpose.  Many 
Spiritualists  believe  that  the  mediums  are  for  that  purpose. 
The  Adventists  believe  that  the  Lord  will  come  in  the  ph)rsi- 
cal  clouds  and  open  the  Word  and  explain  all  the  dark  things 
in  it.  The  Friends  or  Quakers  believe  that  George  Fox 
was  sent  of  God  to  do  this.  The  Shakers  believe  that  Ann 
Lee  was.  From  all  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  haaven-sent 
interpreter  of  the  Word  is  needed  to  teach  us  fully  where 
the  spiritual  sense  is  bare  in  the  letter,  and  where  it  is  veiled, 
and  what  the  veiled  portions  mean.  We  cannot  understand 
the  dark  portions  of  the  Word  without  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  is  like  a  candle  to  light  us  on  our  way — z.  doctrine 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  simple  portions  of  the  Word 
and  confirmed  thereby. 

This  doctrine  must  come  from  the  Lord  and  not  from 
man.  It  must  not  be  from  man's  thinking  and  willing,  for 
one  man  has  no  more  authority  over  us  than  another.  We 
cannot  bow  down  to  any  man.  We  can  accept  the  doctrine 
only  so  far  as  we  see  that  it  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  ccMi- 
tains  nothing  of  any  man's  thinking  and  willing. 

But  the  man  through  whom  the  new  doctrine  comes  must 
be  in  the  full  possession  cf  his  senses,  or  else  what  comes 
through  him  will  be  a  new  Bible.  What  is  needed  is  not 
a  new  Bible  but  a  Divinely  sent  doctrine  giving  us  the  inside 
of  the  old  Bible. 
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How  can  this  come?  On  the  same  principle  that  a  letter 
can  come  from  a  distance.  It  does  not  come  from  the  post- 
master or  carrier  who  delivers  it,  but  from  your  absent 
friend.  The  carrier  is  voluntary  and  rational  when  he  de- 
livers the  letter  to  you,  yet  it  does  not  come  from  him  but 
only  through  his  office.  Just  so  the  sacraments  come  from 
the  Lord  and  not  from  the  priest  who  administers  them. 
He  is  voluntary  and  rational  when  he  administers  them, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  of  his  own  will  or  rationality  cleav- 
ing to  them ;  they  are  from  the  Lord  through  him. 

Just  so  we  believe  with  reference  to  Emanuel  Swednborg. 
The  doctrine  needed  to  open  and  show  the  consistency  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  from  this  man  but  through  his  oMce,  He 
says  that  the  Lord  called  him  to  this  office.  His  office  was 
a  special  one,  just  as  every  person's  true  use  is  a  special  one. 
Each  has  a  work  that  no  other  can  do,  and  so  had  this  man. 
The  Lord  created  that  office  for  the  sake  of  revealing  to  the 
world  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  He  called 
this  man  to  it,  and  qualified  him  to  perform  it.  The  new 
doctrine  is  from  the  Lord  through  that  office,  and  not  from 
man.  And  if  we  find  the  man  mixing  an)rthing  of  his  own 
with  that  office,  we  reject  it  just  as  we  do  when  we  find  a 
judge,  postmaster,  or  priest  mixing  an3^ng  of  his  own 
with  his  office.  We  receive  Divine  things  from  the  Lord, 
not  from  men ;  though  men  be  the  channels.  The  needed  in- 
terpreter of  the  Word  today  is  not  any  man  but  the  truth 
wUch  comes  from  the  Lord  through  Swedenborg's  office. 

How  can  we  discover  if  there  is  anything  of  his  own 
mixed  with  the  message  which  he  brings?  In  the  light  of 
that  message  itself.  How  do  we  discover  spots  on  the  sun  ? 
In  its  own  light,  do  we  not?  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of 
confounding  them  with  the  light  of  the  sun.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  confounding  your  city  water  with  the  pipe  that 
conducts  it  to  you?  Is  there  any  danger  of  confounding 
your  gas  light  with  the  burner  through  which  it  comes? 
So  with  the  message  that  this  man  brings — ^it  is  so  dififerent 
from  the  human  instrument  who  brings  it,  so  Divine,  so  clear 
and  rational,  that  we  could  discover  at  once  if  there  were 
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anything  of  his  own  mixed  with  it  But  the  vrritcr  has 
been  a  diligent  and  careful  student  of  it  for  many  years 
and  has  never  discovered  enough  of  the  human  instrument 
mixed  with  it  to  interfere  with  its  purity  and  its  purpose. 

Why  did  it  not  come  before  ?  Because  it  was  not  needed. 
Many  of  the  human  race  were  in  that  simple  state  wherein 
only  the  clear  and  simple  portions  of  the  Word  could  serve 
them.  Others  were  in  such  a  state  that  the  only  conception 
they  could  have  of  the  Lord  was  an  imperfect  one,  and  hence 
they  needed  those  portions  of  the  Word  which  reveal  the 
Lord  as  angry  with  the  wicked,  as  repenting,  and  so  on.  It 
was  better  for  them  to  have  such  a  conception  of  God  than 
none  at  all.  Still  others  were  in  such  a  gross  state  that 
they  needed  to  have  the  Word  darkened  to  them,  so  that  they 
could  not  understand  it;  for  if  they  had  imderstood  it 
they  would  have  disobeyed  it  and  profaned  it,  and  thus  they 
would  have  become  worse  sinners  than  ever;  and  the  Lord 
in  His  mercy  always  seeks  to  prevent  that. 

But  in  these  da)rs  it  is  different  The  civilized  world  has 
now  reached  that  age  answering  to  the  age  of  a  youth  when 
his  rationality  begins  to  blossom  out  and  he  begins  to  ques- 
tion and  try  everything.  Men  see  difficulties  in  the  Bible 
which  they  never  saw  before;  and  unless  those  difficulties 
are  met  and  removed  intelligent  minds  will  reject  the  Word. 
And  that  is  why  the  light  has  come  now  and  not  before. 

The  Sacred  Word  is  the  only  means,  the  only  way,  of 
eternal  life;  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  keep  that  way 
open,  to  remove  obstructions  from  it  that  all  may  walk  in 
it  who  desire,  and  that  many  may  desire  who  otherwise 
would  not.  We  should  make  it  the  man  of  our  counsel, 
the  guide  of  our  life.  We  should  come  to  it  as  to  the  oracles 
of  God,  where  we  may  hear  His  voice.  The  Word 
should  engage  not  only  our  heads  but  our  hearts,  and  ap- 
pear in  our  lives.  We  should  meditate  upon  it  and  pray 
over  it  in  solitude.  And  in  spiritual  zeal  we  should  defend 
it  with  all  the  power  of  those  principles  of  truth  which  the 
Lord  has  committed  tmto  us. 

E.  D.  Daniels. 
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NUNC  LICET.* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  the  subject  of  my 
address  was  "Our  attitude  toward  Swedenborg's  writings." 
In  it  I  endeavored  to  show  that  he  repeatedly  speaks  of 
those  writings, — ^that  is,  of  the  books  putdished  by  him,  after 
his  illumination, — as  containing  a  new  revelation  of  truth 
from  the  Lord.  This  is  the  foremost  and  paramount  fact 
to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  them.  They  are  not 
presented  to  us  as  the  mere  product  of  his  own  intelligence. 
He  did  not  think  out  their  teachings  through  the  usual 
process  of  inductive  reasoning.  Every  such  personal  credit 
for  them  he  utterly  disclaims.  Nevertheless  they  were  writ- 
ten with  his  pen,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rational  faculties,  and 
expressed  in  his  language.  It  was  given  him  by  the  Lord 
to  perceive  the  true  doctrine  contained  in  the  Divine  Word, 
and  he  wrote  it  out  in  his  own  way.  Thus  what  he  wrote, 
though  drawn  from  the  Word,  was  dearly  not  the  same  as 
the  Word  itself.  The  latter  was  written  in  the  Divine  style, 
with  which  no  other  can  be  compared.  It  was  orally  dic- 
tated to  pro[^ets  and  evangelists,  so  that  even  the  very  lan- 
guage was  the  Lord's.  Coming  down  from  Him  through 
the  heavens,  it  bears  its  own  special  message  to  each  heaven. 
That  is  to  say,  within  the  natural  or  literal  sense  which  we 
read  in  this  world,  are  spiritual  and  celestial  senses,  whereby 
He  q)eaks  to  angels.  These  different  senses  make  one  by 
correspondence,  and  thus  are  a  means  of  bringing  men  on 
earth  and  men  in  heaven  into  interior  association  with  each 
other.  The  Word  stands  alone  among  books  in  being  writ- 
ten in  this  manner,  and  in  performing  the  functions  here  de- 
scribed. •  It  is  a  Divine  revelation  of  unique  character, — the 
one  revelation  which  can  be  truly  said  to  proceed  from  the 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Association  at  its 
semi-annual  meeting  Oct  12,  1912. 
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Lord's  own  mouth,  and  to  partake,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of 
His  holiness;  insomuch  that,  as  we  are  taught,  there  is  "holi- 
ness in  every  sentence  and  in  every  utterance,  yes,  in  some 
places  in  the  very  letters."  Needless  is  it  to  say  that  no  such 
claim  is  made  by  Swedenborg,  or  could  properly  be  made  by 
anyone,  on  behalf  of  his  writings.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  different  kind  of  revelation,  which  is  rightly  called 
Divine,  should  not  be  given  to  the  world  through  his  agency. 

Of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  the  Word,  as  related  to 
Swedenborg's  writings,  it  may  properly  be  said  that  it  is 
primary,  whereas  the  latter  are  secondary.  The  Word  is 
the  source  whence  the  truth  taught  in  the  writings  is  de- 
rived. The  writings  are  an  exposition  of  the  Word,  a  dis- 
closure of  its  inner  contents,  an  unfolding  of  doctrine  from 
it.  They  bring  to  view*  some  of  the  innumerable  treasures 
which  have  always  been  stored  up  in  the  Word,  and  furnish 
the  key  to  the  discovery  of  others.  Thus  they  are  subsidiary 
to  the  Word,  and  supplement  it  by  enlarging  our  knowledge 
of  its  teachings.  By  the  service  which  they  render,  the 
Word  is  made  complete  and  all-satisfying  at  a  period  when 
the  true  tmderstanding  of  it  has  been  lost.  They  are  none 
the  less  a  Divine  revelation,  because  they  are  tributary  to 
the  Word,  which  still  remains  the  centre  and  foimtain  of 
light.  Nor  are  they  any  the  less  a  Divine  revelation,  be- 
cause they  are  not  written  in  the  same  style  as  the  Word,  and 
because  they  are  addressed  to  the  rational  thought  of  men. 

This  last  characteristic  of  the  New-Church  doctrines  was 
mentioned  in  the  former  address,  and  calls  for  further  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  The  days  of  external  au- 
thority in  spiritual  matters  have  passed  away.  It  is  no 
longer  any  one's  duty, — as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be, — to 
accept  this  or  that  religious  dogma,  simply  because  it  has 
ecclesiastical  sanction.  Rather  is  it  incumbent  on  us  not  to 
accept  it  merely  for  that  reason.  The  motto,  "Nunc  licet," 
"Now  it  is  allowable"  to  enter  understandingly  into  the  hid- 
den things  of  faith,  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  it  is 
not  allowable  to  do  otherwise.  We  have  no  right  to  pretend 
that  we  believe  things  which  we  cannot  understand.     Such 
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a  pretense  is  wholly  false  and  hypocritical.  It  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Church.  It  betokens  the 
state  of  spiritual  slavery  from  which  the  New  Church  seeks 
to  deliver  us.  Her  teachings  commend  themselves  by  the 
very  fact  that  ihey  are  clear  and  reasonable.  They  en- 
courage us  to  study  them  with  open  minds.  We  accept 
diem  because  th^  are  manifestly  true.  They  are  the  basis 
of  a  rational  religion.  They  furnish  us  with  a  genuine 
spiritual  philosophy.  Not  because  they  speak  with  a  voice 
of  authority, — for  this  they  never  do, — but  because  they  keep 
us  always  free  to  follow  truth  wherever  she  may  lead,  do  we 
value  and  cherish  them.  Their  constant  invitation  is.  Trust 
to  our  guidance,  because  it  proves  itself  safe  and  sure.  Thus 
diey  not  only  show  the  necessity  of  freedom  and  rationality, 
but  stimulate  their  steady  exercise. 

In  a  word,  the  motto*  "Ntmc  licet,''  opens  before  us  il- 
limitable vistas  of  truth  which  are  yet  to  be  explored.  The 
new  revelation  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  but  is  chiefly 
a  declaration  of  principles.  Those  principles  are  given  us 
to  be  aiq>lied.  They  are  capable  of  endless  development. 
They  should  lead  us  from  strength  to  strength  in  their 
widening  of  our  field  of  thought,  and  in  their  influence  on 
life  and  character.  We  are  only  in  the  banning  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  them.  The  few  general  teachings  with 
which  we  are  to  some  extent  familiar  contain  in  themselves 
infinite  particulars  which  cannot  be  exhausted  to  eternity. 
How  indeed  can  the  case  be  otherwise?  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  Heavenly  Doctrines  are  a  complete  system  of  spiritual 
philosophy,  their  range  must  be  boundless;  they  must  stand 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  all  truth ;  they  must  be  ever 
showing  themselves  in  new  aspects  and  relations  more  and 
more.  If,  as  we  further  believe,  the  internal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  make  known  to  us  is  the  very  wisdom  of 
heaven,  still  greater  cause  have  we  to  recognize  their  im- 
measurable scope  and  value,— the  countless  opportunities 
they  offer  for  progress  in  the  way  of  life  everlasting. 

This  view  of  the  new  revelation  should  make  us  very 
humble  in  our  contemplation  of  it.     It  should  keep  us  al- 
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ways  in  the  attitude  of  childlike  learners.  Although  it  en- 
courages the  constant  use  of  our  reasoning  powers,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  "enter  imderstandingly  into  the  hidden 
things  of  faith/'  it  is  an  unceasing  rebuke  to  intellectual 
pride  and  arrogance.  Although  it  opens  before  us  a  won- 
derful new  world  of  thought,  it  shows  how  little  we  know, 
or  can  expect  to  know,  as  compared  with  the  infinite  foun- 
tain from  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  draw.  There  are  also 
many  other  points  which  it  reveals.  One  is  that  a  complete 
system  of  Divine  truth  must  not  only  be  an  organic  whole, 
but  that  all  its  parts  must  be  definitely  connected  and  related 
with  each  other.  Moreover  there  must  be  order  and  sub- 
ordination among  them.  Every  perfect  form,  whether  nat- 
ural or  spiritual,  bodily  or  mental,  must  have  a  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  its  own.  All  doctrinal  teachings  are  not  of 
equal  value.  Some  are  greater,  some  are  less.  Some  are  of 
the  first  importance,  absolutely  essential  to  orderly  life; 
others  are  relatively  unimportant,  and  by  comparison,  non^ 
essential.  Swedenborg,  always  careful  in  his  use  of  words, 
distinguishes  between  doctrines  and  doctrinals;  meaning 
by  the  former  general  truths,  and  by  the  latter  "things  per- 
taining to  them.**  The  principles  of  a  true  philosophy 
must  likewise  vary  in  a  similar  way.  Some  are  primary 
and  fimdamental,  others,  secondary  and  subordinate. 

To  exercise  our  rationality  with  regard  to  these  things  is 
not  only  legitimate,  but  necessary.  We  need  to  view  Divine 
revelation  as  a  whole,  to  note  its  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
to  recognize  their  right  proportions  and  relations,  and, 
finally,  to  give  to  each  its  rightful  place  and  emphasis.  The 
truth  of  religion  is  no  less  positive  and  exact  than  the 
truth  of  science,  and  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated 
in  a  similar  way.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  calls 
for  the  use  of  higher  faculties.  "Faith,"  says  Sweden- 
borg, "is  the  internal  acknowledgment  (or  recogni- 
tion) of  truth.*'  It  is  a  perception  of  spiritual  verities,  like 
that  which  man  has  in  seeing  natural  objects.  The  power 
of  exercising  it  is  bom  with  us  just  as  the  sense  of  sight  is. 
Whether  or  not  we  do  exercise  it  depends  on  our  own  state 
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of  mind.  If  we  are  full  of  preconceived  opinions,  which 
prevent  our  thinking  freely,  or  if  we  love  evil  rather  than 
good,  and  feel  no  concern  about  the  better  life  which  we 
ought  to  lead,  our  minds  are  closed  against  the  truth,  and  it 
remains  unperceived  and  unknown.  But  on  the  other  hand 
if  we  are  not  enslaved  by  false  dogmas,  if  we  sincerely  de- 
sire to  live  according  to  the  Lord's  teachings,  we  shall  yearn 
for  His  truth,  as  a  blind  man  for  light;  we  shall  know  it 
when  it  is  presented  to  view;  a  genuine  living  faith  will  be 
ours.  Our  Lord  says,  "If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  And  the  enlightened  herald 
of  the  New  Church,  following  out  the  thought,  declares  to 
all  doubters  on  the  subject,  "Shun  evils  as  sins,  and  go  to  the 
Lord,  and  you  will  have  as  much  (faith)  as  you  desire." 
(Doctrine  of  Faith,  n.  12.) 

If,  then,  we  take  advantage  of  the  greater  liberty  implied 
in  the  term  "Nunc  licet,"  we  shall  be  in  the  constant  effort 
to  act  on  the  foregoing  principles.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  assertion  that  Divine  truth  is  essentially  one; 
we  shall  seek  for  the  evidences  which  prove  it  We  shall 
wish  to  gain  for  ourselves  the  certainty  which  comes  from 
its  demonstration.  Growth  in  spiritual  wisdom  must  needs 
depend  on  an  ever  increasing  sense  of  its  practical  help  to 
our  own  souls.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  an  internal  sense,  unless,  in  the  light  which  that 
knowledge  affords,  we  read  and  study  them,  and  apply  them 
to  life?  What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  the  assurance  that 
all  true  teachings  are  connected  and  interrelated,  unless  in 
the  free  exercise  of  our  own  intelligence  we  trace  out  some 
of  those  connections  and  relations?  Then,  too,  it  is  of  no 
small  consequence  that  we  should,  ourselves,  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  vital  and  essential  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  is  relatively  unimportant  and  non-essential  on  the 
other.  All  these  are  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may 
and  must  use  our  rational  powers,  if  we  would  enter  under- 
standingly  into  the  hidden  things  of  faith. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  r^^d  truth  as  a  complete  whole, 
we  shall  see  that  it  must  be  consistent  throughout.     There 
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can  be  no  contradictions  in  it.  Science,  for  instance,  can- 
not be  at  variance  with  revelation.  If  opposition  seems  to 
exist  between  them,  the  reason  is  that  our  imderstanding  of 
one  or  the  other  or  both  is  faulty.  The  knowledge  that  they 
are  really  in  agreement  should  lead  us  to  seek  to  unify  them. 
We  ought  not  too  hastily  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  of  them,  in  any  given  case,  is  to  be  condemned.  Nor 
should  we  be  content  to  leave  them  forever  imreconciled. 
Our  constant  endeavor  should  be  to  find  that  true  explana- 
tion of  spiritual  principles  and  natural  phenomena  which 
brings  them  into  harmony  with  each  other.  When  this  is 
done,  religion,  based  on  revelation,  will  hold  the  central 
place  in  our  minds,  and  science  will  be  its  faithful  hand- 
maid. The  laws  of  heaven,  as  disclosed  in  God's  holy 
Word,  will  everywhere  receive  the  amplest  confirmation 
from  those  who  in  their  own  separate  fields  interpret  His 
works.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  visions  which  rise  before 
the  mind's  eye  whenever  one  contemplates  the  beautiful  tem- 
ple figuring  the  New  Church,  with  its  promise  of  spiritual 
emancipation.  It  is  akin  to  the  verse  from  Leviticus,  in- 
scribed on  the  bell  which  hangs  over  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia :  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof."    (Leviticus  xxv,  lo.) 

What  a  world-wide  difference  there  is  between  truth  re- 
garded as  detached  facts,  and  the  same  truth  seen  o^- 
lectively,  like  "a  city  compact  together!"  The  latter  ex- 
pression, as  you  know,  is  used  in  the  Psalms  to  describe 
Jerusalem.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  New  Jerusalem  of 
the  Apocalypse,  whereby  the  connected  system  of  doctrine, 
which  constitutes  the  essential  New  Church,  is  beautifully 
pictiued.  How  immeasurably  must  our  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  doctrine  be  enhanced,  when  we  behold  the 
picture  in  this  way!  How  great,  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  must  be 
the  loss  we  suffer!  To  see  things  out  of  proportion  is 
sometimes  worse  than  not  seeing  them  at  all.  To  see  them 
out  of  their  connection  with  otiier  things  to  which  they  are 
related,  is  often  to  gain  an  entirely  false  impression.  One 
of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  we,  as  New  Churchmen, 
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are  subjected,  is  here  indicated.  Some  of  the  worst  mis- 
takes which  the  Church  has  made  in  the  past  have  grown 
out  of  the  habit  of  treating  her  teachings  as  if  they  all  stood 
on  the  same  level,  and  oat  was  no  more  important  than  an- 
other. Our  Lord  rebuked  the  Pharisees,  saying*  **Ye  pay 
tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done.*' All  of  us  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  same  error,  un- 
less we  are  on  our  guard.  Examples  need  not  be  wanting. 
To  take  an  obvious  instance,  what  is  easier  than  to  em- 
phasize unduly  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship? 
These  are  mere  externals,  but  are  sometimes  made  to  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  the  chief  thing  in  religion.  Sweden- 
borg  somewhere  q)eaks  of  ritual  as  the  dress  in  which  the 
Church  is  clothed.  A  well  fitting  and  becoming  dress  is 
indeed  needful;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  monopo- 
lize attention  to  the  exclusion  of  more  vital  interests.  It  is 
one  of  those  matters  which  in  common  life  properly  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  climate  and  other  ex- 
traneous ccMiditions.  Likewise  the  forms  of  worship  are 
rightly  influenced  by  men's  habits  and  dispositions,  and  the 
mentsd  atmosj^ere  in  which  they  live.  Again,  there  is 
doubtless  a  true  order  in  the  priesthood  or  ministry;  and 
much  instruction  may  be  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the 
Church  concerning  it.  But  this  also  is  a  comparatively  ex- 
ternal matter  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  To  allow  it  to 
usurp  the  place  which  belongs  to  primary  principles  is  to  dis- 
tort and  mutilate  the  whole  body  of  Divine  trudi. 

A  luminous  passage  on  the  general  subject  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

There  are  things  essential,  and  things  instrumental.  In  order 
that  what  is  essential  may  produce  any  effect,  it  must  have  what  is 
instrumental  as  a  means  whereby  to  act;  for,  as  the  instrumental 
is  formed,  so  it  acts.  For  example,  the  body  is  the  instrument  of 
its  spirit;  the  external  man  it  the  instrument  of  the  internal; 
knowledge  is  the  instrument  of  truth ;  and  truth  is  the  instrument  of 
good  ....    But  essentials  are  called  in  the  Word  real  things. 
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and  are  those  things  which  act  by  means  of  instrumentals.  In- 
teriors, inasmuch  as  they  act  by  means  of  exteriors,  are  therefore 
respectively  essentials.  By  things  instrmnental  not  becoming  mat- 
ters of  concern  is  meant  that  not  they,  but  essentials,  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  end;  for,  so  far  as  instrumentals  are  regarded  as  an 
end,  essentials  withdraw  themselves  and  vanish.  Thus,  if  knowl- 
edge is  regarded  as  an  end  and  truths  are  of  no  concern, 
truths  at  length  so  vanish  away  that  it  cannot  be  apperceived 
whether  they  be  truths.  Also  if  truths  are  regarded  as  an  end  and 
good  is  ,qf  no  concern,  good  at  length  so  vanishes  as  not  to  be. 
Likewise  if  earthly  or  corporeal  or  worldly  things  are  accounted 
as  an  end,  so  that  they  only  and  not  heavenly  things  are  objects  of 
concern,  heavenly  things  so  vanish  away  that  at  last  scarcely  any- 
thing heavenly  is  acknowledged.    (Arcana  Coelestia  n.  5948.) 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  almost  anything-  can  be 
proved  from  the  Bible  by  one  who  is  disposed  to  make  use  of 
it  for  that  piupose.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Church.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  falsified  by  ignorant  or  evil-minded  persons. 
Passages  taken  out  of  their  connection,  or  read  without  re- 
gard to  other  teachings  which  they  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate, may  be  made  apparently  to  say  the  opposite  of  what 
they  really  mean.  No  more  common  mistake  is  there  than 
that  of  confounding  the  essential  with  the  instrumental, 
which  was  just  referred  to;  for  it  is  an  inborn  tendency  of 
himian  nature.  Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  love  external 
and  worldly  things  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  what  they 
were  designed  to  be, — ^namely,  means  to  a  higher  end.  When 
this  error  is  committed,  too  often,  as  we  have  seen,  the  end 
itself  is  lost  sight  of,  and  "vanishes  away."  But  in  the  reve- 
lations made  to  the  New  Oiurch  we  are  abtmdantly  pro- 
tected against  this  danger.  They  make  clear  to  us, — if  we 
do  in  truth,  read  them  understandingly, — ^what  in  their 
teachings  is  essential,  and  what  is  merely  instrumental. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  our  being  led  astray  by  any  larger 
freedom  which  they  give  us,  provided  only  we  are  guided 
by  the  principles  which  they  themselves  lay  down. 

We  are  helped  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere  in  our  consid- 
eration of  spiritual  truth,  by  the  analogy  of  the  hiunan  body. 
This  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  complete 
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whole  is  made  up  of  many  parts,  each  of  which  contributes 
to  the  perfection  of  that  whole.     It  shows  also  the  relative 
values  of  the  parts,  and  the  order  and  subordination  in  which 
they  stand  with  respect  to  each  other.     Some  of  the  bodily 
organs  and  members  are  vital  and  indispensable;  whereas 
others  are  comparatively  unin^>ortant     A  man  cannot  live, 
for  instance,  without  heart  and  brain;  but  he  can,  if  neces- 
sary, easily  survive  the  loss  of  hair  and  finger-nails.     The 
last-named  are  useful  and  desirable;  but  the  first  are  abso- 
lutely essential.     Even  so  is  it  in  tiie  classification  of  truth,— 
of  doctrines  and  doctrinals  from  the  writings  of  the  Church. 
They  are  of  all  grades  of  value.    Two  kinds  are  mentioned 
on  tfie  title-page  of  the  "Arcana  Coelestia."    One  is  "the 
hidden  things  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  or  Word  of 
the  Lord."     The  other  is  "things  seen  in  the  world  of  spirits 
and  the  heaven  of  angels."     Surely  there  is  a  distinction 
here,  which  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind, — ^not  a  distinc- 
tion  between    truth    and    falsity,    but   between    different 
kinds   of   truth.     It    is   no   disparagement   to   either   to 
say    that    the    truth    drawn    directly    from    the    opened 
Word  is  central  and  primary,  while  that  relating  to  the 
other  world  is  collateral  and  secondary.     Or,  to  take  a  still 
stronger  example,  who  would  affirm  that  the  accounts  given 
in  the  "Earths  in  the  Universe,"  about  life  on  the  various 
planets  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  catqfory  with  the  "Doc- 
trine of  the  Lord?"    There  is  no  contrariety  between  them, 
no  question  of  veracity  in  either  case,  but  the  one  is  plainly 
subsidiary  to  the  other.     The  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
human  conditions  on  other  earths  could  be  wholly  lost  out  of 
memory,  without  disturbing  our  faith,  or  affecting  our  re- 
lations to  Him  who  is  the  object  of  our  worship.     Yet  by 
means  of  that  knowledge  those  relations  are  wonderfully 
confirmed  and  strengthened.     We  have  a  view  of  creation 
and  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  connection  with  it  far 
broader  than  we  should  possess  if  our  thought  were  limited 
to  oiu-  own  little  field  of  space.     So  the  teaching  of  the 
''Earths  in  the  Universe"  belongs  legitimately  to  the  revela- 
tion made  for  the  New  Church,  though  it  deals  with  natural 
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facts  more  than  with  spiritual  principles,  and  is  to  be  classed 
as  something  instrumental,  rather  than  essential. 

Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  principles  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  illustrate.  Many  examples  might  be 
furnished  from  the  history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  to 
show  how  often  she  has  encountered  disaster,  through  the 
failure  to  view  her  doctrines  in  true  perq)ective,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  higher  and  tiie  lower,  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  essential  and  the  instrumental,  among  them« 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should  come  to  a  close.  Enough  has 
been  said,  I  trust,  to  show  that  beside  accepting  devoutly, 
as  a  new  revelation,  the  teachings  given  through  Sweden- 
borg,  we  have  equal  need  of  remembering  their  rational 
character,  and  of  always  exercising  the  freedom  accorded  us 
in  the  phrase,  "Nunc  Licet" 

James  Reed. 
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THE  WORD  AND  DOCTRINE. 

In  the  New-Church  Review  for  July  there  appeared  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  James  Reed  on  "Our  Attitude  Toward 
Swedenborg's  Writings/'  presenting  them  as  a  Divine  reve- 
lation, but  differentiating  them  from  the  Word.  One  critic, 
after  conunending  the  general  position  of  the  article,  takes 
exception  to  the  following  statement : 

It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  Swedenborg  assigns  no  such 
place  to  his  own  writings  [as  he  does  to  the  Word].  He  nowhere 
claims  that  they  are  Divine  Truth  itself,  containing  infinite  mean- 
ing, that  within  them  are  spiritual  and  cdestial  senses,  that  they 
serve  to  conjoin  man  with  the  Lord  and  to  consociate  him  with  the 
angels,  or  that  any  part  of  them  is  holy  even  in  the  very  letters. 
Hence  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  Word  which  holds  a 
position  that  is  all  its  own.  They  are  a  Divine  revelation,  but  of 
a  land  unlike  any  that  has  preceded  them.  They  are  of  and  from 
the  Word,  but  are  not  the  Word  itself.  (VoL  XIX,  p.  340.) 

The  critic  takes  exception  to  the  use  of  the  expression, 
"but  are  not  the  Word  itself,"  which  he  regards  as  an  "ex- 
pression of  the  negative  spirit,"  and  he  thinks  it  "stultifies" 
every  affirmation  made  by  Mr.  Reed.  We  refer  to  this,  not 
in  any  spirit  of  controversy,  but  as  raising  an  important 
question  as  to  the  differentiation  of  Swedenborg's  writings 
from  the  Word.  In  other  words,  it  raises  the  question, 
What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  Word  and  doc- 
trine? It  is  to  this  question  that  we  wish  now  to  direct  the 
thought ;  and  especiaJly  to  find  out  from  Swedenborg  him- 
self how  he  differentiates  doctrinal  writings  from  the 
Word ;  for  we  suppose  that  no  professed  believer  in  Sweden- 
borg will  dispute  the  statement  that  his  theological  works 
are  doctrinal  writings. 

It  seems  highly  important  that  Swedenborg's  own  testi- 
mony regarding  the  meaning  of  his  own  terms  should  be 
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brought  forth  into  clear  light,  and  especially  his  own  testi- 
mony be  secured  as  to  the  difference  between  his  theological 
works  and  the  Word.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  study 
of  this  distinction,  and  the  coming  into  clear  light  on  the 
subject,  does  not  put  one  in  the  "negative"  attitude  toward 
these  writings  as  a  Divine  revelation,  when  their  own  testi- 
mony is  sought  as  to  their  nature  and  quality.  Neither 
does  the  affirmation  that  "the  writings  are  the  Word,"  as- 
sure us  that  those  who  make  it  understand  the  true  teaching 
of  the  writings  on  this  subject.  It  is  only  by  a  study  of 
Swedenborg's  own  use  of  his  terms,  and  his  definitions  of 
them,  that  we  can  gain  a  clear  insight  into  his  meaning, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Word  and  of  his  own  writings. 

I.    The  Terms,  The  Word  and  Doctrine. 

Dr.  Beyer  wrote  to  Swedenborg  asking  why  he  did  not 
quote  the  apostolic  writings  in  his  theological  works. 
Swedenborg  replied : 

In  respect  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  Paul,  I  have  not 
quoted  them  in  the  Arcana  Coelestia  because  they  are  doctrinal 
writings,  and  consequently  are  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word, 
like  those  of  the  prophets,  of  David,  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
book  of  Revelation.  The  style  of  the  Word  consists  altogether  of 
correspondences,  wherefore  it  is  effective  of  immediate  communi- 
cation with  heaven;  but  in  doctrinal  writings  there  is  a  different 
style,  which  has  indeed  communication  with  heaven,  but  mediately. 
They  were  written  thus  by  the  aposdes  that  the  new  Qiristian 
Church  might  be  commenced  through  them;  wherefore  matters  of 
doctrine  could  not  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word,  but  they 
had  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood  more 
clearly  and  intimately.  The  writings  of  the  aposdes  are,  neverthe- 
less, good  books  of  the  church,  insisting  upon  the  doctrine  of 
charity  and  its  faith  as  strongly  as  the  Lord  Himself  has  done  in 
the  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Revelation ;  as  may  be  seen  and  found 
evident  by  every  one  who  in  reading  them  directs  his  attention  to 
these  points. 

(Documents  Concerning  Swedenborg,  R.  L.  Tafel,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
240,  241.) 

Swedenborg  is  here  speaking  of  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  in  contrast  with  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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the  Gospels,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  calling  the  former 
"doctrinal  writings/'  the  latter  "the  Word;"  but  he  charac- 
terizes doctrinal  writings  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Word  as  follows  : 

Doctrinal  writings  arc  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word. 
The  style  of  the  Word  consists  altogether  of  correspondences,  but 
in  doctrinal  writings  there  is  a  different  ttyle.  The  Word  is  ef- 
fective of  immediate  communication  with  heaven,  but  doctrinal 
writings  effect  communicaton  only  mediately. 

Here  doctrinal  writings  are  differentiated  from  the  Word. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  such  writings  in  order  that  the 
Christian  church  might  be  established  tiirough  them.     And 
it  is  further  said,  "Wherefore  matters  of  doctrine  could  not 
be  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word,  but  they  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood  more  clearly 
and  intimately."     Swedenborg  thus  draws  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  Word  and  doctrine,  emphatically  saying 
that  doctrinal  writings  could  not  be  written  in  the  style  of 
the  Word.     He  is  indeed  directly  speaking  of  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  yet  he  makes  the  broad  application  to  all 
doctrinal  writings;  and  we  must  note  the  important  place 
that  he  gives  to  them,  for  without  such  writings  the  apostolic 
church  could  not  have  been  established.     The  fact  that  doc- 
trinal writings  are  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word  does 
not  degrade  them,  for  they  have  their  own  function  and  use, 
which  even  the  Word  itself  taken  alone,  could  not  perform. 
He  also  says  that  the  truth  in  such  writings  is  expressed  as 
"strongly  as  the  Lord  Himself  has  done  in  the  Gospels  and 
book  of  Revelation."     Let  us  now  see  if  Swedenborg  ap- 
plies this  distinction  between  the  Word  and  doctrinal  writ- 
ings to  his  own  theological  works  in  their  relation  to  the 
Word.     In  a  series  of  chapters  in  the  work  on  the  Sacred 
Scripture  this  distinction  between  the  Word  and  doctrine 
is  most  clearly  drawn.    He  makes  such  statements  as  the 
following: 

The  Word  is  not  understood  without  doctrine.     (Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, nn.  51,  52.) 
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Doctrine  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word. 
(Sacred  Scripture^  nn.  53-56.) 

The  Divine  Truth,  which  is  to  be  of  doctrine,  appears  to  none 
but  those  who  are  in  enlightenment  from  the  Lord.  {Ibid.  nn. 
57-61.) 

The  church  is  from  the  Word;  and  is  such  as  its  understanding 
of  the  Word  is.  (Ibid.  nn.  76-79.) 

Prom  these,  and  many  similar  passages,  it  appears  why 
doctrine  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  Word,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church.  Doctrine  is  the  means  of  giving  an 
understanding  of  the  Word, — in  fact  it  is  the  formulated  tm- 
derstanding  of  the  Word.  The  church  therefore  is  accord- 
ing to  its  doctrine,  that  is,  its  understanding  of  the  Word, 
"a  noble  church  if  in  genuine  truths,  an  ignoble  church  if 
not  in  genuine  truths,  and  a  destroyed  church  if  in  falsified 
truths."     (Sacred  Scripture,  n.  yy.) 

Moreover  Swedenborg  frequently  declared  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  church  from  the  Word, 
as  where  he  says : 

This  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  is  effected  by  means  of  a  man, 
before  whom  the  Lord  has  manifested  Himself  in  person,  and  whom 
He  has  filled  with  His  Spirit,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  through  the  Word  from  Him.  As  the  Lord  cannot  mani- 
fest Himself  in  person — and  yet  has  foretold  that  He  will  come  and 
found  a  New  Church, — ^it  follows  that  He  will  do  this  by  means  of 
a  man,  who  can  not  only  receive  the  doctrines  of  this  church  by 
the  understanding,  but  can  also  publish  them  by  the  press.  From 
the  first  day  of  that  call  I  have  not  received  anything  which  per- 
tains to  the  doctrines  of  that  church  from  any  angel,  but  from  the 
Lord  a],one  while  I  read  the  Word.  (True  Christian  Religion,  n. 
779.     See  alsiQ  Arcana  Coelestia,  nn.  9424,  10234,  10400.) 

Swedenborg  here  speaks  of  reading  the  Word,  that  is, 
the  Sacred  Scripture.  While  reading,  the  Lord  opened  his 
understanding  to  perceive  the  truth  therein;  this  truth  he 
fcHmuIated  and  published  in  his  doctrinal  writings,  and  these 
published  books  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

That  truth  must  exist  in  both  forms,  namely,  in  the  form 
of  the  Word  and  of  doctrine,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  there  the  Word  and  doctrine  in  the  world,  but 
they  also  exist  in  heaven.     We  read : 
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The  angds  have  the  Word,  and  read  it  the  same  as  men  do  on 
the  earth,  and  also  draw  from  it  their  doctrinals,  and  preach  h*om 
it  (n.  221).  It  is  the  same  Word;  hut  its  natund  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  of  the  letter  with  us,  does  not  exist  in  heaven,  hut  only 
the  spiritual  sense.     (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  259.) 

In  the  heavens  as  on  eardi  there  are  doctrines,  preachings,  and 
temples.  The  preachings  are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines.  The 
doc^ines  are  adapted  to  the  perceptions  of  the  angels.  (Ibid,  nn. 
221-227.) 

The  doctrine  which  now  follows  is  also  from  heaven.  .  .  For 
the  chnrch  is  in  heaven  equally  as  on  earth,  since  the  Word  is 
there,  doctrine  from  the  Word  is  there,  and  there  are  temples 
there  and  preachings  in  them.  .  .  I  will  now  pass  to  the  doc- 
trine itself  which  is  for  the  new  church,  and  which,  because  it  has 
been  revealed  to  me  from  heaven,  is  called  the  heavenly  doctrine. 
(New  Jerusalem  and  Its  Heavenly  Doctrine,  n.  7.) 

The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  contained  in  the 
theological  works  of  Swedenborg.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  namely,  books  in  which  the  ^ritual  sense 
of  the  Word  is  explained,  those  narrating  conditions  and 
things  relating  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  those  presenting 
the  truth  in  s}rstematic,  rational  and  philosophical  order. 
Some  have  thought  that  works  like  "Heaven  and  HeU"  and 
the  "Last  Judgment"  do  not  come  tmder  the  class  of  doc- 
trinal works.  This  opinion  however  is  not  supported  by 
Swedenborg  who  continually  refers  to  them  in  proof  of  doc- 
trinal statements,  and  he  classes  them  as  such.  This  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  in  "Heaven  and  Hell,"  n.  i, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  spir- 
itual world,  closing  with  the  statement : 

Therefore  I  can  now  describe  these  things  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  in  the  hope  that  thus  ignorance  may  be  enlightened 
and  unbelief  dispelled.  That  at  this  day  such  immediate  revela- 
tion exists,  is  b^use  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.    (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  i.) 

In  the  preface  to  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Lord"  many  of 
Swedenborg's  doctrinal  works  are  enumerated,  among 
which  are  "Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  the  "Last  Judgment." 
These  worics  are  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  life  after  death,  with- 
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out  which  the  system  of  doctrine  revealed  for  the  use  of  the 
New  Church  would  be  fatally  defective.  What  could  we 
know  of  the  real  nature  of  man,  of  his  final  destiny,  of  the 
Lord's  purpose  in  creation,  if  this  doctrine  was  omitted  from 
the  series  of  doctrines  for  the  New  Church? 

II.    The  Need  of  New  Doctrine. 

What  was  it  that  was  chiefly  lacking  in  the  first  Christian 
Church  which  was  supplied  by  the  Lord  for  the  New 
Church  ?    We  are  told  that  it  was  new  doctrine. 

"Behold  I  make  all  things  new,"  signifies  that  in  the  church 
now  to  be  established  by  the  Lord  there  will  be  new  doctrine,  which 
was  not  in  the  former  church.  This  same  doctrine  was  indeed 
given  before  in  the  Word,  but  because  the  church  not  long  after 
its  first  establishment  was  turned  into  Babylonia,  and  with  others 
afterwards  into  Philistia,  therefore  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
Word;  for  the  church  does  not  see  the  Word  otherwise  than  from 
the  principle  of  its  religion  and  its  doctrine.  (Doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  n.  65.) 

The  new  things  given  in  the  New  Church  are  represented 
by  the  Holy  City  New  Jerusalem,  and  this  signifies  the 
church  as  to  worship,  and  therefore  the  church  as  to  doc- 
trine, and  its  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  signi- 
fies tiiat  it  was  revealed  from  heaven. 

It  was  seen  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  genuine  truth  comes  from  no  other  source  than  through 
heaven  from  the  Lord.     (Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  n.  63.) 

If  the  Word  is  understood  only  by  means  of  doctrine, 
and  if  there  is  no  true  church  and  worship  without  true  doc- 
trine, even  where  the  Word  exists,  it  is  evident  that  doctrine 
must  possess  very  different  qualities  from  the  Word.  What 
then  is  the  Word,  and  what  is  doctrine? 

Swedenborg  in  speaking  of  the  Word,  or  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  defines  it  as  certain  books  which  he  enumerates, 
beginning  with  Genesis  and  ending  with  Revelation.  In 
the  "New  Jerusalem  and  Its  Heavenly  Doctrine"  there  is 
a  chapter  entitled.  The  Sacred  Scripture  or  the  Word,  at 
the  close  of  whidi  (n.  266),  the  books  of  the  Word  are 
enumerated.  It  is  of  these  books  that  he  is  speaking  when 
he  describes  the  style  and  the  quality  of  the  Word,  and 
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treats  of  its  necessity  and  excellence,  that  it  is  Divine  in  the 
whole  and  in  every  particular,  and  is  holy  as  to  every  iota 
and  point,  and  is  inspired  as  to  every  iota ;  also  that  it  is  not 
understood  except  t^  those  who  are  enlightened;  that  it  is 
not  understood  except  by  means  of  doctrine  from  the  Word ; 
that  in  the  Word  there  is  a  sipritual  sense;  that  the  con- 
junction of  heaven  with  men  is  by  means  of  the  Word ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  Word  is  Divine,  holy,  spiritual  and  inspired. 
The  Word  also  is  written  by  correspondences  and  repre- 
sentatives and  thus  in  a  style  distinct  from  other  writings; 
and  the  Word  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other 
style,  so  as  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  and  con- 
junction with  the  heavens;  besides  numerous  other  state- 
ments supported  by  abundant  references  to  the  "Arcana 
Coelestia."  (Sec  New  Jerusalem,  nn.  255-266.)  All  these 
statements  are  in  explanation  of  the  nattu-e  of  those  books 
which  he  calls  the  Word,  as  follows : 

The  books  of  the  Word  are  all  those  which  have  the  internal 
sense;  but  those  books  which  have  not  the  internal  sense  are  not 
the  Word.  The  books  of  the  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  arc,  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  book  of  Judges,  the 
two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of  Kings,  the  Psalms  of  David, 
the  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zq>hiniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi;  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  four  Evangdists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John;  and  the 
Apocalypse.  The  rest  have  not  the  internal  sense.  (New 
Jerusalem,  n.  266.    See  also  the  White  Horse.) 

IIL    SwEDENBORG^s  Classification. 

The  question  now  arises,  Does  Swedenborg  ascribe  these 
properties  to  his  own  theological  works,  or  does  he  class 
them  with  other  works  written  in  a  different  style  from  the 
Word?  As  Swedenborg  distinctly  teaches  that  his  works, 
are  doctrinal  writings,  which  he  calls  "Heavenly  Doctrine," 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  written  in  a  different  st^le  from  the 
Word.  The  Word  is  written  by  correspondences  and  in- 
volves heavenly  and  Divine  things  in  corresponding  natural 
expressions,  types,  figures  and  representatives;  but  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  unswathe  and  reveal  what  is  in- 
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volvcd  and  covered  up  in  the  Word.  The  reading  of  the 
Word  effects  immediate  communication  with  heaven,  even 
with  infants  and  children ;  but  Swedcnborg^s  writings,  be- 
ing doctrine,  effect  mediate  communication  with  heaven. 
They  are  written  in  a  different  style  from  the  Word  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  the  means  of  opening  the  rational 
mand  to  understand  the  Word,  that  thereby  the  New 
Chiu-ch  may  be  established ;  and  they  open  heaven  and  ef- 
fect communication  with  it  only  so  far  as  man  sees  and  per- 
ceives the  truth  therein  through  his  rational  and  perceptive 
faculties. 

Doctrine  is  the  truth  unswathed  from  the  correspond- 
ences, representatives,  and  significatives  of  the  letter.  It 
is  the  truth  presented  in  rational  and  philosophical  forms^ 
and  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  understanding,  but  also  is  so 
given  that  it  may  open  and  develop  the  understanding.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  Word  is  not  doctrine  in  this  form, 
nor  is  it  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

We  might  enumerate  many  qualities  and  uses  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture,  or  the  Word,  and  say  after  all  of  them  the 
writings  are  not  that.     We  can  also  reverse  the  process  and 
enumerate  many  qualities  and  uses  of  doctrine,  of  Sweden- 
borg's  theological  works,  and  say,  the  Word,  or  Sacred 
Scripture,  is  not  that.     In  neither  case  is  the  "but  nof  from 
a  "n^ptive  spirit/'  nor  does  the  statement  nullify  the  af- 
firmations made  in  regard  to  their  real  qualities. 
IV.    The  Word  in  ai.l  Churches. 
In   all   churches   there   has   been   the   Word    revealed 
by  the  Lord,  embodying  infinite  wisdom  in  correspond- 
ences and  representatives,  and  there  has  been  doctrine, 
which  in  all  previous  churches  has  been  man's  under- 
standing of  the  Word,  for  doctrine  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Word  presented  to  the  mind  in  systematic 
order.     In  previous  churches  this  doctrine  has  been  formu- 
lated by  men,  and  by  councils,  and  has  partaken  of  the  fal- 
libility of  those  who  formulated  it.    The  doctrine  was  rep- 
resented by  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  by  other  cities,  all  built 
by  human  hands, — cities  which  cotdd  be  destroyed,  and 
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which  were  destroyed.  The  Word  indeed  endured  as  the 
Lord's  Word,  but  the  doctrine  in  course  of  time  was  per- 
verted and  falsified,  and  the  church  perished  because  it  had 
made  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  its  doctrine  or  tra- 
dition. 

The  Lord  however  prcmiised  a  final  church  which  should 
not  perish;  and  as  the  church  is  a  church  according  to  its 
doctrine,  a  never  ending  church  must  have  a  never  ending 
doctrine.  Therefore,  for  it  to  possess  this  quality  it 
must  have  a  never  ending  origin.  The  Lord  in  the 
Word  has  depicted  the  quality  of  doctrine  in  this  New 
Church  by  a  city  not  built  by  human  hands,  but  com- 
ing down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  a  doctrine  which  is 
not  the  formulated  understanding  of  any  man,  Swedenborg 
or  others,  but  is  the  Lord's  own  understanding  of  His  Word, 
and  as  such  it  possesses  Uiose  spiritual  qualities  depicted  by 
this  glorious  city,  in  which  no  imperfections  exist,  nor  can 
possibly  exist 

V.    Doctrine  FROM  THE  Word. 

I.  Swedenborg  frequentiy  speaks  of  doctrine  as  being 
drawn  from  the  Word.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  doc- 
trine is  a  talk  about  the  Word,  but  that  it  is  something  drawn 
out  of  it  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  doctrine  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Word,  but  it  means  that  the  truth  contained  and 
involved  in  the  Word,  oftentimes  hidden  in  types,  figiu-es, 
correspondences,  and  so  forth,  is  unswathed  of  its  envelop- 
ing sheaths  and  presented  to  view  in  clear-cut  language,  in 
simple  philosof^ical  form,  adapted  to  reception  by  the  un- 
derstanding. This  is  manifest  from  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Lord,"  where  it  is 
said: 

This  same  doctrine  was  indeed  given  before  in  the  Word;  but 
because  the  church  not  long  after  its  first  establishment  was  turned 
into  Babylonia,  and  with  others  afterward  into  Philistia,  there- 
fore a  could  not  be  seen  from  the  Word;  for  the  church  does  not 
see  the  Word  otherwise  than  from  the  principle  of  her  religion  and 
its  doctrine.    (Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  n.  65.) 
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In  the  next  number  the  new  things  contained  in  the 
treatise,  the  "Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning 
the  Lord,"  are  enumerated  tmder  six  heads,  all  relating  to 
the  Lord  and  His  coming  into  the  world.  All  these  truths 
were  embodied  in  the  Word  when  it  was  written,  yet  the 
Jewish  Church  did  not  see  these  truths  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; neither  did  the  Christian  Church  see  them  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  These  truths  although  in  the 
Word  were  like  precious  jewels  in  a  closed  and  locked 
casket,  when  only  the  outside  of  it  is  seen,  and  the  casket  is 
held  in  little  estimation  because  the  treasures  within  are 
unseen  and  unknown.  Now  if  the  key  of  this  casket  is 
given  into  one's  hand,  and  the  casket  is  unlocked  and  opened, 
the  jewels  are  displayed  to  view.  They  all  were  there  when 
the  casket  was  locked,  but  their  beauty  could  not  be  seen 
and  enjoyed,  neither  could  the  bride  deck  herself  with  the 
jewels.  Swedenborg  uses  this  simile  in  regard  to  the  letter 
and  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scripture  and  its  truths  therein. 
•If  these  truths  were  always  in  the  Word,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  and  are  the  Lord's  truths  both  before  and  after 
they  were  revealed.  It  is  plain  that  they  are  not  Sweden- 
borg's  notions  or  opinions  about  the  Word,  nor  are  they  a 
commentary  on  the  Word,  as  another  man  would  write  a 
commentary.  If  we  are  to  believe  Swedenborg's  testimony, 
and  we  do  believe  it,  he  was  in  a  special  sense  a  Divinely  ap- 
pointed agent  to  unlock  the  casket  and  display  the  jewels. 
That  is,  the  Lord  used  his  magnificent  intellectual  powers 
and  integrity  of  character  to  unfold  what  was  actually  in 
the  Word  of  God,  which  hitherto  had  lain  concealed  from 
view.  That  he  was  such  an  agent  is  affirmed  in  the  follow- 
ing: 


Everyone  can  see  that  the  Apocalypse  can  by  no  means  be  ex- 
plained but  by  the  Lord  alone;  for  each  word  therein  contains 
arcana,  which  would  never  be  known  without  fecial  enlighten- 
ment, and  thus  revelation;  therefore,  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to 
<^>en  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  to  teach  me.  Do  not  believe, 
therefore,  that  I  have  taken  anything  here  from  myself,  nor  from 
any  angel,  but  frpm  the  Lord  alone.    The  Lord  also  said  to  John 
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throttgfa  the  angel,  "Seal  not  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book"  (Revelation,  xxii,  10) ;  by  which  is  meant  that  they  are 
to  be  made  manifest    (ApooJypse  Revealed,  Preface.) 

Similar  statements  are  made  in  the  ^'Apocalypse  £x- 
plained,**  n.  2,  in  the  "True  Chrstian  Religion,'*  n.  779,  and 
in  other  passages. 

If  the  contents  of  the  Word  could  not  be  revealed  except 
by  the  Lord  alone,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  Lord's  revela- 
tion of  the  contents  of  His  own  Word,  making  known  in 
plain  language  what  had  before  been  written  in  corre- 
spondential  language.  It  is  the  very  purpose  and  f miction 
of  doctrine  to  express  the  truth  clearly  and  rationally,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  and  known,  and  that  thereby  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  life.  It  is  evident  that  such  doctrine  cannot  be 
written  in  the  style  of  the  Word,  for  if  so  the  truth  would 
again  be  involved  in  types  and  correspondences  and 
would  again  need  a  Divinely  authorized  expounder;  and  if  it 
were  not  given,  fallible  men  would  intrude  with  their  notions 
about  the  spiritual  contents  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  and 
would  thereby  mislead  others  as  they  have  been  misled 
before. 

But  the  contents  of  the  Word  have  now  been  presented 
clearly  and  rationally  before  the  intellectual  sight.  The 
Lord  has  opened  the  Word  through  His  authorized  instru- 
ment, and  has  informed  us  that  "now  it  is  lawful  to  enter 
with  the  understanding  into  the  arcana  of  faith." 

The  Lord  has  divested  the  truth  of  its  sheaths,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  world  as  doctrines,  which  are  continuous 
truths,  laid  open  by  the  Lord  through  the  Word.  Thus  we 
can  see  that  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  establishment 
of  a  church  in  which  all  thingfs  will  be  seen  in  clear  light  as 
in  day;  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  no  longer  to  rely  on  an- 
other in  spiritual  things,  under  blind  authority.  The  entire 
method  of  the  church  will  be  revolutionized,  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  new  method  will  be  that  all  tilings 
must  be  grasped  and  clearly  seen;  for  it  is  through  the 
opened  understanding  that  man  is  elevated  into  heaven  and 
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sees  in  the  light  in  which  the  angels  are,  and  is  no  longer 
merely  in  the  natural  plane  below,  in  whidi  the  sense  of  the 
letter  of  the  Word  is. 

The  object  in  revealing  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word, 
and  of  formulating  its  contents  in  doctrinal  form,  is  that 
man  may  consciously  know,  thmk,  and  be  affected  by  the 
same  thoughts  and  truths  as  angels.  It  is  true  that  tliese 
truths  as  given  by  Swedenborg  are  relatively  general,  while 
the  angels  are  in  myriad  particulars;  but  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  truth  is  philosophical,  not  correspondential,  so 
that  man  and  angel  are  in  the  same  idea;  whereas  in  corre- 
spondential language  the  natural  idea  is  altogether  different 
from  the  spiritual  idea.  This  is  shown  where  Swedenborg 
says  in  the  above  mentioned  passage  that  "each  word  in  the 
Apocal)rpse  contains  arcana  which  would  never  be  known 
without  special  enlightenment,  and  thus  revelation." 

We  may  illustrate  the  ftmction  of  doctrine  in  the  church 
with  the  function  of  science  in  the  world.  All  natural 
truths  and  uses  were  embodied  in  nature  when  it  was 
created,  but  these  truths  were  not  seen,  nor  the  uses  dis- 
covered, before  the  sciences  were  cultivated  and  the  truths 
applied.  Science  is  to  nature  what  doctrine  is  to  the  Word. 
Science  is  the  drawing  out  from  nature  of  the  truths  there- 
in, and  presenting  them  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be 
seen,  known,  and  applied.  Doctrine  serves  a  similar  use 
to  the  Word. 

What  doctrine  is  in  relation  to  the  Word  is  shown  by  the 
white  horse,  on  which  the  Lord  sat,  in  the  Revelation.  As 
the  horse  is  distinct  from  the  rider,  so  the  significance  of  it, 
which  is  doctrine,  is  distinct  from  the  Word. 

"I  saw  heaven  (^ned  and  behold  a  white  horse,"  sig^nifies  the 
spiritual  tense  of  the  Word  revealed  by  the  Lord,  and  the  interior 
understanding  of  the  Word  disclosed  thereby;  which  is  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  By  heaven  being  seen  open  is  signified  a  revelation 
from  the  Lord,  and  a  manifestation  at  that  time.  By  a  horse  is 
signified  the  understanding  of  the  Word,  and  by  a  white  horse  the 
iutcnor  miderstanding  of  the  Word  (n.  296).  And  as  the  spiritual 
sense  is  the  interior  understanding  of  the  Word,  that  sense  is  here 
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signified  by  the  white  horse.  This  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord  be- 
cause it  manifestly  appears  by  that  sense  that  the  Lord  is  the  Word, 
and  that  the  Word  treats  of  Him  alone,  and  that  He  is  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  from  Him  alone  the  New  Church 
arises.  (Apocalypse  Revealed,  n.  Sao.) 
* 

The  understanding  of  the  Word  is  given  only  by  means 
of  doctrine  (see  Sacred  Scripture,  n.  51);  therefore  we 
may  see  that  the  white  horse  is  the  truth  of  the  Word  pre- 
sented in  doctrinal  form  so  that  it  may  be  understood,  and 
when  it  is  seen  and  understood  the  Lord  is  present  in  the 
conscious  or  intellectual  mind;  but  He  was  present  before 
only  in  the  correspondences  subconsciously.  These  two 
forms  of  truth,  namely  that  of  the  Word  and  that  of  doc- 
trine, or  truth  embodied  in  correspondences  and  truth  ex- 
pressed doctrinally,  are  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
river  of  water  of  life  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  xxii., 
of  which  we  read : 

''And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb," 
signifies  the  Apocalypse  now  opened  and  explained  as  to  its  spir- 
itual sense,  where  Divine  truths  in  abundance  are  revealed  by  the 
Lord  for  those  who  will  be  in  His  New  Church  which  is  the  New 
Jerusalem.  By  the  pure  river  of  water  of  life  clear  as  crystal,  is 
signified  the  Divine  truth  of  the  Word  in  abundance,  translucent 
from  its  spiritual  sense,  which  is  in  the  light  of  heaven.  That  by 
this  river  of  water  of  life,  in  particular,  are  meant  Divine  truths 
in  abundance,  here  now  revealed  by  the  Lord  in  the  Apocalypse,  is 
manifest  from  verses  6,  7,  9, 10, 14,  16,  17-19  of  this  chapter,  where 
the  book  of  this  prophecy  is  treated  of,  and  it  is  said  that  the  things 
there  written  are  to  be  kept,  which  could  not  be  kept  before  the 
things  contained  therein  were  revealed  by  means  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  because  they  were  not  before  understood ;  and  the  Apocalypse 
is  also  the  Word,  like  the  prophetic  Word  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  the  evils  and  falsities  of  the  church  which  are  to  be  shunned 
and  held  in  aversion,  and  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  church  which 
are  to  be  done,  are  now  disclosed  in  the  Apocalypse,  especially  those 
concerning  the  Lord  and  eternal  life  from  Him;  which  are  indeed 
taught  in  the  prophets,  but  not  to  manifestly  as  in  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Apocalypse;  and  the  Divine  truths  concerning  the  L^rd, 
that  He  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  then  proceed  from 
Him,  and  are  received  by  those  who  will  be  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
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which  are  treated  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  those  which  are  meant 
in  particular  by  the  pure  river  of  water  of  life  clear  as  crystal  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  (Apocalypse 
Revealed,  n.  932.) 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  is  manifest  that  the 
understanding  of  man  is  opene^  by  means  of  doctrine,  so 
that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  see  the  real  contents  of  the 
Word,  understand  the  truths  therein,  and  apply  them  to  life. 
The  f imction  of  Swedenborg  was  therefore  not  the  revela- 
tion of  more  books  of  the  Word,  for  all  that  ever  will  be 
revealed  had  been  given  to  the  world  when  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation was  written.  The  Word  was  then  fully  given  on 
earth.  Yet  there  was  one  thing  lacking  to  make  it.  fully 
available  to  the  uses  of  man,  and  that  was  the  imderstanding 
of  it  Hence  the  Lord  in  the  Word  itself  promised  to  make 
the  truth  available,  to  give  to  His  diurch  the  river  of  water 
of  life.  He  has  done  this  by  putting  the  contents  of  the 
Word  in  doctrinal  form,  so  that  in  the  New  Church  men 
may  see  and  understand,  not  only  the  letter  of  the  Word, 
but  also  its  spiritual  sense.  The  glory  promised  to  the  New 
Church  is  not  a  new  Word,  but  the  clear  light  of  Divine 
truth  shining  from  the  Word  already  extant,  by  which  its 
Divine  contents  are  brought  forth  to  view. 

We  therefore  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  clear  dis- 
tinction which  the  Lord  Himself  has  made  between  His 
Word  revealed  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  which  are  the  opened 
contents  of  the  Word  made  known  through  Swedenborg; 
which  doctrines  are  revealed  to  develop  the  rational  under- 
standing of  the  Word.  Faithfulness  to  these  doctrines  re- 
quires us  to  avoid  all  use  of  terms  which  wipes  out  the  dis- 
tinctions clearly  made  by  Swedenborg  himself.  To  habit- 
ually call  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  the  Word,  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  wiping  out  in  one's  mind  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  exists  between  the  Word  and  doctrine.  It  will 
tend  to  stupefy  the  intellectual  perceptions  which  are  specifi- 
cally cultivated  by  the  study  and  rational  understanding  of 
doctrine,  but  which  are  not  cultivated,  opened  and  devel- 
oped by  the  Word  alone  without  doctrine. 
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The  Word  is  a  Divine  revelation  from  the  Lord,  serving 
wonderful  uses  to  man  by  bringing  the  influences  of  heaven 
into  his  mind  and  life.  The  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  are  also  a  revelation  from  the  Lord.  We  do 
not  degrade  this  most  excellent  doctrine  when  we  insist  that 
it  has  its  own  distinctive  qualities,  and  that  the  Word  and 
doctrine  must  not  be  blended  together  as  one  undigested 
mass;  but  each  in  its  qualities  and  functions  has  its  distinct 
sphere  and  use,  the  two  being  interrelated  as  science  and 
nature  are  interrelated. 

John  Whitehead. 
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SWEDENBORG'S  WRITINGS  AND  QVIL  AFFAIRS. 

SwEDENBORG  has  much  to  say  of  civil  affairs.  We  read  :• 

That  there  are  two  classes  of  things  which  must  be  in  order 
among  men,  namely,  the  things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  the 
world.  The  things  of  heaven  are  called  ecclesiastical  and  those 
of  the  world  are  called  civil.  (New  Jerusalem  and  Its  Heavenly 
Doctrine,  n.  311.) 

Order  cannot  be  kept  in  the  world  without  rulers,  who  are 
to  observe  all  things  that  are  done  according  to  order,  and  all 
things  that  are  done  contrary  to  order;  and  who  are  to  reward 
those  who  live  according  to  order,  and  to  punish  those  who  live 
contrary  to  order.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  human  race  must 
perish.     {Ibid.  n.  312.) 

The  law,  which  is  justice,  is  to  be  enacted  by  wise  God-fearing 
men  in  the  kingdom  who  are  skilled  in  the  law,  according  to  which 
both  the  king  and  his  subjects  must  then  live.    {Ibid.  n.  323.) 

On  July  15th  in  the  year  12 15  at  Runnymede,  England, 
Magna  Charta  was  exacted  by  men  in  arms  from  a  resisting 
monarch.  "  'They  have  given  me  four  and  twenty  over- 
kings'  (referring  to  the  barons),  cried  John  in  a  burst  of 
fury  flinging  himself  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  sticks  and 
straw  in  his  impotent  rage.  *Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my 
kingdom  ?'  "  is  the  description  of  the  scenes  which  accompa- 
nied the  enactment  of  this  great  charter,  or  declaration  of 
rights,  the  provisions  of  which  have  stood  unimpaired  for 
now  almost  seven  centuries,  and  which  will,  from  their  very 
nature,  continue  for  centuries  to  come. 

Among  its  most  important  paragraphs  it  declared  that 
"no  man  of  the  nation  shall  be  deprived  of  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land;"  that,  "to 
no  man  will  we  sell  or  deny  right  or  justice."  It  established 
the  privilege  of  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  It 
prohibited  excessive  taxation;  denied  exclusive  grants  for 
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fisheries;  laid  down  the  law  of  the  widow's  dower;  enjoined 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures;  encouraged  commerce, 
by  giving  protection  to  strangers;  r^ulated  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use,  providing  for  just  compen- 
sation; prohibited  all  denials  and  delays  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
court  And  while  time  has  wrought  many  changes  in  so- 
ciety during  the  last  seven  centuries,  the  Great  Charter  is 
still  the  keystcme  of  English  liberty,  and,  as  a  part  of  our 
own  common  law,  the  bulwark  of  American  constitutional 
freedom, — relied  upon  by  the  judicial  tribunals  in  their  de- 
cisions of  constitutional  questions,  and  appealed  to  by  the 
humblest  citizen  in  danger  of  injustice. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  enactments  for  humanity,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Great  Charter  were  but  the  adoption  and  ap- 
irfication  of  those  rules  of  order  and  charity  which  ought 
always  to  have  existed  among  all  men.  And  it  is  because 
of  these  declarations  for  natural  rights  and  justice,  and  of 
their  accordance  with  order,  that  they  have  stood  so  long  un- 
changed. Even  Magna  Charta  itself,  although  a  great 
reservoir  of  principles  and  law  r^^lating  human  freedom, 
did  not  claim  to  establish  any  new  constitutional  rights.  It 
was  but  written  legislation  of  former  recognitions  of  priv- 
Htgts,  which  the  bonds  of  unwritten  custom  had  proved  too 
weak  for  enforcement. 

Frcrni  the  History  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation  we  read 
how  the  early  colonists  founded  their  institutions,  made  their 
laws,  and  established  penalties,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Mosaic  law,— decreeing  the  death  penalty,  and  other  ptm- 
ishments,  exactly  as  they  were  f  oimd  in  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  their  reports  to  the  Governor  they  were  par- 
ticular to  state  that  their  various  doings  had  been  according 
to  Biblical  law,  and  they  made  frequent  scriptural  quotations 
in  justification  of  their  acts. 

Swedenborg  says : 

As  regards  what  is  just  and  equitable  in  civil  life  those  in  the 
worid  who  are  rational  have  also  the  perception  .qf  what  is  hon- 
orable in  moral  life.     (Arcana  Cdelestia,  nn.  2831-2834.) 
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Even  though  the  Lord  is  unknown  to  them,  Swedenborg 
further  says : 

And  yet  because  they  live  in  the  good  of  charity,  and  in  what  is 
just  and  equitable  as  to  civil  life,  and  in  what  is  honorable  and  be- 
coming as  to  moral  life,  they  are  such  that  the  Lord  can  be  with 
them.     {Ibid,  n.  2915.) 

Speaking  of  those  who  separate  spiritual  life  from  civil 
life  so  widely  that  they  would  not  dare  to  derive  any  idea  of 
one  from  the  other,  he  sajrs: 

That  they  correspond,  and  that  spiritual  life  is  represented  in 
civil  life,  they  do  not  know  at  all,  and  some  do  not  even  admit  any 
comparison;  when  yet  the  truth  is,  that  no  idea  can  be  had  of 
spiritual  life,  except  from  what  is  in  civil  life.     {Ibid,  n.  4366.) 

Considering  the  reason  why  one  man  excels  another  in 
the  power  of  tmderstanding  and  perceiving  what  is  hcmor- 
able  in  moral,  and  what  is  just  in  civil  life,  he  says :  "Those 
who  think  only  from  sense  have  to  trust  to  others  rather  than 
to  themselves."  {Ibid,  n  6598.)  From  whidi  we  may 
see  that  the  ''others  to  be  trusted  to,"  and  all  who  would 
lead,  or  take  a  useful  part  in  civil  affairs — ^which  all  men 
should  do  to  some  extent — and  all  who  would  rightly  apply 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life, 
must  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  rationality  and 
freedom,  which  Swedenborg  himself  explains;  for  otherwise 
the  application  will  not  be  made  in  fairness  to  him,  nor  will 
it  be  effective  in  bringing  forward  New-Church  doctrines. 

He  also  says : 

And  since  life  flows  in  from  the  Lord  from  the  highest  [region 
of  man's  mind],  and  man's  life  is  to  be  able  to  think,  to  will,  and 
hence  to  speak  and  to  do,  freely,  it  follows  that  free  will  in  political 
and  natural  things  is  from  this  and  no  other  origin.  So  also  it  is 
with  the  freedom  of  determination  in  which  is  man's  will;  btoth 
together,  the  freedom  of  determination  and  the  will,  in  man  may 
be  called  the  living  effort;  for  when  will  ceases  action  ceases, 
and  when  freedom  ceases  will  ceases.  Man  would  have  no  free 
will  in  civil,  moral,  and  natural  things  if  he  had  none  in  spiritual 
things.    (True  Christian  Religion,  n.  482.) 
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Of  rationality  he  says: 

The  rational  faculty  is  opened  to  the  first  degree  by  civil  truths, 
to  the  second  degree  by  moral  truths,  and  to  the  third  degree  by 
q>iritua]  truths.  But  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  rational  faculty 
from  these  truths  is  not  formed  and  opened  by  man's  knowing 
them,  but  by  his  living  according  to  them ;  and  by  living  according 
to  them  is  meant  loving  them  from  spiritual  affection.  To  love 
truths  from  spiritual  affection  is  to  love  what  is  just  and  equitable 
because  it  is  just  and  equitable,  what  is  sincere  and  right  because 
it  is  sincere  and  right,  and  what  is  good  and  true  because  it  is 
good  and  true.     (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  468.) 

He  also  says,  "They  have  no  rational  who  have  no  con- 
science.*'    (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  1914.) 

The  aiq)lication  of  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  to  civil 
affairs  in  any  other  way  than  by,  through,  and  in  accordance 
with  these  great  principles,  which  permeate  all  his  writings, 
is  not  a  true  or  fair  application,  and  only  restdts  in  mis- 
representation of  his  writings  and  mistmderstanding  of  the 
New  Chtu"ch. 

To  one  who  has  never  read  Swedenborg,  the  importance 
of  the  elimination  of  self,  and  other  natural  incentives  for 
action,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  appear  so  that  it  will 
stand  out,  in  bold  relief;  for  he  teaches  in  all  cases  that 
what  is  "just  and  equitable"  ought  to  be  done  because  it  is 
"just  and  equitable,"  and  what  is  "sincere  and  right"  be- 
cause it  is  "sincere  and  right."  And  it  should  be  made  to 
appear  even  further,  that  it  is  not  simply  because  Sweden- 
borg says  so,  but  because  we  accept  and  endeavor  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  with  his  explanations  of  what  and  how  things 
ought  to  be  done  in  compliance  with  those  teachings. 

We  read,  'The  King  who  regards  the  laws  as  above  him- 
self is  wise;  but  he  who  regards  himself  as  above  the  laws  is 
not  wise."  (New  Jerusalem,  n.  322.)  One  of  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  principles  of  our  government  is  that 
the  l^slative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  shall  be  sep- 
arately exercised,  to  "the  end  that  it  may  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
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The  second  great  commandment  really  prescribes  the  true 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  every  good  citizen  shotdd  per- 
form his  civil  duty  to  his  nation,  state,  city,  town,  and  to  all 
his  fellow  men.  As  to  the  neighbor,  beyond  the  individual, 
Swedenborg  says: 

But  the  neighbor  and  love  to  him  extend  further,  for  they  rise 
as  men  are  multiplied.  ....  A  society  is  like  one  man. 
(True  Christian  Religion,  n.  412.) 

One's  country  is  neighbor  more  than  a  society — and  to  love 

one's  <;ountry  is  to  love  the  public  welfare That  one's 

country  is  to  be  loved,  not  as  a  man  loves  himself  but  more  than 

himself,  is  a  law  inscribed  on  the  human  heart It  is 

noble  to  die  for  it,  and  glorious  for  a  soldier  to  shed  his  blood  for 
it.     {Ihid.  n.  414.) 

Charity  itself  is  to  act  justly  and  faithfully  in  the  office,  busi- 
ness and  work  in  which  one  is,  because  all  things  which  a  man  so 
does  are  of  use  to  society.  ....  The  judge  who  judges  ac- 
cording to  justice  and  law,  and  not  for  reward,  friendship  and  re- 
lationship consults  for  the  good  of  spdety  and  men  individually. 
{Ibid,  n.  422.) 

Magna  Charta  set  forth  in  great  completeness  the  natural 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  which  shotdd  exist  for  all 
men.  The  Pilgrims  believed  themselves  justified  in  the 
literal  construction  and  application  of  the  Mosaic  law  with 
all  its  cruelties.  The  teachings  of  the  New  Church  upon 
charity  and  love  to  the  neighbor  so  ftdly  explain,  and  are 
so  religiously  applicable  to  civil  life,  that  we  may  confidently 
go  to  them  for  authority  for  action  in  every  instance  arising 
in  the  various  walks  of  life. 

Only  last  month  the  whole  country  was  stirred  by  the  re- 
port that  the  United  States  marines,  stationed  at  Nicaragua 
for  police  duty  along  the  Panama  Canal,  had  engaged  in 
battle  with  the  rebel  forces  in  the  city  of  Masaya,  that  seven 
Americans  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  rebels  had  been 
killed,  and  that  many  persons,  especially  aliens,  were  found 
within  the  city  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  This  is  an  in- 
stance for  the  practical  application  of  the  law  of  love  to  the 
neighbor,  and  of  right  and  justice.  When  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  warn  off  odier  nations  from  our  Latin , 
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neighbors  in  South  America,  and  prevent  them  from  setting 
up  their  institutions  there,  we  are,  in  a  way,  in  duty  bound  to 
protect  their  subjects  lawfully  sojourning  in  that  portion  of 
this  hemisidiere.  Under  the  doctrine  of  love  of  country  and 
the  neighbor,  the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  of  anarchy  by  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  at  Lawrence  in  defiance  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  bearing  of  banners  proclaiming  "No 
God"  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law,  call  for  immediate  and 
decisive  action. 

The  law  of  charity  and  use  rightly  understood  wotdd  go 
far  towards  amicably  settling  the  many  and  complicated 
questions  arising  under  the  exercise  of  that  expansive  prin- 
ciple of  law  called  the  "Police  Power,"  a  definition  of  which 
even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land  declines  to  give,  pass- 
ing only  on  each  special  case.  This  branch  of  regulative 
law  has  been  described  as  extending  to  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  and  limbs,  health,  comfort,  and  quiet  of  all  persons, 
and  the  protection  of  all  property  within  the  state, — and 
hence  to  all  l^slation  promotive  of  domestic  order,  moral 
health  and  safety,  recognizing  to  its  fullest  the  legislative 
maxim  of  law,  **saliis  populi  supretna  lex,"  as  the  great 
principle  on  which  the  statutes  for  the  security  of  the  people 
are  based — being  also  denominated,  "The  inherent  and 
plenary  power  in  the  state  which  enables  it  to  prohibit  all 
things  hurtful  to  the  ccmifort  and  welfare  of  society."  The 
many  restrictions  and  limitations  put  upon  persons  and  prop- 
erty by  virtue  of  this  great  r^fulative  power  ought  to  rest 
tqkm  the  teachings  of  charity  and  the  law  of  use,  and  even 
such  questions  as  the  height,  construction  and  use  of  build- 
ings should  thus  be  satisfactorily  settled;  and  also  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  exercise  of  rights  of  a  man  in  his  own 
property,  so  as  not  to  injure  society  or  any  member  of  it. 

Among  other  matters  of  public  importance  and  concern 
to  which  New-Church  teachings  should  be  directly  applied 
is  the  institution  of  a  just  system  of  taxation,  that  the  mone- 
tary burdens  of  sustaining  the  government  may  fall  equita- 
bly upon  all ;  the  adoption  of  a  national  divorce  law  r^ulat- 
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ing  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  and  prescribing  the 
rights  of  property  of  divorced  persons;  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  candidates  for  nomination  and  election  to  public 
office — ^what  and  by  whom  pa3rments  may  be  properly  and  in 
decency  made  for  bringing  about  the  election  of  any  partic- 
ular candidate.  The  enormous  amounts  reported  by  candi- 
dates, their  supporters  and  political  committees,  to  have 
been  expended  under  the  present  order  of  things  is  2q)pall- 
ing.  These  large  amoimts  of  money  reported  as  having 
been  expended  in  election  contests,  which  according  to  re- 
turns made  under  the  law,  may  be  legal,  are  nevertheless 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  any  one  giving  the  subject 
serious  thought.  And  many  men,  eminently  fitted  for  pub- 
lic office,  are  obliged,  because  of  the  expense,  to  decline  to 
consider  for  a  moment  any  request  for  them  to  thus  serve 
the  public 

New-Church  teachings  should  also  be  applied  to  the  scope 
of  the  national  tariff,  including  its  relations  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  every  day  life, — ^the  bread  and  butter 
issue, — ^keeping  the  factories  running  full  time,  thus  insiu*- 
ing  the  farmers  a  market  for  their  produce,  and  the  stores 
customers  for  their  goods; — its  bearing  upon  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  times : 
and  to  the  matter  of  woman's  suffrage,  the  part  woman 
ought  to  have  in  civil  government :  and  to  many  other  prob- 
lems of  civic  importance. 

Of  the  innumerable  attractive  and  interesting  practical 
applications  which  may  be  made  thus  is  one  which  seems  to 
the  writer  to  be  well  calculated  to  impress  the  uninitiated 
with  the  genuine  character  of  Swedenborgf's  teachings, 
found  in  his  declaration  that  "the  conjunction  of  things  tem- 
poral and  eternal  in  man  is  of  the  Lord's  Divine  Provi- 
dence," as  illustrated  by  the  two  examples  which  he  gives, 
one  relating  to  dignities  and  honors,  and  the  other  to  riches 
and  wealth.    He  says : 

Both  are  natural  and  temporal  in  external  form ;  but  in  internal 
form  they  are  spiritual  and  eternal.  Dignities  with  their  honors 
are  natural  and  temporal  when  in  them  man  regards  himself  per- 
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sonally  and  not  the  Commonwealth  and  uses.  .  .  But  these 
same  dignities  with  their  honors  are  spiritual  and  eternal  when 
man  regards  himself  personally  as  living  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  for  uses,  and  r^of,  them  as  existing  for  him. 

By  uses  are  meant,  not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  which  have 
relation  to  food,  clothing,  and  a  place  to  live  in  for  a  man  and 
those  dependent  on  him;  but  the  good  of  one's  qountry,  of  society, 
and  of  the  fellow-citizen  is  also  meant.  Mercantile  business  is 
such  gpod  when  it  is  the  final  love,  and  money  is  a  mediate  and 
subservient  love,  provided  the  merchant  shuns  and  is  averse  to 
frauds  and  wrongful  acts  as  sins.     (Divine  Pi;ovidence,  n.  220.) 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  can- 
not obtain  in  civil  affairs  except  under  the  power  of  men, 
acting  in  rationality  and  freedom,  to  think,  to  will,  and  to 
do.     Hence  we  read : 

To  love  the  neighbor  is  to  do  what  is  good,  just,  and  right,  in 
every  work  and  every  employment     (Arcana  Coelestia,  nn.  8iao- 

31-22.) 

Therefore  charity  toward  the  neighbor  extends  to  all  things — 
and  each  which  a  man  thinks,  wills  and  does.     {Ibid,  n.  8124.) 

To  think  and  to  will  widiout  doing,  when  one  is  able,  is  like  a 
flame  enclosed  in  a  vessel  which  is  extinguished;  also  like  seed 
cast  upon  sand,  which  does  not  grow  up,  but  perishes  with  its 
power  of  germination.  But  to  think  and  will  and  then  to  do,  is 
like  a  flame  which  gives  light  and  heat  all  around,  and  like  seed 
in  the  ground  which  grows  up  intq  a  tree  or  flower  and  then  ex- 
ists.    (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  475.) 

We,  as  New-Church  men,  may  thus  think,  and  will  and  do 
in  all  public  matters  and  in  our  conduct  of  civil  affairs;  and 
may  thus,  acting  in  freedom  and  rationality  under  the  law 
of  charity,  use,  and  love  to  the  neighbor,  do  that  which  in 
each  instance  ought  to  be  done.  And  in  so  doing  let  us 
make  the  application  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  as  from 
no  mysterious  conception,  but  openly,  dearly,  and  simply  as 
men  among  men. 

WnxiAM  W.  TowLE. 
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SWEDENBORG:  THE  SAVANT  AND  THE  SEER.* 

Sweden  held  a  commanding  position  in  the  civilized 
world  when  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  bom  in  January, 
1688.  During  the  forty  years'  ride  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Sweden  first  awoke  to  a  national  life,  and 
under  his  grandson,  Gustavus  Adolphus^-the  hero  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  mon- 
archs  that  ever  wore  a  crown— Sweden  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  Europe;  a  position  she  held  for  nearly  a 
century.  Moreover,  Sweden  was  the  champion  of  intellec- 
tual freedom,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  shown  from 
the  fact  that  such  learned  heretics  as  Descartes,  Grotius,  and 
others  were  welcomed  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Christina.  Nor 
can  science  forget  the  debt  she  owes  to  those  famous  Swedes, 
Rudbeck,  Linnaeus,  Celsius,  Berzelius,  and  others  in  the 
past,  and  in  recent  years  to  Angstrom,  Retzius,  Norden- 
skiold,  Sven  Hedin,  Arrhenius,  and  many  others. 

In  the  great  University  of  Upsala,  foimded  in  I477» 
Swedenboi^'s  father,  Jesper  Swedberg,  was  Professor  of 
Theology,  so  that  an  atmosphere  of  learning  and  piety  sur- 
rounded the  seer  from  his  youth.  Upon  completing  his 
University  career  at  Upsala  in  17 10,  Swedenborg  travelled 
widely,  spending  much  time  in  England,  "studying  Newton 
daily,"  as  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Upsala  in  171 5,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
science,  especially  metallurgy,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Assessor  at  the  Board  of  Swedish  Mines  by 

♦  The  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Swedenborg 
Society  in  March,  1912,  His  Excellency  Count  von  Wrangel  in  the 
chair.  Reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  Review:  London  and 
New  York.  July,  1912,  p.  27.  While  the  author  is  nof  a  member  of 
the  organized  New  Church,  he  is  certainly  a  friend  to  it 

Since  this  article  was  put  into  type  for  the  new-church  review, 
we  have  learned  of  its  publication  in  booklet  form  by  John  M. 
Watkins  of  London, — price  sixpense  ntt,^Ediiors. 
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Charles  XII.  Two  years  later  he  was  raised  to  the  House 
of  Nobles  for  his  distinguished  contributions  to  science  and 
engineering,  and  thereupon  his  family  name  was  changed  to 
Swedenborg.  His  boundless  mental  activity  and  industry 
ccmtinued  throughout  his  long  life ;  for  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  when  he  died  in  London  in  the  year  1772. 

Swedenborg's  life  is  divided  into  two  great  epochs.  The 
first  two-thirds  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and 
the  investigation  of  almost  every  aspect  of  the  natural 
world;  the  last  third,  of  twenty-eight  years,  after  what  he 
describes  as  "the  opening  of  his  spiritual  sight,"  to  the  re- 
cords of  that  Divine  illumination  and  intromission  to  the 
spiritual  world  which  he  affirms  were  vouchsafed  to  him. 

SW0>ENBORG  AS  A  SciENTlMC  MaN. 

From  his  earliest  3rears  Swedenborg  was  an  eager  and 
profound  student  He  diligently  strove  to  master  every 
branch  of  knowlelge,  not  merely  by  book  work,  but  by  prac- 
tical investigation.  It  was  as  rare  then,  as  now,  to  find  a 
man  combining  the  gift  of  classical  scholarship,  and  of  ab- 
struse philosophical  speatlation,  with  an  eminently  practical 
and  inventive  genius.  Yet  this  was  the  case  with  Sweden- 
borg. Not  only  did  he  make  himself  acquainted  with  va- 
rious skilled  handicrafts,  but  he  projected  several  novel  and 
useful  inventions,  including  a  flying  machine,  a  submarine 
war  vessel,  a  quick-firing  gun,  a  mercurial  air  pump,  and 
other  inventions  of  recent  times.  His  mechanical  genius  is 
better  remembered  by  his  successful  transportation  of  war 
gallqrs  for  seventeen  miles  overland,  during  the  attack  on 
the  fortress  of  Frederickshall.  He  threw  himself  with  ar- 
dor into  mathematics,  issued  a  mathematical  journal,  pub- 
lished in  ten  books  the  first  Swedish  treatise  on  algebra,  and 
was  offered,  but  declined,  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  his 
University.  Then  he  began  to  study  nature.  Professor 
Nwdenskiold,  in  an  address  to  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  tells  us  that  the  merit  of  having  first  made  the 
fluctuation  of  the  ocean  level  the  subject  of  scientific  investi- 
gation belongs  to  Swedenborg.    Geology  and  pateontology 
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were  sciences  that  did  not  then  exist;  rocks,  minerals,  and 
fossils  were  believed  to  have  been  created  in  situ,  or  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Noachian  deluge.  Swedenborg,  though 
at  first  accepting  the  current  view,  soon  realized  its  absurdity, 
and  urged  that  mineral  veins  were  probably  deposited  from 
solutions  which  penetrated  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  that 
fossil  flora  were  ancient  plants  and  ferns  embedded  in  a  clay 
matrix:  in  fact,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  has  been  named 
after  him  "Swedenborgia.*'  ♦ 

Swedenborg  next  turned  his  attention  to  cosmology.  To 
understand  his  writings  which,  as  usual  at  that  period,  were 
published  in  Latin,  we  must  remember  the  great  influence 
which  Descartes  then  exercized  on  earnest  students  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  on  philosophic  thought.  History  repeats  it- 
self. Just  as  a  generation  ago  the  works  of  Darwin  and 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis  were  denounced  by  the  orthodox 
clergy  on  all  sides,  so  two  centimes  earlier  the  Cartesian 
controversy  shoc^  the  religious  and  philosophical  world  to 
its  foundations.  Swedenborg  was  an  ardent  Cartesian,  and 
hence  we  find  his  scientific  works  largely  penetrated  with  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  Space,  according  to  Descartes,  was 
not  a  vacuum,  but  filled  with  endless  vortices  of  colliding 
particles  of  matter,  whereby  the  finer  particles  were  formed 
by  attrition,  and  from  these  again  still  finer,  and  so  on,  until 
all  space  became  a  plenum  of  material  particles  and  cosmic 
dust.  Swedenborg  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  vortex  atom;  and  a  vortex  theory  of  matter,  in 
an  incompressible  and  continuous  frictionless  fluid,  has 
been  revived  by  Helmholtz  and  Kelvin  in  our  own  day. 

Descartes'  philosophy,  however^,  led  to  dualism — to  an 
unbridgeable  gulf  between  mind  and  matter,  between  Nature 
and  Spirit,  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite.  Swedenborg 
saw  this,  as  Leibnitz  did  fifty  years  earlier.  Leibnitz  de- 
rived all  matter  from  infinitely  minute  points  or  monads, 
each  of  which  mirrored  a  phase  of  the  universe,  of  the  mind 

*  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  is  npw  publishing  a  series 
of  Swedenborg's  chief  scientific  papers,  with  introductions  by 
eminent  savants. 
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of  God,  between  whom  and  the  sttm  of  created  monads, 
which  made  tip  nature,  Leibnitz  held  there  existed  a  {Mr- 
established  harmony. 

In  some  respects  Swedenborg's  conception  of  the  physical 
universe  resembles  that  of  Leibnitz,  whose  writings  he  had 
studied,  though  he  did  not  adopt  the  theory  of  pre-estab- 
lished harmony.  But  Swedenborg's  view  of  the  origin  of 
matter,  though  overlaid  with  complexities  and  erroneous 
ideas,  *  is  more  like  that  to  which  science  is  tending  at  the 
present  day.  He  conceived  all  matter  as  ultimately  derived 
from  what  he  terms  ''natural  points" — ^which  are,  as  it  were, 
intermediate  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  From  the 
varied  aggregation  and  motion  of  these  points  and  their  de- 
rivatives, he  believed  the  physical  universe  was  built  up  ac- 
cording to  mechanical  and  geometrical  laws.  In  his  "Prin- 
dpia"  he  points  out  how  the  rapid  motion  of  a  minute  cor- 
puscle can  generate  a  line,  and  the  line  an  area,  and  the  area 
a  solid,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  ''a  corpuscle  thus  moving 
can  represent  by  its  celerity  and  direction  something  which 
previously  had  no  existence,  and  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  corpuscle  itself:  and  it  is  every  way  a  figure,  so 
far  as  our  senses  are  concerned,  although  it  is  merely  mo- 
tion which  produces  the  effect,  or  by  means  of  motion  form 
is  fixed." 

In  the  physical  point  Swedenborg,  like  Leibnitz,  asserts 
that  all  finite  things  are  latent;  the  macrocosm  is  hidden  in 
the  microcosm.  In  fact,  some  years  later  in  his  "Arcana 
Coelestia"  he  says :  "The  Deity  is  in  each  single  thing,  and 
this  even  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  in  it  a  representation 
of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite.  Prom  this  influx  arises  effort, 
from  effort  force,  and  from  force  the  effect"  This  may 
come  to  be  the  orthodox  view  of  science — for  nature  is  the 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Swedenborg  wrote,  the 
scientific  world  considered  his  doctrine  of  the  nebular  origin  of 
the  universe,  of  the  undulatory  action  of  light,  etc.,  etc.,  "over- 
laid with  complexities  and  erroneous  ideas."  When  modem  science 
has  mastered  the  electron  theory  of  matter,  or  something  better, 
the  ^complexities  and  erroneous  ideias"  of  his  view  of  the  origin  of 
matter  may  also  disappear.— EdiVorf. 
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unfolding  and  indwelling  of  the  inscrutable  creative  thought 
of  God. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Swedenborg  attributes  effort  to 
these  ultimate  entities,  the  power  of,  or  tendency  to,  mo- 
tion, yet  not  an  actual  motion  in  time  and  space,  but,  as 
he  remarks,  an  "internal  state  ...  an  effort  towards 
motion."  Our  modem  doctrine  of  potential  energy,  as 
distinguished  from  kinetic  energy  (i.  e.,  actual  motion  in 
time  and  space),  is  here  implied,  and  certainly  it  is  a  very 
early  conception  of  that  idea.  Swedenborg  thus  considers 
the  origin  of  matter  to  be  infinitely  minute  centres  of  force, 
and  he  regards  these  points  as  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  between  the  physical  world  and 
the  self-existent  Inscrutable  Source  of  all  things. 
-  Some  thirty  years  after  this  an  Italian  philosoidier, 
Boscovitch,  matteer  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  mathemati- 
respects  resembles  that  of  Swedenborg.  According  to 
Boscovitch,  matter  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  math«nati- 
cal  points  which  are  centres  of  potential  energy.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  greatest  experimental  philosopher  that  ever 
lived,  Michael  Faraday,  was  led  to  much  the  same  view. 
"Matter,"  Faraday  says,  "must  fill  all  space,  or  at  least  all 
space  to  which  gravitation  extends,  for  gravitation  is  a 
property  of  matter  dependent  on  a  certain  force,  and  it  is 
this  force  which  constitutes  matter." 

In  his  own  day  Faraday's  views  of  centres  and  lines  of 
force,  extending  through  and  filling  all  space,  received 
scant  support;  but  recent  scientific  research  strongly  con- 
firms them.  The  once  universal  belief  in  eternal,  immu- 
table atoms,  scattered  in  various  states  of  aggfregation 
through  empty  space,  has  been  replaced  by  congeries  of 
infinitely  minute,  swiftly-moving  electrons,  which  appear 
again  reducible  to  physical  points  or  centres  of  electric 
force,  everywhere  present,  and  which  by  their  rapid  motion 
may  give  rise  to  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter. 

Another  modem  idea  which  Swedenborg  held  was  that 
the  structure  of  the  physical  universe  is  built  upon  a  com- 
mon plan,  which  runs  through  all  things  from  the  least 
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to  the  greatest  So  he  conceived  that  the  disposition  of 
planets,  stms  and  stars  had  their  analogue  in  the  arrange^ 
mcnt  of  the  molecules  of  matter.  Swedenborg,  like 
Descartes  and  Faraday,  was  impressed  by  those  wonderful 
lines  of  force  around  a  magnet— revealed  in  beautiful 
curves  when  iron  filings  are  scattered  on  a  sheet  of  card 
placed  above  a  magnet  These  lines  of  force  are  crowded 
along,  and  run  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  and 
unite  each  magnetic  pole  in  closed  curves.  Turning  his 
gaze  to  the  heavens,  Swedenborg  noticed  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  stars  were  packed  more  dosely  along  the  galaxy, 
or  Milky  Way,  which  he  therefore  conceived  to  be  the  axis 
of  the  visible  universe:  and  he  suggested  there  might  be 
still  greater  systems  in  nature  of  which  the  Milky  Way  is 
itsdf  but  an  element 

'It  is  certainly,"  as  Professor  Arrhenius  has  remarked, 
''a  grand  thought  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  world 
according  to  which  a  ccnnplete  harmony  exists  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least— the  stellar  systems  and  the  atoms  of 
matter— or  even,  according  to  Swedenborg's  conception,  its 
least  part,  the  physical  point"  Swedenborg's  "Principia," 
in  which  these  views  are  expressed,  in  spite  of  its  many  de- 
fects and  fallacious  a  priori  reasoning,  *  was  a  work  of 
genius  and  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  his  scientific 
career.  This  is  remarkably  seen  in  Swedenborg's  fore- 
shadowing the  nebular  hypothesis,  twenty-one  years  be- 
fore Kant  and  sixty-two  years  before  Laplace.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  enter  into  detail  on  this  question,  but  it  is 
summed  up  by  Arrhenius,  who  states  in  his  Essay  on 
Swedenborg's  cosmology,  that : 

The  ideas  which  were  first  given  expression  to  by  Sweden- 
borg, were  afterwards,  in  a  much  modified  form,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  taken  up  by  odier  authors  in  cosmology.  Sweden- 
borg held  that: 

(i)  The  planets  of  our  solar  system  originate  from  the  solar 
matter;  taken  up  by  Buff  on,  Kant,  Laplace,  and  others. 

(2)  The  earth  and  the  other  planets  have  gradually  removed 

♦  See  our  last  footnote.— Erfftcw^. 
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themselves  from  the  sun,  and  then  received  a  gradually  lengthened 
time  of  revolution;  a  view  expressed  in  our  own  day  by  Sir  G.  H. 
Darwin. 

(3)  The  earth's  time  of  rotation— -that  is  to  say,  the  length  of 
die  day — ^has  been  gradually  increased;  also  the  view  of  Sir  G.  H. 
Darwin. 

(4)  The  suns  are  arranged  around  the  Milky  Way;  taken  up 
by  Wright,  Kant,  and  others. 

(5)  There  are  still  greater  systems  of  which  the  Milky  Way 
forms  a  part;  taken  up  by  Lambert 

Not  only  in  cosmology,  but  in  physics,  did  Swcdenborg 
anticipate  some  of  our  present  Imowledge.  Heat  in  his 
day  was  considered  to  be  a  subtle  fluid  caloric;  but  Sweden- 
borg  r^[arded  it  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and  also  advocated 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light  As  regards  magnetism, 
whilst  many  of  his  theories  now  appear  puerile,  his  views 
of  the  molectdar  structure  of  a  magnet,  were  singtdarly 
correct  and  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  points  out  that  no 
increase  in  weight  is  produced  by  magnetization,  but  ''the 
smallest  particles  of  iron  are  drilled  into  a  straight  line; 
turned  round  and  brought  into  a  definite  order."  But  this 
state,  he  says,  is  disturbed  or  destroyed  by  heat,  or  bending, 
or  blows,  which  "unsettle  the  arrangements  of  the  minute 
parts." 

From  metallurgy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  cosmology, 
Swedenborg  passed  to  the  study  of  Biology,  and  published 
two  great  works  on  the  "i^imal  Kingdom"  and  the 
"Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom."  A  sympathetic  dis- 
cussion of  their  value  will  be  found  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  International  Swedenborg  Congress,"  held  in  July,  1910, 
and  published  by  the  Swedenborg  Society.  Here  will  be 
found  a  series  of  learned  papers  by  eminent  physiologists 
and  anatomists,  who  point  out  the  surprising  anticipations 
of  modem  science  found  in  Swedenborg^s  anatomical 
works.  Thus  Prof.  Ramstrom,  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  deals  with 
Swedenborgf's  work  on  the  "Brain,"  and  shows  that  Sweden- 
borg was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  gfrey 
matter  of  the  cerebrum  was  the  seat  of  psychical  activity. 
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and  that  through  it  sensory  impressions  were  transformed 
into  thoughts  and  volition.  In  fact,  as  Professor  Gustaf 
Retzius  said  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Congress  of 
Anatomists  in  Heidelberg  nine  years  ago:  "Swedenborg 
was  not  only  a  learned  anatomist  and  sharp-sighted  ob- 
server, but  also  in  many  re^)ects  an  unprejudiced,  acute, 
and  deep  anatomical  thinker."  This  is  seen  in  Sweden- 
berg's  discussion  of  the  ductless  glands  of  the  human  body, 
such  as  the  spleen,  the  thyroid,  the  pituitary  glands,  &c. 
Dr.  Goyder,  the  consulting  physician  to  the  Bradford  In- 
firmary, states  that  "Swedenborg  anticipated  many  of  the 
pre-eminent  c^ces  of  these  ductless  g^ds,  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  present  day  are  only  beginning  to  dis- 
cover." 

I  must  pass  over  other  contributions  made  by  Sweden- 
borg  to  physiology  and  psychology,  and  will  only  refer  to 
his  remarkable  psychological  insight  concerning  the  true 
function  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  popular  view, 
even  at  the  present  day,  confounds  the  perception  of  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  with  the  organ  of  sight, 
hearing,  &c.  As  the  philosopher  Reid  remarks  in  his  ^'In- 
quiry  into  the  Human  Mind:"  **We  invariably  confound 
tile  organs  of  perception  with  the  being  that  perceives;  the 
^e  is  not  that  which  sees,  it  is  only  the  organ  by  which  we 
see:  the  ear  is  not  that  which  hears,  but  the  organ  by  which 
we  hear,  and  so  of  the  rest"  Now  these  are  almost  the 
exact  words  used  by  Swedenborg,  and  published  in  1763, 
the  year  before  Reid  had  written  them.  We  do  not  look 
at  the  tiny  image  formed  on  our  retina  by  external  objects, 
as  the  photog^pher  looks  at  the  image  on  the  ground  glass 
screen  of  his  camera.  The  retinal  impression  is  transmitted 
to  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve — a  certain  tract  of 
(Main  cells  is  thereby  stimulated;  the  multitude  of  separate 
stimuli  thus  created  our  ^o  collects  into  a  coherent  whole, 
and  we  then  mentally  project  outside  ourselves  a  phantasm 
of  the  object  seen.  The  combined  image  we  see  is  a  crea- 
tive act  of  our  own  spirit,  and  leads  us  to  think  that  the  ap- 
pearance, or  phantaan,  resembles  the  thing  we  are  looking 
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at.  Now  Swcdenborg  recognized  this  when  he  said:  "The 
sight  of  the  eye,  strictly  speaking,  is  nothing  but  the  sight 
of  the  Spirit  produced  outwards." 

The  interesting  part  of  Swedenborg's  anticipation  of  the 
Scotch  philosopher  Reid,  and  of  our  modem  view,  is  that 
it  occurs  in  his  two  works,  the  "Arcana  Cbdestia"  and  in 
the  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  written  during  the  second 
or  ^iritual  epoch  of  his  life,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 

The  Spirituai.  Significance  of  Nature. 

Though  his  training  in  the  natural  sciences  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  his  life  had,  as  Swedenborg  affirms,  pre- 
pared him  for  the  period  of  seership,  yet  from  the  time  of 
his  spiritual  quickening  onwards,  he  gave  up  active  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  retired  from  his  post  as  Assessor  of 
the  Board  of  Mines,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  higher 
mission  to  which  he  believed  he  had  been  called 

But  unlike  most  mystics  he  carries  into  all  his  writings 
of  this  second  period  the  calm,  unimpassioned  air  of 
science.  He  is  always  serene  and  confident,  and  knows  no 
wavering  in  the  Divine  vocation  which  he  claims  has  been 
conferred  upon  him.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  asserts  he 
held  daily  converse  with  angels  and  with  many  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  from  earth.  He  tells  us  that  he  recounts 
what  he  has  actually  seen  and  heard,  not  mere  imagination 
or  ecstasy.  Yet  we  find  the  clear-sighted  philosopher  and 
savant  co-existing  with  the  mystic,  to  whom  the  spiritual 
world  seemed  more  real  and  open  to  view  than  the  world 
of  sense  and  outward  things. 

To  the  superficial  view  of  most  men  he  had  become  mad ; 
to  the  psychologist  the  visions  and  voices  were  hallucina- 
tions, a  secondary  self  or  an  alternating  personality.  Never- 
theless Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Myers  says  in  his  great  work  on 
"Human  Personality^'  that  this  period  of  Swedenborg's  life 
— "one  of  the  strangest  lives  yet  lived  by  mortal  men — ^is 
corroborative  rather  than  destructive  of  the  slowly  rising 
fabric  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  was  the  uniquely  gifted 
precursor."     By  this  Mr.  Myers  means  that  the  results  of 
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modern  critical  investigation  in  psychical  research,  and  the 
glimpses  apparently  afforded  of  the  state  of  life  after  death, 
certainly  confirm  the  long  prior  statements  made  by  Sweden- 
borg.  That  Swedenborg  exhibited,  from  time  to  time,  su- 
pernormal knowledge  of  earthly  things,  appears  absolutely 
incontestable.  The  best  known  are  the  cases  which  the  phil- 
osof^er  Kant  investigated  soon  after  their  occurrence,  and 
which  he  minutely  described  in  1763.*  Kant  regarded  them 
as  proved,  and  says  '"the  assertion  respecting  Swedenborg's 
extraordinary  gift  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt" 

Swedenborg,  however,  himself  regarded  his  amazing  ex- 
periences as  subordinate  to  the  mission  to  which  he  believed 
he  had  been  called.  That  mission  was  to  expound  the  inner 
or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  of  God,  whether  that  Word  is 
ex{HTSsed  in  the  inspired  writings  or  in  the  evolutionary 
processes  of  nature.  For  all  nature,  all  human  wisdom  and 
love,  is  but  the  pn^jessive  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the 
thought  of  God,  unfolding  and  expressing  itself  in  the 
worlds  and  lives  around  us.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
view  then  held  by  theologians  and  the  general  public,  who 
considered  that  some  few  thousand  years  ago,  at  the  utmost, 
nothingness  was  turned  into  nature  in  six  days,  and  that 
both  nature  and  man,  after  the  creative  fiat  of  the  Almighty, 
were  left  just  as  we  now  see  them.  In  fine,  orthodox  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  thought  in  Swedenborg's  d^y  was  not 
allowed  to  travel  outside  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  Swedenborg,  however,  declared  that  just  as  this 
earthly  human  body  is  but  a  tabernacle,  a  clotiiing  of  the 
spirit  which  survives  when  the  body  perishes,  so  the  literal 
sense  of  the  inspired  writings  is  but  a  clothing  for  the  spirit- 
ual sense,  or  soul  of  the  Word,  which  survives  when  the 
natural  sense,  the  mere  outward  body  of  the  Word,  perishes. 
The  outward  or  apparent  sense  was,  however,  necessary  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race  as  an  introduction  to  the  higher 
spiritual  meaning  it  enshrines. 

And  so,  also,  as  regards  the  phenomenal  world  around  us. 

♦  See  Kant's  letter  to  Fraulein  von  Knobloch  in  Appendix  XL 
to  the  English  edition  of  "Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,"  published  by 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
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Swedcnborg  asserted  that  the  order  and  intelHgibility  of  the 
natural  world  arc  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  material 
«)rmboI  of  a  spiritual  world,  that  nature  proceeds  from,  and 
is  at  every  moment  sustained  by,  the  inflow  of  the  Divine, 
Inscrutable  Power.  To  the  pure  materialist  this  world  is 
self-sustained,  and  has  no  deeper  meaning  than  the  appear- 
ance it  presents  to  our  senses.  It  is  to  such  just  what  a  let- 
ter  appears  to  those  who  cannot  read — curious,  orderly  black 
strdces  on  paper,  with  no  further  or  intelligible  meaning^ 
But  to  those  who  can  interpret  written  or  telegraphic  sym- 
bols, they  give  an  intelligible  message;  they  put  them  into 
touch  with  the  thought  and  purpose  of  an  unseen  person- 
ality. And  the  reason  is  because  the  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
tant writer  or  operator  is  related  to  our  intelligence,  and 
hence  by  S)rmbols  he  can  convqr  his  ideas  to  those  who  have 
learnt  their  meaning.  And  the  reason  why  the  material 
world  is  intelligible,  why  we  can  interpret  its  symbols,  and 
see  the  unity  of  its  design,  is  because  there  must  be  Intelli- 
gence, Thought,  and  Purpose  behind,  and  ever  present  in, 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  a  word,  an  Infinite  Unseen 
Mind  exists,  to  which  our  mind  is  related  and  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

If,  then,  the  natural  or  phenomenal  world  be  the  symbol 
and  effect  of  a  more  real  and  spiritual  world,  just  as  lan- 
guage is  the  s)rmbol  and  effect  of  thought,  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence, a  mutual  relation,  between  the  two.  The  mu- 
tual relation  between  thought  and  language,  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  between  the  will  and  voluntary  move- 
ment, is  a  type  of  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  and  natu- 
ral worlds.  For  the  effects  we  notice,  such  as  speaking, 
walking,  &c.,  are  due  to  directive  guidance  proceeding  from 
the  mind. 

Now  Swedenborg,  in  his  doctrine  of  correspondence,  de- 
clared that  there  was  just  such  a  relation  as  this  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual  universe;  that  the  former  is,  as  it 
were,  the  body,  which  is  animated,  dominated,  and  de- 
lineated by  the  spirit.  We  see  daily  that  no  Divine  truth, 
no  evil  thought,  can  dwell  in  any  heart  without  the  counte- 
nance of  the  man  in  whom  it  dwells  bearing  silent  witness  of 
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the  fact  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  a  connection  and  cor- 
re^Kmdence,  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  between  spirit 
and  matter. 

Swedenborg  assures  us  that  the  various  objects  in  the 
natural  world  are  all  counterparts  and  effects  of  things  and 
causes  in  the  more  real,  sjiiritual  world ;  nay  more,  that  the 
former  exists  and  subsists  from  the  Divine  will  through 
the  medium  of  the  latter.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  as  life  in 
this  world  is  dependent  on  the  Sun,  in  like  manner  all  things 
which  exist  in  the  spiritual  world  depend  on  the  Love  and 
Wisdom  which  proceed  from  the  Lord,  and  this  Divine  pro- 
ceeding appears  as  a  Sun  in  the  spiritual  world ;  from  whom, 
and  in  whom,  all  things  m  earth  or  Heaven  ''live  and  move 
and  have  their  being." 

This  correspondence  appears  the  more  remaiicable  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge.  We  cannot  see,  nor  can  we 
have  any  conception  of,  the  real  physical  sun  in  itself  which 
lies  behind  the  appearance  it  presents  to  our  senses;  but  we 
know  it  reveals  itself  to  our  sight,  and  gives  color  and 
beauty  to  the  world  by  the  visible  rays  it  sheds  upon  all 
things;  but  accompan3ring  the  visible  sunshine  there  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun  a  vast  invisible  radiation  which,  by  its 
warmth  and  actinic  power,  gives  energy  to  wind  and  water, 
quidcens  and  f  ructi^  the  seed,  and  sustains  the  mystery  of 
life.  And  so  in  like  manner  the  one  ineffable  God,  ''whom 
no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see,"  reveals  Himself  to  us  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  sheds  on  the  world  His  Divine  Light 
and  Wisdom,  but  which  cannot  be  received  into  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men  until  they  are  quickened,  regenerated,  and 
energized  by  the  Divine  Love  and  Goodness,  flowing  in  in- 
visible streams  from  the  Lord,  the  Spiritual  Sun. 

As  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  are  translated  into  their 
correspondences  of  heat  and  light  in  this  world,  so  mental 
states  in  the  spiritual  universe  have  their  correspondence  to 
spaces,  and  the  progression  of  these  mental  states  their  cor- 
respondence to  times,  in  the  physical  tmiverse.  Hence 
thoughts  and  affections  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  time 
and  space  in  the  spiritual  world.  "In  the  other  life," 
Swedenborg  says,  "all  things  there  appear  as  if  they  were 
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in  space,  and  succeed  one  another  as  if  they  were  in  time, 
but  in  themselves  these  are  changes  of  state,  for  this  is  their 
source."  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  Kant's  dis- 
sertation on  the  two  worlds  published  subsequently. 

The  spatial  distinctions  in  the  spiritual  world  appear  as 
real  and  objective  as  they  do  here,  so  that  the  spirit  lives  in 
a  world  other  than  itself,  a  world  of  distinct  personalities  ex- 
isting in  apparent  time  and  space.  The  soul  moves,  as  it 
were,  through  space,  but  really  to  a  state  where  it  can  asso- 
ciate with  others  who  think  and  feel  alike. 

The  beautiful  conception  of  Dante,  wherein  he  represents 
himself  as  ascending  to  the  higher  heavens,  not  by  transla- 
tion through  space,  but  by  seeing  his  Beatrice  grow  more 
and  more  lovely,  is,  with  Swedenborg,  the  very  law  of  the 
spiritual  world.  The  more  of  goodness  and  truth  there  is 
in  the  soul,  the  more  we  discern  the  loveliness  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  true  and  the  good;  whereas  the  more  of  evil  in 
our  hearts,  the  more  we  long  for  and  gravitate  towards  all 
the  repulsive  forms  of  evil.  And  thus,  according  to  our  seer, 
arise  the  heavens  and  hells :  both  are  states  of  infinite  variety, 
combined  in  one  stupendous  whole,  which,  as  regards  the 
heavens,  Swedenborg  calls  the  Maximus  Homo,  the  tran- 
scendent expression  of  the  Divine  Man. 

Swedenborg,  divinely  illuminated,  as  I  believe  he  was,  de- 
clared that  the  change  we  call  death  is  not  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  the  ordered  mystery  of  life  and  law  we  know  here 
to  a  nebulous  and  unimaginable  realm  wholly  different  from 
the  present;  but  that  the  other  life  is  a  ccxitinuation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  present  life.  That  the  appearance  of 
things  in  the  unseen  will  be  very  much  as  they  are  here,  so 
that  a  man  cannot  at  first  realize  that  he  is  not  still  living  in 
his  material  body.  That  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  associa- 
tion with  those  whose  ruling  love  on  earth  was  the  same  as 
ours.  That  the  reign  of  law  and  progress  will  continue,  and 
that  the  spiritual  significance  of  our  present  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings will  gradually  be  unveiled. 

Moreover,  singularly  enough,  in  the  condition  of  life  in 
the  spiritual  world,  we  find  Swedenborg  anticipating  tele- 
pathy, that  is  the  transmission  of  ideas  from  one  mind  to  an- 
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Other  independently  of  the  known  diannels  of  sense.  He 
tells  us  that  whilst  angels  can  and  do  speak  audibly  to  each 
other,  "it  is  ont  of  the  wonders  of  the  other  life  that  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  men  and  angek  are  known  to  one 
another,  so  much  so  that  no  one  needs  to  ask  another  what  he 
thinks" ;  and  again,  "in  the  other  life  hearts  speak,  and  not 
lips."  And  again,  "the  speech  of  spirits  among  themselves 
is  not  one  of  words  but  of  ideas,  such  as  are  those  of  human 
thought  without  the  words,  and  therefore  it  is  the  universal 
of  all  languages." 

The  lesson  which  Swedenborg  taught  with  the  confi- 
dence of  assured  conviction  was  that  the  law  of  continuity 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  remains  unbrdcen  when  we 
pass  into  the  spiritual  world.  "To  Swedenborg,"  as  Mr.  F. 
W.  H.  Myers  truly  says,  "belongs  the  first  emphatic  an- 
nouncement that  this  life  and  the  next  are  morally  continu- 
ous." There  is  no  place  for  idle  luxury,  for  monasticism, 
or  for  sacerdotalism,  in  such  a  scheme  of  eschatology  as  this. 
Swedenborg,  in  fact,  tells  us  "that  a  life  of  charity  towards 
our  neighbors,  which  consists  in  doing  what  is  just  and 
rig^t  in  every  employment,  can  only  be  exercised  in  general 
as  man  is  engaged  in  some  employment"  Such  a  life  tends 
more  truly  heavenward,  he  say«,  "than  a  life  of  piety  with- 
out charity."  As  we  open  our  life  here  and  hereafter  to  the 
Divine  influx,  we  become  conscious  partakers  of  the  Divine 
life;  if  we  close  our  life  to  this  influx,  God  still  abides  in  us, 
but  we  are  not  in  God. 

To  these  views  enlightened  Christian  thought  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  assuredly  tending.  And  whilst  we  cannot  accept 
many  of  Swedenborg's  statements  in  the  light  of  modem 
Biblical  scholarship  and  of  our  present  scientific  knowl- 
edge,* yet  theology  and  science  are  both  tmder  a  great  debt 
to  the  Swedish  seer,  who  "took  philosophy  and  science  from 
earth  to  heaven,  as  Socrates  had  called  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth."  W.  F.  Barrett. 

*  Al»  the  author  on  a  fprmer  page  has  expressed  his  belief  that 
Swedenborg  was  divinely  illuminated,  he  may  expect  the  time  to 
come  when  greater  enlightenment  than  that  of  the  present  day 
will  make  Swedenborg's  statements  acceptable.— Bi^Vorj. 
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WINGED  ANGELS  IN  THE  WORD  AND  THE 
WRITINGS. 

New-Church  people  generally  are  well  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  popular  conception  of  angels,  as  a  specially 
created  order  of  beings  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the 
human  both  in  origin  and  form,  is  a  mistake.  They  have 
become  familiar  with  the  teaching  that  **man  was  created 
that  he  mig^t  come  into  heaven  and  become  an  angd/'  and 
that  "every  angel  is  in  a  perfect  human  form."  Says 
Swedenborg : 

That  the  angels  are  human  forms,  or  men,  I  have  seen  a  thou- 
sand times.  For  I  have  spoken  with  them  as  one  man  with  another, 
sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  many  in  company,  nor  have 
I  seen  with  them  any  difference  from  a  man  at  to  form.  (Heaven 
and  Hell,  n.  74.) 

From  all  my  experience,  which  is  i^ow  that  of  many  years,  I  am 
able  to  assert  that  angels  as  to  their  forms  are  altogether  men; 
that  they  have  faces,  eyes,  ears  and  breast,  arms,  hands  and 
feet;  that  they  see  and  hear  each  other,  and  speak  togther;  in  a 
word  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  wanting  to  them  that  belongs 
to  a  man,  except  that  they  are  not  covered  over  with  a  material 
body.     {Ihid,,  n.  75.) 

As  to  their  origin  the  same  witness  testifies : 

There  is  not  one  angel  who  was  created  such,  nor  in  hell  any 
devil  who  was  created  an  angel,  but  all  in  both  heaven  and  heU 
are  from  the  human  race.    {Ibid.,  n.  311.) 

This  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  read,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Word,  of  angels  appearing  to  men  on  earth ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  when  he  sat  in  his  tent  door  at  Mamre 
and  "three  men  stood  by  him."  The  patriarch  offered  these 
men  the  customary  hospitality  of  the  times,  water  where- 
with to  wash  the  dust  of  the  journey  from  their  feet,  and 
bread  to  eat.     For  apparently  there  was  nothing  to  distin- 
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guish  them  outwardly  f  r<Mn  the  ordinary  traveller.  And  yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  they  were  angels  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  that  their  message  was  delivered  by 
them,  and  received  by  Abraham,  in  that  capacity.  Simi- 
larly, two  angels  can:ie  to  Lot  at  Sodom,  who  found  hos- 
pitaUe  entertainment  at  his  hands,  accorded  to  them  as  men 
cast  in  the  usual  mould  and  subject  to  the  conunon  needs. 

Gideon,  threshing  wheat  by  the  winepress  at  Ophrah,  re- 
ceives a  visitor,  enters  into  conversation  with  him  and  is 
greatly  impressed  by  his  discourse,  but  does  not  know  that 
the  visitor  is  an  angel,  until  something  very  unusual  hap- 
pens; a  miracle  is  performed  as  a  sign  from  heaven.  A 
like  experience  is  related  in  connection  with  Manoah  and 
his  wife,  when  it  is  stated,  ''Manoah  knew  not  that  it  was  an 
angel  of  the  Lord." 

Joshua,  aiq>ointed  to  the  leadership  of  Israel,  lifts  up  his 
eyes  by  Jericho  and  sees  a  man  standing  over  against  him 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  man  to  all  appear- 
ances is  just  a  soldier,  who  may  be  a  friend  to  Israel,  or  an 
enemy.  Challenging  the  stranger  Joshua  demands  to  know 
to  which  side  he  belongs.  At  the  answer  the  astonished 
leader  falls  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  for  the  man  he  now  dis- 
covers is  an  angel  of  God. 

Such  instances  may  be  quoted — ^have  indeed  been  repeat- 
edly quoted — ^in  confirmation  of  the  assurance  that  angels, 
as  to  their  forms,  differ  in  no  respect  whatever  from  men 
on  earth ;  that  they  are  of  like  size  and  proportion ;  have  the 
same  number  of  limbs;  and  not  diaphanous  or  wraith- 
like beings  transparently  ethereal;  do  not  wear  halos 
round  their  heads  nor  call  attention  to  themselves  by 
any  kind  of  luminous  aura  (m  photosphere.  In  their  pro- 
gressions they  neither  float  nor  fly,  but  walk  securely,  in  the 
approved  mundane  fashion,  upon  two  feet.  They  are  in- 
nocent of  the  traditional  bird-like  equipment  of  wings,  and 
arc  no  more  capable  of  travelling  upon  clouds  or  winds  than 
are  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.    The  truth  of  the  familiar 

couplet. 

Angels  are  men  in  lighter  bodies  clad; 
And  men  are  angels  loaded  for  an  hour, 
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is  not  to  be  verified  by  any  reference  to  respective  bodily 
weight;  the  comparative  heaviness  of  the  material  frame  is 
not  a  matter  of  pounds  avoirdupois,  but  of  response  to  the 
dictates  of  the  soul;  the  lightness  of  the  spiritual  is  in  its 
capacity  for  swift  obedience. 

But  while  such  assurances,  and  the  Scriptural  confirma- 
tions cited,  may  seem  amply  sufficient  to  set  every  mind  at 
rest  upon  the  subject,  the  fact  remains  that  not  all  the  refer- 
ences to  angelic  beings  in  the  Word  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter. There  are  cases  in  which  the  evidence  would  seem 
to  point  in  another  direction.  Take  for  instance  the  decla- 
ration in  the  Psalms  of  the  making  of  "His  angels  spirits, 
His  ministers  a  flaming  fire/'  and  the  statement  that  \dien 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethle- 
hem, "The  glory  of  the  1^  shone  round  about  them  and 
they  were  sore  afraid."  In  Exodus  we  read  of  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  2^)pearing  to  Moses  "in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush,"  and  Swedenborg  tells  us  that  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  fire  by  which  the  Israelites  were  led  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt  was  really  a  company  or  choir  of  an- 
gels in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  Lord  Himself. 

In  Genesis  there  is  a  record  of  "cherubim"  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  a  flame  of  a  sword  turning 
every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  These  cheru- 
bim or  cherubs  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  us.  They  rep- 
resented in  a  peculiar  way  the  Divine  protection  and  provi- 
dence. But  they  were  not  a  specially  created  order  of  be- 
ing, called  into  existence  for  this  purpose.  No  order  higher 
than  the  human  has  ever  existed.  They  could  be  no  other 
than  angels.  The  appearance  they  presented  is  indicated  in 
part,  later  in  the  same  book,  where  instructions  are  given 
for  the  fiutiishing  of  the  aric  with  certain  mystic  effigies. 
"The  cherubim  shall  stretch  forth  wings  on  hig^,  covering 
the  mercy  scat  with  their  wings."  These  effigies  were  made 
of  gold,  beaten  and  shaped  to  a  prescribed  pattern.  The 
same  pattern  was  followed  in  the  temple  built  by  Solomon. 
Solomon's  cherubs  were  of  the  olive  tree,  overlaid  with  gold, 
"and  they  stretched  forth  their  wings  so  that  the  wing  of 
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the  one  touched  the  one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the  other 
touched  the  other  wall  and  their  wings  touched  one  another 
in  the  midst  of  the  house.*'     (I  Kings  vi,  27.) 

Isaiah  describes  an  awe-inspiring  vision  he  had  of  the 
Lord,,  sitting  upcm  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up.  "Above  it 
stood  the  seraphim;  each  one  had  six  wings;  with  twain  he 
covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,and  with 
twain  he  did  fly/'  And  one  of  the  seraphim  came  flying  to 
the  pro^tt  with  a  live  coal  in  his  hand.  ^'Sera^phim''  is  4 
word  that  expresses  burning,  and  also  what  is  noble,  while 
"cherubim"  is  from  a  root  signif3ring  grasped,  or  held  fasU 
The  mystic  beings  designated  by  these  names  differed  doubt- 
less in  their  appearances,  as  they  did  in  their  fimctions,  but 
we  have  no  reason  but  to  believe  that  in  themselves  they 
were  simply  angels,  differing  as  one  angel  may  differ  from 
another  in  glory.  Ezdciel  furnishes  an  account  of  four 
living  creatures  which  he  saw,  every  one  of  which  had  four 
wings.  "The  sound  of  the  wings  was  heard  even  to  the 
outer  court  of  the  house,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God 
when  He  speaketh.  And  the  cherubim  lifted  up  their  wings 
and  mounted  up  from  the  earth.*' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Swedenborg  refers  to  these 
winged  creatures  as  "the  cherubs,  or  angels,  seen  by 
Ezekiel." 

Zechariah  testifies  that  on  one  occasion  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  looked  and  "behold  there  came  out  two  women, 
and  the  wind  was  in  their  wings;  for  they  had  wings  like 
the  wings  of  a  stork."  John  writes  of  four  beasts  in 
heaven,  almost  identical  in  their  description  with  the 
"cherubs  or  angels"  of  Ezekiel.  They  had  six  wings  each, 
full  of  eyes  within.  And  he  also  records  the  fact  that  to 
the  woman,  who  was  clothed  with  the  stm,  were  given  "two 
wings  of  a  great  eagle  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilder- 
ness." 

To  all  this  may  be  added  innumerable  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  wings  are  attributed  to  the 
Lord.  "Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings!"  the 
Psalmist  cries ;  and  again,  "Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings 
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I  will  take  my  refuge,"  and  "He  will  cover  thee  with  His 
feathers,  and  under  His  wings  shalt  thou  trust."  In  Exodus 
we  read,  "I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings  and  brought  you  un- 
to myself."  And  in  Deuteronomy,  "As  an  eagle  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings, 
so  the  Lord  did  lead  Jacob." 

Of  course  it  is  an  easy  and  withal  a  satisfactory  method 
of  disposing  of  such  an  array  of  Scriptural  testimcmy  in  fa- 
vor of  angelic  wings  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  understood 
figuratively  and  symbolically.  It  can  be  understood  in  no 
other  way.  The  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  representa- 
tive forms,  plainly  emblematic  There  is  no  inconsistency 
involved  between  the  dramatic  descriptions  given  of  these  in 
the  bodes  of  the  prophets  and  the  rational  conclusion  already 
arrived  at,  namely,  that  angels,  as  to  bodily  form,  differ  in 
no  respect  from  men  and  women  upon  the  earth ;  that  they 
have  precisely  the  same  anatomy  and  adopt  identical 
methods  of  progression;  and  we  should  be  no  more  justi- 
fied in  taking  these  references  to  wings  as  expressing  literal 
facts  than  in  supposing  that  because  the ' Vings  of  the  wind" 
are  mentioned,  therefore  the  wind  must  be  a  creature  shaped 
and  equipped  like  a  bird.  As  rational  readers  of  the  Word 
and  the  writings  we  accept  the  spiritual  interpretation,  re- 
membering the  correspondence  of  natural  things  to  spiritual, 
and  saying,  ^'Wings  denote  spiritual  truths,  and  likewise 
powers;"  "feathers  signify  the  things  of  faith,  an  abun- 
dance of  the  knowledges  of  truth  and  good."  "By  angek," 
also  is  meant  "something  of  the  Lord." 

Wings  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  living  creature  and 
worshipping  beast,  flying  woman  and  omnipresent  God, 
alike  represent  and  express  the  foresight,  the  circumspec- 
tion and  the  all-protective  power  of  Divine  Truth  by  which 
men  are  attended  on  their  way  through  life,  the  sole  and 
suflicient  means  of  their  uplifting  and  advancement  in  time 
and  to  eternity. 

But  a  point  that  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  coming 
to  this  quite  happy  and  surely  unassailable  conclusion  is  that 
the  appearance,  by  which  a  spiritual  truth  has  been  con- 
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veyed,  remains  as  its  approYed  expression.  When  we  are 
intromitted  by  Divine  mercy  into  tfie  spiritual  things  of  the 
Wordy  and  the  inner  content  of  revelation  has  been  made 
known  to  us,  we  do  not  therefore  reject  the  envelope  of  its 
message.  The  letter  of  the  Word  continues  to  stand  for 
us  as  the  ultimate,  the  basis  and  the  containant  of  the 
truth.  It  is  the  fact,  and  no  mere  fancy,  that  Isaiah  saw 
sera{diim  winged  for  covering  and  flight;  that  he  saw  them 
with  natural  spiritual  eyes;  not  as  abstract  truths  to  which 
wings  correspond;  but  as  veritable  wings  themselves:  just 
as  we  in  this  world  see  with  natural  eyes  the  wings  of  birds ; 
and  just  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Martin  Koikes  conversing 
together  in  the  spiritual  world  according  to  the  narrative 
in  D.  L.  W.  saw  a  bird  which  appeared  to  them  in  order  that 
they  might  examine  it  from  their  expert  knowledge  and  see 
whether  it  differed  in  the  smallest  particular  from  a  similar 
bird  on  earth.  Sir  Hans  ^^held  it  in  his  hand,  examined  it, 
and  declared  there  was  no  difference.  He  knew  indeed  that 
it  was  nothing  but  an  affection  of  some  angel  represented 
outside  of  the  angel  as  a  bird,  and  that  it  would  vanish  or 
cease  with  the  affection  that  produced  it  And  this  came 
to  pass."  (D.  L.  W.,  n.  344.)  It  is  the  fact,  and  not  poetic 
fiction,  that  Ezekiel  beheld  the  cherubim  of  God.  The  ap- 
pearance in  each  case  was  an  adaptation  to  the  state  of  the 
beholder.  It  was  appearance  only,  and  not  truth  itself;  but 
it  was  true  appearance.  The  account  given  in  the  Word  is 
still  an  adaptation  to  the  states  of  its  readers;  and  its  appear- 
ances are  as  true  today  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  No 
other  appearances  would  so  well  convey  the  truth.  No  other 
forms  but  those  of  the  "cherub  or  angel"  could  strike  with 
the  same  instancy  and  completeness  the  high  note  of  in- 
effable attainment  to  which  they  are  intended  to  point.  They 
are  the  expression  of  the  inexpressible;  the  vision  in  which 
the  man — ^mere  trembling  mortal,  prone  to  err — is  lost  sight 
of,  and  only  the  wonder  and  glory  of  a  Divine  investment 
appears;  the  coverings  of  the  feathers  of  Omnipotence. 
Under  the  merciful  sheltering  of  these  wings  of  Power  the 
man  of  unclean  lips,  crying,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone!" 
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is  fain  to  hide  himself;  for  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  that  what 
he  sees  is  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  "hig^  and  lifted  up/' 

Angelhood,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  never  anything  per- 
sonal, still  less  native,  to  those  who  may  be  invested  with  its- 
insignia;  any  more  than  royalty,  in  the  case  of  kings.  It  is 
a  function;  and  it  is  "something  of  the  Lord."  (H.  H.,  n. 
8.)  An  angel  is  a  man,  just  as  a  king  is  a  man;  but  he  is 
also  something  more.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  an  angel. 
Every  angel  is  a  "heaven  in  the  least  form*'  we  are  taught; 
and  heaven  is  not  what  it  is  from  any  virtue  belonging  to  its 
inhabitants  but  from  the  Lord  alone. 

Angels  are  powers.  Any  obstacle  in  the*  spiritual  world 
which  ought  to  be  removed,  because  it  is  contrary  to  Divine 
order,  an  angel  may  cast  down  and  overturn  merely  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  and  by  a  look.  "Thus,"  we  read,  "I  have 
seen  mountains  which  were  inhabited  by  the  wicked  cast 
down  and  overthrown,  and  sometimes  shaken  from  end  to 
end  as  though  by  an  earthquake.  Thus  also  I  have  seen 
rocks  cleft  asunder  down  to  the  abyss,  and  the  wicked  who 
were  upon  them  swallowed  up.  I  have  also  seen  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  evil  spirits  dispersed  by  angels  and  cast  into 
hell.  Numbers  are  of  no  avail  against  them,  nor  are  cun- 
ning devices  and  confederacies;  they  see  through  them  all 
and  disperse  them  in  a  moment  Such  is  the  power  of  angels 
in  the  spirtual  world."  (H.  H.,  n.  229.)  But  it  is  more 
than  human  power;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Deity  Itself! 
The  qualification  therefore  follows,  "It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  angels  have  no  power  of  themselves,  but 
that  all  their  power  is  from  the  Lord ;  and  that  they  are  pow- 
ers only  as  far  as  they  acknowledge  this."  (n.  230.)  We  may 
bring  into  connection  here  the  statement  in  the  "Apocalypse 
Revealed,"  n.  245,  where  the  wings  of  the  four  living  crea- 
tures of  the  Apocalypse  are  explained  as  representing  "the 
power  of  the  Divine  Truth  of  the  Word."  "By  wings  arc 
signified  powers,  because  by  them  birds  lift  themselves  up, 
and  wings  in  birds  are  in  the  place  of  arms  in  men  and  by 
arms  are  signified  powers.  The  six  wings  of  the  man  sig- 
nify the  power  of  being  wise." 
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Angels  are  powers  and  they  are  also  "wisdoms."  The 
wisdom  of  the  angels  is  no  less  transcendent  than  the  power. 
"It  so  far  surpasses  human  wisdcxn  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared.'* "It  is  hardly  possible  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what 
is  so  transcendent*'  "The  nature  of  it  cannot  be  described 
in  words."  So  the  inspired  writer  of  "things  heard  and 
seen/V  seems  to  struggle  with  his  herculean  task  of  uttering 
what  is  beyond  utterance. 

In  another  place  he  has  told  us  that  ^'What  is  perceived 
outwardly  as  flying  is  the  appearance  of  the  subject  in  it- 
self," the  subjective  being  indicated  by  its  objective;  and 
as  what  is  subjective  in  the  angel  is  his  wisdom,  whatever  is 
perceived  outwardly  as  flying,  or  having  relation  to  flight, 
with  respect  to  him  may  be  taken  as  denoting  the  exalted 
and  far-reaching  view,  the  wide  horizon,  the  extent  of  the 
enlightenment  that  has  been  afforded  him  from  wisdom ; 
also  his  specific  mission  to  teach  and  to  enlighten  others 
that  they  may  become  wise.  The  wings  say  this,  and  more 
than  this.  The  transcendency  of  it  has  been  caught  and 
comprehended  in  the  symbolism  of  the  skies ;  "the  wings  of 
the  man  signify  the  power  of  being  wise :"  they  stand  for 
Omnipotence,  Omnipresence  and  Providence;  they  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  mystic  heraldry  of  God. 

The  %ure  of  a  winged  sun  is  familiar  to  us  as  one  of  the 
m}rstic  hieroglyphs  of  Egyptian  art  It  appears  on  an 
ancient  gateway  at  Kamak  in  Egypt  We  find  it  enshrined 
in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  "Unto  you  that  fear  my  name 
shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings."  Now  whether  we  say  the  hieroglyph  is  enshrined 
in  the  projAecy,  or  the  prophecy  in  the  hieroglyph,  it  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing.  We  have  the  figure,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  art;  symbolic,  as  all  true  art  is  symbolic.  No  one, 
it  may  be  safe  to  say,  ever  saw  an  actual  sun  in  the  natural 
world  with  wings,  or  supposed  that  such  a  thing  could  be. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  thing  is  to  be  seen  even 
in  the  ^iritual  world,  except  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  quite  a  simple  matter  for  any  literalist 
to  ridicule  the  conception.       Nevertheless  the  figure  re- 
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mains  an  impressive  one,  full  of  tender  and  gracious  mean- 
ing, a  symbol  of  great  glory ;  and  if  we  want  to  give  artistic 
expression  to  the  idea  which  it  embodies  we  are  compelled 
to  adopt  the  letter  of  its  terms. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  conception  of  the  Divine  messen- 
ger in  spiritual  artistry.  For  the  appropriate  embodiment 
of  this  conception  we  are  constrained  to  follow  the  safe  lead- 
ing of  the  symbolic  Word.  It  is  a  human  figure,  girt  with 
wings.  With  twain  he  covers  his  face  and  with  twain  he 
covers  his  feet  and  with  twain  he  flies.  No  other  figtu-e  can 
take  the  place  of  this  in  the  repertoire  of  the  New-Church 
artist.  Nor  is  there  need  for  any  other.  No  revelation  of 
literal  fact,  by  which  we  stand  firmly  and  justly  persuaded 
that  all  angels  are  men,  once  living  either  upon  this  earth 
or  one  of  the  countless  other  earths  in  the  starry  universe, 
can  remove  the  necessity  of  clothing  them  in  the  wonder- 
vesture  that  tells  of  the  high  oflice  they  have  been  given  to 
hold;  and  that  shadows  forth  their  endowment  from  on 
high.  Take  away  the  insignia  of  the  seraph  from  picture 
or  storied  window,  and  what  have  we  left?  Surely  the 
vision  of  seraphic  splendor  has  been  lost.  The  sun  of  our 
illiunination  has  retired  behind  a  cloud ;  the  chilly  shadows 
of  earthly  commonplace  have  fallen  upon  the  scene.  If  the 
angel  is  there  we  do  not  know  him.  He  is  only  a  mortal 
like  ourselves.  We  wait  the  revealing  of  the  miracle,  the 
leaping  of  the  flame  of  fire. 

Students  of  Swedenborg  find,  to  their  surprise  perhaps, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  a  winged  and  flying  angel  is  not  un- 
known even  to  that  illuminated  seer.  "On  a  certain  time," 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  memorabilia,  "I  saw  an  angel  flying 
underneath  the  eastern  heaven.  He  was  dad  in  a  cloak 
which  streamed  behind  him  as  he  flew ;  and  he  was  girt  with 
a  girdle  which,  as  it  were,  flamed  and  shone  with  fiery  stones 
and  sapphires.  He  flew  downwards,  and  let  himself  slowly 
down  on  the  earth  near  where  I  was  standing.  As  soon 
as  he  touched  the  earth,  he  stood  erect  on  his  feet,  and  paced . 
to  and  fro ;  and  then  seeing  me  he  directed  his  steps  towards 
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me.     I  was  in  the  spirit,  and  was  standing  in  the  spirit  on 
a  hill  in  the  southern  quarter." 

Addressing  this  angel,  who  has  been  blowing  a  trumpet — 
and  is  of  course  a  Divine  messenger,  sent  to  that  place  for  a 
purpose  which  is  already  partly  fulfilled  in  the  manner  of 
his  arrival — Swedenborg  tells  him  that  he  has  heard  the 
trumpet  and  seen  the  descent  through  the  air.  He  is  pre- 
pared, therefore,  by  means  of  these  arresting  s^ypearances, 
for  what  is  to  follow. 

In  another  illustrative  description  of  ^iritual  phenomena 
Swedenborg  appears  to  so  far  forget  what  he  has  elsewhere 
labored  to  impress,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  forms  of  an- 
gels and  men,  as  actually  to  specify  the  wings  with  which  an 
angd  was  seen  to  fly.  He  says,  "There  appeared  one  angel 
as  it  were  flying  from  heaven,  uHth  two  wings  about  his  feet 
and  two  about  his  temples"  (Conjugial  Love,  n.  136.) 
It  is  no  unthinking  carelessness  we  may  be  sure  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  description.  Swedenborg  is  a  care- 
ful scribe.  Rather  is  it  that  he  remembers  and  would  seem 
to  expect  us  to  remember  the  law  by  which  the  states  of  the 
subject  in  itself  are  representatively  displayed  by  outward 
appearances  in  correspondence  therewith;  appearances  ac- 
commodated to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places — 

Turn  but  a  stone,  and  start  a  wing! 
Tis  we,  'tis  our  estranged  faces, 
That  miss  the  many-splendored  thing. 

H.  Gordon  Drummond. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  VALUE  OF  MUSIC. 

The  object  underlying  the  examination  of  this  subject 
is  two-fold,  first  to  present  some  thoughts  on  what  the 
value  of  music  is,  and  then  to  urge  the  vital  responsibility 
which  it  places  upon  us.  We  are  doubtless  agreed,  in  a 
general  way,  upon  what  music  itself  is,  without  much  defi- 
nition. It  is  both  a  form  of  common  experience  and  it  is 
an  art  capable  of  the  highest  refinement.  It  is  the  most 
ethereal  of  the  arts,  and  also  the  youngest  in  the  world's 
history.  There  have  always  been  pleasing  sounds,  and  men 
have  always  sung  something  and  produced  suggestive  tones 
on  some  forms  of  instrument.  But  music  as  an  art,  a 
highly  developed  system  with  a  mission  to  the  race  is  of 
later  development  than  poetry,  painting,  sculpture  or  any 
other  form  of  art.  And  our  present  interest  is  in  music 
as  a  self-consistent  form  of  beauty,  a  highly  developed 
agency  of  expression,  such  as  it  began  to  be  only  four  or 
five  hundred  years  aga  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  music 
in  nature,  it  is  entirely  a  human  creation.  We  may  easily 
call  the  song  of  the  thrush  or  the  prattle  of  children  or  even 
the  ripple  of  the  brook,  music  to  our  ears,  but  we  mean 
something  very  different  from  music  in  the  sense  of  song 
or  symphony.  There  are  pleasing  sounds  in  nature  but  no 
such  sequence  of  melody,  or  harmcmic  grouping  of  tcmes  *yc 
symmetry  of  rhythm  as  make  music  an  art  Even  the  ma- 
terials of  which  music  constructs  its  various  forms  are  not 
in  nature,  but  are  humanly  produced.  Nature  furnishes  the 
scenes  which  painters  copy,  the  thoughts  that  are  woven 
into  much  of  the  greatest  poetry  are  inborn,  sculpture  imi- 
tates physical  form  and  beauty.  Music  is  not  in  tiie  sotmds 
only,  the  vibrating  atmosphere,  or  the  listening  ear;  it  is 
not  of  the  material  world.  The  music  we  hear  has  clothed 
itself  with  physical  sounds,  it  has  expressed  itself  in  terms 
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of  nature  but  it  has  a  spiritual  existence  above  this.  We 
can  think  music,  we  can  read  a  score  and  hear  the  harmony 
with  our  inner  ear  which  we  see  written  on  the  page,  we 
can  dream  music,  and  rejoice  in  harmonies  that  our  outer 
car  has  never  heard.  We  have  our  own  personal  standard 
of  what  is  music  and  what  else  is  merely  refined  noise,  and 
we  differ  widely  in  our  estimates.  Individually  we  vary 
at  different  times;  a  hit  of  music  is  sweet  and  pure  to  us 
one  day,  another  day  it  seems  harsh  and  unattractive.  The 
combination  of  physical  tones  is  the  same,  but  the  mental 
environment  into  which  we  receive  it  is  quite  variable.  As 
we  consider  music  now  let  us  mean  as  much  as  possible, — 
the  pleasing  combinations  of  pleasing  tones  following  each 
other  in  logical  sequence  according  to  some  musical  idea 
and  in  the  sfnrit  of  a  musical  mood.  Let  us  think  of  it  as 
appealing  not  only  to  the  affections,  exciting  the  feelings 
through  the  senses,  but  also  to  the  intelligence,  arousing 
high  and  pure  thoughts,  Ufting  the  conceptions  and  im- 
pressing good  judgment;  and  besides,  let  us  appreciate  its 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  its  awaking  of  new  ideals  in  the 
hearer,  because  it  came  from  new  ideals  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer.    One  writer  says : 

The  essential  difference  between  music  and  poetry  might  be 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  showing  that  music  primarily  affects 
the  senses  and,  after  arousing  the  emotions,  reaches  the  intellect 
last  of  all.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  first  raises  up  an  idea, 
which  in  its  turn  excites  the  emotions,  while  it  affects  the  senses 
only  as  an  extreme  result.  They  pursue  an  exactly  opposite 
coarse,  for  pne  spiritualizes  the  material,  whereas  the  other  ma^ 
terializes  the  spiritual 

While  there  have  been  closely-discriminating  students 
who  object  to  the  statement,  we  may  be  safe  in  falling  in 
witii  the  usual  conception  that  music  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings, is  in  a  general  sense  the  language  of  the  affections,  a 
medium  hy  which  one  sensitive  soul  may  express  its  senti- 
ments and  moods  so  that  another  may  hear  and  understand. 
It  is  not  a  language  of  definite  statement  like  the  speech 
of  the  tongue,  but  a  language  of  general  impressions,  sug- 
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gestive  of  much  that  it  does  not  say,  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, more  likely  to  be  felt  vagudy  than  grasped  closely. 
It  has  been  said  that  music  is  entirely  of  human  origin, 
a  man-made  creation.  Yet  the  Creator  of  all  gave  man  his 
musical  instinct,  his  ability  to  conceive  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, a  voice  to  sing,  materials  from  which  to  make  instru- 
ments, and  a  sensitive  ear  to  catch  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  musical  imagination  of  others.  Music  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  achievement  in  which  man  has  used  gloriously  his 
Creator's  gifts  and  very  little  abused  them.  Man  has  worked 
wonders  in  developing  the  substance  and  form  of  music. 
It  remains  now  for  him  more  fully  to  let  it  fulfil  its  sacred 
mission,  that  is,  to  use  its  spiritual  possibilities  for  the  souls 
of  men.  For  the  Lord  has  given  a  two-fold  purpose  to 
everything  of  His  creation,  and  man  should  properly  do 
the  same  with  his  handiwork.  Beauty  and  use  are  the  two 
elements  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  creation;  God  intends  every- 
thing He  has  made  to  both  please  and  bless  man,  to  give 
him  happiness  and  also  profit.  The  dual  purpose  is  es- 
pecially obvious  in  any  form  of  art,  one  ideal  is  beauty,  the 
other  use,  and  art  has  fallen  short  of  its  mission  if  it  has 
pleased  only  and  has  not  sought  to  improve  mankind. 
Music  is  less  capable  of  abuse  than  any  other  form  of  art, 
and  yet  it  can  fall  short  of  its  useful  possibilities  if  it  is 
merely  enjoyed  and  not  made  profitable  for  mental  and 
spiritual  development.  It  can  of  course  fail  to  be  beautiful 
in  the  judgment  of  most  people,  and  fail  to  be  accurate 
and  orderly  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  musical 
form,  and  yet  have  enough  crude  beauty  to  please  an  un- 
trained taste.  But  true  music  has  a  beauty  of  its  own 
which  will  even  survive  the  criticisms  of  its  own  time  and 
prove  its  genuineness  to  a  succeeding  generation;  and  hav- 
ing beauty  it  has  also  a  possibility  of  use  in  the  cultivation, 
refinement,  and  uplift  of  humanity.  How  often  we  pass 
judgment  upon  a  piece  of  music  according  to  our  own  mo- 
mentary impression  of  its  beauty,  and,  unless  it  aiq)eals  to 
us  as  pretty,  cast  it  aside!  We  may  be  losing  the  joy  of 
a  beauty  that  would,  as  we  say,  grow  on  us  with  greater 
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familiarity;  and  be^des,  we  are  preventing  it  from  in- 
fluencing us  with  its  particular  lesson;  we  are  not  giving 
it  an  opportunity  to  make  us  grow.  Let  us  not  say  too 
quickly  that  the  world  is  too  full  of  beautiful  music  to 
spend  time  with  that  which  is  not  even  attractive  at  first 
It  may  be  beautiful  mthout  our  being  able  to  catch  the 
beauty  at  once;  and  besides,  it  may  help  us  if  we  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  purpose  that  inspires  every 
wcMthy  composer  is  to  please  others  with  beauty,  or  help 
others  with  musical  truth,  or  both;  and  the  good  he  puts 
into  it  we  can  profitably  strive  to  get  out  of  it  It  is  not 
so  much  that  we  learn  facts  from  it  as  that  the  process 
of  study  cultivates;  the  increasing  acquaintance  with  a 
worthy  musical  production  trains  the  mind  and  heart  to 
get  still  more  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment  from  that  and 
other  music 

It  follows  that  music  is  valuable  or  useful,  therefore, 
not  only  in  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  hearing  it,  but  in 
its  after  effects.  It  not  only  lifts  one  temporarily  to  a 
higher  level  but  it  leaves  him  higher,  puts  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reach  still  purer  enjoyment  and  form  loftier  ideals. 
Too  little  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  this  after  effect  of 
music,  upon  its  educative  influence  over  human  feelings 
as  wdl  as  thoughts.  We  have  taught  and  studied  music 
with  the  purpose  of  greater  familiarity  with  a  wider  range 
of  compositions,  a  truer  appreciation  and  better  ability  in 
rendition,  and  in  original  composition.  We  have  not 
thou^fht  so  much  of  music  as  a  moral  agency  for  cultivating 
the  affections,  purifying  the  imagination,  stimulating  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  everywhere,  and  yet  this 
is  its  larger  field  of  use.  Most  of  our  schools  have  made 
music  compulsory,  and  the  valuable  effect  already  has  been 
enormous.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  moral  training 
which  our  public  school  system  undertakes.  And  still  fhe 
emphasis  is  too  emphatically  upon  the  training  to  read 
music  and  know  certain  standard  pieces^  rather  than  upon 
ability  to  fed  music  and  appreciate  its  message.  Children 
easily  feel  the  moods  of  musical  expression,  and  can  ap- 
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preciate  sensible  interpretation  of  its  significance  and  beauty. 
We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  their  lasting  enjoyment 
and  certain  pn^t  when  we  encourage  them  in  a  fondness  for 
music,  when  we  help  them  to  feel  the  difference  between 
good  music  and  tawdry  imitation.  They  are  not  likely  to 
grow  into  appreciation  of  good  music  without  being  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  to  more  refined  taste  in  other  lines  of 
art  and  in  general  knowledge.  But  music  itself  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  way  to  reach  and  cultivate  this  aesthetic  sense, 
for  children  naturally  like  it,  and  are  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
hearing  and  rendering  of  it,  if  they  are  led  in  an  interesting 
way. 

The  after-effects  of  music  are  no  less  helpful  to  adults. 
Their  feelings  are  even  more  sensitive  because  softened  by 
experience  of  contact  with  the  many  influences  of  the 
world.  Their  minds  are  better  able  to  grasp  the  musical 
ideas  of  the  composer,  appreciate  the  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion and  development  in  a  composition  as  well  as  its  origi- 
nality of  melody  and  harmony.  They  are  able  to  compare 
the  good  music  with  the  poorer  quality  because  of  maturer 
judgment.  And  they  can  select  their  own  course  of  train- 
ing and  appreciate  the  progress  that  is  made.  We  are  apt 
to  smile  when  a  person  of  forty  or  over  says  he  or  she  is 
taking  music  lessons,  and  yet  it  should  delight  us.  They 
are  doing  a  most  sensible  thing,  making  an  opening  for 
both  enjoyment  and  profit  of  a  high  kind.  How  much 
more  valuable  and  profitable  than  bridge  lessons,  or  em- 
broidery lessons,  or  even  Browning  classes,  when  followed 
as  a  fad.  Music,  even  of  the  simplest  character,  blesses 
every  home  in  which  it  is  given  a  place.  It  centers  interest 
on  a  thing  of  beauty  and  purity.  It  takes  people  outside  of 
themselves  and  turns  their  minds  upward  and  outward.  It 
is  an  enjoyment  that  is  enhanced  by  being  shared  with 
others.  It  forms  a  center  of  interest  for  friendly  groups. 
It  gives  men  something  to  love  and  cling  to  as  well  as  en- 
joy. Not  many  can  love  a  particular  thought,  or  fed  es- 
pecially affectionate  toward  a  line  of  reasoning;  they  may 
be  fond  of  a  poem  or  a  picture,  but  love  for  a  song  or  a 
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melody  is  a  more  tender  and  sensitive  affection.  There  are 
certain  harmonies  that  thrill  us  and  particular  modulations 
or  progressions  that  touch  our  feelings  whenever  we  hear 
them.  These  become  like  dear  friends  whose  greeting  is 
tender  and  affectionate:  and  they  are  friends  worth  having, 
for  they  can  exercise  a  whdesome  influence  over  us,  be- 
sides pleasing  us  with  their  presence.  Love  of  the  beautiful 
is  more  than  an  ethereal  interest  for  unpractical  men;  it  is 
a  precious  help  in  the  practical  course  of  every-day  life, 
it  can  color  every  duty  with  pleasing  appearance,  and 
lighten  every  burden,  as  a  song  lifts  the  heart.  Even 
music  that  is  distasteful  and  unwelcome  may  serve  a  kind 
of  spiritual  use,  as  a  form  of  temptation  from  which  one 
can  emerge  stronger,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  neighbor's 
daughter  practices  five  hours  a  day  on  simple  thii^s  and 
clings  to  her  mistakes,  or  when  the  man  in  the  apartment 
above  plays  his  clarionet  before  breakfast  in  the  morning 
and  again  late  at  night  There  are  many  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances to  justify  them  and  not  much  to  excuse  our 
impatience.  We  can  either  learn  to  enjoy  their  efforts  or 
we  can  move.  Or  perhaps  we  can  arbitrate  and  adjust  the 
times  and  circumstances  of  practice;  at  any  rate  let  us  be 
careful  not  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  music  by  young 
or  old;  for  it  will  bless  them  much  more  than  it  can  dis- 
turb us. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  spiritual  value  of  music  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  that  of  our  relation  to  heaven  and  our 
preparation  for  life  there.  Is  there  music  in  heaven  for 
which  our  training  here  can  fit  us,  or  is  music,  as  a  fine 
art,  a  thing  of  this  world  only?  Does  music  depend  solely 
upon  sounds  in  the  atmospheric  air  of  earth  or  is  the 
heavenly  atmosphere  equally  adapted,  or  even  more  per- 
fectly, to  the  transmission  of  spiritual  sound?  Our  ques- 
tions are  answered  by  reason  and  by  experience.  If  there 
is  audible  speech  there,  music  must  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  affections  and  carry  happiness  to 
others.  The  chief  effects  of  music  here  are  upon  our  inner 
lives,  our  soul's  development,  upon  the  part  of  us  that  must 
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survive  the  grave.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  so 
useful  an  influence  and  so  fruitful  a  source  of  pure  pleas- 
ure would  not  be  lacking  in  a  realm  of  eternal  character 
development  and  increasing  happiness.  Peo{de  instinctively 
expect  that  there  will  be  songs  at  any  rate  there;  they  look 
forward  to  singing  that  so-called  new  song  of  praise  to 
the  Everlasting  Lord.  It  is  a  little  harder  to  think  of  in- 
strumental music  there,  but  it  is  most  natural  to  consider 
the  glories  of  song  as  part  of  the  joy  of  eternal  life.  Un- 
less music  in  highly  perfected  form  continued  in  heaven 
we  could  find  little  justification  for  so  many  noble  men  and 
women  of  genius  devoting  their  natural  lives  to  its  culti- 
vation. Whatever  on  earth  God  stamps  with  His  approval, 
and  causes  to  flourish  nobly,  must  have  a  spiritual  value 
that  will  abide  forever,  for  in  His  view  temporal  things 
are  all  estimated  according  to  their  eternal  use. 

But  we  have  stronger  evidence  of  the  survival  of  music. 
The  Bible  speaks  plainly  of  the  spiritual  use  of  song;  it 
tells  us  also  that  angels  sang  before  the  Lamb  of  God  each 
one  having  a  harp  in  his  hand:  no  man  could  learn  that 
song  but  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord;  music  was  the  worthy 
expression  of  their  spiritual  attainment  David,  the  great 
musician  of  Israel,  declared  "I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as 
long  as  I  live :  I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have 
my  being."  Of  Elisha  it  was  said,  "When  the  minstrel 
played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  if  the 
enjoyment  of  music  helped  to  put  the  prbphet  into  a  cotv 
dition  to  receive  the  Divine  message.  Sensitiveness  of  the 
soul  to  music  will  always  preserve  that  spiritual  suscepti- 
bility, and  its  larger  use  will  develop  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  testimony  of  our  great  modem  visitor  to  the  spiritual 
world  bears  out  the  claim.  He  says  "There  are  in  Heaven 
music  and  singing  in  the  greatest  perfection."  (Conjugial 
Love,  n.  6'.)  "The  modulations  of  singing  and  music  are 
heard  there  as  in  the  world."     (De  Verbo,  n.  3".) 

All  heavenly  joy  produces  gladness  of  heart  which  was  testified 
by  singing  and  then  by  stringed  instruments,  which  emulated  and 
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exaked  singing.  EYery  affection  of  the  heart  produces  singing, 
consequently  the  things  of  singing.  The  affection  of  the  heart  is 
celestial,  the  consequent  singing  is  spiritual.  That  singing  and  its 
like  signifies  what  is  spiritual  has  also  been  evident  to  me  from 
angelic  choirs,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  celestial  and  spiritual. 
Spiritual  choirs  from  their  vibratory  singing  tone,  to  which  the 
sound  of  stringed  instruments  can  be  compared,  are  very  different 
from  the  celestial.  (Arcana  Codestia,  n.  418.)  Human  singing 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  angelic  for  sweetness  and  harmony. 
(Arcana  Ccdestia,  n.  3893.)  The  singing  of  heaven  is  nothing  else 
than  an  affection  of  the  mind  sent  out  from  the  mouth  as  a  melody. 
(Conjugial  Love,  n.  155.) 

Heavenly  songs  are  nodiing  else  than  sonorous  affections,  or  af- 
fections expressed  and  modified  in  sounds,  for  as  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed by  speech,  so  are  affections  by  songs.  (Conjugial  Love, 
n-SSJ 

This  same  witness  tells  us  of  special  days  of  celebration 
in  various  r^ons  of  heaven : 

In  the  forums  at  such  times  are  orchestras  raised,  surrounded 
with  balllsters  formed  of  vines  planted  thick  together,  from  which 
hang  bunches  of  ripe  grapes;  within  the  ballisters  in  three  itiws 
one  above  another  sit  the  musicians,  with  their  wind  and  string 
instruments  of  various  tones  both  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  and 
beside  them  sit  singing  men  and  singing  women,  who  entertain 
the  citizens  with  the  sweetest  music  and  singing,  both  in  concert 
and  solo,  varied  at  times  as  to  its  particular  species;  these  concerts 
continue  on  those  days  of  festivity  from  morning  till  noon,  and 
afterward  till  evening.     (Conjugial  Love,  n.  17.) 

Spirits  are  so  delighted  with  harmonious  singing  that  they  be- 
come as  it  were  spell-bound.  The  sweetness  penetrates  their  inte- 
riors. 

But  enough  of  quotation.  Certainly  music  has  a  place  in 
heaven.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  music  in  the  infernal 
r^ons;  there  must  be  only  inharmonious  noise  there,  un- 
pleasant raspings  of  passionate  feeling.  Music  depends  up- 
on harmony  of  parts,  whether  sounded  together  or  in 
melodic  succession,  and  order  and  logic  govern  its  structure. 
No  harmony  or  pleasant  order  can  maintain  in  a  life  of 
contraries,  opposition  and  selfish  contention.  Music  is  of 
the  heavens,  and  as  we  have  learned  it  upon  earth  it  is  but 
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representative  of  a  purer  exquisiteness  of  beauty  and  charm 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  angels. 

Manifestly  it  is  a  part  of  human  duty  to  cultivate  music 
It  is  not  an  exclusive  art,  it  is  a  universal  blessing  and  it 
can  help  every  individual.  Not  every  composition  will  help 
everyone,  but  some  music  is  sure  to  bring  prcrfit  to  every 
soul  that  will  yield  to  its  influence  and  enjoy  it  Our  presr 
ent  tendency  seems  to  encourage  only  those  who  have  some 
especial  evidence  of  musical  genius,  who  are  naturally  more 
fond  of  music  than  their  companions.  We  like  to  applaud 
musical  prodigies  and  are  delighted  when  our  own  chil- 
dren show  especial  aptitude  to  the  piano  or  violin.  Our 
interest  in  the  encouragement  of  music. is  therefore  far  too 
narrow.  Every  child  has  some  music  in  him,  he  will  re- 
spond to  musical  training  if  it  is  begun  and  pursued  in  the 
proper  way.  The  boy  thinks  piano  practice  is  only  for 
girls  because  we  have  encouraged  him  to  think  so;  he  tiiinks 
the  enjoyment  of  music  is  effeminate  because  he  sees  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  more  interested  in  it  than  his  father 
and  his  companions.  Which  do  we  hear  more  often,  a  lady 
regretting  the  time  she  wasted  in  practicing  the  piano  or 
cultivating  her  voice,  or  the  young  man  lamenting  that  he 
did  not  appreciate  his  music  lessons  and  did  not  practice 
when  he  was  a  boy?  Men  do  like  music,  and  they  would 
like  it  still  more  if  they  would  let  themselves  have  the 
chance,  if  they  would  only  respect  its  beauty  and  its  re- 
fining influence  and  take  pains  to  listen  yieldingly  to  its 
wooing.  And  both  men  and  women  need  music;  it  is  the 
sugar  of  life,  not  only  pleasant  to  enjoy,  but  necessary  to 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  spiritual  body.  Shakespeare 
makes  his  estimate  very  clear  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" : 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils; 

The  niotions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.    (Act  V,  Sc.  i.) 
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It  would  not  be  right  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  value  of 
music  without  mention  of  sacred  melody  and  harmony,  the 
service  performed  by  music  in  the  sphere  of  worship.  This 
has  always  been  a  special  field  of  its  use;  religious  emotion 
has  found  its  most  exalted  expressions  in  the  language  of 
sound;  the  praise  of  God  has  burst  forth  into  song  as 
naturally  as  flowers  look  up  to  the  sun.  Men  have  used 
musical  instnmients  to  emphasize  the  fervor  of  their  thanks- 
giving and  praise  as  instinctively  as  shouts  of  laughter  be- 
tc^en  their  mutual  merriment  From  the  reverent  ttmi-tum 
of  the  savage  worshipper  to  the  majestic  gloria  of  choir, 
congregation,  organ  and  orchestra,  there  is  a  vast  range  of 
musical  expression  of  the  spiritual  impulse  of  worship. 
Music  not  only  helps  man  to  give  utterance  to  his  religious 
feelings,  but  it  is  powerful  to  stir  the  feelings  and  mdt  the 
hardness  of  a  reluctant  heart.  Since  the  Reformation,  with 
the  dawning  of  a  new  age  of  religion  in  the  world,  sacred 
music  had  taken  great  bounds  forward  in  its  effort  to  carry 
religious  feeling  to  a  climax  of  beautiful  and  accurate  ex- 
pression. Within  less  than  a  thousand  jrears  music  has  be- 
come polyphonic,  choruses  have  come  into  the  rich  beauty 
of  part  singing,  harmony  has  laid  her  rare  gifts  upon  the 
altar,  the  trumpets  of  one  tone  have  given  place  in  the 
.sanctuary  to  an  organ  with  the  infinite  speech  of  an  orches- 
tra, choirs  have  been  given  all  the  wondrous  possibilities 
of  vocal  counterpoint,  congregations  of  men  and  women 
have  been  given  great  hymns  of  life  in  which  they  can 
unite,  singing  parts  adapted  to  their  range  of  voice.  One 
who  goes  to  church  and  does  not  sing  in  the  hymns,  how- 
ever feeble  his  or  her  effort,  loses  a  powerful  sense  of 
spiritual  uplift  and  discredits  the  church's  great  means  of 
praise  and  source  of  power.  In  the  gospel  account  of  the 
last  supper  it  is  said  ''When  they  had  sung  a  hymn  they 
went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives."  We  have  no  record 
of  the  nature  of  the  hymn  itself,  but  we  are  sure  it  was 
sung,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  our  Lord  Himself  joined 
in  it  with  His  disciples.  The  Jewish  church  with  its  won- 
derful psalms  was  a  singing  church.    The  Christian  church 
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has  been,  in  a  much  larger  and  deeper  degree,  a  singing 
church  where  music  has  been  treasured  as  a  worthy  com- 
panion of  prayer.  In  the  great  future  of  the  chiu-ch,  music 
must  surely  fill  a  larger  place  than  ever  before,  as  it  is  more 
and  more  realized  that  wind  instruments  are  the  especial 
messengers  of  affections  for  goodness,  and  stringed  instru- 
ments serve  to  proclaim  affections  for  truth,  and  the  hu- 
man voice,  casting  the  words  of  Sacred  Scripture  into  ex- 
quisite melody  and  harmony,  is  a  worthy  utterance  of  a 
gladsome  and  loyal  heart.  Beautiful  and  refined  music  is 
the  very  cry  of  religious  freedom  uttered  according  to  rea- 
son. We  must  learn  to  do  away  with  the  concert  elements 
that  are  endangering  the  sanctity  of  sacred  music,  and  keep 
all  evidences  of  personal  display  from  coming  into  promi- 
nence in  our  services  of  worship.  We  may  well  increase 
the  quality  if  not  the  quantity  of  music  in  our  church,  not 
necessarily  the  quality  of  rendition,  for  we  need  the  poorer 
singing  of  earnest  volunteers,  if  it  is  possible,  more  than 
professional  finish;  but  we  should  improve  the  quality  of 
musical  compositions  that  are  given  a  sacred  place  in  our 
worship.  Accepting  music  as  an  agency  of  spiritual  com- 
mimication,  we  must  ever  increase  its  value. 

If  there  were  time  it  would  be  appropriate  to  include 
thought  of  the  physical  and  psychological  effects  of  music, 
for  whatever  truly  benefits  body  and  mind  and  makes  them 
better  adapted  to  serve  the  soul,  has  spiritual  value.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  the  relief  of  pain  by  music,  the  sooth- 
ing and  strengthening  of  the  nervous  system,  the  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  heart,  and  the  distinct  improvement 
of  digestive  ability.  There  is  certainly  no  more  wholesome 
after  dinner  enjoyment  than  music,  at  least  for  all  except 
the  singer.  Much  more  has  been  written  concerning  the 
effects  of  music  upon  mental  states  and  conditions.  The 
most  familiar  allusions  is  that  of  the  effect  of  David's  harp- 
playing  upon  the  dejected  and  perturbed  spirit  of  Saul. 
That  music  can  overcome  a  sense  of  dread  or  fear  is  un- 
questionable;  that  it  can  revive  a  discouraged  mind  and 
invigorate  a  timid  heart  is  indisputable ;  that  it  can  stir  the 
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passion  of  a  lover  and  strengthen  the  courage  of  a  hero  is 
incontrovertible.  Music  is  a  specific  for  the  hypochondriac; 
it  is  a  powerful  antidote  for  the  blues;  it  is  even  effective 
as  a  deterrent  of  insanity  and  a  corrective  of  mental 
eccentricities.  The  eccentric  musical  genius  is  queer  simply 
because  he  is  so  small  that  music  cannot  enlarge  him ;  its 
true  ^irit  is  above  and  beyond  him.  Probably  music  is 
really  saving  him  from  a  worse  condition  of  eccentricity 
that  he  would  have  developed  without  it.  The  ancients 
gave  high  recommendations  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
music  Some  extremists  have  thought  to  give  definite  pre- 
scriptions of  certain  kinds  of  music  for  the  treatment  of 
certain  i^ses  of  mental  disorder,  a  mazurka  in  E  major 
few  melancholia,  a  nocturne  in  D  flat  for  dread.  But,  all 
levity  aside,  music  has  a  curative  value  for  the  various  ills 
that  spirit  is  heir  to,  if  not  flesh  also;  its  power  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  mental  disorder  is  unmistakable,  and  as  a  means 
of  mental  relaxation,  a  restorer  of  tone  to  the  overstrained 
sensibilities,  its  efficacy  is  not  to  be  questioned.  And  all 
will  agree  that  help  to  body  and  mind  means  value  to  the 
soul.  If  music  makes  life  here  more  beautiful  and  useful 
it  serves  eternal  ends,  if  it  betters  human  conditions  and 
lifts  men  and  women,  yes>  and  children  also,  above  the 
plane  of  sensual  pleasure  into  the  r^on  of  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment and  spiritual  profit,  then  it  belongs  to  all  mankind  and 
everyone  needs  it 

There  is  little  excuse  for  being  without  the  influence  of 
some  music  today,  for  we  have  it  furnished  in  all  varieties 
and  through  a  large  range  of  instnmientalities.  We  can  go 
to  church ;  concerts  are  abundant  and  low-priced,  and  many 
of  them  free.  Most  have  pianos  and  the  mechanical 
players  will  supply  the  skill  that  we  failed  to  develop  when 
our  mothers  wished  it.  The  disc  machines  provide  grand 
operas  and  brass  bands;  and  now  devices  of  the  telephone 
let  us  enjoy  concerts  at  the  receiver.  No  one  who  loves 
music  need  sigh  for  it  in  vain ;  and  to  confess  that  one  dis- 
likes music  is  a  cause  for  shame.  Every  normal  person 
likes  music;  he  has  affections,  and  his  affections  are  more 
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or  less  sensitive.  He  may  not  like  certain  kinds  of  music, 
but  he  is  sure  to  respond  to  some  kind,  and  he  owes  it  to 
himself  and  to  his  companions  to  develop  that  capacity  into 
something  higher.  He  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  with  music 
here,  and  he  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it;  he  may  be  sure 
there  is  music  in  heaven  and  he  would  better  prepare  for 
it.  Let  him  be  convinced  that  music  is  more  than  a  pleasur- 
able indulgence  for  those  who  like  it,  that  it  is  a  channel  of 
spiritual  influence  which  every  man  needs,  a  imiversal  lan- 
guage that  everyone  can,  more  or  less  clearly,  understand; 
a  treasure  within  the  reach  of  all,  a  diamond,  valuable  ?n 
its  unpolished  state,  but  also  worth  all  the  finishing  care 
which  culture  and  training  can  give  it.  Man  has  found  it 
in  the  bosom  of  the  world,  has  polished  it  to  the  prismatic 
beauties  of  harmony,  but  the  precious  stone  itself,  the  sub- 
stance of  music,  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Paui*  Sperry. 
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TROBRIDGE'S  NEW  LIFE  OF  SWEDENBORG.* 

Trobridge's  new  life  of  Swedenborg  is  nattirally  based 
upon  his  former  life  of  the  great  Swede,  and  is  in  fact  the 
previous  woric  re-written  and  enlarged.  It  has  good  read- 
able type  and  every  sign  of  an  up-to-date  production  which 
is  not  least  in  evidence  through  the  sixteen  pages  of  care- 
fully produced  half-tone  pictures  that  cannot  help  proving 
of  great  interest  to  any  reader  at  all  interested  in  tihe  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  One  who  has  enjoyed  the  attractive 
first  edition  and  now  takes  up  this  new  issue,  will  at  once 
feel  thankful  for  the  growth  of  the  subject  in  the  author's 
mind  during  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  seventeen 
chapters  of  the  old  volume  have  expanded  into  twenty-one. 
The  increase  has  been  accomplished  partly  through 
dichotomy,  the  well-known  process  in  cell-life.  This  is 
the  case  in  old  chapter  five,  "Later  Philosophical  Works," 
which  has  gracefully  split  into  an  enlarged  five,  "In  search 
of  the  Soul,"  and  a  new  six,  "The  worship  and  Love  of 
God."  Another  growth  has  been  by  budding,  through  which 
a  former  suggestion  has  grown  into  chapter  twelve,  "The 
Science  of  Correspondences,"  and  chapter  fourteen,  "Mar- 
riage on  Earth  and  in  Heaven."  Both  of  these  are  material 
additions  on  two  important  topics.  Chapter  nineteen  on 
**London  Haunts  and  Habitations"  is  an  entirely  new 
growth,  and  will  be  welcomed,  both  for  making  more  real 
the  place  where  Swedenborg  spent  much  of  his  time  as  stu- 
dent and  author,  and  also  for  giving  New-Church  people 
visiting  London  a  wider  opportunity  for  seeing  sights  in  the 
insular  metropolis. 

*  A  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  with  a  Popular  Exposition  of 
His  Philosophical  and  Theological  Teachings.  By  Gkorge  Tro- 
BBUKK.  London  and  New  York:  Frederick  Wame  and  Company, 
1912.    xi+337  pp.,  illustrated,  12  mo.  Price,  $1.00. 
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The  author's  evident  effort  to  produce  a  more  useful, 
more  reliable  and  really  helpful  volume  is  evident  on  nearly 
every  page.  We  find  patronizing  terms,  like  "our  hero" 
changed  to  a  more  dignified  mention  of  the  name  "Sweden- 
borg"  (p.  48),  or  the  "circus,"  savoring  so  much  in 
America  of  sport  and  the  not  over-refined  sporting  world, 
transformed  into  "arena"  (p.  57).  Again  we  gladly  see 
doubtful  qualifications  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  like  "dull 
reading"  omitted,  and  expressions  that  admit  of  doubtful 
interpretation  changed  to  what  express  more  definitely  the 
meaning  of  the  writer;  so  that,  for  instance,  no  one  may 
halt  at  the  statement  that  the  religion  that  Swedenborg 
teaches  "does  not  require  that  men  shall  .  .  .  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasures  of  the  body,"  when  it  is  transformed 
(p.  137)  into  [men  need  not]  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  world,  and  deny  themselves  the  pleasures  it  offers." 
Surely  the  old  idea,  that  a  life  of  religion  must  be  a  joyless 
life,  needs  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  that  other,  that  the  re- 
wards of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  accompanying  any 
worldly  well-doing  are  in  themselves  wrong ;  for  every  deed 
has  its  appropriate  accompanying  reward,  and  the  result 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  reward  does  not  depend  up- 
on it  so  much  as  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Soul  which  drinks 
in  the  joy. 

We  wish  the  author  had  used  the  pruning  knife  more  rig- 
orously, and  rid  his  work  of  such  information  as  that  some 
find  in  the  "Earths  in  the  Universe"  "ridiculous  statements" 
(p.  206).  Moreover,  his  criticisms  of  Swedenborg's 
"crude"  conception  of  art,  or  architecture,  and  of  his  lack 
of  appreciation  for  nature's  beauties  (pp.  48,  61,  etc.),  were 
certainly  ill-advised.  By  what  process  of  immediate  trans- 
formation could  Swedenborg  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
essence  of  art  and  beauty  when  he  saw  it  in  the  spiritual 
world,  if  he  had  not  appreciated  art  and  beauty,  veiled  in 
the  natural  world,  before?  Is  there  any  poet  who  has  writ- 
ten more  exquisitely  touchingly  in  appreciation  of  the  world 
of  flowers,  gardens  of  delight,  miracles  of  rainbow  tints. 
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majesty  of  temples, — yea  even  of  the  vivid  contrasts  of  the 
hideous, — ^as  has  Swedenborg?  Surely,  if  his  senses  had 
not  been  prepared  from  his  youth,  he  would  have  had 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  perceive  them  in  another  world! 

If  it  were  not  for  further  distinct  merits  which  this  "Life 
of  Swedenborg^'  possesses,  I  might  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  a  few  typogfraphical  errors,  end  my  observa- 
tions with  the  customary  compliments,  and  then  stop.  But  it 
is  just  for  these  distinct  merits  that  I  allow  myself  to  go  a 
littie  beyond,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  a  trifle  critical, — 
though  I  reserve  in  my  own  heart  a  warmly  sympathetic 
feding  for  the  author. 

The  book  is  just  of  the  handy  size  to  serve,  with  many 
readers  in  otir  time,  as  a  welcome  missionary.  To  the  mul- 
titude of  minds,  whose  knowledge  of  Swedcnborg^s  name 
is  coupled  with  so  many  contradictory  statements,  it  will 
come  as  a  friend  to  give  helpful  information,  with  just 
enough  from  his  writings  and  from  those  of  persons  who 
understand  him,  to  make  men  know  whether  it  will  be  worth 
their  while  to  spend  further  hours  with  him.  In  any  case 
it  gives  a  real  picture  of  one  whose  name  seems  to  be  ever  in 
the  ascendency,  a  name  which  one  is  liable  to  meet  in  a  sum- 
mer novel,  attached  to  a  piece  of  music,  or  in  a  serious  com- 
mentary on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

As  it  seems  quite  important  that  newcomers  to  Sweden- 
borg, to  the  New  Chtu-ch,  or  to  serious  life,  should  be  met 
at  the  threshold  not  merely  interestingly  or  captivatingly, 
but  frankly  and  honestly  (and  this  book  is  an  effort  well  caJ- 
culated  to  meet  such  a  need),  I  venture  a  further  step.  Upon 
opening  the  book  I  am  confronted  with  this  introduction  to 
Swedenborg:  ''Outside  his  own  country,  political  events  do 
not  seem  to  have  interested  him  at  all"  (p.  ix) ;  again  he 
pursued  his  way,  "heedless  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
world  around  him"  (ibid.).  Could  one  who  gave  such  ex- 
cellent advice  at  home  on  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  copper  be  ignorant  of  what  the  world  around 
was  doing?     Could   he  be   ignorant   of   other   countries' 
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financial  methods,  when  discoursing  on  financial  prob- 
lems at  home?  In  the  face  of  the  author's  for^foing 
statements,  what  shall  we  make  of  Swedenborg's  ob- 
servation on  Holland  (p.  51,  52,)  that  the  Lord  has  pre- 
served its  people  from  all  misfortimes,  because  "it  is  a 
republic,  wherein  the  Lord  delights  more  than  in  mon- 
archical countries?"  His  observations  show  that  he  is 
not  talking  on  this  and  other  countries  for  the  sake  of  "hear- 
ing himself  talk,"  but  because  he  understood  the  political 
trend  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  His  silence  on  political 
matters  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  take  any  interest  in  them, 
or  did  not  understand  them.  Certainly  the  assertion  that 
he  was  heedless  of  such  matters  outside  his  own  coimtry 
does  not  inspire  anyone  to  expect  much  breadth  in  such  a 
man's  books;  and  one  may  seriously  doubt  whether  an  au- 
thor, deficient  in  larger  interests,  can  afford  any  help  in  the 
trivial  tasks  of  individual  life.  Is  there  not  another  ex- 
planation for  this  silence  ?  Does  a  large  heart  need  to  talk 
gossip  in  order  to  show  that  it  understands  the  small  talk  of 
chatterers  around  it?  Let  the  brood  interests  and  the  enun- 
ciation of  universal  principles  speak  for  the  minute  interests 
which  the  author  has  scanned  before  he  reached  the  summit 
from  which  he  viewed  the  race,  as  well  as  its  sectional  fan- 
cies, and  needed  nowhere  to  hedge  in  his  laws  so  that  the 
universal  might  not  clash  with  the  particulars  of  it. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  defect  which  is  f oimd 
more  or  less  all  through  the  book, — 2l  tendency  to  take  up 
a  detail  in  Swedenborg's  life  or  writings,  and  to  proceed 
from  it  as  from  an  important  general  concept;  and  it  has 
its  unfailing  consequence,  preventing  the  eye  from  seeing 
the  forest,  because  of  the  multitude  of  trees. 

Take,  for  example,  the  chapter  on  "Spiritual  Philosophy." 
Here,  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere,  does  one  miss  that 
large  treatment  which  is  in  control  of  all  the  minor  details 
as  a  help  to  the  harmonious  whole.  In  no  particular  does 
the  need  of  this  larger  view  almost  force  itself  upon  us  as 
in  the  matter  of  D^rees  (p.  147  and  ff.) ;  and  no  other 
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should  perhaps  be  left  so  distinctly  in  "large  blocks,"  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  mind  of  a  new-comer.  No 
subject  prepared  the  way  for  such  treatment  so  grandly  as 
the  topic  of  the  Creation,  which  precedes  (p.  142  and  ff.), 
and  exhibits  the  primordial  trine  of  discrete  deg^rees, — ^the 
Divine  or  Increate,  the  ^iritual  or  mediate,  and  the  ma- 
terial or  re-active.  This  great  distinction,  coupled  with  the 
law  of  order,  that  everything  perfect  bears  in  parts  a  like- 
ness to  the  whole,  submits  a  Trinity  in  the  Divine,  another 
in  the  spiritual,  and  another  in  the  lowest  degree.  The 
three  degrees,  "distinctly  one"  in  the  Divine;  the  heavenly, 
^ritual,  and  natural  in  the  mediate  d^ree;  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  in  the  lowest, — what  an  opportunity  to  illu- 
minate and  illustrate  they  would  offer,  with  no  need  of  any 
confusion!  And  what  an  occasion  in  each  concrete,  to  lay 
bare  the  continuousness  in  every  degree !  Even  in  the  Di- 
vine, seen  concretely,  there  is  evidently  something  akin  to 
continuousness,  the  Creator,  Redeemer  and  Saviour ;  more  so 
in  the  spiritual,  where  heaven  (and  its  opposite),  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  the  realm  of  the  nattiral  human  life,  are  con- 
tinuous in  their  concreteness ;  and  again  the  three  kingdoms 
in  the  concreteness  of  nature :  all  exemplify  a  tmiversal  law 
so  newly  brought  out  in  Swedenborg's  works,  when  read  as 
a  philosophy  in  Degfrees,  and  all  so  simple  when  read  as  a 
descending  Divine  order, — ^but  full  of  difficulties  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  ascend  from  a  little  detail  that  the  author 
takes  iq),  details  where  every  point  offers  a  ground  for  ob- 
jections 

This  difficulty  may  be  appreciated  after  the  definitions  of 
the  two  kinds  of  degrees,  when  immediately  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  are  given  as  examples  of  discrete  degrees 
"related  to  each  other  by  correspondence,"  while  the  forms 
in  cadi  kingdom  "are  connected  in  a  continuous  series"  (p. 
147).  Whether  agreeing  with  the  Darwinian  evolution  or 
not,  at  least  the  difficulty  here  presented  is  in  obtaining  any- 
thing like  a  tangible  distinction  between  the  discrete  and  the 
continuous.    The  shadowy  idea  of  "analogy,"  by  which  th« 
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three  kingdoms  are  connected,  will  hardly  have  a  clear  con- 
cept of  "discrete  degrees."  Yet  the  material  wotdd  all  be 
usable,  if  the  structure  were  built  in  order  from  the  center. 
The  example  from  "the  human  mind"  fails  from  a  like 
cause,  being  simply  brought  in  as  another  illustration  with- 
out an  organic  connection  in  a  well-planned  series. 

Whoever  approaches  Swedenborg,  whether  it  be  the  stu- 
dent who  is  enlarging  his  horizon  by  admitting  more  and 
more  stars  into  the  constellations  of  his  limited  galaxy,  or 
the  humble,  unknown  individual,  who  is  seeking  for  a  light 
that  shall  bring  more  unity  into  his  thought,  peace  into  his 
life,  and  a  certainty  to  his  questions  as  they  oscillate  about 
the  unknown  which  presses  to  be  known, — I  say,  whether 
it  be  these  extremes  of  searchers,  or  even  the  loftier  theolo- 
gian, who  combines  in  a  measure  the  separate  elements  of 
the  confessed  inadequacy  of  human  learning,  with  that  cer- 
tainty which  knows  that  to  honest  search  every  door  will 
open  in  time,  they  all  equally  feel  the  need  either  of  divest- 
ing their  minds  of  nearly  everything  they  called  their  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  give  themselves  to  a  new  comprehension 
while  attempting  the  task  of  "taking  him  in,"  or  of  shutting 
the  door  of  attention  to  the  first  real  breath  that  blows  in 
from  his  pages. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  man,  when  he  sees  a  great  beam  of 
light  breaking  in  from  the  fitting  declaration  of  truth  by 
another,  to  submit  to  that  new  light  as  a  source;  the 
bouleversement  which  it  suggests  is  too  great  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  at  once.  So  we  see  a  Kant  recognizing  a  great 
truth  in  the  view  of  the  natural  man's  reason  as  it  is  laid 
bare  in  Swedenborg's  commentary  on  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
Kant  recognizes  it  without  being  ready  to  enter  above  it 
into  the  inheritance  of  the  spiritual  possession  in  the  natu- 
ral reason.  He  makes  a  "great  hit"  in  g^rasping  the  part 
of  the  whole  beam  that  enlightened  the  limited  field  of  his 
vision.  The  world  about  him  was  worldly.  What  use 
to  bring  to  it  what  is  other-worldly?  The  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason"  captivated  the  thought  of  the  age,  only 
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slightly  abstracting  it  from  the  things  of  sense,  the  fan- 
cied reality  of  possession.  But  Kant's  "Dreams  of  a 
Spirit-Seer"  shut  the  door  to  the  breath  which  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  "natural  reason"  and  the  "merely  natural 
man"  wafted  in  from  the  clime  in  which  Swedenborg's 
"Arcana  Ccelestia"  was  written. 

Philosophy  has  a  perennial  invigorator  in  Swedenborg's 
writingSw  A  partial  recognition  of  this  wrings  from 
Emerson's  htmianistic  soul  the  condescension  to  point  to 
Swedenborg  as  a  "mastodon  and  missoiuium"  of  the  age, 
"a  whole  college"  of  learning;  but  in  his  complex  life 
Swedenborg  remains  to  Emerson  the  representative  par 
eminence  of  mystics.  The  final  acquisition  of  the  inmostly 
dual  and  composite  life  which  Emerson  culls  from  "Conju- 
gial  Love"  is,  that  "in  the  spiritual  world  we  change  sexes 
every  moment;"  and  the  beam  of  tinted  light  that  had 
aroused  the  "jrfiilosopher's"  admiration,  when  pursued  to 
the  most  living  of  realms  in  truth,  beccxnes  a  travesty  of 
light,  in  which  contented  self-enlightenment  chuckles  over 
an  imagined  triumph,  which  sarcastic  Logic  fancies  to  have 
won  over  its  own  straw-padded  "mystic" 

So  Science  has  endeavored  to  be  magnanimous.  It  has 
sporadically  invited  the  memory  of  Swedenborg  to  sit  at 
the  banquet  table,  when  the  toasts  have  elicited  post-pran- 
dial eulogies  of  its  past  and  present  achievements.  The 
scientific  spirit  is  bound  to  do  justice,  and  to  acknowledge 
desert  whenever  it  recognizes  it.  It  has  acknowledged 
Swedenborg's  anticipations  in  many  directions;  whether 
in  crystallography,  geology,  anatomy,  or  the  ayptic  cosmo- 
gony, everywhere  his  prior  insight  has  had  tardy  recogni- 
tion. But  what  of  that?  Has  it  aided  those  patient 
searchers  in  the  field  of  necessitous  accidents  to  see  the 
beam  which  now  enlightens  them  as  an  integral  part,  not 
of  a  Swedenborgian  system,  but  in  the  f omvgiving  prin- 
ciple to  which  his  scientific  transition  finally  led  him? 
Does  Science  even  as  Science  penetrate  Swedenborg's  line 
of  progress  to  perceive  his  course  as  true,  because  it  led 
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him  to  such  masterly  anticipations?  Why,  certainly  not 
No  scientist  has  ever  thought  of  making  Swedenborg's 
writings  text-books  for  himself  or  for  class  use.  When 
Science  has  come  to  conclusions,  it  then  recognizes  that 
in  specific  spots  Swedenborg  has  been  there  before;  but 
what  scientist  has  said  that  Swedenborg  helped  him  to  his 
own  acquisitions?  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  full  light  toward  which  Swedenborg  moved  is  not 
the  light  that  shines  in  present  science;  or  if  you  please, 
that  the  scientist  of  to-day  falls  short  of  comprehending 
Swedenborg,  the  Phenomenon.  And  why?  The  reason  is 
plain.  Science  cannot  divest  itself  of  itself  to  contemplate 
the  magnificent  whole,  of  which  it  only  feels  itself  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  part  it  is. 

If  it  is  the  greatest  luminaries  in  the  belletristic  sky  that 
have  fallen  short  of  rising  to  the  whole  light  in  which 
Swedenborg  basked,  there  will  come  more  and  more  a  great 
desire  of  being  made  able  to  put  every  personal  conception 
away,  and  most  of  all  with  those  who  have  a  genuine  at- 
tachment for  the  cosmopolitan  Swede.  As  soon  as  he  is 
approached  by  any  definite  measure,  or  any  definite  modem 
standard  is  applied  to  him,  he  is  sure  to  show  deficiencies. 
To  the  scientist  he  is  not  purely  scientific;  to  the  philo- 
sophical, not  sufficiently  logical;  to  the  pious,  not  dearly 
"churchly," — simply  because  each,  tinted  with  the  pris- 
matic isolations  exhibited  in  his  particular  kaleidoscope, 
sees  really  an  artificial  portion  of  what  in  Swedenborg 
tends  towards,  and  finally  becomes,  that  masterly  unit  of 
which  at  various  points  there  shines  forth  to  his  specialist 
readers  a  brilliant  beam. 

And  it  is  just  as  true  that  a  theologian  of  to-day  needs 
to  divest  himself  of  the  concepts  touching  his  specialties  of 
authority,  of  ordination,  of  church-organization,  and  of 
priesthood,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  layman  who  as 
the  simple  "Servant  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,"  witnessed 
the  judgment  upon  the  artificial  Christian  church,  and  the 
organization  of  a  new  church  on  earth  upon  a  spiritual 
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doctrine.  For  unless  the  earthly  chaos  had  submitted  itself 
in  Swedenborg  to  undergo  an  obedient  arrangement,  never 
could  his  vision  have  become  one  comprehensive  whole,  to 
which  the  spiritual  realities  showed  not  merely  a  forced 
element,  but  a  rational  completion.  And  if  Swedenborg 
only  at  the  end  of  his  life  wrote  it  plain,  that  for  his  crown- 
ing work  of  rational  sight  in  spiritual  things  all  his  life 
even  from  his  youth  was  the  preparation,  it  is  all  the  more 
needful  that  the  historian  who  would  give  us  a  truthful 
picture  of  Swedenborg  should  never  lose  this  continued 
preparation  out  of  sight,  lest  at  such  an  unguarded  point ' 
the  whole  view  should  be  impaired. 

An  adequate  life  of  Swedenborg  has  not  yet  been  written. 
This  does  not  mean  that  here  and  there  important  details 
have  been  omitted,  or  that  actual  lacunae  are  perceived 
now  and  then  where  history  has  been  neglectful  in 
preserving  material  which  his  life  in  fact  has  furnished.  It 
does  not  mean  that  biographers  have  not  with  zeal  and 
earnestness  put  together  from  the  extant  detail  what  has 
been  supposed  the  support  of  that  view  of  him  which  the 
times  in  which  we  live  either  warrant  or  demand.  It  is 
just  this  Hmeliness  that  contracts  the  picture;  and  we  feel 
that  in  very  essential  ways  the  "largeness  of  Swedenborg*s 
intellect  and  heart"  is  what  we  as  readers  have  been  de- 
prived of. 

A  life  of  Swedenborg  to  be  true  need  not  be  bulky;  but 
it  should  be  tremendously  large  in  spirit,  in  grasp,  in  the 
humanest  of  human  loves.  Only  these  can  in  a  measure 
do  justice  to  him;  and  they  will,  if  the  powerful  whisper- 
ings of  the  unseen  as  well  as  the  seen  imiverse,  as  they 
breathe  from  his  pages,  are  listened  to  with  an  undivided 
ear. 

A  life  of  Swedenborg  written  in  that  spaciousness  of  con- 
ception will  cease  to  strain  after  the  now  so  evident  omi- 
trasts  in  an  arithrobiotic  conception,  where  "the  scientist" 
wrestles  with  "the  philosopher,"  and  "the  philosopher"  is 
finally  overcome  by  "the  theologian."    A  large  view  of  the 
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man  Swedenborg  will  not  look  at  the  fruit  of  his  life  from 
the  roots,  or  from  the  gnarled  trunk  and  branch;  it  will 
rather  view  blossoms,  and  leaf,  twig  and  branch,  trunk  and 
root  as  connected  means  by  which  the  fruit  has  been  pos- 
sible and  become  actual.  The  true  historian  will  not  peep 
through  the  big  lens  of  the  telescope  at  a  very  distant  small 
image;  but  by  mcreasing  enlargement  of  his  sight  will 
bring  the  real  greatness  nearer.  Such  a  view  will  not  lin- 
ger over  Swedenborg's  apparent  lack  of  political  interest; 
it  will  not  be  delayed  by  his  seeming  indifference  to  ar- 
chitecture or  natural  scenery;  it  will  not  separate  scientific 
pursuits  from  philosophical  and  theolc^ical  research ;  but  it 
will  look  back  upon  these  as  steps  in  a  singularly  unital  life. 

That  there  was  some  perception  of  this  greater  view  of 
perspective  in  which  Swedenborg  should  be  r^;arded,  our 
author  shows  in  some  interesting  quotations.  From  Dr. 
Wilkinson  he  excerpts,  that  Swedenborg  is  not  a  scientist 
in  the  sense  of  searching  for  and  bringing  out  new  facts; 
but  "it  is  as  a  discoverer  of  principles  that  Swedenborg  is 
imdoubtedly  most  valuable,"  although  scientists  themselves 
concede  that  even  "his  subordinate  theoretical  details  are 
also  far  superior  to  those  of  other  authors"  (p.  274). 
Here  is  a  hint  to  a  new  and  more  adequate  valuation  of 
Swedenborg,  one  that  would  properly  distinguished  him 
from  the  pure  scientist  and  savant. 

Another  estimate  from  Jacob  Berzelius  concerns  Swe-  * 
denborg  as  an  anatomist:  "I  am  surprised  at  the  great 
knowledge  displayed  by  Swedenborg  in  a  subject  that  a 
professed  metallurgist  would  not  have  been  supposed  to 
have  made  an  object  of  study,  and  in  which,  as  in  all  he 
undertook,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age."  "He  was  not 
only  in  advance  of  his  age  in  Science"  says  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
"but  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge;  for  his  physiolog- 
ical studies  were  only  undertaken  as  a  basis  for  his  pro- 
found psychological  speculations."  To  this  Conventry  Pat- 
more  adds:  "We  have  had  only  one  psychologist  and  hu- 
man physiologist  (at  least,  only  one  who  has  published  his 
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knowledge)  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  namely,  Swedcn- 
borg"   (p.  274). 

We  have  here  an  index  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Swedenborg  should  be  viewed  and  estimated.  His 
"Prindpia"  in  the  way  of  a  cosmogony  is  a  vast  stupendous 
movement,  in  which  the  least  element  (the  point)  is  in- 
stinct with  the  efforts  of  the  whole.  The  same  large  mo- 
tion is  in  the  living  world;  only  here  it  is  a  living  force 
acting  upon  the  dead  energy,  everjrwhere  producing  every- 
thing "by  motion,  in  motion,  for  motion," — ^because  higher 
still  in  the  living  motion  acts  Life  itself  from  within,  the 
Esse  as  the  Center. 

Swedenborg's  idea  expressed  as  a  philosophical  concept 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  last  framed  in  Bergson's  ''Per- 
ception du  Changetnent"  or  the  "Philosophy  of  Change," 
where  mutation  is  the  result  of  the  descent  of  Life  into  the 
ultimate  plane  of  inertia,  where  the  Source  appears  to  be 
hidden,  or  more  properly  to  hide  itself. 

If  Swedenborg^ s  ascent  from  the  field  of  dead  necessity 
to  the  living  and  animate,  and  finally  to  the  Sdf-Existent, 
can  thus  be  viewed  as  it  were  retrospectively,  or  from  the 
end  for  which  it  was  preparing,  there  will  needs  come  a 
new  view  of  his  final  writings.  In  them  will  not  be  seen 
a  "bouleversement/'  no  sudden  change  of  a  prestidigitator, 
but  the  continued  investigation  by  a  most  rational  mind  of 
principles,  and  this  investigation  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creasingly sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  Esse  as  Life  in 
itself,  and  the  humble  ascription  of  every  "find"  and  "dis- 
covery" to  the  Supreme  Source  as  an  influx  and  a  gift  from 
it,  and  with  the  complete  disclaiming  of  any  merit  or  desert 
of  his  own  in  the  expanded  intellect. 

If  Swedenborg's  later  writings  are  divested  of  these  con- 
tinued affirmations  of  the  Source  whence  he  knew  them  as 
ccmiing  to  him,  his  writings  would  appear  as  calm  per- 
sonal ex^esis  of  Scripture,  and  as  collected  discussions  of 
doctrines  upon  the  former  as  a  basis.  Upon  this  naked 
basis,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate  value  of  the  teachings  of 
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Swedenborg  in  fact  depends;  and  the  ascent  to  the  interior 
spiritual  reality  will  remain  with  others,  as  with  him,  the 
personal  growth  in  personal  spirituality. 

This  is  neither  a  broad  nor  a  hidden  hint  to  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  Swedenborg  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  man, — the  writer  has  no  use  for  expurgated 
editions  of  Swedenborg.  The  reader  of  Swedenborg, 
however,  who  comes  to  his  works  as  a  natural  man,  should 
be  assisted  in  every  possible  way  to  have  a  proper  connec- 
tion made  with  his  natural  reason,  and  Swedenborg's  own 
offers  the  finest  oiq)ortimity  to  make  such  a  connection; 
it  is  itself  a  unique  ladder  that  stands  firmly  upon  the 
earth,  and  whose  top  reaches  into  the  interior  recesses  of 
spiritual  reality. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  a  future  life  of 
Swedenborg  will  aim  to  get  still  closer  to  the  unique  spirit 
that  pervades  Swedenborg's  development  from  his  early 
manhood  to  his  serene  old  age? 

J.  E.  WerrEn. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL  DEMOCRACY. 

The  world-wide  drift  to  democracy  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  modem  civilization  and  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  new  religious  revival  now  going  on.  A  glance  at  history 
shows  that  democracy  has  appeared  hitherto  only  with  compli- 
cations which  restricted  its  free  development.  In  Greece,  the 
classical  instance  of  democracy,  suffrage  was  limited  to  the 
"upper  classes" ;  and  political  action,  as  social  institutions  in 
general,  was  really  determined,  not  by  public  sentiment,  but  by 
the  views  and  interests  of  a  small  group  of  dominant  individ- 
uals. It  was  individual  genius  and  effectiveness,  not  the  sen- 
timent and  views  of  the  masses,  that  decided  public  questions. 
At  all  times  the  governments  of  Greece  were  really  oligarchic. 
This  was  also  true  of  republican  Rome.  In  Mediaeval  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  native  democracy  of  the  Teutonic  peo- 
ples, the  church  was  the  dominant  factor  in  all  departments  of 
civilization.  A  radical  democratic  spirit  appeared,  however, 
in  the  Renaissance  and  in  Protestantism.  In  the  French  rev- 
olution, this  spirit  broke  out  with  tremendous  and  destruc- 
tive violence.  The  result  was  not  so  much  democracy  as  po- 
litical chaos,  which  soon  gave  way  to  imperialism.  At  the 
present  time  France  is  experimenting  with  democracy  under 
the  rather  severe  restrictions  of  bureaucracy  and  militarism. 
In  Germany,  and  especially  in  England,  the  democratic  spirit 
has  always  been  strong,  but  held  in  check  by  the  institutions  of 
royalty  and  nobility.  The  legislative  function  of  the  English 
government  is  perhaps  the  most  democratic  in  the  world,  and 
this  form  of  democracy  extends  to  the  English  dependencies. 
In  this  survey  we  find  no  instance  of  a  really  free  democ- 
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racy,  but  with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  New  World 
unexampled  conditions  for  the  development  of  democracy 
were  furnished.  The  colonies,  especially  the  English  colonies, 
grew  up  under  local  governments  which,  feeling  only  indirectly 
and  remotely  the  royal  sovereignty,  became  more  and  more 
the  instruments  of  the  popular  will,  and  in  the  end  became 
perfectly  organized  independent  democratic  states.    In  Vir- 
ginia, among  men  with  the  education  and  the  wide  administra- 
tive ability  of  their  English  ancestors,  arose  the  true  genius  of 
fundamental  democracy,  Thomas  JeflFerson.    No  doubt  Jef-. 
f erson  drew  hfs  democratic  breath  partly  from  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  especially  from  the  enthusiastic  theo- 
ries of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  but  his  English  traditions  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  well  trained  administration  in  which  he  was  bred, 
tempered  his  political  judgment  and  adapted  him  to  the  exist- 
ing conditions.    Under  his  inspiration,  the  ideal  of  an  abso- 
lutely free  democracy  was  developed  in  public  sentiment  and 
opinion,  and  this  ideal  was,  under  certain  important  restric- 
tions, embodied  in  our  Federal  Constitution  and  government. 
A  genuine  fear  of  democracy  and  a  deep-seated  anti-demo- 
cratic conviction,  best  personified  perhaps  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, but  shared  by  all  of  the  early  framers  of  our  government, 
secured  certain  safeguards  against  a  direct  and  inconsider- 
ate expression  of  the  popular  will.    Ever  since,  during  the 
whole  course  of  our  political  life,  the  democratic  and  anti- 
democratic elements  have  beenf  in  perpetual  conflict  and  have, 
in  rather  complicated  fashion,  determined  the  organization  and 
careers  of  our  political  parties.    With  the  growth  of  our  in- 
dustrial life  the  earlier  aristocratic  antagonism  and  control 
have  gradually  given  place  to  a  most  powerful  and  resource- 
ful plutocracy :  so  that  in  our  day  we  find  plutocracy  and  dem- 
ocracy face  to  face  in  a  determined  and  relentless  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  government.    The  forces  that  are  being 
marshalled  in  view  of  the  incoming  Wilson  administration 
seem  destined  to  make  the  issue  between  democracy  and  plu- 
tocracy sharper  than  ever.    If  we  may  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  ideal  of  fundamental  democracy  is  about  to  take 
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a  more  definite  form  than  ever  before.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  ahnost  certain  that  the  problem  of  funda- 
mental democracy  will  be  worked  out  first  in  this,  our  own 
country. 

The  problem  of  democracy  is  the  problem  of  the  ages.  His- 
tory shows  that  with  much  wavering  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  persistent  progress  towards  the  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  this  progress  will 
continue.  We  must,  therefore,  face  the  question,  whether  or 
not  a  fundamental  democracy  is  practicable  and  politically 
best;  and  our  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  we  can  see  in  democracy  a  genuinely  control- 
ling spiritual  force. 

In  view  of  the  fate  of  historic  democracies,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  serious  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers in  any  form  of  democratic  government    It  would  seem 
that  in  the  best  of  democracies  the  "ignorant  masses"  are  in- 
evitable, and  that  self-seeking  demagogues  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  upon  them.    Then,  too,  government  is  largely 
a  matter  of  technical  knowledge,  and  the  masses  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  this  knowledge  and  therefore  cannot  make  use 
of  it  in  selecting  their  representatives  and  officials.    Moreover, 
the  masses  are  subject  to  the  mob  spirit,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  inconsiderate  and  disastrous  action.      In  short,  the 
prime  requisite  of  a  successful  democracy  is  education ;  indus- 
trial, moral,  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual.    Moral  and  indus- 
trial training,  spiritual  elevation  and  cultivation,  must  go  hand 
m  hand  with  the  education  of  the  intellect.    With  unerring 
political  insight  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that 
democracy  must  rest  pn  an  educated  public.    He  therefore 
spent  his  later  years  in  establishing  the  University  of  Virginia 
as  the  crown  of  the  state's  public  school  system.    But  our  pub- 
lic school  experience  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  educate  even  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    So  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  driven  back  finally  to  a  hopeless 'and  helpless 
mass  of  Ignorance  with  which  democracy,  as  any  other  form 
of  government,  must  contend.      This,  no  doubt,  b  an  essen- 
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tially  difficult  and  dangerous  feature  of  democracy;  but  it  is 
not  a  peculiar  feature.  The  argument  for  democracy  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  has  more 
virtue  and  intelligence  than  any  part.  No  one  man,  of  class 
or  group  of  men,  can  possibly  have  more  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom than  the  whole  of  which  the  man  or  the  group  forms  a 
part.  Democracy  therefore  is  a  device  by  which  to  secure  the 
combined  wisdom  of  all  the  people.  The  people,  of  course, 
may  make  mistakes,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  great  apostle 
of  democracy,  "If  the  people  make  mistakes,  they  may  cor- 
rect them.  No  one  man,  no  class  of  men,  has  the  right,  or 
should  have  the  opportunity,  to  make  mistakes  for  them." 

This  argument  for  democracy  seems  to  be  conclusive,  and 
the  fact  that  fundamental  democracy  is  coming  seems  inevi- 
table. Realizing  this  and  willingly  accepting  the  situation,  we 
ask  two  questions :  Have  democracies,  as  we  know  them  in  his- 
tory, been  hospitable  to  spiritual  ideas  and  motives?  And 
again :  Is  there  in  the  nature  of  fundamental  democracy  some- 
thing antagonistic  to  the  very  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  in- 
dividual upon  any  external  source  or  power — in  plain  terms, 
something  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  God? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  must  say  in  the  light  of 
history  that  democracy  is  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  natural- 
istic and  individualistic  opinions  and  convictions.  There  is 
a  close  affinity,  if  not  metaphysical  identity,  between  natural- 
ism and  individualism ;  and  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  these 
tendencies  in  the  Renaissance  and  Protestantism  were  com- 
bined with  the  democratic  spirit.  The  democracy  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  violently  atiieistic.  Modem  social- 
ism, though  perhaps  not  characteristically,  is  very  commonly 
anti-religious;  and  socialistic  philosophy  on  its  individualistic 
side  is  decidedly  atheistic.    , 

But  these  associations  may  be  accidental,  and  this  brings  us 
to  our  second  question.  Now,  we  must  admit  that  the  theory 
of  fundamental  democracy  rests  in  a  measure  upon  an  individ- 
ualistic basis.  In  this  theory  the  individual  is  the  prime  and 
ultimate  source  of  political  authority,  power,  and  action.    The 
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individual  is  absolutely  free  to  approve,  accept,  or  reject  social 
and  political  ideas,  and  to  recommend  his  own  ideas  to  the 
conununity.  Is  this  independence,  originality,  and  self-asser- 
tiveness  consistent  in  any  sense  with  the  dependence  of  the  in- 
dividual upon  God?  Democracy,  from  the  first,  has  persist- 
ently and  uncompromisingly  opposed  and  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  as  well  as  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  According  to  the  religious  view.  Popedom  and  royalty  are 
Divine  institutions.  The  Pope  and  the  king  exercise  their  func- 
tions by  Divine  appointment,  and  under  the  Divine  influence, 
direction,  and  control.  From  the  religious  point  of  view,  there 
is  nothing  abhorrent  in  this  claim.  The  Divine  influx  into  the 
souls  of  men  is  an  essential  feature  of  Christian  faith  and  doc- 
trine, and,  as  we  know,  Swedenborg  teaches  that  there  is  a  Di- 
vine influx  into  the  ofike  and  function  as  well  as  into  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  true  that  democracy  may  deny  papal  infalli- 
bility and  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  at  the  same  time  af- 
firm the  Divine  influx  into  all  persons,  functions,  and  oflkes. 
This  would  not  sacrifice  the  principle  of  popular  choice  and 
appointment,  although  it  would  deny  any  prerogative  to  Pope 
and  king  in  respect  to  Divine  influence  and  guidance.  The 
real  question,  then,  reverts  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  in 
fundamental  democracy. 

Fundamental  democracy  demands  that  the  people,  all  the 
people,  shall  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  government  which  they 
create  and  maintain.  In  the  exercise  of  this  function  all  men 
have  equal  rights  and  are  so  far  equally  competent.  Each  man 
is  an  absolutely  free  and  self-determined  political  unit.  This 
implies  rational  and  moral  freedom  as  well.  But  if  a  man  be 
conceived  as  an  absolutely  free  and  self-determined  individual, 
must  he  not  be  likewise  absolutely  independent  and  self-ex- 
istent. This  is  the  point  at  which  individualism  and  religion 
clash,  and  it  is  a  crucial  point  for  fundamental  democracy, 
which  rests  on  the  supremacy  of  the  individual.  The  case  is  all 
the  more  serious  when  we  realize  that  Protestant  philosophy 
is  helpless  at  this  point,  if  not  positively  naturalistic.  Tradi- 
tional dogma,  in  face  of  the  situation,  thunders  in  vain.     Fun- 
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damental  democracy  cannot  do  without  autonomous  individ- 
uals, and  yet  such  autonomy  seems  to  shut  out  the  idea  of  de- 
pendence upon  God.  We  recognize  that  man's  body  is  directly 
dependent  for  its  existence  and  support  upon  the  outside  physi- 
cal world,  and  we  may  likewise  think  of  the  body  of  his  mental 
life  as  directly  dependent  upon  the  social  and  spiritual  world ; 
but  both  body  and  soul  are  thus  indirectly  dependent  upon  God. 
In  this  case  man's  independence  is  still  secured  in  the  fact  of 
rational  and  moral  freedom.    Is  there  any  way  to  assist  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  autonomy  without  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing his  dependence  upon  God  ?    Shall  we  say  that  metaphysi- 
cally man  is  dependent  upon  God  as  his  Creator,  but  his  moral 
and  spiritual  autonomy  must  be  held  to  be  absolute?    This  is 
in  substance  the  position  of  modern  religious  philosophy.     But 
there  is  another  view  which  is  oflfered  to  us  in  the  philosophy 
of  Swedenborg.    In  brief,  it  asserts  that  rationality  and  free- 
dom are  given  and  maintained  by  God  as  the  very  essence  of 
manhood,  and  with  them  is  also  given  the  sense  of  being  au- 
tonomous ;  that  is,  in  creating  man  self-conscious,  God  at  the 
same  time  creates  him  rational  and  free.    So  that  man  has  the 
sense  of  being  himself,  and  of  acting  as  of  himself,  but  he  can 
know  and  acknowledge  that  the  sense  of  being  himself  is  the 
gift  of  God  and  that  he  really  acts  from  God.    To  put  it  other- 
wise, the  characteristic  function  of  manhood  is  to  receive 
freely  and  rationally  life  from  God  as  His  gift,  and  use  it  in 
like  manner.    According  to  this  view  dependence  upon  God 
and  individual  autonomy  are  united  in  the  one  creative  act. 

On  the  basis  of  this  view  fundamental  democracy  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  fullest  possible  recognition  of  the  individual,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  most  complete  acknowledgment  of 
God's  existence  and  operation  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
In  this  case  the  Divine  and  spiritual  forces  may  operate  in  fun- 
damental democracy  with  a  fulness  and  efficiency  unknown  to 
any  other  form  of  political  organization,  for  the  reason  that 
each  individual  would  be  both  a  political  and  a  spiritual  center, 
and  the  combined  life  of  such  units  would  realize  all  the  spir- 
itual possibilities,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
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Accordingly,  fundamental  democracy  would  supply  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  love  to  the  Lord  and 
love  to  the  neighbor.  It  would  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
New  Jerusalem  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven  and  being 
established  upon  the  earth. 

L.  F.  H. 


RELATIVE  REAUTY  OF  SPIRIT  AND  MATTER. 

When  the  angel  rolled  back  the  great  stone  door  of  the 
Lord's  sepulchre,  and  mounted  guard  upon  it  over  His 
resurrection,  the  Roman  sentries,  who  had  been  placed  there 
to  guard  His  death,  fell  before  Him  like  men  smitten  in  battle. 
Such  is  the  dread  of  the  supernatural  with  otherwise  brave 
men. 

Later,  when  the  Lord  Himself,  risen  from  the  dead,  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  the  room  where  His  disciples  were  assembled 
in  wondering  suspense,  called  together  by  news  of  His  resur- 
rection— ^when  He  suddenly  appeared  standing  in  the  midst, 
within  the  bolted  doors  which  had  not  been  opened  to  admit 
Him — "they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,"  we  read,  "and  sup- 
posed that  they  beheld  a  spirit.''  But  He  broke  the  spell  of 
that  awful  moment  by  saying,  not  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  but 
in  the  familiar  and  tender  tones  that  they  had  learned  to  love 
so  well,  "Why  are  ye  troubled?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise 
in  your  hearts?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet  that  it  is  I 
myself:  handle  me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have"  (Luke  xxiv,  38,  39). 

This  He  said  in  accommodation  to  their  thoughts  and 
fears  of  spirits,  and  not  to  teach  that  spiritual  are  less  sub- 
stantial than  earthly  bodies.  Indeed,  His  own  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  a  manner  impossible  to  material  bodies,  and 
nevertheless  in  a  form  as  substantial  to  their  minds  as  ever, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  they  were  doing  and  saying 
in  the  intervals  when  they  did  not  perceive  Him,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  world  of  His  resurrection  was  substantial  and 
real  and  closely  hidden  within  that  of  their  daily  experiences. 
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And  this  He  confirmed  by  all  that  He  said  and  did  during 
the  forty  days  before  His  ascension;  and  lest  they  should 
lose  their  grasp  of  this  great  revelation  of  the  spiritual  world 
He  vanished  from  their  sight  for  the  last  time  with  these 
words  upon  His  lips:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.    Amen"  (Matthew  xxviii,  20). 

We  may  believe  that  the  realization  of  His  continued  pres- 
ence with  them  was  not  lost  by  those  who  had  thus  learned 
of  it  and  experienced  it,  for  the  Gospels  close  by  telling  us 
that  *'they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  fol- 
lowing" (Mark  xvi,  20) ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  generation 
the  beloved  John,  an  aged  man  exiled  in  Patmos,  by  the 
opening  of  his  spiritual  sight, — ^"I  was  in  the  spirit,"  he  sa)rs, 
— ^beheld  many  prophetic  signs  in  the  world  which  is  hidden 
from  our  earthly  senses ;  and  by  Divine  command  he  wrote 
them  in  the  book  of  Revelation  which  closes  the  canon  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

Thus  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  upon  the  fact 
of  the  continued  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  men 
in  His  resurrection  world, — ^>\'hich  is  certainly  a  living  and 
real  spiritual  world,  or  Christian  civilization  rests  upon  an 
illusion.  But  the  earthly  senses  are  so  insistent  in  their  ap- 
peal to  us,  urging  us  to  regard  only  that  as  real  which  they 
make  known ;  and  the  world  then  was  so  strongly  wedded  to 
this  fascinating  phantasy  of  Eden's  serpent,  that  this  faith  in 
a  real  resurrection  world  did  not  become  firmly  established 
or  widely  accepted.  The  old  idea  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry 
prevailed  instead, — that  of  the  "shades"  of  the  dead — ^shadow 
not  substance.  Homer's  Odyssey  refers  to  "Thin,  airy  shoals 
of  visionary  ghosts"  (Book  xi,  1.48);  and  Shakespeare  ex- 
presses the  same  thought  in  Christian  lands  when  he  says,  in 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream": 

Now  is  the  time  of  night, 
That  the  graves  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 
In  the  diurch-way  paths  to  glide. 
(Act  V,  sc  I.) 
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And  the  ghost  says  to  Hamlet : — 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  humt  and  purged  away.    (Act  I,  sc.  5.) 

It  was  this  kind  of  thinking,  so  prevalent  in  the  supersti* 
tious  ages  of  the  past,  which  made  the  material  seem  to  be 
the  only  world  of  wholesome  realities,  and  the  spiritual  seem 
to  be  a  world  of  shadowy  ghosts  and  sickly  exhalations  from 
the  grave — it  was  this,  more  than  an)rthing  else,  that  made 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  seem  so  indispensable  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  immortality ;  and  thence  followed  from 
a  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  the  conclusion 
that  the  dead  must  sleep  until  the  last  trump  should  awaken 
them  to  judgment  and  to  a  return  to  earthly  existence — 
purified  by  fire,  it  is  true,  and  separated  from  the  wicked; 
but  nevertheless,  what  an  utterly  materialistic  conception 
of  the  resurrection  and  of  heaven !  This  is  what  we  find  in 
the  Christian  literature  and  art  of  the  past.  In  the  churches 
and  galleries  of  Europe  such  representations  of  the  return 
of  the  dead  to  judgment  on  earth  abound  as  memorials  of 
this  materialism,  of  the  belief  in  matter  as  the  only  real 
world. 

This  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  skepticism  which  followed 
when  men  began  to  think  in  the  light  of  modem  science. 
When  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  materials  of  the  earthly 
body  do  "return  to  the  dust"  and  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  and  enter  into  other  earthly  bodies  again  and  again, 
so  that  many  men  would  need  the  same  elements  if  their  bod- 
ies were  to  be  required  for  the  resurrection,  then  the  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  began  to  despair  of  that  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality. Agnosticism,  declaring  that  spirit  is  unknow- 
able, set  in,  even  with  members  of  the  church.  So  a  materialis- 
tic religion  paved  the  way  for  the  materialistic  science  of  the 
last  century.  When  religion  taught  of  no  higher  conditions  for 
life  after  death  than  those  of  a  purified  earth,  and  thus  made 
matter  the  only  real  world,  science  accepted  it  and  reasoned 
that  matter  and  material  force  are  the  only  realities ;  thence 
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it  follows  that  mind  results  from  the  functioning  of  matter; 
thoughts  and  affections  are  brain  secretions.  Thus  material 
evolution  accounted  for  the  development  of  the  mind  and 
all  its  marvelous  achievements  and  progress.  Hence  matter, 
having  such  inherent  powers  of  evolution,  is  regarded  as  the 
Creator,  and  belief  in  a  God  of  the  personal  kind  described 
in  the  Bible  as  a  loving  Father  and  compassionate  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  can  have  no  rational  sanction,  nor  can  the  sur- 
vival of  man's  personality  be  rationally  expected  after  the 
disintegration  of  the  body  at  death.  This  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  materialism. 

And  now  the  great  reaction  is  coming.    It  is  already  upon 
the  threshold.    No  cry  is  oftener  heard  than  that  this  is  ^an 
age  of  materialism,  that  material  riches,  knowledges,  pleas- 
ures, and  pursuits  of  endless  variety,  so  absorb  men  that 
higher  things  are  neglected — ^human  things,  spiritual  things. 
Divine  things.     But  this  very  cry  against  materialism,  so 
persistently  raised,  is  certain  evidence  of  an  awakening  from 
it.  The  causes  of  our  absorption  in  it  lie  partly,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  back  in  human  history  and  inheritance ;  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  in  the  marvelous  material  progress  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  steam  and  electric- 
ity, the  invention  of  machinery,  and  the  development  of 
natural  resources.     The  world  has  been  kept  exceedingly 
busy  in  receiving  these  new  gifts  of  the  Creator  bestowed 
with  such  swift  bounty.    New-Churchmen  recognize  it  as  a 
part  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord ;  which  they  understand  to  be  a  spiritual  coming. 
Everyone  calls  it  a  New  Era;  New-Churchmen  see  in  it  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  John's  Patmos  vision  of  his 
glorified  Lord  sitting  upon  the  throne  and  saying :  "Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new"  (Revelation  xxi,  5).    This  is  the  new 
earth  of  His  second  coming  calling  into  service  the  new 
forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  the  new  gifts  of  invention  and 
discovery,  the  new  knowledges  of  chemistry  and  radioactivity, 
of  biology  and  psychology,  and  of  sociology  with  its  em- 
phasis centering  upon  cooperation,  unity,  solidarity,  brother- 
hood, the  common  good  secured  by  providing  for  the  good 
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of  every  individual  justly  from  the  fruits  of  united  industries. 
And  now  what  are  the  new  heavens?  They  are  not  mat- 
ter, they  are  spirit  and  they  ai-e  real  and  substantial,  enduring, 
eternal,  preserving  the  personality  of  God  and  men.  That 
the  old  ideas  of  heaven  have  fallen  is  manifest,  for  the 
church  no  longer  teaches  us  to  think  of  our  loved  ones  who 
have  ceased  to  breathe  the  air  of  earth,  and  whose  smiles 
are  no  longer  seen  in  the  light  of  its  sun,  as  sleeping  in  the 
dust  of  their  material  bodies ;  but  rather  do  we  think  of  them 
as  entering  immediately  into  renewed  relations  of  love  and 
thought  and  active  service  with  friends  who  have  gone  before, 
and  with  the  multitudes  who  so  vastly  outnumber  those  who 
arc  left  bdiind.  The  art  and  literature  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  being  made  new  by  the  effort  to  realize  and  express  this 
new  conception  of  the  Lord  in  His  second  coming  as  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  not  of  material  bodies  to  a  renewal 
of  earthly  existence,  but  of  spiritual  men  to  a  higher  and  pro- 
gressive existence  in  the  realities  of  His  own  spiritual  world. 
For  example  we  have  this  new  h)rmn: 

Gone  I  yes,  but  for  a  little  while. 

The  parting  and  the  pain. 
Heaven  shall  restore  the  near  and  dear 

To  those  they  love  again. 
Gone,  whither  we  shall  follow  soon, 

With  them  the  joys  to  share. 
Which  for  His  servants  here  below. 

The  Lord  hath  treasured  there. 

Gone!  no,  they  dwell  with  us  unseen. 

They  share  our  hopes  and  fears, 
In  our  rejoicing  they  rejoice, 

And  sorrow  in  our  tears. 
Unseen,  God  sets  His  angels  watch, 

With  constant  care  to  keep 
The  ways  His  children  walk  by  day, 

And  guard  their  nightly  sleep. 

(D.  H.  Howard.) 

Thousands  in  this  country  have  recently  witnessed  the  pres- 
entation of  Maeterlinck's  symbolic  play,  "The  Blue  Bird."  The 
climax  seemed  to  be  reached,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  ap- 
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plause,  when  the  little  hero  and  heroine  appeared  clinging 
together  terrified  in  the  scene  of  the  country  churchyard 
at  the  approach  of  midnight,  when  the  graves  were  to  open 
and  the  dead  were  to  appear.  But  when  the  hands  of  the 
clock  had  come  together,  and  the  bell  had  slow-tolled  the 
dreadful  hour,  suddenly  the  graves  vanished  and  the  little 
ones  were  left  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  and  surrounded  in 
every  direction  by  rainbow  colored  flowers  in  the  glorious 
light  of  heaven,  and  the  little  lad  exclaimed, 
"There  are  no  dead!" 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  at  these  words,  in  this 
symbolic  presentation  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
indicated  the  popular  reaction  from  the  materialism  of  the 
past. 

Our  hymn  continues: 

Departed,  but  not  dead;  yea,  more 

Alive  than  when  they  dwelt 
With  us  on  earth  in  mortal  flesh. 

And  all  its  weakness  felt. 

And  natural  science  is  falling  in  with  this  new  leading  of 
religion;  for  when  the  Church  firmly  believes  in  the  reality 
of  spirit  as  distinguished  from  matter,  and  in  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Lord  it  is  fit  to  become 
the  light  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  New  Christian  Church 
so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  world.  Under  its  influence,  how- 
ever indirect,  we  find  such  men,  eminent  in  science,  as  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  who' in  his  recent  work  on  "Reason  and  Be- 
lief," insists  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  Christian  doctrines  rationally  under- 
stood ;  and  he  has  made  especial  efforts  to  show  that  a  vSpir- 
itual  immortality  is  consistent  with  modem  scientific  thought. 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  who  shares  with  Darwin  the  honor 
of  originating  the  theory  of  scientific  evolution,  declares  that 
the  latest  investigations  of  science  inevitably  point  to  God  as 
the  logical  Creator  and  to  immortality  as  the  only  logical 
completion  of  life.  ("Altar  Fires  Rekindled."  By  Stephen 
Hasbrouck.  pp.  lo,  ii.)  And  so  many  others  might  be  cited 
to  similar  effect  that  we  can  truly  say  that  modern  science 
is  no  longer  materialistic. 
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"Psychical  Research"  is  the  name  of  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  such  men  to  try  to  prove  by  strictly  scientific  methods 
that  the  dead  are  still  living  without  loss  of  personality  in 
a  real  world  of  purer  substance  than  can  appear  to  our 
earthly  senses.  It  is  a  most  difficult  task  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  evidence  sought,  as  has  been  so  well  illustrated  by  David 
Balasco's  beautiful  play,  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm/' 
The  play  opens  with  Peter  in  apparently  good  health,  and  in 
a  home  surrounded  by  flowers  and  filled  with  the  sunshine  of 
his  own  loving  nature.  His  friend  and  doctor  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  knowing  that  Peter 
has  a  heart  trouble  which  may  prove  fatal  suddenly,  he 
persuades  him  to  make  a  compact  that  the  one  who  dies 
first  shall  return  if  possible  and  make  his  continued  identity 
in  the  spiritual  world  known.  Peter  dies  soon  after  and  faith- 
fully keeps  his  compact.  He  has  no  trouble  about  returning, 
for  Balasco's  conception  of  the  spiritual  world  does  not  sep- 
arate it  from  this.  He  is  present  in  spirit,  and  in  the  fullest 
reality  himself,  but  in  spiritual  substance  which  cannot  be 
perceived  by  natural  eyes.  He  talks  to  the  doctor,  he  raises 
his  voice  and  shouts  to  him  with  all  his  breath  in  vain,  for 
his  vocal  organs,  being  organized  in  the  substances  of  a  spirit- 
ual atmosphere,  produce  no  vibrations  in  our  earthly  air,  to 
convey  tremulations  through  the  ear  and  auditory  nerves 
for  the  mind  to  perceive  as  sound.  He  has  the  same  experi- 
ence with  the  heroine  of  the  play,  who  is  to  him  as  a  beloved 
daughter.  And  yet  he  talks  to  her  tenderly  in  a  subdued 
voice,  which  he  knows  cannot  reach  her  mind  through  her 
earthly  ears,  but  he  finds  that  it  does  reach  her  heart  and 
comforts  her  with  a  consciousness  of  his  spiritual  presence ; 
she  smiles  through  her  tears  of  grief  over  his  death ;  she  be- 
comes even  happy  as  he  tells  her  of  his  happiness  in  his  new 
home  which  will  always  be  near  hers,  and  gladdened  by  her 
happiness,  until  she  comes  to  him  through  the  gateway  of 
death,  and  beholds  for  herself  how  much  more  delightful 
and  satisfying  that  inner  world  is  than  this  outer  world  can 
ever  become.  And  so  she  is  satisfied,  and  influenced,  and 
guided  in  her  earthly  marriage  by  his  counsel,  and  feels  per- 
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fectly  sure  of  his  care,  without  seeing  his  face  or  hearing  his 
voice.  And  this  because  his  thoughts  and  affections  have 
been  transferred  to  her  mind  and  communicated  to  her  heart 
without  the  vibrations  of  our  earthly  atmosphere  of  air,  in 
which  sound  ordinarily  travels,  and  of  our  earthly  ether,  in 
which  light  is  conveyed,  and  warmth.  But  let  us  not  hastily 
conclude  that  no  atmospheres  have  been  engaged  in  this 
blessed  service  to  friendship  and  love,  this  communication 
of  minds  and  hearts, — ^we  who  have  passed  from  the  use  of 
air-filled  tubes  to  speak  from  one  room  to  another  in  our 
houses  to  the  use  of  electrified  wires  to  speak  from  city  to 
city,  and  to  the  use  of  wireless  ether  waves  to  speak  to  ships 
crossing  the  ocean,  let  us  not  expect  to  be  without  cor- 
responding means  of  communication  in  spiritual  atmospheres 
when  we  leave  behind  the  sensories  of  the  body,  which  is 
organized  in  earthly  atmospheres.  For  the  soul  is  organized 
in  spiritual  atmospheres,  the  very  atmospheres  of  affection 
and  thought  itself;  the  atmospheres  in  which  love  and  wis- 
dom are  constantly  pulsating.  In  heavenly  life  when  two 
hearts  are  attuned  together  in  love  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  the  facts  to  each  other  in  those  atmos- 
pheres by  simply  directing  attention  to  each  other;  and  with 
equal  ease  their  thoughts  can  be  communicated  by  means  of 
those  atmospheres,  either  in  silence  or  by  an  audible  voice. 
This  is  thought  transference,  or  telepathy,  as  it  is  called  in 
this  world.  And  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  soul  it  may 
take  place  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  in  a  mysterious 
silence,  as  illustrated  in  the  play  of  Peter  Grimm;  and  as  con- 
firmed by  the  living  experience  of  some  who  have  lost  the 
outward  presence  of  loved  ones  by  death,  and  have  been 
comforted  and  sustained  by  these  inward  assurances  of  their 
continued  presence  and  happiness. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  this  thought  transference  between 
the  living  first,  and  then  to  discover  its  laws  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  as  a  means  of  proving  the  continued  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  dead,  has  been  the  gjeat  hope  and 
endeavor  of  Psychical  Research.  Swedenborg  was  the 
pioneer  in  these  investigations  of  psychical  and  spiritual 
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pfaenomena,  and  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  discover 
their  laws  by  the  opening  of  the  perceptions  of  his  spiritual 
senses  while  he  still  lived  in  this  world.  He  thus  learned  of 
the  sun  and  atmospheres  of  the  spiritual  world  as  being  the 
mdwelling  life  and  powers  which  give  birth  to  and  actuate 
the  sun  and  atmospheres  of  this  world.  But  the  former  are 
of  spiritual  substance  because  they  are  the  outpouring  spheres 
of  the  Lord's  own  love  and  wisdom,  and  full  of  life  from 
Him ;  while  the  latter  are  material  and  inert,  having  no  power 
to  act  except  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  indwelling  spir- 
itual atmospheres  of  the  mental  universe,  Diyine  and  human. 
This  is  seen  in  miniature  in  the  relations  of  the  soul  and 
body.  The  body  is  inert  of  itself,  and  has  no  power  to  act 
except  as  the  life  of  the  soul  pulsates  in  it  and  acts  upon  it 
from  within  its  minutest  cells  and  organisms.  Hence  the  law 
of  telepathy  revealed  to  Swedenborg  he  stated  as  follows: 

Spiritual  beings  see  things  which  are  from  a  spiritual  origin,  and 
natural  beings  those  which  are  from  a  natural  origin.  For  this  reason 
man  cannot  possibly  see  with  his  eyes  the  things  in  the  spiritual  world, 
unless  it  be  granted  him  to  be  in  the  spirit,  and  except  after  death 
when  he  becomes  a  spirit  On  the  other  hand,  also,  angels  and  spirits 
cannot  see  anything  at  all  in  the  natural  world,  unless  they  be  with 
a  man  who  is  permitted  to  speak  with  them.  (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  582.) 

By  eyes  and  ears  from  a  spiritual  origin  is  meant  those 
which  are  organized  in  the  substances  of  the  atmospheres 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  so  are  fitted  to  receive  the  impulses 
of  their  own  atmospheres ;  and  this  we  know  by  experience  to 
be  true  of  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  other  senses  of  this  world. 
The  eyes  never  receive  the  vibrations  of  the  air  and  perceive 
sounds;  and  no  more  do  the  ears  receive  the  vibrations  of 
ether  and  perceive  light.  So  the  two  worlds  lying  as  closely 
together  as  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  world  of  mind  and  the 
world  of  matter,  are  completely  hidden  from  each  other, 
and  can  communicate  only  by  that  which  Swedenborg  names, 
the  "law  of  correspondences  between  natural  things  and  spir- 
itual," which  is  the  law  of  the  relation  between  a  spiritual 
cause  and  its  effect  in  the  natural  world. 
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Recent  discoveries  of  natural  science  in  connection  with 
radium,  which  are  developing  a  new  science  of  what  is 
called  radioactivity,  and  are  revolutionizing  the  former  con- 
ceptions of  matter,  help  us  to  realize  the  nearness  and  power 
of  spirit,  for  they  show  that  the  things  which  are  unseen  in 
nature  are  more  powerful,  and  in  that  sense  more  real  than 
gross  matter  itself.  The  old-time  atom,  which  hitherto  has 
been  reg^arded  as  the  final  unit  of  reality,  has  been 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  has  disappeared  into 
the  ether,  so  that  more  than  ever  before  is  the  fact  empha- 
sized that  we  do  not  know  what  matter  is:  we  know  it  only 
in  manifestations  of  force.  Force  in  the  form  of  heat  and 
light,  residing  in  the  atmosphere  called  ether,  is  the  great 
builder  and  sustainer  of  the  universe ;  and  force  in  the  form 
of  electricity,  residing  in  the  same  atmosphere,  is  now  doing 
a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  world,  and  promises  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 

But  force  does  nothing  until  mind  takes  possession  of  it  and 
harnesses  it  to  its  purposes.  Human  minds  employing  force 
direct  it  to  its  myriad  wonderful  services  in  building  cities, 
and  filling  them  with  light  by  night,  and  every  convenience, 
and  luxuries  ever  multiplying;  in  compassing  the  earth  with 
railways  and  steamships,  in  bridging  wide  rivers  and  tunnel- 
ing great  mountains,  and  in  girdling  the  planet  with  im- 
mediate news  of  its  remotest  bounds.  So  mind  triumphs  over 
matter;  and  all  the  vast  achievements  of  modern  civilization 
are  the  achievements  of  the  mind  of  man. 

And  so  is  it  with  force  in  its  still  vaster  manifestations  in- 
volved in  the  creation  and  sustentation  of  the  universe.  It 
can  do  nothing  of  itself.  It  lies  in  idleness,  a  useless  chaos, 
until  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  in  the  depths  says,  "Let  there 
be  light."  "Let  there  be  a  firmament,  a  sky  above  and  an  ocean 
beneath;  and  let  the  land  rise  out  of  the  sea;  and  let  the 
grass  cover  the  fields,  and  the  forests  the  mountains;  and 
the  fishes  fill  the  sea,  and  the  birds  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
the  fields  and  forests ;  and  let  man  be  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  his  Creator."  And  so  we  transcend  nature  and  come 
into  the  realm  of  spirit,  for  God  is  Spirit,  and  man  in  His 
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image  and  likeness  is  spirit.     ''That  which  is  bom  of  die 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

Thtis  deep  within  the  atmospheres  in  which  heat  and  light 
and  gravitation  are  engaged  in  keeping  suns  and  planets  in 
their  courses,  and  making  them  serviceable  to  man,  the  in- 
finite love  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  mind  is  active.  There, 
where  matter  disappears,  where  its  phenomena  vanish,  there 
mind  dwells.  Mind  Divine  and  mind  human,  and  builds  up 
Its  own  world  upon  these  earthly  foundations:  the  founda- 
tions are  hidden,  buried  in  the  grave,  as  the  superstmcture 
rises  into  the  higher  realities  of  the  Father's  house  of  many 
mansions. 

Which,  then,  is  the  more  real  world,  mind  or  matter?  We 
do  not  know  what  matter  is.  And  we  do  not  know  what 
material  force  is.  All  that  we  know,  all  that  manifests  it- 
self to  us,  all  that  lives  and  acts  in  and  upon  matter  and  ma- 
terial force,  is  spiritual  force;  and  spiritual  force  is 
the  force  of  mind.  Divine  and  human  mind.  The  relations 
of  minds  to  one  another  in  human  brotherhood,  and  the  re- 
lations of  human  minds  to  the  Lord  in  the  Divine  Father- 
hood, the  relations  of  love  and  wisdom  in  Divine  and  human 
service, — these  are  deep  and  abiding  realities  for  which  we 
may  live  now  and  with  unending  progress  forever. 

£1.  C.  ri. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL  STUDIES 


DWELLING  IN  THE  LORD'S  HOUSE. 

One  thing  hav«  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  enquire  in  his  temple. — (Psalm  xxvii,  4.) 

These  words  occur  in  the  order  for  morning  service  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Book  of  Worship  which  the  societies  of 
Convention  begin  to  use  the  first  Sunday  in  January.  They 
have  been  selected  as  a  fitting  response  to  the  Divine  invitation 
"The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple :  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  Him"  (Habakkuk  ii,  20). 

The  temple  referred  to  in  the  letter  was  that  at  Jerusalem. 
With  David,  who  is  believed  to  have  written  the  Psalm  in  which 
the  text  occurs,  it  was  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness,  which 
had  been  erected  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Sinai  to  receive  and 
cherish  reverently  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  And  the  cove- 
nant, let  us  remind  ourselves,  was  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Lord  with  Israel^  after  He  had  delivered  them  from 
bondage  in  Egypt,  that  He  would  be  their  God,  and  protect 
them  from  evil,  and  guide  them  into  happy  homes  in  the 
promised  land,  if  they  would  live  with  Him  as  His  people  by 
keeping  their  part  of  the  covenant,  obeying  thfc  ten  command- 
ments. And  the  Lord  had  been  more  than  faithful  to  His 
part  of  it,  for  He  had  been  patient  and  forgiving  when  they 
had  failed  so  often  in  their  part.  Through  the  hardships  of 
the  wilderness  journey,  which  they  had  brought  upon  them- 
selves, He  led  them  at  length  across  the  Jordan  and  gave  them 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  In  accommodation  to  their 
continued  wa3nvardness  and  earthly  ambitions  He  had  raised 
up  David  to  be  their  warrior  king,  to  battle  with  and  control 
the  enemies  who  were  continually  alluring  them  from  fidelity 
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to  the  Lord  and  preventing  their  peaceful  life  with  Him. 
David  wished  to  build  a  temple  of  stone,  a  settled,  abiding,  and 
glorious  structure,  to  take  the  place  of  the  humble  tabemade 
of  wood  with  its  fluttering  curtains, — a  temple  that  should  re- 
tain all  the  Divinely  given  features  of  the  tabernacle  and 
memorialize  all  its  blessed  associations  of  the  past,  and  at  the 
same  time  represent  worthily  the  worship  of  a  firmly  estab- 
lished and  tritunphant  church  of  the  Lord  among  men, — ^a 
glorious  house  for  Him  to  abide  in,  and  for  men  to  dwell  in 
with  Him.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  it.  David  did 
well  to  desire  it,  the  Lord  said;  but  he  must  wait  patiently 
for  the  realization  of  it  in  another  generation. 

Now  this  was  the  situation  in  which  David  received  the 
Divinely  inspired  words  of  our  text,  saying: 

''One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after, 
that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  enquire  in  his 
temple." 

It  was,  indeed,  an  expression  of  his  own  longing  to  build 
the  temple,  and  of  his  personal  experience  in  that  connec- 
tion: and  it  expressed  also  th^  feeUngs  of  his  people  who  were 
passing  through  these  experiences  with  him.  The  angels  of 
heaven,  whose  presence  and  participation  in  these  events  had 
appeared  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  wilderness,  could  find 
their  own  kind  of  satisfaction  in  it  also,  full  of  spiritual  ap- 
preciation of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  love  which  inspired  it. 
For  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  Bible  is  inspired  and  is 
the  Word  of  God,  namely:  that  every  truth  in  it  shall  flow 
down  out  of  the  Lord's  mind  through  the  heavens  into  the 
words  of  the  men  who  were  chosen  thus  to  write  them. 
Hence  the  letter  contains  not  only  the  wisdom  that  these  men 
received  from  the  Lord  while  passing  through  the  experiences 
of  life  with  Him,  but  also  the  wisdom  of  the  angels  who  watch 
over  men,  and  tliis  with  endless  variety  according  to  the  as- 
cending capacities  of  higher  and  higher  angels;  while,  within 
and  above  all,  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Lord  Himself  abides, 
the  Divine  source  of  all  wisdom  for  angels  and  for  men.  Thus 
there  is  a  spiritual  and  Divine  meaning  always  within,  and  a 
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universal  application  of  every  text  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  of  situations  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  with  unceasing  progress  for  ever. 

Let  us  try  to  see  briefly  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
our  present  text 

As  to  David  and  his  people,  we  are  considering  how,  through 
deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt  and  from  evils  in  the  wil- 
derness journey,  and  from  enemies  by  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land  under  Divine  guidance,  however  imperfecdy 
followed,  the  desire  had  been  Divinely  given  to  live  with  the 
Lord  in  His  house  forever;  and  to  this  end  to  establish  His 
house  in  enduring  stone,  and  fill  it  with  fitting  beauty  and 
glory.  To  have  such  a  house  of  their  God  on  the  hills  of 
their  capital  city;  to  maintain  it  by  their  offerings  of  tithes 
and  animals  in  sacrifice ;  to  have  their  Divinely  appointed  and 
hereditary  priesthood  ministering  reverently  in  it;  and  to  at- 
tend its  services  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  festi- 
vals; to  see  the  smoke  ever  ascending  from  its  altar  fires;  to 
turn  their  faces  ever  towards  it  when  they  offered  prayers, 
no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  earth,  near  or  far;  to  lift  the 
eyes  to  these  mountains  of  the  Holy  City  for  help  every  day, 
at  least  morning  and  evening,  this  for  them  was  to  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  their  lives ;  this  was  to 
be  an  Israelite,  one  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people. 

To  deepen  our  appreciation  of  this  let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  the  significance  of  excommunication.  To 
lose  all  this  was  to  lose  one's  country,  one's  religion,  one's  life 
with  God  and  His  people.  No  wonder  that  the  one  great  de- 
sire that  ruled  in  every  other  purpose  was  to  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  always,  and  the  one  great  dread  was  to 
lose  that  dwelling-place.  Hence  the  great  bitterness  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  to  Babylon, — ^that  they  had 
lost  the  house  of  tiie  Lord,  and  with  it  everything  had  been 
swept  away. 

Now  the  application  of  this  to  our  own  experiences  in  this 
life  are  not  far  to  seek,  at  least  in  the  natural  mind.  For  the 
central  point  in  it  all  b  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  by 
which  we  accept  the  covenant  of  obedience  to  His  command- 
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ments,  that  He  may  be  our  God  and  that  we  may  be  His  peo- 
flc  Our  Egypt  is  our  bondage  to  the  natural  world  with  its 
appearance  that  we  must  toil  in  its  hard  tasks  and  feast  upon 
its  fleshpots,  and  that  this  is  all  there  is  for  us  in  life ;  for  there 
is  no  God  who  cares  for  us»  the  natural  mind  declares, — ^who 
heeds  our  hardships,  and  wishes  to  deliver  us.  Our  Moses  is 
the  Bible  which  bids  us  believe  in  the  loving  and  wise  Provi- 
dence of  the  Lord,  and  to  follow  and  obey  His  precepts.  Our 
wilderness  is  the  life  of  spiritual  effort  to  do  this,  which  is  not 
without  opposition  from  various  forms  of  selfishness  in  our 
hearts  that  have  gained  power  from  our  past  habits  of  self-in- 
dulgence. Our  Sinai  is  the  mountain  of  reverence  for  the 
Lord,  and  of  fear  of  sinning  against  Him  and  losing  a  place  in 
His  house,  and  thus  of  losing  the  fulfilment  of  His  merci- 
ful purpose  in  His  kingdom.  It  rises  up  in  these  ex- 
periences of  trial,  temptation,  and  distress.  Then  His 
knre  seems  fiery  and  His  wisdom  is  clouded  and  threat- 
ening to  the  evils  and  falsities  from  which  we  are  to  be 
saved.  And  here,  at  the  banning  of  our  life  with  Him,  when 
we  first  b^n  to  acknowledge  in  our  own  hearts  that  we  need 
Him  to  deliver  us  from  evil  and  lead  us  into  heavenly  ways  of 
thinking  and  doing.  He  provides  us  with  a  house  to  live  in  with 
Him,  an  ark  of  the  covenant  in  which  we  are  to  find  His  pres- 
ence. It  has  a  golden  mercy  seat  above  for  Himself,  and  two 
tables  of  stone  beneath  for  us, — two  fixed  and  unchanging 
conditions  in  whch  we  can  live  with  Him,  and  follow  Him  in- 
to heavenly  life  and  character:  one,  represented  by  the  first 
table  of  stone,  which  enjoins  us  to  worship  and  serve  Him 
alone  as  our  God,  treating  reverently  all  that  relates 
to  Him,  remembering  His  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy, 
and  honoring  Him  and  obeying  Him  as  our  heavenly  Father ; 
the  other  condition,  engraved  upon  the  second  table  of  stone, 
charges  us  to  honor  his  Church  as  our  spiritual  mother,  and 
refrain  from  all  the  sins  against  humanity  which  would  dis- 
honor and  destroy  her.  Let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  thus  provides  the  Church  for  us  at  Sinai,  the  outset  of 
the  wilderness  journey  through  which  He  is  to  deliver  us  from 
evil  and  lead  us  into  His  kingd<mi.    The  ark  and  the  taber- 
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nacle  of  the  wilderness,  which  were  stilt  for  David  and  his 
people  in  the  promised  land  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
he  prayed  that  he  might  live  all  the  days  of  his  life,  mean  for 
us  the  Church  of  the  Lord. 

This,  then,  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  us,  in  which  the 
order  of  service  in  our  new  Book  of  Worship  teaches  us  to 
pray  that  we  may  live  all  the  days  of  our  lives :  it  is  primarily 
in  our  hearts,  and  thoughts,  and  deeds  which  acknowledge  the 
Lord  as  our  God  and  enter  into  covenant  relations  with  Him 
to  keep  His  commandments  in  order  that  He  may  join  us  to 
Himself  in  love  and  wisdom  and  service.  It  is  thence  in  the 
congregation  of  soub  who  are  like-minded,  and  who  in  being 
thus  joined  to  Him  are  being  joined  together  in  His  house- 
hold.  And  hence  it  is  in  the  assembling  for  public  worship 
which  provides  for  and  promotes  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
Lord,  and  covenanting  with  Him.  And  finally,  as  the  ultimate 
of  power  by  means  of  a  Divinely  appointed  sign  and  symbol 
full  of  the  influx  of  heaven  by  the  gjeat  law  of  correspond- 
ences, it  is  in  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper, 
which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  two  gates  of  entrance 
into  the  Lord's  house.  And  this  lifts  our  thoughts  to  the 
Lord's  own  glorified  Divine-Human  Body  as  the  tabernacle  of 
God  with  men,  in  which  He  dwells  with  them  and  makes  them 
His  people.  For  the  water  of  baptism  stands  for  the  truths 
of  His  Word  thus  made  flesh  in  Him,  and  the  bread  and  the 
wine  of  the  Holy  Supper  stand  for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  His 
glorified  body,  even  the  love  and  wisdom  which  are  His  own 
very  substance  and  form,  and  which,  given  us,  become  in  us 
by  reception  and  assimilation  the  Church  and  heaven, — His 
home,  for  nothing  but  the  Divine  of  the  Lord  can  ever  make 
them.    Hence  John  declared  of  the  New  Jerusalem : 

"I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord  Grod  Almighty,  and 
the  Lamb,  are  the  temple  of  it"     (Revelation  xxii,  22.) 

It  is  well  for  the  new  Book  of  Worship  to  have  this  text 
therefore  as  a  response  to  the  opening  words :  "The  Lord  is 
in  his  holy  temple :  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 
For  all  the  worship  to  which  it  introduces  us  is  intended  to 
lead  up  to  these  two  highest  acts  of  worship,  Baptism  and  the 
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Holy  Supper,  as  the  two  gates  of  the  house,  or  state  of  mind 
and  relations,  in  which  we  are  to  dwell  with  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  our  lives,  "to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  in- 
quire in  His  temple." 

H.  C  H. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

The  question  of  the  present  status  of  the  Bible  does  not 
concern  itself  directly  with  the  New  Church,  for  the  attitude 
of  every  New-Churchman  toward  the  Word  of  God  has  al- 
wajTS  been  the  same — must  always  be  the  same.  But  this  is, 
nevertheless,  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  us  because  all  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interested 
world  at  large  is  very  gradually  coming  to  assume  the  New- 
Church  point  of  view. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  present  status  of  the  Bible  out- 
side of  the  New  Church,  the  writer  has  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  read  the  current  numbers  of  religious 
and  philosophical  magazines  and  the  new  books  that  treat  of 
this  question ;  to  listen  to  the  sermons  and  discussions  of  min- 
isters who  make  this  the  theme  of  their  lectures ;  to  investigate 
the  place  of  the  Bible  in  University  and  High  School  curri- 
cula ;  and  to  find  out  something  about  the  actual  sale  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bible  today,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
also  in  foreign  lands. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  recent  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  Orr's  "The  Bible  Under  Trial."  He  re- 
views thoroughly  the  attempts  of  critics,  philosophers,  and 
scientists  to  repudiate  the  Bible  from  the  earliest  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  down  to  the  present  time.  He  shows  how 
the  acute  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  French  phil- 
osophers, and  the  professors  of  the  German  Universities  have 
all  approached  this  subject  with  the  confidence  of  Voltaire, 
and  have  concluded  their  work  with  an  assurance  not  unlike 
his  final  declaration,  "that  although  it  took  twelve  men  to 
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found  Christianity,  he  would  show  the  world  that  one  man  was 
able  to  overthrow  it."  In  spite  of  the  confidence  and  learn- 
ing of  these  men,  the  fact  remains  that  their  books  are  piled  up, 
dust-covered  and  unread,  while  the  Bible  which  they  sought 
to  discredit  goes  on  being  more  reverently  studied,  more 
widely  read,  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Not  only  from  this  book  of  Orr's,  but  from  many  similar 
sources,  do  we  get  the  positive  knowledge  that  in  no  realm  of 
scholarly  research  is  so  much  work  being  done  with  so  little 
actual  achievement,  or  rather,  with  so  little  perceptible  in- 
fluence, as  in  this  realm  of  Biblical  criticism. 

This  kind  of  fearless  critical  study  has,  however,  accom- 
plished three  valuable  things, — ^thin^  which  the  New  Church- 
man recognizes  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the  tearing  down 
process,  which,  we  know,  must  be  accomplished  before  the  old 
church  can  make  room  for  the  new.  First,  it  has  weakened 
men's  faith  in  the  mere  literalism  of  the  Bible.  Secondly,  it 
has  focused  the  attention  of  men  upon  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  decided  conflict  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  creed 
of  Paul.  And  thirdly,  it  has  brought  all  churchmen  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  as  to  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Lord's  second  coming.  That  there  must  be  this  second  com- 
ing in  order  that  the  Word  may  be  coherent  and  consistent,  all 
agree;  but  how  and  where  this  thing  shall  be  accomplished  is 
the  great  stumbling-block.  All  sorts  of  solutions  are  sug- 
gested, and  the  inevitable  result  of  this  questioning  and  seek- 
ing must  be  to  bring  the  minds  of  men  into  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness to  receive  the  truth  that  the  Lord  has  made  his  second 
coming  through  the  opening  of  his  Word. 

But  the  present  status  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  determined 
merely  by  a  review  of  books  written  by  churchmen  and  critics. 
There  is  a  vast  company  who  read  the  Bible  merely  as  good 
literature.  Such  books  as  "The  Bible  as  Good  Reading"  by 
Beveridge,  and  Professor  Moul ton's  interesting  literary  stud- 
ies, indicate  that  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  finding  the  Bible 
interesting  reading.  They  are  discovering  that  the  art  of  the 
short  story,  of  character  drawing,  of  vivid  narrative,  of  all 
that  constitutes  good  literature,  are  here  revealed  in  their 
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greatest  perfection.  The  present  generation  demand  the  right 
to  separate  the  Bible  more  and  more  from  theology  and  creed, 
and  to  enjoy  it  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit  And  this,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  doctrines,  is  not  to  be  deplored ;  for 
we  know  that  there  is  a  period  in  every  normal  Christian's  ex- 
perience, represented  by  Joseph's  stay  in  Egypt,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  Word  is  held  simply  as  a  part  of  the  mind's 
store  of  wisdom.  And  we  know  further,  that  many  men, 
emancipated  from  all  traditional  belief  in  the  Bible,  but  who 
have  continued  to  read  it  simply  because  they  found  it  interest- 
ing reading,  have  (as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bigelow  testifies  in  his 
story  of  "The  Bible  That  Was  Lost  and  Is  Found")  come  to  see 
something  of  the  deeper  spiritual  significance  of  its  message. 
Thus,  often  when  we  are  not  aware  of  the  Lord's  guiding  and 
protecting  Providence,  is  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  Word  re- 
vealed, even  as  when,  on  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  our  Saviour,  un- 
known and  unrecognized  by  His  disciples,  opened  to  them  the 
Scriptures  as  they  walked  in  the  way. 

The  second  source  from  which  the  writer  has  derived  in- 
formation r^arding  the  present  status  of  the  Bible,  outside 
of  the  New  Church,  has  been  the  denominational  pulpit.  He 
has  been  more  impressed,  however,  by  the  contributions  to 
this  subject  offered  by  critics  and  even  by  those  whose  inter- 
est in  the  Bible  is  purely  literary,  than  by  sermons  preached 
lately  by  orthodox  ministers.  The  reasons  they  urge  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bible  and  for  its  growing  popularity  are  not 
convincing,  being  based  on  such  purely  human  grounds.  It 
is  the  best  moral  guide,  they  say ;  it  presents  the  highest  ideals 
of  life;  it  defines  the  only  method  of  salvation.  No  one  is 
ever  convinced  of  the  true  character  of  the  Bible  by  these  ar- 
guments based  upon  the  mere  expediency  of  its  acceptance. 
Nor  is  one  deeply  stirred  to  a  higher  perception  of  its  spirit- 
ual message  by  the  average  sermon,  which  is  founded  rather 
upon  the  mond  precepts  of  Paul  than  the  living  words  of 
Christ, 

Our  observations  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  while  the 
average  church-goer  accepts  the  Bible  theoretically,  he  is  sat- 
isfied to  take  the  sermons  of  his  minister  and  human  interpre- 
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tations  and  man-made  creeds  for  guidance,  rather  than  to  go 
to  the  fountain-head  of  all  truth  for  the  Lord's  message,  and 
for  Divine  guidance.  It  does  not  seem  unjust  to  conclude  that 
the  average  preaching  of  today  does  far  less  to  improve  the 
present  status  of  the  Bible  than  the  influences  outside  of  the 
pulpit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching 
in  the  theological  schools.  At  a  recent  Commencement  the 
President  of  a  well-known  school  insisted  that  the  only  safe 
course  was  the  literal  acceptance  of  every  statement  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last, — ^an  attitude  of  mind 
which  we  believe  is  not  only  utterly  impossible,  but  which  must 
prevent  a  true  appreciation  and  right  valuation  of  thie  Word, 
and  all  growth  in  all  spiritual  kowledge. 

If  the  reading  of  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  the  church-going  world,  or  if  the  admonitions 
there  given  as  to  the  great  importance  of  this  means  of  spir- 
itual growth  do  not  seem  to  be  seriously  heeded,  this  is  partly 
compensated  for  by  another  class  of  readers  who  only  lately 
have  begun  its  study.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within  the 
last  decade  the  Bible  has  been  introduced  into  the  course  of 
study  of  many  of  our  State  Universities  and  other  non-secta- 
rian institutions  of  learning.  While  it  has  always  been  a  pre- 
scribed study  in  colleges  of  religious  foundation,  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  greater  universities  list  courses  in  the  Bible  with 
those  in  Shakespeare  and  the  other  English  classics.  This  is 
not  without  its  influence,  since  there  is  a  great  company  of  men 
and  women  who  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  anything 
is  sound  or  worth  while  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  scholarly 
authority.  In  many  of  the  secondary  schools  also  the  study 
of  certain  books  of  the  Bible  may  be  substituted  for  other  mas- 
terpieces in  literature. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  new  order  of  things  must  be  to 
make  the  student  feel,  during  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  his  life,  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents  is  not  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
but  a  necessary  part  of  a  sound  education. 

This  placing  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  young,  this  implanting  of  the  Commandments  and  all 
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the  other  elements  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  be  found  only  in 
this  Book  of  Books,  enables  the  Lord  to  be  in  His  own  things, 
to  come  into  the  inner  life  of  His  children.  And  thus  gradually 
and  almost  unconsciously  is  the  "Word  made  flesh  to  dwell 
among  us." 

If  the  sale  of  the  Bible  is  any  indication  of  an  affection  for 
and  a  belief  in  the  Lord's  Word,  then  never  has  it  been  so 
universally  accepted  and  prized  as  today.  Statistics  show  that 
the  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  increases  greatly  every 
year.  A  not  altogether  flattering  commentary  on  missionary 
work  in  foreign  lands,  and  on  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  in- 
terpret the  Bible,  is  the  fact  that  a  nation  like  Korea  should 
plainly  state  through  governmental  authority  that,  while  they 
do  want  our  Bible,  they  do  not  want  our  preachers  and 
teachers.  A  recently  returned  missionary  from  Japan  in- 
formed the  writer  that  the  Christian  colporters,  while  they 
may  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing  as  missionaries,  never 
have  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  large  stock  of  Bibles 
which  they  carry,  and  that  in  Japan  and  China  the  Bible  has 
been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools,  not  for  any  religious 
purposes,  but  for  its  general  influence  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  books.  The  reports  from  other  countries,  g^ven  in 
missionary  journals,  is  much  the  same.  It  seems  that  every- 
where the  great  sea  of  humanity  is  being  touched  by  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Lord's  Word;  that  we  can  see  the 
moving  of  God's  spirit  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

But  apart  from  the  encouraging  reports  derived  from  statis- 
tics, stunmaries,  and  criticisms,  our  real  source  of  courage  and 
hope  is  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  great  and  permanent 
stronghold  of  the  Bible  must  ever  be  in  the  hearts  of  thos€^ 
who  love  what  is  good  and  true.  By  the  very  nature  of  our 
need,  and  of  its  power  of  ministry,  it  must  always  be  the  Book 
that  compels  the  deepest  affection  and  reverence.  We  know 
that  its  power  cannot  weaken  or  die,  because  it  is  "Holy,  in- 
spired in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  the  source  of  all  wisdom  to 
angels  and  to  men,"  and  because  it  must  ever  be  to  those  who 
with  earnest  minds  are  eagerly  seeking  the  truth,  as  "a  lamp 
unto  their  feet  and  a  light  upon  their  path ;"  and  to  those  who 
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are  heart-hungry,  as  the  "shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land/'  as  the  one  abiding  source  of  comfort  and  strength  and 
enlightenment. 

J.  R.  Hunter. 


LIVING  IN  THE  PRESENT. 

There  is  a  feature  belonging  to  angelic  life  in  the  heavens 
to  which  we  do  not  perhaps  pay  sufficient  attention,  but  which 
we  might  very  well  adopt  during  our  temporary  abode  in  this 
world,  and  which  we  do  adopt  to  some  extent  as  we  progress 
along  the  path  of  the  regenerate  life,  but  not  so  much  as  if  we 
set  ourselves  determinedly  to  attain  it 

It  is  living  in  the  present,  attending  to  the  now  and  here,  to 
the  exclusion  of  worry  over  the  past  and  anxiety  regarding  the 
future;  the  adoption  of  the  Lord's  teaching,  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  iindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  acknowledging  as 
we  do  where  all  our  might  or  power  to  do  right  comes  from. 

Whittier  in  his  greatest  eflfort,  expressing  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  old  age,  the  cessation  of  struggle  and  care  for  self 
and  selfish  interests,  and  the  increasing  trust  in  the  Divine 
Providence  that  ensues,  sa)rs : 

"No  longer  forward  nor  behind, 
I  look  with  hope  or  fear; 
But  grateful,  taJce  the  good  I  find, 
The  best  of  now  and  here. 

"I  plough  no  more  a  barren  land 
To  harvest  weed  and  tare, 
The  manna  dropping  from  God's  hand. 
Rebukes  my  painful  care,*' 

For  the  matters  that  seemed  so  important  in  the  earlier 
states  sink  into  comparative  indifference  if  we  are  progressing 
rightly  on  our  way,  and  very  often  we  are  brought  to  see  them 
in  their  true  perspective  by  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  at 
the  time  like  a  great  or  overwhehning  trouble  and  severe  trial ; 
although  it  turns  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  perhaps 
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the  means  of  saving  us  from  following  a  course  that  would 
have  enchained  our  minds  down  to  the  merely  external  and 
sensuous  things  of  life,  where  we  should  have  become  en- 
grossed and  swallowed  up  in  the  life-long  pursuit  of  riches, 
power,  or  fame,  entirely  for  their  own  sake,  for  their  appeal 
to  the  natural  man  is  very  strong.  But  when,  detached  as  it 
were  from  his  customary  conditions  by  some  severe  trouble  or 
trial,  possibly  business  losses,  illness,  or  the  death  of  one  near 
and  dear,  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  study  the  relative  values 
of  the  things  that  make  up  human  life,  and  having  learned  this 
highly  necessary  lesson,  that  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
things  that  he  possesses,  and  so  losing  to  some  extent  the  idea 
of  ownership,  he  can  by  degrees  form  some  ideas  regarding 
uses  and  stewardship  under  the  Divine  oversight.  Later  this 
duty,  at  first  a  task,  becomes  a  pleasurable  occupation,  then  the 
engrossing  delight  of  his  life  until  it  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
selfish  interests  and  forms  the  normal  and  constant  condition 
of  his  mind,  but  always,  doubtless,  after  many  fluctuations, 
before  the  past  states  cease  to  trouble  and  entice  him  and  the 
future  to  give  him  much  anxiety. 

Much  is  said  in  the  New-Church  writings  about  looking  back 
as  detrimental  to  progress,  especially  where  the  topic  of  Lot's 
wife  is  treated  of  in  the  Arcana ;  and  although  in  the  internal 
sense  states  of  mind  are  there  treated  of,  yet  the  lesson  incul- 
cated is  that  we  are  to  go  ever  forward  doing  the  duty  that  lies 
immediately  in  front  of  us,  and  to  work  while  it  is  called  today. 

The  feeling  that  repentance  and  remorse  consist  largely  of 
looking  back  with  regret  and  sorrow  for  the  past  has  been, 
and  still  is,  very  prevalent,  because  in  the  Word  the  humble 
and  contrite  heart  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice  acceptable 
to  the  Lord ;  but  the  humility  here  spoken  of  is  the  sense  which 
comes  at  last  to  man  when  he  clearly  sees  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  his  utter  incapacity  to  be,  or  to  do  good,  from  or  of  him- 
self, and  his  entire  dependence  upon  the  Lord  for  everything 
both  temporal  and  eternal ;  while  his  contrition  is  shown  by  his 
emptying  himself  of  his  own  love  of  self-derived  intel- 
ligence, and  conceit.  Otherwise  he  never  could  receive  what 
the  Lord  is  constantly  desirous  of  giving  him,   for  influx 
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from  the  Divine  is  always  according  to  reception  on  man's 
part,  it  cannot  be  given  by  force. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  breaking  with  the  past  wifliout 
the  undoing  of  wrong  done,  for  this  belongs  to  repentance  and 
is  the  only  way  to  peace  of  mind,  and  where  the  wrong  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  be  entirely  put  right  or  undone,  it 
becomes  a  case  of  entering  into  life  maimed,  but  all  the  more 
requires  the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  the  duties  of  to- 
day, and  not  the  disturbance  of  constant  but  useless  r^^et 
after  all  possible  atonement  had  been  made.  "He  that  loses  his 
life  shall  find  it"  seems  to  the  natural  man  a  paradox  and  a 
contradiction,  but  it  is  the  one  lesson  we  are  put  here  to  learn ; 
and  the  spiritual  or  regenerating  man  understands  it,  because 
only  by  actual  practice  can  it  be  comprehended. 

But  the  soul  once  loosed  from  its  old  bondage  to  the  sen- 
suous things  of  life,  and  to  desires  for  the  praise  of  men,  sees 
an  entirely  new  world  around  and  above.  Values  are  all 
changed,  for  now  only  that  has  value  which  conduces  to  use, 
and  uses  are  ranked  according  to  their  subservience  to  eternal 
life,  and  naturally  the  future  has  no  fear  or  dread  for  us  when 
the  Lord  Who  is  Eternal  Life  is  leading  us  to  Himself.  The 
future  is  His  realm  He  alone  foresees  in  the  true  sense,  and 
because  He  foresees,  he  of  necessity  provides,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  our  states  in  our  freedom. 

This  then  is  living  in  the  present,  this  is  the  angelic  life  even 
on  earth ;  care  and  trouble  flee  away  when  we  really  know  that 
the  Lord  is  present  and  that  He  actually  provides,  and  our  busi- 
ness in  life  is  simplified  down  to  dispensing  and  using  what 
He  gives  us  to  dispense  and  use.  For  He  gives  us  all  some- 
thing, some  capacity,  some  ability  to  work  on  one  of  the  varied 
planes  of  His  all-inclusive  kingdom ;  whether  it  be  the  teaching 
of  the  Divine  Word,  or  of  mathematics,  the  making  of  houses 
or  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  distributing  of  food  for  the  mind, 
or  food  for  the  body ;  every  one  of  us  has  his  field  of  use ;  his 
responsibility  consists  in  his  filling  it ;  his  happiness  in  his  fill- 
ing it  rightly ;  for  the  sake  of  something  other  than  self  and 
higher  than  self;  for  the  Lord  and  His  Kingdom.  Then, 
when  the  future  has  in  it  nothing  of  doubt  and  dread,  and  the 
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past  is  seen  to  have  permitted  or  provided,  as  the  best,  the  only 
road  for  us ;  we  can  live  with  the  angels  in  the  present,  intent 
only  on  doing  our  best  in  the  use  that  lies  immediately  in  front 
of  us,  wherein  we  shall  find  both  happiness  and  contentment. 
No  matter  what  appearances  are,  Red  Seas  may  lie  in  front, 
enemies  at  our  rear,  deserts  on  either  side,  we  shall  still  hear 
Moses  as  the  Divine  Law  telling  us  to  go  forward,  and  hear- 
ing shall  obey,  convinced  that  the  honest  work,  the  nearest 
duty  that  stands  before  us  is  the  nearest  way  to  heaven. 

And  so,  with  Whittier  in  his  second  and  serenest  childhood, 
with  his  troubles  overpast,  in  purple  distance  fair,  we  can  say: 

"All  as  God  wills  Who  wisely  heeds. 

To  give  or  to  withhold ; 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  our  needs. 

Than  all  our  prayers  have  told." 

Or  turning  to  our  own  doctrines  of  charity,  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  Divne  Providence,  we  can  learn  how  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  live  the  life  of  heaven  here  on  earth;  and  again,  we  find 
the  Lord  speaking  in  all  the  fullness  and  power  of  his  written 
Word: 

"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I 
will  give  you  rest  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.** 
(Matt  xi:  28-30.) 

T.  Mower  Martin. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  "PRINCIPIA.** 

The  new  edition  of  Swedenborg's  "Principia"*  has  been 
published.  An  extended  notice  of  it  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Very.  We  had  hoped  to  present  it  to  our  readers 
in  this  issue  of  the  New-Church  Review;  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  defer  it  until  the  next  issue. 


"DIVINE  LOVE  AND  WISDOM"   IN  EVERYMAN'S 

LIBRARY.^ 
The  Everyman's  Library  edition  of  "Divine  Love  and  Wis- 
dom" that  was  announced  for  publication  in  this  series  some 
months  ago,  is  now  before  us.  As  this  edition  is  published  by 
a  secular  house,  and  is  intended  to  reach  the  world  of  English 
readers  everywhere,  its  interest  to  a  New-Churchman  already 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  work  naturally  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  work  itself  as  in  the  introduction  with 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  world.  As  the  trans- 
lation has  been  revised  by  the  same  person  that  prepared 
"Heaven  and  Hell"  for  this  series,  and  as  the  version  of  the 
latter  work  was  generally  believed  to  be  well  adapted  to  new 
readers  of  Swedenborg,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
work  will  prove  satisfactory  in  this  respect      We  will  not 

*The  Principia,  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Things:  to 
which  are  added  the  Minor  Principia  and  Summary  of  the  Principia. 
By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  James  R. 
Rendell,  6.A.,  and  Isaiah  Tansley,  6.A. ;  with  an  introduction  by  Isaiah 
Tansley,  B.A.,  and  a  foreword  by  Professor  Sir  Wm.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S., 
London :  The  Swedenborg  Society.    1912.    2  vols.,  8  vo.  $8  per  set 

t  The  Dknne  Love  and  Wisdom,  By  Emanuel  SwEDBNBORa 
(Everyman's  Library.)  London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  New 
York :  £.  P.  Dutton  &,  Co.  xxiii.  -t-  216  pp^  16  mo.  35  cents,  net ;  leather 
70  cts.  net 
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pause,  therefore,  to  comment  further  on  the  edition  as  a  spe- 
cial translation  of  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  but  will  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  introduction. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  conunercially  the  name  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  upon  the  wrapper  of  this  volume  is  a  good  thing.  Un- 
questionably it  helps  to  sell  the  book ;  for  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is 
recognized  the  world  over  as  a  noted  English  scientist,  one 
who  not  only  has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  field  of  Inti- 
mate science,  but  also  has  long  been  identified  with  the  psychi- 
cal research  movement,  serving  at  one  time  as  president  of  the 
English  society  of  that  name ;  and  his  opinion  of  Swedenborg 
would  therefore  be  of  interest  to  many  besides  those  psychi- 
cal researchers  who  view  Swedenborg  as  an  interesting  "case" 
for  their  consideration,  and  who  naturally  value  highly  the 
judgment  of  an  "expert"  on  such  a  case.  In  fact,  as  the  name 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  probably  better  known  in  England  than 
that  of  Swedenborg,  it  seems  a  good  thing  to  have  the  better 
known  person  serve  as  sponsor  for  the  less  well  known.  As 
"sponsor*'?  No.  Would  that  we  might  say  "sponsor"!  But 
that  to  our  mind  would  imply  an  affirmative  attitude  towards 
Swedenborg;  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  far  from  having  that 
Nevertheless  his  attitude  is  kindly,  is  fair-minded.  We  do 
not  chaise  him  with  any  least  ill-will  towards  the  author  of 
this  book;  in  fact  we  feel  sure  that  he  has  no  desire  to  injure 
Swedenboi^g's  standing  in  the  opinion  of  any  reader,  or  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any  person  who  values  Swedenborg  and  his 
works  for  what  they  claim  to  be.  As  an  honest  man  who  has 
been  induced  to  write  an  introduction  to  this  book,  he  acquits 
himself  honorably,  as  the  world  goes.  Not  that  he  evidences 
unmistakably  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  book,  nor  any 
further  knowledge  of  its  author  than  he  might  readily  cull 
from  a  biography.  Moreover,  there  are  some  noticeable  in- 
consistencies within  the  little  sketch  he  has  prepared;  and  one 
who  has  more  adequate  knowledge  of  his  author  than  he  had, 
can  readily  point  out  numerous  instances  where  he  is  hardly 
accurate.  Nevertheless,  he  says  some  good  things  about  his 
author;  and  most  of  his  readers  (aye,  there's  the  rub)  will 
probably  think  he  has  written  a  remarkably  good  introduction. 
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Consequently  they  will  be  inclined  to  assume  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed or  implied  a  very  level-headed  estimate  of  his  subject ; 
and  after  examining  the  first  few  pages  of  Swedenborg's  text, 
they  will  be  likely  to  put  the  book  down,  and  rest  content  to 
have  read  it  by  proxy, — for  did  not  Sir  Oliver  read  it,  and 
have  they  not  his  estimate  not  merely  of  this  special  work,  but 
of  Swedenborg's  works  in  general  ?  And  then  they  will  turn 
their  attention  to  something  else  to  their  minds  more  worth 
while. 

From  among  the  special  things  in  this  Introduction  that  we 
might  comment  upon,  we  will  choose  but  one, — ^the  contrast 
that  our  introductor  draws  between  Swedenborg  and  the  poet 
Blake  towards  the  close  of  his  sketch.  He  remarks  that  it  is 
not  unusual  to  compare  these  two  authors,  "for  both  were 
visionaries,  and  both  gifted  with  strong  imagination."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  "Swedenborg  was  a  man  of  science, 
Blake  a  poet;  and  this  gave  Blake  an  immense  advantage  in 
dealing  with  mystical  things."  He  informs  us  too  that  "un- 
doubtedly Swedenborg  had  had  a  great  influence  upon  Blake 
in  his  youth ;"  and  he  states  that  "it  is  conunonly  known  that 
Blake  incidentally  contemned  Swedenborg  in  The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell;'  but  this  attack  may  be  partly  the  ex- 
pression of  a  temporary  mood,  and  was  probably  written  dur- 
ing the  time  when  he  was  emancipating  himself  from  Sweden- 
borg's  influence."  Finally  he  quotes  the  following  estimate  of 
Swedenborg  as  expressed  by  Blake  in  the  work  just  men- 
tioned: "Thus  Swedenborg's  writings  are  a  recapitulation  of 
all  superficial  opinions  and  an  analysis  of  the  more  sublime, 
but  no  further."  This  contrast  between  Swedenborg  and 
Blake  is  therefore  evidently  to  the  discredit  of  the  former; 
and  the  reader  is  led  to  infer  that  while  one  may  possibly  be 
favorably  impressed  by  a  first  examination  of  Swedenborg*s 
writings,  yet  with  growing  knowledge  and  wisdom  one  will 
turn  from  the  illustrious  Swede  to  authors  of  a  less  "vision- 
ary" sort. 

What  more  need  we  say?  Such  an  introduction  evidently 
fails  to  introduce.  It  stands  between  the  reader  and  the 
author,  prejudicing  the  former  by  putting  the  latter  in  a  false 
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light,  and  so  preventing  acquaintance.  It  is  therefore  posi- 
tively harmful.  New-Churchmen  cannot  but  r^;ret  to  have 
this  monumental  work  of  Swedenborg's  go  before  the  world 
with  such  an  encumbrance.  Indeed,  is  not  this  instance  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  no  theological^  work  of  Sweden- 
borg's  with  the  publication  of  which  New-Churchmen  have 
anything  to  do,  should  be  allowed  to  go  before  the  world  with 
an  introduction  other  than  one  written  by  a  New-Churchman? 
Only  a  New-Churchman  comprehends  that,  even  though  ex- 
pert mathematicians  and  scientists  of  the  present  day  may  be 
able  to  point  out  defects  in  the  works  of  Swedenborg's  earlier 
years,  their  experience  and  knowledge,  however  extensive, 
hardly  justify  them  in  pronouncing  unqualifiedly  adverse 
judgments  concerning  the  writings  of  his  later  years;  for 
Swedenborg  finally  spoke  from  a  standpoint  of  experience  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  of  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
world  far  superior  to  that  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man 
of  any  age.  B.  A.  W. 


"TO  THE  LAW  AND  TO  THE  TESTIMONY.''  ♦ 

In  time,  study  and  devotion  spent  upon  production  and  cost 
of  publication,  this  work  is  doubtless  the  greatest  contribution 
yet  made  by  a  private  individual  to  the  discussion  of  the  work 
on  "Conjugial  Love,"  if  not  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Church. 
The  book  contains  855  pages,  handsomely  printed,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Lippincotts  of  Philadelphia. 

The  author  divides  his  study  tmder  two  general  heads :  that 
of  the  translation  of  the  book;  and  that  of  the  plane  of  life 
upon  which  Swedenborg  desired  it  to  be  interpreted.  The  trans- 
lation-study has  been  very  elaborate;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  author  has  just  passed  his  seventieth  birthday, 
and  has  been  in  active  legal  practise  most  of  his  life,  the  ini- 

•"Td  ih€  Law  and  to  the  Testimony, -"  an  Analytical  Study  in  the 
Light  of  Both  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Second  Part  of  Swedenborg's 
Work  on  Conjugial  Love,  from  the  Latin.  By  Wuxiam  McGbcagb,  Jr., 
MA.,  Counselor  at  Law.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  191X 
Ll  +  795  pp.,  8  vo.    I2.50. 
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tial  work  involved  in  restudying  the  Latin  grammar  and  syn- 
tax, fortunately  upon  the  basis  of  a  good  classical  education, 
shows  the  great  affection  for  the  interests  of  the  church  with 
which  the  book  has  been  written.  The  result  is  illuminating 
and  in  some  cases  revolutionary.  It  shows  that  previous 
translators  have  dwelt  altogether  too  much  upon  the  ordinary 
lexicon-meaning  of  words,  forgetting  oftentimes  the  special 
meanings  of  the  late  scholastic  period  in  which  the  original 
work  was  composed,  and  giving  even  less  attention  to  the  very 
technical  meanings  which  can  only  be  found  by  careful  study 
of  the  definitions  which  Swedenborg  himself  used,  and  by  the 
collation  of  references  to  the  same  word  in  different  contexts 
in  this  and  others  of  his  books.  This  study  and  collation  has 
been  done  with  the  utmost  care  of  which  the  author  is  capable. 
The  result  shows  the  need  for  new  translations  of  at  least  the 
second  part  of  the  book;  and  those  who  undertake  it  will  find 
in  the  present  work  a  mine  of  suggestions.  In  this  respect  the 
great  length  of  the  work  is  a  real  disadvantage  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  So  many  references  and  ramifications  cross  the 
thread  of  the  arguments,  that  it  often  needs  great  attention 
to  recognize  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  though  the  author  has 
done  his  very  best  to  help  by  a  free  use  of  head-lines.  For 
the  student  the  very  quantity  of  material  has  its  advantage; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  translator  will  neglect  the 
resources  here  contained.  Two  points  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
very  special  interest,  one  of  which  is  basal  to  the  author's 
whole  contention.  This  latter  is  his  very  careful  treatment  of 
Swedenborg*s  definition  of  "amor  adulterii."  An  idea  that  is 
new  to  the  Church  is  involved  here,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most 
earnest  consideration.  Of  equal  value  is  the  study,  by  colla- 
tion and  otherwise,  of  Swedenborg's  usage  of  the  plural  form, 
"adulteria."  The  old  idea,  almost  universal  hitherto,  that  this 
means  different  instances  of  the  technical  "adulterium,"  is  ex- 
ploded, and  the  new  study  of  this  word  alone  does  much  to 
overthrow  the  whole  attempted  justification  of  the  lesser  forms 
of  wrong-doing.  An  original  incursion  into  the  general  field 
of  opposition  to  the  Convention  interpretation,  most  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results,  is  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
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"intermediates."    These  are,  however,  but  a  very  few  of  the 
many  valuable  suggestions  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  other  side  of  the  author's  argument  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  "neither  men  nor  women  as  human  beings  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  at  all,  but  only  the  vir,  the  male  principle, 
and  the  femina,  or  female  principle,  the  love  or  will,  in  both 
men  and  women/'  It  is  undoubt^y  true  that  nothing  can  ap- 
ply on  the  plane  of  ultimates  which  does  not  apply  also  in  the 
plane  of  causes.  What  applies  to  human  life  at  all  must  also 
have  its  apfdication  to  the  loves  which  are  that  life  in  its  es- 
sentials. Which  was  the  point  of  application  to  which 
Swedenborg  primarily  addressed  himself  however,  it  must  be 
left  to  each  reader  to  determine.  The  explanation  of  the  last 
two  chapters,  which  the  author  elaborates  mainly  upon  the  in- 
ner plane,  suggests  a  line  of  investigation  which  may  help  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  upon  both  planes.  In  the  present 
work  this  second  point  of  view  should  be  r^^arded  rather  as  a 
comment  upon  the  first,  than  as  a  substitution  for  it.  No 
brief  review  can  give  any  adequate  ide^  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.    It  is  a  necessity  to  all  thorough  students  of  the  work  on 

"Conjugial  Love." 

Charles  W.  Harvey. 


UNVEILINGS  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD.  ♦ 

The  little  volume  before  us  consists  of  four  short  essays, 
the  first  of  which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  while  the  remaining 
three  deal  respectively  with  the  questions  Why,  Where,  and 
What,  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  world.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  these  latter  three  chapters  had  been  placed  first,  and 
had  in  some  way  given  name  to  the  book,  which  might  then 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  at  large  as   furnishing 

*Righi  and  Wrong  Unveilings  of  the  Spiritual  World.  By  Rev. 
John  Goddakd.  New  York:  New-Church  Board  of  Publication.  1912. 
TS  pp.,  12  mo.      35  cents. 
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answers  to  these  questions,  and  might  on  that  account  be  of 
greater  missionary  use ;  but  personally  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  New-Churchmen  will  find  the  first  chapter  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  In  this  the  author  lays  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  "Orderly  unveilings  of  the  spiritual  world  ...  are 
given  in  connection  with  and  as  subsidiary  to  Divine  revela- 
tion'^  (p.  6).  Such  unveilings  come  unsought  to  those  who 
experience  them.  ''In  contrast,  there  are  unveilings  of  the 
spiritual  world  which  we  believe  to  be  disorderly  or  wrong. 
These  are  such  as  are  sought  for  as  proofs  of  a  hereafter,  and 
whose  effect  is  to  weaken  the  effect  of  Divine  revelation  in- 
stead of  strengthening  it;  or  to  substitute  the  teachings  of  what 
are  believed  to  be  disembodied  spirits  in  place  of  Divine  reve- 
lation" (p.  ii).  In  this  chapter  Swedenborg  is,  of  course, 
presented  as  a  true  revelator,— one  in  whose  revelations  tlie 
teachings  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  world  are  subsidiary  to 
the  teachings  with  r^;ard  to  the  Word  and  spiritual  living. 
Like  everything  from  Mr.  Goddard's  pen,  the  present  little 
volume  is  delightful  and  profitable  reading;  and  we  trust  it 
will  have  a  large  sale. 

B.  A.  W. 


CENTENARY  OF  PRINCETON  THECKLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.  * 

This  bulky  and  beautifully  printed  volume  is  doubtless  to 
be  classed  with  the  most  important  publications  of  the  year 
just  passed,  not  only  because  it  commemorates  the  first  century 
of  one  of  the  leading  theological  schools  of  the  country,  but 
also  because  it  contains  contributions  from  men  to  be  regarded 
as  experts  in  their  respective  fields  of  study.  It  may  be  taken 
as  showing  the  present  attitude  of  the  orthodox  Congrqpt- 
tional  Church,  and  of  the  evangelical  denominations  gener- 

*  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies.  By  the  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty OF  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Published  in  Commemo- 
ration of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Seminary.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1912.  634  pp.  8vo. 
Cloth.    $3.00  net 
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ally,  towards  modern  Biblical  criticism  and  the  various  schools 
of  philosophic  thought  now  current  But  the  fact  which  most 
deeply  impresses  us  is  that  no  definite  system  of  theolc^  ap- 
pears in  all  these  pages.  And  we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  what 
a  change  has  come  over  this  institution  in  its  hundred  years ; 
for  its  founders  would  have  filled  these  pages  with  theology  in 
the  strictest  sense,  and  little  else.  They  would  have  told  us 
of  the  "Fan,"  and  of  the  "Divine  Wrath,"  and  of  the  "Sacri- 
fice  of  the  Sinless  Son  bom  from  Eternity,'*  and  of  the  Vi- 
carious Atonement"  We  rejoice  in  the  fading  away  of  these 
old  dogmas  of  error.  It  is  better  to  have  no  definite  system  of 
theology  at  all  than  to  have  one  so  dreadful,  so  irrational,  and 
so  discrediting  to  a  just  idea  of  the  Divine  Being.  Instead, 
we  find  the  book  opening  with  a  broad  discussion  of  Theologi- 
cal Encyclopaedia,  or  the  circle  of  knowledge  that  should  be 
embraced  by  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary.  It 
starts  with  a  good  practical  definition  of  the  seminary  itself, 
namely :  "A  theological  Seminary  is,  first  of  all,  a  school  for 
the  training  of  men  to  preach  the  Gospel."  It  continues  by 
classifying  the  curriculum  into  three  kinds  of  theology:  i. 
Rational,  embracing  the  science  and  philosophy  of  religion ;  2. 
Scriptural,  embracing  the  higher  and  lower  criticism,  exegesis, 
and  Biblical  theology;  3.  Ecclesiastical  theology,  church  his- 
tory, organization,  work,  and  worship.  To  meet  opposing 
views,  Polemic  and  apologetic  theology  is  added.  And  sys- 
tematic theology  is  defined  as  the  synthesis  of  all  the  fore- 
going. 

A  most  interesting  chapter  follows  this  discussion  of  the 
Encyclopaedia,  entitled  the  Emotional  Life  of  our  Lord  It  is 
a  study  of  this  aspect  of  the  Lord's  life  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  assumes  that  "It  belongs  to  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  humanity  that  he  was  subject  to  all  sinless  emotions." 
A  difiiculty  appears  at  the  outset,  which  is  stated  as  follows, 
"It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  was  definitely  con- 
ceived by  the  Evangelists  as  a  two-natured  person,  and  that 
they  made  no  difficulties  with  his  duplex  consciousness."  The 
author  decides  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  deal  with  this 
duplex  consciousness,  but  that  he  may  study  all  the  emotions 
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described  in  the  Gospels  as  of  the  human  nature  without  at- 
tempting to  see  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  them. 

Thus  without  considering  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  really  as  Divine  wrath, — ^perhaps  it  is  taken  for 
granted, — anger  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord  in  His  human  life  on 
earth  as  one  of  His  sinless  emotions.  It  is  true  that  the  Gos- 
pels in  the  letter  so  describe  his  emotions  in  a  few  instances 
which  we  find  cited  here.  And  the  psychological  explanation 
is  given  as  follows : 

The  moral  sense  is  not  a  mere  faculty  of  discrimination  between 

the  qualities  we  call  right  and  wrong. It  would  be 

impossible,  therefore,  for  a  moral  being  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
perceived  wrong  indifferent  and  unmoved. The  emo- 
tions of  indignation  and  anger  belong  therefore  to  the  very  self-ex- 
pression of  a  moral  being  as  such,  and  cannot  be  lacking  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  wrong.  We  should  know,  accordingly,  without  instruction 
that  Jesus,  living  in  the  conditions  of  this  earthly  life  under  the  curse 
of  sin,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  subject  of  the  whole  series  of  angry 
emotions,  (p.  Si) 

We  refer  to  this  because  it  is  just  the  line  of  reasoning 
which  of  old  was  applied  to  the  Father  in  explaining  why  the 
innocent  Son  must  die  for  the  guilty  to  avert  the  Divine  wrath, 
under  the  old  error  of  the  vicarious  atonement.  But  if  the 
sinless  Jesus  was  subject  to  such  emotions,  why  did  He  bid 
His  desciples  to  love  their  enemies,  and  bless  them  that  cursed 
them,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  used  them  and  per- 
secuted them,  teaching  them  so  to  be  like  the  Father  in  heaven 
(Matthew  v,  44-48)?  And  why  did  He  die  upon  the  cross 
pra)ring  for  His  enemies?  It  is  easy  to  answer  that  all  this 
was  in  relation  to  wrong  done  to  Himself,  which  He  forgave 
because  it  was  to  Himself,  but  when  He  beheld  wrong  done 
to  others  He  could  not  refrain  from  anger.  But  a  perfect 
moral  being,  having  in  Himself  the  resources  of  infinite  love^ 
should  have  with  them  the  power  of  infinite  forgiveness,  and 
however  He  might  control  the  evils  of  others  He  should  be 
superior  to  feelings  of  wrath  in  Himself.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  upon  closer  analysis  that  anger  is  never  an  expression 
of  love,  but  of  its  opposite,  self-love  or  selfishness,  and  is 
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therefore  always  evil.  As  our  author  says,  "The  fundamental 
psychol<^y  of  anger  (shows  that  it)  always  has  pain  at  its 
root,  and  is  a  reaction  of  the  soul  against  what  gives  it  dis- 
comfort. The  hardness  of  the  Jew's  heart,  vividly  realized, 
hurt  Jesus ;  and  his  anger  rose  in  repulsion  of  the  cause  of  his 
pain."  (p.  52.)  There  was,  then,  a  selfish  movement  in  the  sin- 
less mind  of  the  Lord,  to  protect  Himself  from  the  cause  of 
His  pain,  instead  of  a  patient  and  forgiving  love  that  suffers 
for  the  sake  of  sinning  humanity  I 

Of  this  Swedenborg  says : 

I 

The  Lord  is  never  angry  with  anyone. The  reason 

why  it  is  said  in  the  Word  that  Jehovah  God  is  angry,  punishes,  etc, 
is  in  order  that  they  [natnral-minded  men]  may  beUeve  that  the  Lord 
rales  and  disposes  all  things and  after  they  have  re- 
ceived this  most  general  idea,  that  they  may  afterwards  learn  how 
He  rules  and  disposes.    (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  592.) 

The  Evangelists  believe  that  the  Lord  was  angry,  as  they 
themselves  would  have  been  under  the  circumstances ;  but  there 
is  a  better  way  to  understand  His  emotions,  and  one  more  con- 
sistent with  His  own  indwelling  Divine  nature,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  His  emotions  are  to  be  interpreted 
aright.  After  saying  this  of  what  is  said  by  our  author  about 
anger,  we  must  add  with  satisfaction  that  there  are  many  other 
things  in  this  chapter  of  great  value  in  studying  the  human 
side  of  the  Lord's  life. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  The  Child  Whose  Name  Is  Wonder- 
ful (Isaiah  ix,  5-7).  It  is  a  defense  of  the  Lord's  Divinity 
from  the  detractions  of  the  higher  criticism.  It  is  purely  on 
the  ground  of  that  criticism  itself,  relying  upon  its  own 
weapons ;  and  it  is  useful  to  see  how  well  it  may  be  defended 
in  that  way. 

The  great  interest  and  value  of  the  various  articles  com- 
bined in  the  volume  as  a  whole  are  found  in  this,  that  they 
deal  with  the  higher  criticism,  and  the  objections  of  material- 
istic philosophy,  and  the  opposition  of  the  natural  mind,  and 
with  each  in  its  own  plane  and  field,  saying  many  of  the'  best 
things  that  can  be  said  of  that  kind. 
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We  have  space  to  add  only  the  titles  of  some  of  the  other 
chapters  which  will  help  to  give  a  fuller  idea  of  the  book :  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  a  Study ;  The  Supernatural ;  The  Eschatalogi- 
cal  Aspect  of  the  Pauline  Conception  of  the  Spirit;  The 
Aramaic  of  Daniel;  The  Place  of  the  Resurrection  Appear- 
ances of  Jesus ;  Modem  Spiritual  Movements ;  Sin  and  Grace 
in  the  Biblical  Narrative  Rehearsed  in  the  Koran. 

H.  C.  H. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  NEW  IDEALISM.  ♦ 

In  view  of  Professor  Eucken's  wide  recognition  as  one  of 
the  foremost  interpreters  of  modem  life  and  expositors  of 
modem  philosophy,  the  appearance  of  this  book  arouses  un- 
usual interest.  From  the  literary  point  of  view  the  book  in  the 
original  is,  no  doubt,  highly  enjoyable;  in  the  English,  thanks 
to  the  translators,  it  is  certainly  so. 

Professor  Eucken  displays  great  art  in  presenting  the  va- 
rious salient  features  of  modem  intellectual  and  religious  life. 
He  has  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  conflict  in  the  modern 
mind  between  the  religious  and  the  anti-religious  forces  of  our 
present  civilization.  He  naturally  takes  the  Protestant  point 
of  view,  and  describes  religion  in  Protestant  terms;  but  his 
view  of  life  and  history  is  decidedly  modemistic 

The  book  contains  four  chapters :  I.  Religion  as  Grounded 
in  the  Inner  Life;  II.  Religion  and  History;  III.  What  is 
Christianity?  IV.  The  Conflict  over  Christianity  To-day.  We 
must,  according  to  the  author,  seek  the  nature  of  religion  in  the 
"life-process  itself."  Using  the  language  of  religion,  he  speaks 
of  "the  higher  Power"  in  our  midst  as  a  "living  Presence." 
But  the  reality  of  religion  as  a  life-process  is  affirmed  on  "the 

*  Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism;  a  Study  in  the  Religious 
Philosophy  of  To-day.  By  Rudolp  Eucken,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Jena.  (Awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
in  1908.)  Translated  by  Lucy  Judge  Gibson  and  W.  R.  Gibson.  (Har- 
per's Library  of  Living  Thought.)  London  and  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.  1912.  162  pp.,  12  mo.  75  cts.  net 
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fact  of  the  spiritual  Kfe."  When  we  look  for  the  precise 
meaning  of  ''the  spiritual  life/'  we  are  baiHed  and  disap- 
pointed. Its  essential  characteristic  as  conceived  by  our 
author  seems  to  be  universality.  In  this  respect  it  is  opposed 
to  everything  particular,  and  in  general  to  the  temporal  aspect 
of  things.  It  affords  the  basis  of  common  endeavor.  It  unifies 
and  transforms  the  life  of  particulars.  It  gives  universal 
validity  to  our  experiences,  and  it  leads  to  "the  world  of  truth." 
Finally  it  gives  the  character  of  independence  to  our  inner  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  spir- 
itual life  is  its  opposition  to  the  existent  external  order.  In 
this  opposition  apparently  it  "evolves  from  out  its  own  re- 
sources a  new  reality."  In  fact,  when  we  sift  this  description 
of  spiritual  life,  it  turns  out  to  be  in  essence  nothing  more  than 
the  familiar  fact  of  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  our 
author  hypostatizes  and  endows  with  all  spiritual  and  divine 
graces. 

Passing  to  "Religion  and  History,"  we  find  the  same  con- 
trast between  the  universal  and  the  particular.  Much  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  not  identifying  religion  with  the 
character  of  any  particular  event  or  period.  Dependence  on 
tradition  is  strongly  denounced.  The  independence  and  the 
spontaneous  transforming  power  of  the  inner  spiritual  life  is 
constantly  emphasized  as  the  real  essence  of  religion.  Here 
again  it  is  the  universal  which  gives  independence  and  trans- 
forming power. 

This  principle  is  applied  to  Christianity.  We  are  reminded 
of  "the  necessity  of  not  riveting  a  fundamental  fact  to  some 
particular  point  in  history."  This  point,  the  point  at  which 
Christ  enters  history,  is  simply  "the  high- water  mark  of  a 
movement  which  embraces  the  whole  of  humanity."  There  is 
much  said  about  the  entrance  of  the  divine  into  the  human, 
which  is  instanced  in  Christ;  but  when  we  pursue  the  meaning 
of  such  statements,  it  turns  out  that  it  is  the  universal  in 
Christ's  life  and  work  which  gives  it  significance.  Christianity 
"grows  up  as  a  life  of  independent  content  and  mode  of  organ- 
ization, a  unique  reality,  which,  for  the  first  time,  gives  access 
to  a  spiritual  life  that  is  purely  self-sustaining,  an  inner  world 
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that  yet  transcends  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  mere  indi- 
vidual." This  again  would  seem  to  make  Christ  an  item  in 
the  past,  though  perhaps  a  unique  case  of  the  working  of  the 
universal,  which  does  and  must  operate  its  marvels  in  us  also 
to  keep  religion  alive  in  us. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  the  book,  the  "Conflict  over 
Christianity,"  is  subdivided  under  four  heads:  (i)  The  Anti- 
christian  Movement;  (2)  The  Revival  of  Religion;  (3)  The 
New  Situation ;  (4)  The  Churches.  This  is  mainly  a  discus* 
sion  of  the  modem  anti-religious  tendencies.  The  conflict  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  modem  world  is  in  essence  here 
also  the  opposition  between  the  universal  and  the  temporal 
order.  The  individual  attains  spirituality  in  the  recognition 
of  the  universal;  so  Christianity  must  maintain  its  spirituality 
by  conflict  with  the  natural  temporal  order.  This  is  a  moral 
struggle  also,  because  of  the  moral  superiority  of  the  universal. 

To  sum  up, — Christianity,  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
book,  is  a  universalized  religion,  and  religion  is  the  universal 
aspect  of  life.  God  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  universal ; 
and  Christ  was  a  unique  instance  of  the  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal. 

f  One  of  the  difliculties  in  reading  the  book  is  due  to  its  liter- 
ary wealth  combined  with  an  inevitable  failure  to  arrive  at 
definite  expression  at  crucial  points.  The  book  is  a  good  sum- 
mary of  the  present  religious  situation ;  but  on  the  whole  it  b 
modernistic  in  matter  and  spirit.  The  author's  interest  is 
literary,  and  not  genuinely  religious  or  philosophical. 

L.F.  H. 
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PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.  ♦ 

We  occasionally  hear  unfavorable  opinions  expressed  in  our 
New-Church  periodicals  with  regard  to  psychical  research  and 
the  aims  of  psychical  researchers ;  and  certain  it  is  that  there 
is  little,  if  any,  ground  for  a  New-Churchman's  having  much 
active  interest  in  that  movement.  But  considering  the  gen- 
eral spiritual  condition  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  consider- 
ing too  the  vast  multitudes  of  doubting  Thomases  some  at 
least  of  whom  are  salvable,  the  present  writer  is  free  to  con- 
fess his  own  belief  that  the  Societies  of  Psychical  Research  are 
carrying  on  an  extremely  important  work,  a  work  that  he  be- 
lieves is  tending  to  pave  the  way  to  a  wider  and  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  Swedenborg's  teachings  with  regard  to  the  other 
world, — ^and  acceptance  of  Swedenborg's  teachings  in  such  an 
important  respect  as  this  will  inevitably  tend  to  promote  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  all  that  Swedenborg  stands  for. 
Eliminate  prejudgment  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  such 
experiences  as  Swedenborg  claimed  to  have,  and  the  open 
mind  then  views  those  claims  dispassionately  and  with  toler- 
ance; and  to  view  those  claims  with  tolerance,  is  a  long 
step  towards  recognizing  the  tremendous  importance  of 
his  writings.  Thence  follows  investigation.  Consequently, 
if  it  is  desirable  to  induce  persons  to  investigate  Sweden- 
borg^s  writings,  it  is  desirable  not  to  oppose  the  psychi- 
cal research  movement  Not  that  the  psychical  researcher 
whose  attention  is  attracted  to  Swedenborg  will  inevitably 
come  to  view  him  with  aflimative  spirit,  for  the  instances  of 
Sir  Wm.  Barrett  himself  and  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  (two  ex- 
presidents  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  both 
of  whom  figure  in  connection  with  Swedenborg  in  this  number 
of  the  New-Church  Review)  is  adequate  disproof  of  any  such 

*  Psychical  Research.  By  W.  F.  Bakrett^  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Experimental  Physics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 
1873-1910.  (The  Home  University  Library  of  Modem  Knowledge.) 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  [1911.] 
255  pp.t  16  tto.    50  cents  net 
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assumption ;  but  while  their  type  of  mind  is  that  of  the  agnos- 
tic scientist,  better  balanced  minds,  and  especially  those  of  de- 
vout religious  nurture,  would  in  many  cases  finally  reach  the 
affirmative  attitude,  with  all  which  that  involves.  Therefore 
we  have  no  sympathy  for  the  adverse  criticisms  of  this  sub- 
ject that  are  occasionally  expressed  by  New-Churchmen ;  and, 
though  we  do  not  advocate  New-Churchmen's  becoming  active 
psychical  researchers,  we  do  wish  the  movement  Godspeed. 

But  what  is  psychical  research?  In  many  minds,  perhaps, 
it  is  hazily  identified  with  the  investigation  of  mediumistic  ef- 
forts to  pry  into  the  spiritual  world  in  disorderly  ways;  but 
it  is  rather  to  be  identified  with  the  investigation  of  all  classes 
of  mental  and  psychical  phenomena  (not  to  mention  mys- 
terious telekinetic  phenomena  of  various  sorts)  that,  however 
much  evidence  of  their  actuality  there  may  be,  are  in  large 
part  outside  the  bounds  of  what  we  may  for  the  moment  call 
legitimate  psychology.  The  little  book  before  us  is  a  first-rate 
sketch  of  the  subject,  by  a  learned  gentleman  not  wholly  un- 
appreciative  of  Swedenborg  (see  the  article  by  him  in  the  ear- 
lier pages  of  this  number  of  the  Review),  who  has  been  an  ac- 
tive investigator  and  student  of  the  subject  for  many  years.  It 
explains  clearly  what  the  movement  at  present  stands  for ;  and 
we  know  of  no  better  volume  of  small  size  to  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  subject.  The  scope  of  the  field  being  ex- 
plored by  these  people,  is  shown  by  the  topics  treated  of  in  this 
volume,  among  which  are  the  following :  science  and  supersti- 
tion; unconscious  muscular  action,  the  pendule  explorateur, 
autoscopes;  human  personality;  the  ''willing  game"  and 
thought-reading;  thought  transference;  mesmerism,  hypno- 
tism, suggestion;  telepathy;  visual  hallucinations,  phantasms 
of  the  living  and  the  dead;  dreams  and  crystal-visions;  super- 
normal perception,  clairvoyance;  the  divining-rod;  hauntings 
and  poltergeists;  the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism; 
automatic  writing;  survival  after  death. 

The  methods  of  investigation  of  these  matters  are  worthy  a 
moment's  consideration.  As  far  as  they  can  be,  they  are 
scientific.  In  some  lines,  for  instance  thought-transference, 
experiments  are  actually  performed;  and  results  of  a  positive 
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nature  arc  actually  arrived  at, — ^results  that  break  through  the 
barriers  of  the  natural  sense-world.  But  in  all  lines  the  testi- 
mony of  credible  witnesses  to  any  kind  of  ultra-normal  hap- 
pening or  experience  is  patiently  sought;  and  instance  after 
instance  is  assigned  to  its  proper  class,  so  that  there  is  con- 
stantly accumulating  evidence  for  the  inductive  method  to 
work  upon.  The  present  writer  believes  that  this  mass  of  evi- 
dence is  becoming  such  that  in  due  time  no  unbiased  mind 
will  be  able  to  view  it,  and  remain  skeptical  of  the  reality  of 
these  things.  The  philosopher  Schopenhauer  is  said  once  to 
have  remarked  that  he  who  expresses  disbelief  in  clairvoy- 
ance manifests  ignorance  even  more  than  prejudice, — or 
words  to  that  effect.  Many  think  that  a  similiar  statement 
many  even  now  be  made  with  regard  to  most  psychical  re- 
search matters. 

From  the  standpoint  of  psychical  research,  Swedenborg 
himself  is  a  case  for  study,  and  rightfully  so.  The  little  book 
before  us  speaks  of  him  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  clair- 
voyance, or  "supernormal  perception,"  and  devotes  two  pages 
to  recounting  the  three  cases  investigated  by  the  philosopher 
Kant  But  Swedenborg  has  had  more  important  recognition 
by  psychical  researchers  in  what  Mr.  Barrett  calls  the  "stan- 
dard textbook  on  psychical  research,"  the  work  entitlied  "Hu- 
man Personality,  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death,"  by  the 
late  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  One  passage  seems  especially  worth 
quoting;  and  with  it  we  will  close  our  notice : 

The  evidential  matter  which  Swedenborg  has  left  behind  him  is 
singularly  scanty  in  comparison  with  his  pretensions  to  a  communion 
of  many  years  with  so  many  spirits  of  the  departed.  But  I  think  that 
the  half-dozen  "evidential  cases"  scattered  through  his  memoirs  are 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  truth, — and  I  think,  also,  that  without  some 
true  experience  of  the  spiritual  world  Swedenborg  could  not  have  en- 
tered into  that  atmosphere  of  truth  in  which  even  his  worst  errors  are 
held  in  solution.  Swedenborg's  writings  on  the  world  of  spirits  fall 
in  the  main  into  two  classes,— albeit  classes  not  easily  divided.  There 
are  experiential  writings  ani*  there  are  dogmatic  writings.  The  first 
of  these  classes  contains  accounts  of  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  that 
world,  and  of  such  inferences  with  regard  to  its  laws  as  his  actual  ex- 
perience suggested.    Now,  speaking  broadly,  all  this  mass  of  matter. 
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covering  some  hundreds  of  propositions,  is  in  substantial  accord  with 
what  has  been  given  through  the  most  trustworthy  sensitives  since 
Swedenborg^s  time.  It  is  indeed  usual  to  suppose  that  they  have  all 
been  influenced  by  Swedenborg;  and  although  I  feel  sure  that  this  was 
not  so  in  any  direct  manner  in  the  case  of  the  sensitives  best  known  to 
myself,  it  is  probable  that  Swedenborg's  alleged  experiences  have  af- 
fected modem  thought  more  deeply  than  most  modem  thinkers  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  or  purely  dogmatic  class  of  Sweden- 
borg's  writings, — ^the  record  of  instruction  alleged  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  spirits  on  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.,— these 
have  more  and  more  appeared  to  be  mere  arbitrary  fancies;— mere  pro- 
jections and  repercussions  of  his  own  preconceived  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  then, — with  some  stretching,  yet  no  contravention, 
of  conclusions  independently  reached, — ^I  may  say  that  Swedenborg's 
story,— one  of  the  strangest  lives  yet  lived  by  mortal  men, — is  corrobo- 
rative rather  than  destmctive  of  the  slowly  rising  fabric  of  knowledge 
of  which  he  was  the  uniquely  gifted*  but  uniquely  dangerous,  precursor. 

It  seemed  desirable  here  to  refer  thus  briefly  to  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  but  I  shall  deal  later  with  the  general  question 
how  much  or  how  little  of  the  statements  of  "sensitives"  about  the 
spiritual  world— whether  based  on  their  own  visions  or  on  the  allega- 
tions of  their  "controlling  spirits" — are  worthy  of  credence.  In  the 
case  of  Swedenborg  there  was  at  least  some  evidence,  of  the  kind  to 
which  we  can  here  appeal,  of  his  actual  communication  with  discamate 
spirits;  but  in  most  other  cases  of  alleged  ecstasy  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  show  that  the  supposed  revelations  are  not  purely  subjec- 
tive. 

(Human  Personality.  By  Frederic  W.  H,  Myers.  Abridged  edi- 
tion.   1907.    pp.  316-317-) 

B.  A.  W. 
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The  New-Church  Review 

Thk  New-Church  Review  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
New-Jerusalem  Magazine^  which  was  established  as  a  monthly 
periodical  in  1827.  In  1893  ^'t  was  believed  that  a  quarterly  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  the  church  and  the  world,  allowing  for 
longer  articles  and  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  subiects, 
would  be  of  greater  service.  The  form  was  therefore  changed 
and  a  characteristic  title  adopted.  The  field  to  be  covered  has 
been  the  same  for  this  long  period  now  approaching  a  century, 
but  greatly  changed  and  ever  changing  more  swiftly.  The  light 
in  which  it  is  viewed  is  from  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  unfolding  as  they  do  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord's  second  com- 
ing to  save  mankind. 

The  Review  is  seeking  to  set  forth  these  principles,  which  are 
represented  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Word  by  the  symbolic 
New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven  to  a  new 
earth  (Rev.  xxi,  i,  2).  It  is  endeavoring  to  show  their  applica- 
tion not  only  to  the  organized  New  Church  but  also  to  the  world 
in  this  period  of  transition  and  upheaval  that  is  ushering  in  a 
"new  era"  of  thought  and  life.  In  this  effort  it  has  been  supported 
by  able  writers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad ;  and  with  such 
success  as  to  call  forth  warm  commendations. 

The  Board  of  Editors,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Clinton  Hay  as  managing  editor,  and  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  F. 
Kite  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Whittemore;  with  the  Rev.  James  Reed  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 
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A   SCIENTIFIC   ESTIMATE   OF   SWEDENBORG'S 
"PRINCIPIA." 

Article  I. 

Many  have  desired  to  see  the  end  of  what  has  been  called 
"The  Warfare  of  Science  and  Religion."  No  one  has  done 
more  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  lasting  peace  between  all 
departments  of  truth  than  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  even 
though  the  first  result  of  his  peaceful  work  was  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  conflict  in  which  he  had  to  vanquish  a  false 
theology.  All  warfare  is  destructive.  Religion  without 
science  loses  a  most  potent  instrument  for  confirming  higher 
truths  through  natural  illustration ;  and  science  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  spiritual  world  of  causes  is  a  house  without 
a  foundation. 

Earnestly  pleading  for  reconciliation,  we  oflfer  no  apology 
for  bringing  science  with  its  technical  terms  before  the 
readers  of  this  Review,  for  many  men  of  diverse  minds 
must  interchange  views  before  unity  can  be  brought  about 
Therefore  it  behooves  students  of  religious  doctrine  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  langiiage  of  science,  since 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  natural  science  has  come  to  stay» 
and  to  it  have  been  given  the  keys  of  power  in  the  natural 
world,  even  though  it  has  lost  the  key  to  the  house  of  life. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Swedenborg's 
"Principia"  in  English,  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
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cognate  but  smaller  work  called  the  "Minor  Prindpia/' 
furnishes  occasion  for  a  comparison  of  its  teachings  with 
the  present  trend  of  science.  The  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Clissold's  translation  have  witnessed 
great  scientific  progress  in  relation  to  some  of  the  topics 
treated  in  this  woric ;  and  there  is  now  much  new  knowledge 
which  will  permit  a  more  just  appreciation  of  its  teachings, 
as  well  as  a  more  critical  estimate  of  their  value. 

The  complete  work,  which  originally  appeared  in  Latin 
in  1734,  consists  of  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is 
devoted  to  a  philosophical  conception  of  the  natural  uni- 
verse, and  to  the  theory  that  its  systems  of  suns  and  planets, 
together  with  its  atmospheres  (aura,  ether,  and  air),  have 
been  produced  slowly  by  a  long  series  of  orderly  develop- 
ments in  successive  stages,  or  by  degrees.  The  end  of  this 
study  is  an  explanation  of  magnetism  as  exemplified  in  the 
lodestone,  and  a  first  attempt  to  predict  the  changes  in  the 
earth's  magnetism.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
iron  and  its  metallurgy,  which  is  considered  in  the  second 
volume ;  while  the  third  volume  takes  up  the  metallurgy  of 
copper.    These  have  not  been  translated  into  English. 

The  title  "Principia,"  first  principles, —  or  to  give  it  in 
full,  Principia  Rerutn  Naturaliutn  sive  Novarum  Tentami- 
num  PhfBnomena  Mundi  Elementaris  Philosophice  Expli- 
candiy — immediately  suggests  the  epochal  work  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  preceded  it  by  forty-seven  years.  Like  its 
predecessor  this  book  soars  to  the  loftiest  heights  which  the 
human  imagination  can  attain.  Newton's  effort,  however, 
is  more  circumscribed,  and  he  soon  comes  back  to  the  earth 
in  a  practical  application  of  his  gravitational  discovery  to 
the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  Newton  did  not  lack  imr 
agination,  but  he  considered  himself  unauthorized  to 
proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  immediate  verification  of  his 
principles  by  experience.  He  does  not  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  cause  of  gravitation,  but  contents  himself  with  demon- 
strating it  as  a  fact,  and  stating  its  mathematical  law. 

Swedenborg  has  been  less  hampered  by  self-imposed 
limitations.    Less  cautious  than  Newton,  he  reaches  out  for 
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a  larger  freedom,  and  his  outlook  is  much  wider.  He  de- 
mands the  cause  and  the  complete  history  of  the  universe. 
He  goes  back  of  matter  to  an  ether  and  an  aura,  and 
grounds  his  perception  on  an  atmosphere  which  pulsates 
with  Divine  creative  life.  But  having  exhausted  philosoj^y 
he,  like  Newton,  at  last  comes  back  to  earth  and  tries  to 
obtain  confirmaticHi  of  his  principles  in  the  experimental 
facts  of  magnetic  science,  and  to  make  useful  application 
of  his  learning  in  those  metallurgical  treatises  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  Sweden's  greatness  as  a  producer  of  iron 
and  copper. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Prindpia"  is  a  monument  to 
the  patience  and  thoroughness  of  Swedenborg's  preparation 
for  writing  his  treatises  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  cop- 
per; and  his  virtue  has  its  reward;  for,  while  the  practical 
dissertations  upon  the  metallurgic  arts,  valuable  and  even 
unique  as  they  were  in  their  day,  are  now  superseded  in  the 
progress  of  inventicm,  the  preliminary  volume,  in  which  the 
author  approaches  the  subject  of  iron  by  first  investigating 
the  nature  of  its  most  peculiar  property,  that  of  its  magnetic 
quality,  and  in  which  he  makes  a  most  noble  and  notable 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  physical  forces  (the  elementary 
kingdom,  as  he  calls  it),  remains  for  all  time  an  example 
of  a  spirit  and  a  method,  which  ought  to  dominate  every- 
one who  aspires  to  become  a  scientific  philosopher. 

Our  author  draws  a  parallel  between  the  activities  of 
nature  and  the  development  of  the  human  mind;  for,  as  the 
grosser  particles  of  matter  are  more  potent  when  controlled 
by  the  subtler  fluids,  by  an  electric  ether  or  a  magnetic  aura^ 
so  man's  insight  into  the  principles  which  govern  nature 
becomes  more  searching  when  from  the  grosser  apprehen- 
sion of  the  bodily  senses  he  passes  into  a  finer  intellectual 
perception.    Concerning  this  he  says: — 

In  the  state  of  ignorance  in  wbich  we  are  at  the  present  day, 
we  gain  knowledge  only  through  experience;  not  merely  our  own 
individual  experience  and  that  of  our  own  age,  but  the  experience 
f^i  the  whole  learned  world  and'  of  many  ages.  When  we  havft 
learned  from  our  teachers  what  the  learned  world  has  dimwrcw^i 
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ypt  are  individually  enabled  to  add  new  e^cperience  of  our  own, 
and  thus  continually  to  become  more  enlightened  I  affirm,  there- 
fore, that  at  this  day  we  are  made  wise  only  by  means  of  experi- 
ence; nor  can  we  arrive  at  wisdom  by  any  other  path.  It  is  im- 
pq^ible  to  receive  knowledge  immediately  from  the  soul;  man 
attains  it  only  through  the  medium  of  organs  and  senses.  (Prin- 
cipia,  part  i,  chap,  i,  pp.  7-8.) 

[But]  although  we  acquire  wisdom  by  experience  alone,  it  doe^ 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  they  are  the  wisest  who  are  the  most 
experienced,  or  who  retain  a  great  deal  in  their  memory;  I  affirm 
jonly,  that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  wise,  and  that  experience  is 
the  means  which  leads  to  wisdom.  For  experience,  considered 
merely  by  itself,  is  knowledge,  and  not  wisdom;  it  is  only  the 
threshold  and  entrance  by  which  wisdom  may  be  approadied. 
He  who  has  knowledge,  and  is  merely  skilled  in  experiment,  has 
taken,  only  the  first  step  to  wisdom;  for  he  pnly  knows  what  is 
posterior,  and  is  ignorant  of  what  is  prior;  thus  his  wisdom  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  is  unconnected 
with  reason.  He  who  desires  to  be  wise  is  wise  from  both.  (Ibid., 
pp.  13-14.) 

When  a  motion  passes  from  a  grosser  medium  into  one  that  is 
more  subtle,  it  becomes  successively  more  sensible;  and  if  more 
sensible,  then  more  distinct  We  are  distinguished  therefore  from 
brutes  by  this,  that  their  perceptions  do  not  penetrate  tp  so  subtle 
a  medium  as  they  do  in  man,  but  that  they  stop  as  it  were  midway, 
where  perception  is  not  so  acute  and  less  distinct    (Ibid.,  p.  11.) 

[Of  education  it  is  observed]  that  man  is  perfected  by  exercise, 
and  that  the  organs  which  are  intermediary  between  the  senses 
and  the  mind  are  formed  by  constant  cultivation,  and  that  with- 
out cultivation  and  exercise  these  organs  would  be  closed.  .... 
The  very  slowness  of  his  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood,  con- 
tributes in  a  very  fundamental  and  essential  manner  to  the  form* 
ing  and  opening  of  such  organs  qr  motions  in  the  most  subtle 
membranes;  not  to  mention  the  construction  of  the  brain  itself. 
JFor  we  do  not  arrive  at  adolescence  till  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  or  more;  whilst  the  larger,  stronger,  and  n^ore  muscular 
animals  arrive  at  maturity  in  between  three  and  four  years. 
i^Ibid.,  p.  12.) 

The  longer,  therefore,  an  animal  is  in  arriving  at  maturity  and 
the  full  tension  of  its  parts,  the  more  open  will  the  passage  to  its 
most  subtle  organs  become,  the  thinner  will  be  the  coverings  of  its 
membranes  and  parts,  the  more  compliant  to  the  motions  im- 
pressed on  them,  and  the  more  numerous  the  ramifications  into 
which  it  will  extend;  consequently,  the  more  perfect  will  the  ani- 
nul  become,  provided  the  means  which  can  perfect  him  are  em- 
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ployed;  which  consist,  as  was  before  said,  in  perpetually  calling 
Ids  faculties  int;o  use,  cultivation,  and  motion  by  means  of  educa- 
tion.   (Ibid:,  p.  13.) 

This,  which  was  new  at  the  time  it  was  written,  is  now 
so  thoroughly  recognized  that  it  has  been  proposed  by  Bona- 
parte and  Gill  to  divide  the  higher  animals  into  two  great 
groups,  Educabilia  and  Ineducabilia,  the  former  character- 
ized by  slower  development  with  greater  eventual  capacity 
for  receiving  impressions  from  the  environment  and  profit- 
ing by  them,  the  other  group  arriving  more  quickly  at  ma- 
turity and  provided  from  earlier  age  with  instinctive  knowl- 
edges which  can  not  be  changed  to  any  great  extent,  so 
that  adaptation  to  surroundings  is  largely  mechanical. 

After  describing  the  mental  attitude  which  must  be  as- 
sumed as  a  preliminary  to  acquiring  wisdom,  our  author 
proceeds  to  "the  second  means  leading  to  wisdom,"  which 
he  finds  in  geometry  and  reason : — 

.  The  whole  world  itself,  elementary,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  and 
also  the  animal  kingdom,  as  to  its  anatomical  organization,  is  a 
pure  system  of  mechanism  ....  The  science  of  mechanics  is  the 
law  of  nature  herself  as  she  acts  and  moves  in  the  elements;  and 
ft  is  according  to  this  that  her  parts  have  their  motion  both  in 
the  simple  and  compound.  Without  the  elements  and  their  regu- 
lar disposition  and  motion,  no  mechanism  could  exists  As,  there- 
fore, the  science  of  mechanics  is  the  law  of  elementary  nature,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  world  itself  is  suitably  governed  by  its 
laws  and  rules,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  mechanism.  (Ibid.,  pp.  16- 
17.) 

Swedenborg's  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  nature 
in  terms  of  mechanics,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Yet  perhaps 
he  has  himself  depicted  the  limitations  of  the  method  in 
what  he  sa3rs  of  the  philosophy  which  ascribes  nature  to  a 
mechanical  relation  of  points  as  its  source,  in  one  of  his 
latest  writings  when  he  had  advanced  to  the  deepest  spirit- 
ual perception. 

Unless  an  idea  is  formed  of  God  as  the  primal  Substance  and 
Form,  and  of  His  Fprm  as  the  absolute  Human  Form,  the  human 
mmd  may  easily  involve  itself  in  spectral  imaginations  about  God 
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himself,  tbe  origin  of  man,  and  the  creation  of  the  worid.  It 
would  Uien  conceive  of  God  only  as  the  nature  of  «the  universe  in 
its  first  elements,  thus  as  its  vastness,  or  as  emf^tiness  and  ^pth- 
ingness;  of  man's  origin  as  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  elements  into 
that  form;  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  the  prigin  of  its  sub- 
stances and  forms  was  geometrical  points  and  their  lines,  which 
are  essentially  nothing,  because  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  them. 
(True  Christian  Religion,  n.  20.) 

We  may  question  how  far  this  applies  to  some  of  the 
earlier  writings,  such  as  the  "Principia,"  where  we  read: 
"Composite  thingfs  derive  their  origin  from  simple  ones; 
things  simple  from  the  Infinite;  and  the  Infinite  from  itself, 
which  is  the  sole  cause  of  itself  and  all  things"  (chap,  ii,  n. 
i»  P-  53)-  The  first  entity,  or  simple,  is  called  "the  first 
natural  point,''  and  is  compared  to  tiie  mathematical  point, 
yet  at  first  with  a  difference: 

If  then  it  is  admitted  that  the  first  simple  was  produced  by  mo- 
tion from  the  Infinite,  we  are  at  the  same  time  bound  to  suppose 
that  in  the  producing  cause  there  was  something  of  will  that  it 
should  be  produced;  something  of  an  active  quality  which  pro* 
duced  it;  and  something  intelligent . producing  it  ^us  and  not 
otherwise,  or  in  this  particular  manner  and  in  n,o  other;  in  a  word, 
something  infinitely  intelligent,  provident,  powerful,  and  produc- 
tive. Hence  this  first  point  could  not  come  into  being  by  chance, 
nor  by  itself,  but  by  something  which  exists  by  itself;  in  which 
someUiing  there  must  also  be  a  kind  of  will,  an  agency,  and  an 
understanding  that  it  should  be  produced  thus  and  t^o  otherwise. 
There  must  likewise  be  some  foresight,  that  the  product  should 
be  successively  modified  in  a  particular  way  and  no  other;  and 
that  by  this  series,  certain  particular  results  and  no  others  should 
arise.  All  this  must  of  necessity  have  been  in  some  way  present 
in  this  first  mode  and  motion;  for  in  this  particular  and  first  mo- 
tion of  the  Infinite,  things  future  and  coming  to  pass  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  way  than  as  if  they  were  present  and  already 
in  existence.    (Principia,  part  i,  chap,  ii,  n.  5,  p.  55.) 

This  certainly  gives  one  a  very  different  impression  from 
that  point  of  which  "nothing  can  be  predicated" ;  yet  in  n.  7 
of  the  same  chapter  we  read :  "With  respect  to  Ae  essential 
of  the  first  simple,  I  maintain  that  this  natural  point  is  the 
same  as  the  mathematical  point,  or  the  point  of  Zeno.    For 
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die  worid  is  geometrical  or  mechanical;  nature  modifies 
itself  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  which  are  its  own  laws.^' 
Unless  with  the  understanding  that  the  first  natural  point 
is  purely  a  center  of  force,  deriving  all  of  its  quality  from 
an  outlying  field  of  force,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
statements.     Yet  Swedenborg  declares  elsewhere  that  he 
uses  the  point  in  his  argument  in  the  same  way  that  infin- 
itesimal differences  are  used  in  the  differential  calculus. 
Therefore  his  ''points"  have  qualities  of  a  fundamental  sort, 
and  their  int^fral  gives  the  reality  of  nature.    We  might 
appeal  for  further  enlightment  to  the  ''Minor  Prindpia," 
were  it  not  that  this  appears  to  be  a  first  study  in  which  the 
author  is  feeling  his  way  towards  a  consistent  theory.    For 
that  matter,  there  are  parts  of  the  larger  work  also  where 
he  is  obviously  groping  in  the  dark.    In  "Minor  Principia,'* 
n.  2,  the  first  natund  point  is  said  to  be  "sj^erical.'' 
•  Two  divergent  views  of  what  Swedenborg  means  by  his 
primitive  natural  points  may  be  taken.     In  ont,  we  have 
a  vague  concq>tion  of  originating  points  of  least  dimension 
in  space,  mudi  like  the  indivisible  and  incomprdiensibk 
"solid  atoms"  of  early  speculators.    This  may  be  called  the 
apparent  truth;  but  Swedenborg  had  passed  through  this 
phase  before  writing  the  final  draft  of  the  "Principia."    If 
be  speaks  of  moving  "points,"  it  is  to  regard  them  as  in 
some  undefined  way  in  themselves  organized  and  almost 
alive. 

The  other  view  regards  the  "first  natural  point"  as  really 
intermediate  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  worlds, 
and  therefore  not  of  space.  In  order  to  be  strictly  consis- 
tent, however,  it  is  then  necessary  to  assume  that  die  "first 
dement"  is  a  supra-natural  atmosphere.  If  the  first  element 
represents  energy,  we  may  admit  that  it  has  an  affinity  to 
spirit  But  the  description  of  this  element  in  "Prindpia," 
part  i,  chap,  vi,  n.  50,  appears  to  give  it  spatial  extension. 

It  consists  of  the  smallest  elementary  parts.  That  it  is  the  most 
imiyersal,  may  be  concluded  a  priori;  because  it  is  the  origin  of 
ill  the  subsequent  elements;  because  also  it  consists  of  the  smallest 
coQstitoent  parts,  can  occupy  the  smallest  spaces,  and  be  present 
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where  no  other  element  can;  therefore  it  may  withput  douht  be 
concluded,  that  it  is  also  the  most  universal.  We  may  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  also  a  posteriori;  for  in  the  starry  heavens 
we  see  with  the  eyes  all  the  stars,  as  it  were,  present  to  us,  yet 
this  presence  can  not  be  effected  without  contig^uity.  CJonsequently 
f fom  reason  instructed  by  the  senses  we  learn  that  there  is  nodiing 
more  universal  than  this  element  From  reason  it  follows  that, 
in  every  system,  both  the  greatest  and  least  spaces  are  occupied  by 
this  element;  and  that  this  element  is  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
fectly contiguous. 

The  statement  that  "there  is  in  the  Infinite  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  be  modified,  there  is  no  motion  but  what  is  pure" 
(part  i,  chap,  ii,  n.  13),  is  inconsistent  with  the  teaching 
elsewhere  that  the  Divine  Substance  is  that  out  of  which 
all  things,  both  spiritual  and  natural,  are  made.  Perhaps 
"material"  would  express  the  meaning  here  better  than  sub- 
stantial. 

The  "pure  motion"  in  which  conatus  consists  appears  to 
be  in  "purely  intellectual  space,"  perhaps  a  space  of  the 
fourth  dimensicm.  In  speaking  of  the  "active  force  in  a 
point  or  finite,"  the  motion  is  said  to  be  internal,  also  "ge- 
ometry is  scarcely  capable  of  entering  into  the  analogy  and 
reason  of  pure  motion"  (part  i,  chap,  iii,  n.  24,  p.  99) ; 
but  the  fourth  dimension  had  not  then  been  invented.  The 
"internal  motion"  of  the  point  may  have  its  analogies  with 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  latent  heat,  potential  gravi- 
tational energy,  the  potential  explosive  energy  of  gun- 
powder, and  so  forth.  These,  however,  are  temporary. 
The  energy  which  keeps  matter  in  existence,  or  the  potential 
energy  of  the  primal  particles,  is  permanent. 

Swedenborg  is  not  always  dear  in  speaking  of  motion  in 
space  of  three  dimensions.  Thus  assuming  (part  i,  chap, 
iii,  n.  24)  that  the  component  points  in  a  particle  follow 
spiral  trajectories,  there  can  be  no  single  center  of  motion 
as  in  a  circle,  but  the  centers  of  curvature  of  the  spiral  path 
themselves  describe  a  figure.  Hence  it  may  be  said  cor- 
rectly of  a  single,  component,  moving  point,  that  the  center 
of  the  orbit  "is  not  in  the  middle,  but  is  near  the  middle  of 
the  particle  of  the  separate  part  or  point" ;  but  when  the 
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author  applies  this  to  the  "center  of  gravity"  which  docs 
not  even  remain  near  the  center  of  %ure,  but  varies  its. 
position  from  center  to  circumference,  his  language  is  in- 
accurate. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  elementary  particle  (part  i,  chap, 
vi,  n.  8,  p.  193),  "in  elementary  partides  the  center  6f 
gravity  is  in  the  surface,"  if  he  had  said  "centers  of  grav- 
ity," this  would  have  been  consistent  with  a  bubble-film 
conception;  but  the  actual  language  seems  not  to  consider 
that  on  the  average  the  congruous  motions  of  many  centers 
flowing  simultaneously  in  harmony  in  the  surface  of  a  com- 
posite particle,  produce  a  center  of  gravity  for  the  total 
volume  which  is  at  the  center  of  figure,  as  Newton  demon- 
strated. 

Swedenborg's  general  conception  of  an  elementary 
particle  assumes  a  composite  consisting  of  the  nevolutions 
of  conqxment  points  in  spiral  orbits,  called  "axillary 
motion,"  and  a  slower  rotation  of  the  orbital  planes  about 
a  series  of  varying  diameters,  called  "progressive  motion," 
with  the  instantaneous  direction  of  this  motion  an  "eclip- 
tic," while  the  plane  of  the  axillary  motion  is  always  tan- 
gent to  reentering,  conical,  polar  depressions,  having  their 
apices  at  the  center  of  the  partidc. 

The  description  of  the  "first"  element  is  couched  in  terms 
wholly  spatial ;  yet  an  intermediate,  or  even  a  purely  spirit- 
ual atmosphere,  perhaps  animating  the  second,  or  magnetic 
element  (assuming  the  latter  to  be  the  medium  which  fills 
space),  would  dear  up  those  discrepandes  in  our  author 
which  q)eak  sometimes  of  the  natural  atmospheres  as  three 
in  number,  but  dsewhere  as  four.  These  things  may  be 
seen  as  in  an  image  if  we  compare  the  three  atmospheres 
of  the  natural  world  with  the  three  d^^ees  of  heavenly 
life  which  recdve  as  many  successive  openings  of  interior 
power  from  more  and  more  perfect  reception  of  life  from 
the  Lord,  and  then  note  what  Swedenborg  says  of  the 
heaven  of  human  internals  "above  the  inmost  angdic 
heaven;  wherefore  these  internals  are  the  habitations  of 
the  Lord   himsdf"    (Arcana   Coelestia,   n.    1999).    This 
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heaven  of  human  internab  which  is  be]rond  even  the  ai^idic 
consciousness,  and  which  can  not  be  controlled  ot  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way  by  finite  beings,  is  a  holy  of  holies 
in  which  the  Lord  dwells.  It  appertains  to  man  and  yet 
partakes  of  the  Divine,  that  is,  this  heaven  of  human  inter- 
nals is  an  intermediate  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite. 
Similarly,  nature  is  connected  with  the  spiritual  worid[ 
through  an  intermediate  which  appears  to  be  what  Sweden- 
borg  means  when  he  names  a  fourth  atmosphere,  namely, 
a  connective  which  is  in  space,  but  not  of  space. 

Greater  fulness  and  power,  richer  and  more  intricate 
detail,  far-reaching  complexities  of  relationship,  greater 
freedom,  and  a  dose  approach  to  qualities  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  life  are  found  as  we  approach  the  b^^innings 
of  physical  forms.  Though  Swedenborg  speaks  of  his 
primal  forms  as  '"simple,"  his  thought  gradually  turns 
towards  the  acknowledgment  that  primal  forms  are  really 
the  most  complex. 

It  seems  as  if  things  prior  must  be  less  perfect  than  things  pot- 
tenor,  that  is,  things  simple  than  things  composite;  but  things 
prior  out  of  which  things  posterior  are  formed,  that  is,  things  sim- 
ple out  of  which  things  composite  are  formed,  are  the  more  per- 
fect The  reason  is  that  the  prior  or  the  simpler  are  n^re  nalked 
and  less  covered  over  with  substances  and  matters  devoid  of  life, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  more  Divine,  consequently  nearer  to  the 
spiritual  sun  where  the  Lord  is;  for  perfection  itself  is  in  the 
Lord,  and  from  Him  in  that  sun  which  is  the  first  proceeding  of 
His  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  and  from  that  in  those 
things  which  come  immediately  after;  and  thus  in  order  down 
to  things  lowest,  which  are  less  perfect  as  they  recede.  (Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,  n.  204.) 

The  formation  of  matter  by  more  and  more  complex 
compounding  of  primitive  simple  particles  is  an  apparent 
truth  on  which  a  good  deal  of  scientific  reasoning  has  been 
based  in  the  past.  Pacts  have  gradually  compelled  its  aban- 
donment. The  primitive  particles  appear  more  and  more 
as  merely  centers  of  forces  whose  fields  are  of  infinite 
range,  and  nature  seems  to  consist  of  these  interwoven 
fields  of  force.    The  present  trend  of  science  is  in  complete 
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agreement  with  the  passage  last  cited.  The  ^Trincipia"  is 
not  alwa3rs  perfectly  dear  on  this  point,  nor  could  it  be 
until  its  author  had  received  experience  of  the  spiritual 
world  and  its  sun.  Yet  already  in  his  "Worship  and  Love 
of  God*'  there  is  the  conception  of  a  higher  form  than  that 
of  the  lower  orders  of  geometrical  shape. 

Another,  at  first  sight,  discrepant  passage  is  that  part  of 
"Principia"  (part  i,  chap,  vi,  n.  50)  which  says  that  the 
interplanetary  and  interstellar  medium  which  conveys  light 
to  us  "from  the  remotest  stars"  is  the  first  element.  Yet 
die  first  element  according  to  his  own  teaching  is  not  that 
which  conv^s  light,  except  in  so  far  as  the  ether  may  be 
made  out  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  ether,  he  says,  which  conveys 
light  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  mag* 
netic  element  (also  made  out  of  the  first)  as  the  tmiversal 
interstellar  medium;  and  in  fact  Swedenborg  gives  it  this 
role  where  he  says  that  by  this  new  element  "Titan  extends 
the  nys  of  his  empire  and  his  arms  and  scepter  into  the 
remotest  r^ons  of  the  universe.''  (Principia,  part  i.  In- 
troduction to  chap,  ix,  p.  216). 

The  first  element  can  no  longer  be  identified  with  the 
luminiferous  ether.  But  can  Swedenborg's  third  element 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  ether,  and  which  he  associates 
with  light  and  electricity,  be  a  luminiferous  medium  filling 
all  space?  Apparently  not;  for  in  Swedenborg's  system 
each  sun  and  {Janet  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  its  own 
ether,  each  having  thus  its  attached  ethereal  or  electric 
atmosphere  extending  beyond  the  aerial  one  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  still  not  a  part  of  a  universal  interstellar  medium. 
This  is  not  a  defect  in  Swedenborg,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  the 
explanation  of  the  ai^rent  difficulty  contains  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Here  is  the  dilemma:  The  ether  is  not  a  universal  atmos- 
phere, yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  light  from 
the  remotest  stars.  Evidently,  Swedenborg,  though  dis- 
tinctly embracing  a  vibratory  theory  of  light,  nevertheless, 
since  he  makes  his  ether  to  consist  of  distinct  spherical 
particles,  and  these  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
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space»  but  aggregated  around  material  centers,  must  have 
fortnulated  to  himself  a  conception  intermediate  between 
those  of  Newton  and  Huygens,  and  must  have  r^;arded 
light  as  a  local  onward  progression  of  ether  partides,  each 
retaining  a  vibratory  motion  conknunicated  to  it  at  the 
moment  of  its  emanation  from  the  luminous  source.  In 
this  case,  since  the  ether  particle  is  formed  out  of  antecedent 
media,  and  is,  in  fact,  itself  but  a  mode  of  motion  in  a 
meditmi  consisting  at  bottom  of  nothing  but  energy,  it  may 
still  be  said  that  the  pristine  medium  is  universal  and  is 
requisite  for  the  transmission  of  light  from  star  to  star,: 
when  yet  the  actual  instrument  of  this  transference  is  a 
distinct  entity. 

The  ether  particle  has  two  modes  of  motion,  namely,  one 
which  is  constitutional,  by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  a 
universal  medium  and  given  both  individuality  and  a  po- 
sition in  space,  so  that  this  particle  can  either  remain  at 
rest  connected  with  other  ether  particles,  or  ethereal  modi- 
fications which  constitute  the  chemical  elements,  or  it  can 
receive  a  local  motion,  together  with  an  oscillatory  one,  and 
become  a  light  ray.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  view  which 
will  reconcile  statements  that  would  otherwise  conflict 

Have  we  any  evidence  from  experimental  science  in  favor 
of  this  conception  ?  Yes,  evidence  which  may  be  interpreted 
in  this  way  undoubtedly  exists;  for  in  recent  years  science 
has  been  brought  up  suddenly  by  the  dilemma  that  the 
Michelson-Morley  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  ether, 
apparently  moves  with  the  earth,  while  the  combined  evi- 
dence of  the  Doppler  effect  and  the  aberration  of  light 
proves  that  the  rate  of  vibration  of  light  is  affected  by  the 
speed  of  the  source,  and  its  apparent  direction  by  that  of 
the  earth's  motion,  and  yet  the  aberration  is  not  changed 
by  the  speed  of  the  shell  of  ether  attached  to  the  recipient 
earth,  but  the  light  rays  exhibit  a  reckless  independence 
of  control  very  disconcerting  to  the  physicist,  which  has 
led  to  lengthy  debates  on  the  "relativity**  problem  wherein 
a  mathematical  metaphysics,  which  is  distasteful  to  many 
scientific  minds,  has  so  far  had  the  upper  hand.    I  venture 
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to  suggest  that  Swedenborg's  hypothesis  may  prove  a  wel- 
come haven  from  these  contentions. 

The  universal  medium  is  still  needed  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  continuity,  and  to  serve  as  the  substantial  basis 
out  of  which  ether  particles  and  electrons  can  be  formed; 
but  the  light-bearing  ether-particle  in  transit  through  space 
is  an  independent  entity  formed  out  of  the  universal  inter- 
stellar medit^,  though  uncontrolled  by  it.  The  light-bearer 
continues  on  its  way  undisturbed  unless  it  meets  other  ether 
particles  also  conveying  luminous  energy,  when  there  may 
or  may  not  be  interference,  according  to  the  complex  laws 
of  physical  optics,  but  it  does  not  in  any  case  interfere  with 
ibt  earth's  attached  ether,  for  this  carries  no  similar  vi- 
bration, or  is  not  a  light-bearer;  and  finally,  as  a  universal 
medium,  we  now  agree  that  there  is  no  ether.  Its  place 
is  taken  by  the  medium  called  the  magnetic  element  in  the 
"Prindpia,"  but  which  Swedenborg  names  "the  aura"  in 
his  ''Economy  of  the  Saul's  Kingdom." 

Nearly  all  of  the  speculation  in  regard  to  a  light-bearing 
medium  during  the  reign  of  the  undulatory  theory  applies, 
not  to  the  ether,  but  to  the  medium  back  of  the  ether  which 
is  Swedenborg's  magnetic  element,  or  aura.  The  velocity 
of  light  is  that  of  an  undulatory  process,  and  is  independent 
of  the  velocity  of  the  light  source.  The  process  is  to  be 
n^iarded  either  as  an  oscillation,  or  as  a  recurrent  deforma- 
tion, of  an  ether  particle  with  reference  to  one  or  more 
planes  of  symmetry  passing  through  its  center  of  figure. 

The  velocity  of  an  ether  partide  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  phases  of  its  vibratile  state.  The  latter 
may  be  denoted  by  c=3  x  ( 10)  *•  cm,  per  sec.,  while  the  rela- 
tive velodty  of  the  ether  partide  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
server is  c±V,  where  V  is  the  relative  velodty  of  the 
light  source.* 

*In  the  theory  of  Ritz  (Archives  de  Gen^e,  tome  xxvi,  p. 
233,  1908)  the  center  of  a  system  of  ether  waves  has  the  same  mo- 
tion as  the  light  source,  and  if  the  light  be  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
tt  spreads  in  q>herical  waves  around  a.  new  center  which  moves  in 
a  new  direction,  tmt  with  the  speed  of  the  original  source. 
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A  universal  medium  of  some  sort  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  mechanical  necessity.  In  recent  times 
Osborne  Reynolds  has  developed  a  mechanical  system 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  physical  universe  has 
a  minutely  grained  structure  from  whose  fluid  properties 
all  things  are  devdoped  by  motion  from  accession  of 
energy.  This  is  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  simple  or  initial 
points  and  conatus  over  again,  but  in  an  entirely  different 
form,  and  lacking  the  vitality  which  he  pours  into  his 
"points."  The  hypothesis  came  through  the  experience  of 
Professor  Reynolds  as  an  engineer,  and  from  the  profound 
studies  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  shifting  sand  in  engineering  practice.  Reynolds 
concluded  that  if  the  world  is  purely  a  mechanism,  it  must 
be  constructed  on  the  principles  which  he  has  formulated 
in  his  profound  mathematical  analysis.  Re3molds'  hypothe- 
sis boldly  reverses  the  ordinary  conceptions,  and  asserts 
that  space  is  filled  by  incompressible,  smooth,  spherical 
grains  in  mutual  contact  according  to  the  geometrical  laws 
of  mechanical  piling,  save  where  the  centrifugal  pressure 
of  rotating  groups  forces  back  the  surrounding  medium, 
forming  vacuoles  which  are  the  rudiments  of  matter — a 
pure  negation,  having  no  reality  of  its  own,  deriving  all  of 
its  power  from  iorces  which  are  the  resultants  of  the  in- 
finite motions  in  the  surrounding  immensity.  The  hypothe- 
sis has  one  enormous  advantage  over  all  of  its  competitors. 
It  gives  a  workable  mechanical  explanation  of  gravity  and 
of  the  conservation  of  eneiigy;  for  all  parts  of  the  physical 
universe  are  supposed  to  be  in  virtual  mutual  contact 
through  the  transmitted  pressures,  and  if  matter,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  energy  of  rotation  of  the  enclosing 
shells  of  rapidly  revolving  grains,  were  to  be  destroyed  at 
any  point,  the  collapse  would  open  out  new  vacuoles  and 
produce  new  motions  somewhere  else.  These  and  many 
other  phenomena  are  satisfactorily  explained  1^  Reynolds* 
hypothesis;  but  there  are  several  other  facts,  notably  some 
electrical  ones,  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  included,  and 
we  are  again  left  with  the  doubt  whether  nature  is,  after 
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all,  wholly  mechanical.  Moreover,  if  a  literal  definition  of 
mechanics  as  involving  mass,  length,  and  time  be  insisted 
on,  the  medimn  out  of  which  matter  is  tq  be  formed  is  not 
included,  since  it  has  not  yet  received  the  property  of  mass. 
Reason,  however,  compels  us  to  recognize  that  a  primal 
conatuSf  or  the  power  involved  in  motion  of  a  substance 
which  does  not  yet  possess  the  properties  of  matter  (includ- 
ing gravitational  mass)  is  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  mechanics  may  have  to  be  extended  for  this  purpose. 
Swedenborg's  voice  at  the  time  that  he  was  writing  the 
"Prindpia''  spoke  in  favor  of  mechanism.    He  says : 

Although  there  may  be  innumerable  worlds,  nothing  can  exist 
in  any  finite  world  which  does  not  depend  upon  some  mechanical 
principle,  and  a  similar  principle  of  geome^  must  be  common 
to  them  all.  Whoever  supposes  the  world  to  be  constituted  in  any 
other  way,  must  take  refuge  in  occult  qualities,  that  he  may  con* 
ceal  his  ignorance  and  preserve  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  in 
the  learned  world.  He  whose  mind  is  well  formed  can  not  deny 
that  the  world  is  composed  of  elements;  that  elements  are  com- 
posed of  particles;  that  particles  are  composed  of  spaces  and 
forms;  that  particles  of  definite  form  are  the  result  of  motion, 
and  of  situation  suited  to  such  motion;  and  that  motion  and  sit- 
uation have  their  proportions.  As  all  things  in  the  world  which 
possess  motion  and  limits,  are  mechanical,  it  also  follows  that  the 
smallest  natural  things,  as  well  as  the  largest,  flow  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  and  that  the  smallest  and  largest  are  governed  by  similar 
mechanical  principles.     (Principia,  part  i,  chap,  i,  pp.  17-18.) 

This,  however,  though  strongly  stated,  is  not  meant  to 
be  as  dogmatic  as  it  seems ;  for  elsewhere  he  says : 

Should  any  person  perceive  in  the  principles  here  laid  down 
only  what  disagrees  with  experience,  or  with  anal3rtical  geometry; 
or  should  he  be  able  to  point  out  anything  imperfect  or  defective  in 
them;  if  he  will  have  the  kindness  to  communicate  the  same  to  me, 
I  shall  receive  his  hints  with  gratitude.  For  truth  is  but  one* 
Truth  is  my  single  aim;  and  if  any  friend  will  educe  from  his 
treasury  of  knowledge  a  juster  and  truer  representation  of  the 
subjects  in  hand,  his  kindness  in  so  doing  will  be  esteemed  a 
most  acceptable  service.     (Ibid.,  p.  78.) 

After  all,  alas!  what  is  our  wisdom? — ^truly  such  as  what  is 
finite  is  tfii  what  is  infinite;  and  in  respect,  therefore,  to  the  wis- 
dom pi  the  Infinite,  nothing.    (Ibid.,  p.  10.) 
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These  ex^u-essions  of  humility  and  of  readiness  for  and 
expectations  of  emendations  from  friendly  critics  breathe 
the  genuine  scientific  spirit,  and  should  forever  dispose  of 
the  insane  delusion  that  Swedenborg  has  given  us  an  infal- 
lible S3rstem  of  truth  from  which  nothing  ought  to  be  taken 
away,  to  which  nothing  essential  can  be  added,  and  before 
whose  bar  of  judgment  all  rivals  must  bow.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  "Riddle  of  the  Universe"  could 
thus  stand  completely  revealed.  There  would  be  no  further 
need  to  search  out  causes,  and  the  zest  of  philosophic  inves- 
tigation would  be  gone.  The  bare  assertion  of  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  great  master,  Aristotle,  held  back  the 
progress  of  science  for  ages ;  but  no  such  new  scholasticism 
can  be  successfully  built  on  Swedenborg's  science,  for  he 
himself  has  undermined  all  such  Babel  towers  of  pride  by 
his  frank  htunility. 

The  subject  of  the  present  treatise  is  thus  ddined : 

The  etementary  kingdom  comprehends  all  those  substances  which 
are  fluid  of  themselves  and  by  their  own  nature,  every  particle  re- 
joicing in  and  thriving  by  its  own  peculiar  motion  and  elasticity. 
A  grotq)  of  these  constitutes  an  element,  such  as  air,  or  ether,  or 
others  still  more  subtle.     {Ibid,,  p.  3.) 

The  mechanical  principles  which  rule  in  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  in  those  which  can  be  repeated  in 
laboratory  experiments  are  asstimed  to  continue  in  the 
smallest  things  which  are  beyond  our  sphere  of  vision, 

and  though  the  particles  of  the  elements  are  invisible,  and  in  m 
great  measure  elude  the  observation  of  our  senses,  yet,  as  they 
are  fluent  and  bounded,  they  are  geometrical,  and  must  flow  and 
subsist  in  a  mechanical  manner.    (/^M.,  p.  18.) 

With  this  proviso  he  proceeds  to  explore  the  mysteries 
of  magnetism  by  first  conceiving  a  system  of  d^^ees  of 
vottical  motion  in  successive  fluid  media*  The  formulation 
of  working  hypotheses  was  necessarily  speculative.  It 
could  first  be  tested  by  comparison  with  the  known  facts 
of  the  magnetic  motion  and  phantom.     Here  the  careful 
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experiments  of  Musschenbroek  were  drawn  upon  for  con- 
firmation. We  must  su|^)08e  that  these  facts  had  been  more 
.or  less  in  mind  in  the  previous  speculation.  Yet  Sweden- 
hotg  had  given  free  reins  to  his  imagination,  guarding  him- 
self solely  by  the  compact  that  the  motion  must  be  mechani- 
cally possible. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  magnetics  at  this 
time.  We  find  that  Gilbert,  the  author  of  the  first  really 
scientific  treatise  on  magnetism  (published  in  London  in 
i6oo>,  held  that  the  magnet  has  a  soul.    He  says : — 

[The  magnetic  orbe— the  earth  and  the  sun — ]  awaken  life,  and 
tfierefore  they  are  living  .  ,  .  The  globes  themselves  remain  and 
continue  frpm  year  to  year,  move  and  advance,  and  complete  their 
csourses  without  waste  or  weariness  .  .  .  But  those  motions  in  the 
sources  of  nature  are  not  caused  by  thinking,  by  petty  syllogisms 
and  theories,  as  human  actions  which  are  wavering,  imperfect,  and 
undecided;  but  along  with  them  reason,  instruction,  knowledge, 
discrimination  have  their  origin,  from  which  definite  and  deter- 
mined actions  arise  from  the  very  foundations  that  have  been  laid 
and  the  very  beginnings  of  the  universe;  which  we,  pn  account 
of  the  infirmity  of  our  minds,  can  not  comprehend.  Wherefore 
Thales  not  without  cause  (as  Aristotle  relates  in  his  book  De 
Anima)  held  that  the  lodestone  was  animate,  being  a  part  and  a 
choice  offspring  of  its  animate  mother  the  earth.  (De  Magnete^ 
Book  $.  chap.  xiL) 

It  is  common  today  to  deride  such  arguments  as  ''an- 
thropomorphic''  and  as  savoring  of  the  fetichism  of  sav- 
ages; but  let  us  not  be  debarred  by  ridicule  from  admitting 
that  in  this  respect  the  ancients  were  wiser  than  the  mod- 
ems, since  that  supreme  law  which  rules  the  physical  tmi- 
verse  is  not  discerned  immediately  by  the  senses,  but  by 
the  intellect  which  is  itself  of  one  substance  with  universal 
law.  *  Thus  spirit  includes  nature  as  a  special  case,  but  is 
itself  of  far  wider  perfections;  and  the  universe  has  a  Di- 
vinely human  soul  which  incites  the  evolving  systems  and 
kingdoms  of  nature  into  orderly  progress,  in  spite  of  the 
imperfect  vision  of  perturbed  {^ilosophers  who  imagine 
that  they  could  have  made  a  better  world  than  the  one  we 
live  in. 
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When  the  old  worid  is  sterile 

And  the  ages  are  effete. 
He  will  from  wrecks  and  sediment 

The  fairer  world  complete. 
He  forbids  to  despair; 

His  cheeks  mantle  with  mirth; 
And  the  unimagined  good  pi  men 

Is  yeaning  at  the  birth. 

Spring  still  makes  spring  in  the  mind 

When  sixty  jrears  are  told; 
Love  wakes  anew  this  throblMng  heart; 

And  we  are  never  old. 
Over  the  winter  glaciers 

I  see  the  summer  glow. 
And  through  the  wild-piled  snowdrift. 

The  warm  r;osebuds  bdow. 

(E^nerson's  *The  Worid  SouT)  . 

We  hesitate  to  try  to  improve  on  this  beautiftd  vision, 
but  science  demands  something  more  explicit  with  more  of 
rational  conception,  even  at  the  cost  of  less  beauty  and 
poetic  feeling.  Swedenborg  gives  us  just  this  happy 
medium  between  the  poet's  fancy  and  the  unfeeling  argu* 
ments  of  the  logician  who,  after  destroying  the  poet's 
romance,  hands  him  back  nature  as  a  cold  corpse  and  denies 
that  it  ever  had  any  life.  The  children  and  the  poets  should 
ever  be  grateful  to  Swedenborg  for  giving  them  the  assur- 
ance that  there  is  a  Divine  science  which  will  restore  to  them 
the  lost  ideals,  cruelly  strangled  by  a  monstrous  material- 
ism, and  will  give  them  back  their  world  of  fanc^  redolent 
with  new  life  and  beauty,  yet,  after  all,  and  above  all, 
guarded  by,  and  founded  on  a  true  scientific  philosophy 
which  can  not  be  shaken. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  Swedenboi^g's  thesis  we  come 
to  the  word  *'conatus**  described  in  terms  which  strongly 
suggest  that  he  is  thinking  of  what  we  now  call  "energy.** 
Matter  itself  is  a  form  of  energy,  in  this  case  locked  up  so 
that  we  can  not  avail  ourselves  of  its  power.  The  physical 
forces  are  variations  in  the  redistribution  of  energy  whidi 
assumes  many  forms  in  transit    Magnetism  and  electricity 
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approadi  very  near  to  the  source  of  power  and  give  marvel- 
ous illustrations  of  what  energy  could  do  if  untrammeled. 
Dc  Volson  Wood  calculated  that  if  the  luminiferous  ether 
had  the  properties  of  a  gas,  its  specific  heat  must  be  five 
millions  of  millions  times  that  of  water.  If  matter  possesses 
hidden  properties  and  underlying  energy  of  this  order  (and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  it  does  possess  it,  though  not  mani- 
festly), the  thermal  energy  set  free  by  burning  a  mass  of 
coal  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  energy  of  in- 
ternal motion  locked  up  in  the  atoms.  If  there  were  any 
way  of  gradually  destroying  the  atcnns  and  setting  free 
their  stores  of  latent  energy  at  will,  the  engineer  could  put 
in  his  pocket  enough  stored-up  energy  to  carry  his  steam* 
ship  around  the  world. 

Some  such  vision  of  an  almost  infinite  energy  seems  to 
have  been  included  in  Swedenborg's  conatus,  or  effort  to 
effect  motion,  which  he  considered  to  reside  inherently  in 
his  primal  particles.  These  therefore  appear  to  be  particles 
of  energy.  The  transmutation  of  some  of  the  elements  and 
the  continued  production  of  thermal  energy  from  matter, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  perpetual  motion,  are 
facts  which  in  a  way  fulfil  the  dreams  of  the  alchemist  and 
the  inventor,  and  show  that  those  dreams  are  not  necessarily 
as  chimerical  as  was  supposed  a  few  years  ago.  At  present, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  wonderful  transforma- 
tions exist,  they  have  apparently  been  removed  from  man's 
control.  Yet  it  may  be  that  when  man  is  worthy  to  receive 
greater  power,  knowledge  of  the  way  to  unlock  these  mys- 
teries will  be  given.  Heaven's  gates  and  the  door  to  nat- 
ure's treasure-house  are  opening  pari  passu. 

The  primitive  motion  is  conceived  as  a  perpetual  circu- 
kiftion  and  a  continual  reciprocation,  but  with  an  incon- 
ceivably grent  velocity.  The  conatus,  or  tendency  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  evades  visualization.  It  can  only  be 
Ukened  to  a  pressure  from  the  Infinite  which  is  wiliiout 
space,  exhibited  in  space  through  point-sources  of  energy. 
Thus  the  "natural  point"  is  an  intermediate  between  the 
Infinite  and  the  finite. 
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Swedenborg's  laurels  in  experimental  physics  must  rest 
upon  his  investigations  of  the  magnet,  founded  on  the  work 
of  Musschenbroek  who  devised  and  performed  a  number  of 
experiments  ducidating  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion. On  this  basis  Swedenborg  formulated  a  consistent 
theory  of  magnetism  as  a  circulation  of  a  magnetic  element 
whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  a  medium  more  universal 
than  the  light-bearing  ether.  This  moving  fluxion  of  the 
magnetic  element  is  asserted  to  surround  the  magnet  like 
an  atmosphere.  Separated  from  the  universal  magnetic 
aura  by  no  other  bounds  than  those  of  a  local  vortical  mo- 
tion, the  earth  is  said  to  be  encompassed  by  a  magnetic 
aureole.  A  spiral  flow  brings  an  influx  of  the  magnetic 
medium  to  the  earth's  south  magnetic  pole  (which  corres- 
ponds to  the  north-seeking  pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet) 
and  this  flow  passes  on  by  gently  curving  spiral  paths  along 
the  earth's  surface  (the  isogenic  lines)  and  out  at  the  north 
magnetic  pole.  The  lines  of  the  magnetic  phantom  map 
out  in  a  general  way  the  direction  of  this  magnetic  circula- 
tion. 

For  evidence  of  a  similar  form  in  the  celestial  spaces,  we 
must  pass  to  astrophysics.  In  FelMniary,  1901,  there  ap- 
peared a  remarkable  nova  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  and 
during  the  following  year  various  patches  of  faint  nd>u- 
losity  were  photographed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  star  by 
Perrine,  Ritchey,  Max  Wolf,  and  others.*  These  masses 
were  found  to  be  moving  with  enormous  velocity,  the  high- 
est speeds  possibly  approaching  that  of  light.  The  lumin- 
osity was  a  case  of  Goldstein's  "canal  rays"  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  was  susceptible  of  guidance  by  a  magnetic  field. 
In  the  accompan)ring  figures  (see  the  inserted  sheet,  Figures 
I  to  4)  I  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  some  of  these  nebu- 
lous forms,  and  have  assigned  letters  to  thetn  for  their 
better  recognition.  On  following  up  the  directions  and 
rates  of  motion,  I  find  that,  while  there  may  have  been  a 
general  outward  radial  tendency  at  the  start,  there  is  a 

♦See  especially  G.  W.  Ritchey,  Astrophysical  Journal,  vol.  xv, 
p.  129,  March,  1902. 
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pronounced  curvature  away  from  radial  directions  as  the 
motion  progresses,  and  also  a  retardation  of  the  velocity; 
and  the  general  tendency  of  motion  shown  in  Fig.  4  does 
not  disagree  with  that  along  portions  of  the  lines  of  a  gi- 
gantic magnetic  field  of  force  centered  in  the  star.  We 
naay  regard  this  as  confirmatory  of  Swedenborg's  hypothe- 
sis that  there  is  a  universal  magnetic  element,  that  it  has 
intimate  relations  with  stellar  centers  and  can  control  the 
motion  of  light  material  even  though  the  planets  move  in- 
dependently. 

Swedenborg  supposes  that  a  substance  which  has  the 
possibility  of  becoming  magnetic,  but  has  not  yet  been 
magnetized,  consists  of  polar  particles  which  are  least  mag- 
nets having  their  axes  pointed  indiscriminately  in  every 
direction;  and  he  assumes  that  in  the  lodestone,  or  natural 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  the  axes  of  some  or  all  of  the 
particles  have  become  parallel,  so  that  the  individual  mag- 
netic forces  mutually  assist  each  other  and  form  a  common 
magnetic  vortex  or  vortical  flow  of  the  magnetic  aura. 

Over  a  century  later,  this  hypothesis  was  revived  in  a 
modified  form  by  W.  E.  Weber  and  applied  to  the  concept 
tion  that  the  chemical  molecules  of  ferromagnetic  minerals 
are  permanently  magnetic,  but  that  owing  to  internal  cohe- 
sive forces  they  are  not  entirely  free  to  tiun,  so  that,  unless 
the  magnetizing  force  is  very  powerful,  only  a  few  mole- 
cules assume  parallel  positions,  and  tlie  actual  molecular 
deflections  from  magnetizing  forces  are  presumed  to  take 
place  under  a  cohesive  elastic  strain  which  restores  the 
original  configuration  when  the  magnetizing  force  ceases. 
This  explains  the  behavior  of  soft  iron  armatures  very 
well. 

Maxwell,  in  his  "Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  Art.  444, 
added  the  further  proviso  that,  if  the  molecular  axes  are 
deflected  far  enough,  and  if  the  cohesive  bonds  are  not  too 
strict,  the  deflected  molecules  may  experience  a  permanent 
set  and  remain  in  their  netw  positions  after  the  removal  of 
the  magnetizing  force,  constituting  a  permanent  magnetiza- 
ticm.    This  partially  explains  the  magnetic  hysteresis. 
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Finally,  Ewing  demonstrated  by  a  modd  composed  of 
little  compass  needles,  grouped  together  and  surrounded  by 
a  large  magnetizing  coil,  that  the  cohesive  forces,  as  well 
as  the  hysteresis  and  other  effects,  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  molecular  magnetic  forces 
and  their  varied  degrees  of  control  by  the  field,  saturation 
being  the  last  phase  of  an  extreme  but  slightly  unstable 
equilibrium.  When  the  magnetization  is  reversed,  the  mole- 
cules turn  over,  pass  through  an  intermediate  temporary 
stage  of  heterogeneity  or  instability,  in  which  the  movement 
is  "mechanically  irreversible"  and  hence  produces  heat 
which  is  lost  With  these  additions  and  modifications,  Swe- 
denborg's  supposition  may  now  be  accepted. 

Through  the  developments  of  magnetic  and  electric 
science  we  may  also  submit  to  a  test  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  circulation  of  subordinate  fluid  particles 
within  particles  of  a  larger  order,  or  that  there  can  be  a 
perpetual  motion  within  matter  without  loss  of  energy.  If 
instead  of  an  alternating  magnetic  field,  a  rotary  field  be  em- 
ployed, and  one  of  sufficient  strength  (about  21,000  units  of 
magnetic  induction  per  square  centimeter)  to  rotate  all  of 
the  magnetically  revolving  molecules  simultaneously  without 
disturbing  their  relative  configuration  of  parallelism  and 
magnetic  saturation,  no  h3rsteresis  loss  is  experienced.  This 
experiment,  which  may  be  performed  upon  an  iron  bar, 
demonstrates  that  the  continuous  rotation  of  the  magnetic 
medium  around  the  elementary  molecular  magnet  is  main- 
tained without  loss  of  energy. 

The  "dectrons"  of  G.  Johnstone  Ston^,  (sec  th« 
"Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Sodety,"  1891,  voL  iv, 
P-  583),  are  revcrfving  within  the  atom  with  tremendous 
speed.  So  long  as  the  revolution  is  uniform  there  is  no 
*Tieat"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  and  no  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation  is  produced.  But  let  the  regular  internal 
motion  be  disturbed  in  any  way — by  dectric  discharges,  or 
by  mechanical  (thermal)  impact — ^and  at  cmce  the  ether  is 
set  flying,  carrying  with  it  a  perfect  picture  of  the  original 
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perturbation.  A  perturbation,  whether  fundamental  or  a 
harmonic,  must  have  some  relation  to  the  periodicity  of  the 
dectron. 

The  analogy  of  this  internal  atomic  structure  to  the  the- 
ory propounded  in  the  "Principia"  will  be  at  once  evident 
Swedenborg  conceived  of  hfe  and  motion  in  the  interiors 
of  the  atom,  where  before  had  been  only  a  blank  wall  of 
nothingness;  and  with  experimental  evidence  to  modify, 
complete,  and  control  his  idea,  it  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
reality.  This  evidence  which  is  now  forthcoming,  adds 
myriads  of  details,  enriching  his  conception  in  a  way  that 
he  could  not  have  surmised,  altering  it  essentially,  but  dem- 
onstrating his  fundamental  proposition,  that  the  interiors, 
which  are  nearer  to  the  Infinite,  partake  more  fully  of  an 
infinite  variation  of  modes.  Every  development  of  spectro- 
scopic science  but  adds  to  the  marvels  of  atomic  structure. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  periodic  revolution  of  an 
electron  (or  perhaps  of  a  ring  of  electrons)  within  the  atom 
of  titanium  which  furnishes  the  green  line  in  its  spectrum 
having  a  wave-leng^  of  0.5035921  micron,  and  (calling  the 
velocity  of  light  2.999  x  (10)^®  cm.  per  sec.)  a  frequency  of 
595,521700,000000.  ethereal  vibrations  per  second,  agree- 
ing with  the  periodicity  of  the  electron's  revolution.  Sub- 
jected to  a  magnetic  field  of  17,500  gausses,  the  electrons, 
whose  revolutions  may  be  either  right-handed  or  left-handed 
in  respect  to  the  field,  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of 
which  has  its  motions  retarded,  and  the  other  accelerated  by 
precisely  the  same  amount.  The  result  is  that  there  are  now 
two  lines  in  the  spectrum  with  frequencies  of 

595,494700,000000.  vibrations  per  second, 

595,548600,000000.  vibrations  per  second, 
instead  of  one  line  with  an  intermediate  frequency.  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  the  Zeeman  effect.  The  change  is 
very  small  on  account  of  the  enormous  speed  of  revolution 
of  ^e  electron  which  can  be  only  slightly  modified  by  even 
the  most  powerful  magnetic  field  at  our  command.  The 
effect  is  only  temporary,  for  on  removing  the  magnetic  field, 
the  equal  and  0{qK)site  modifications  within  the  ztoms  are 
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mutually  destroyed,  and  the  frequency  returns  to  its  origi- 
nal and  permanent  value.  What  seems  marvelous  to  us  is 
that  throughout  the  universe,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times, 
the  atoms  of  each  substance,  when  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able, emit  precisely  the  same  luminous  waves;  that  is  to  say, 
each  electron  has  its  definite  velocity  of  a  perpetual  revolu- 
tion, but  the  only  difference  between  the  luminescent  dec- 
trons  consists  in  their  positions  within  the  atom.  Herein 
we  have  k  confirmation  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  that  the 
primal  motion  is  a  perpetual  circulaticm  in  the  interiors  of 
matter. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  actual  dem- 
onstration of  the  reality  of  the  electrons^  or  Thomsonian 
"corpuscles,"  found  that  the  mass  of  an  electron  is  about 
1/1700  of  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  (See  his  "Conduction 
of  Electricity  through  Gases,"  2d  edition,  1906,  p.  160,  art 
78.)  Now  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  hydrogen  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  lines.  Professor  Th.  Lyman,  investigating 
Schumann's  "second"  spectrum  of  hydrogen  beyond  wave- 
leng^  0.185  micron,  in  which  the  lines  show  no  broaden- 
ing, even  at  high  pressures,  found  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  lines  between  wave-lengths  0.12283  and  0.16746  mi- 
cron with  no  indication  that  the  series  was  anywhere  near 
its  end.  If  we  asstmie  that  each  hydrogen  atom  contains 
about  1700  electrons,'*'  and  that  each  individual  electron  has 
an  independent  revolution  (which  is  conceivable,  although 
the  arrangement  of  the  electrons  within  the  atom  and  their 
possible  grouping  into  rings  would  have  to  be  subjected  to 
lengthy  investigation),  then  a  perfectly  definite  sequence 
and  periodicity  may  exist  in  an  equal  number  of  spectral 

'^'The  phenomenon  of  the  scattering  of  Roentgen  rays  in  passing 
through  the  atoms  apparently  indicates  that  there  are  but  few 
corpuscles  in  an  atom;  but  Kaufmann's  experiment  proves  that  the 
mass  of  an  atom  is  solely  due  to  its  corpuscles  and  must  be  equal 
to  their  sum:  t.  e.,  the  hydrogen  at<Mn  being  1700  times  as  massive 
as  an  electron,  should  contain  1700  electrons.  The  discrepancy 
possibly  means  that  the  majority  of  the  electrons  are  paired  in  op- 
posing revolutions,  and  that  only  those  not  thus  paired  can  scatter 
the  X-rays. 
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lines.  Some  of  the  electrons  appear  to  be  satellites  of  other 
electrons,  for  the  Ze^nan  effect  brings  out  multiple  lines  of 
various  complexity. 

In  this  modem  instance  we  have  an  approximate  verifica- 
tion of  Swedenborg's  conception  of  different  orders  of  re- 
volving particles  in  which,  he  surmises,  each  new  order  may 
include  a  hundred  or  more  particles  of  the  preceding  order. 
He  says,  **We  can  not  tell  what  may  be  the  number  which 
at  first  has  to  be  multiplied  into  itself."  ("Actives  of  the 
third  finite,"  Principia,  part  i,  chap,  vii,  p.  207.) 

Attempts  to  explain  the  valency  of  the  chemist's  atom 
and  the  relation  between  the  properties  of  the  atoms  given 
by  Mendeleeff's  law,  have  resulted  in  the  announcement  by 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  are  concentric  rings  of  regularly  spaced 
electrons  revolving  in  a  common  zodiacal  plane;  but  in  this 
case  the  number  of  electrons  capable  of  stai>le  adjustment  is 
too  few  to  account  for  the  complexity  of  the  spectral  lines. 
Evidently  a  vast  field  for  research  has  been  opened  by  these 
discoveries.  The  remoter  consequences  of  Swedenborg's 
simple  but  germinal  principle  are  beyond  computation. 

One  other  consequence  may,  however,  be  noted.  It  is 
now  found  that  in  certain  chemical  changes  an  atom  may 
emit  from  one  to  seven  electrons.  Free  atoms  which  have 
thus  temporarily  parted  company  with  a  portion  of  their 
substance  are  called  ions  and  possess  certain  new  and  re- 
maiicable  properties,  especially  an  avidity  to  combine  with 
other  ions  which  have  gone  through  the  reverse  process  and 
have  acquired  extra  electrons.  In  certain  other  electrical 
and  radio-active  processes  electrons  which  are  called  P  rays 
are  emitted  from  atoms.  These  move  with  a  great  speed, 
but  still  not,  as  a  rule,  with  a  velocity  as  great  as  that  of 
light,  whence  we  can  not  consider  them  to  be  ether  particles, 
unmodified ;  but  neither  do  they  resend>le  the  "first  and  sec- 
ond dementaries"  with  which  tiie  interiors  of  Swedenborg's 
air  particles  are  supposed  to  be  filled.  (See  "Principia,"  part 
iii,  chap,  vii,  p.  227,  vol.  ii.)  We  do  indeed  r^ard  them  as 
the  natural  units  of  electricity,  or  electric  atoms,  and  as  such 
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they  must  have  a  very  intimate  relation  with  ether  particles, 
but  apparently  with  a  distinction  which  awaits  further  ex- 
planation. This  passing  of  his  revolving  actives  into  P  rays 
of  rectilinear  path  does  not  appear  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
Swedenborg. 

We  give  here  for  comparison  a  first  view  of  slightly 
divergent  classifications  contained  in  the  preliminary  and 
the  final  work : 

''MINOR  PRINCIPIA"  "PRINCIPIA" 

First  element=a  third  paiti-  First  element=a  third  finite 

de  consisting  of  a  surface  of  consisting  of  a  shell  of  first  fi- 

first  particles  inclosing  second  nites  which  inmostly  are  sim- . 

particles.  pies,  inclosing  an  aggregation 

of  active  second  finites. 

Second     element=a     fourth  Second    eleinent=a    surface 

particle  consisting  of  a  surface  composed  of  third  finites,  and 

of    first    particles,    a    nucleus  an   interior  of  actives  of  the 

which  is  a  fifth  particle,  and  first  and  second  finites. 
intermediate  active  second  par- 
ticles. 

Third     element     (cthcr)=a  £then=a   surface   of   fourth 

sixth  particle  consisting  of  a  finites  inclosing  first  elementa- 

surface  of  fifth  particles  inclos-  ries  and  bullae, 
ing  active  second  particles. 

Fourth  element  (air)  =a  ninth  Air    partide=a    surface    of 

partide  consisting  of  a  surface  fifth  finites  indosing  first  and 

of  eighth  partides  indosing  second  dementaries  and  huUae. 
fourth  partides  and  bMae. 

The  particles  of  the  first  and  second  elements  are  supposed 
to  have  a  vortical  fortn.  (Principia,  part  i,  chap,  vi,  n.  37  et 
seq;  chap,  ix,  n.  7,  p.  220.)  In  the  "Minor  Principia,"  the 
ether  particles  (sixth  particles)  are  pictured  as  vortices  (fig. 
89).  "A  surface  particle  of  the  sixth  kind  flows  spirally  and 
forms  polar  cones,  just  as  a  particle  of  the  third  kind" 
(Minor  Principia,  n.  138,  p.  478  of  vol.  ii).  A  different 
version  is  given  in  the  larger  work : 

The  ethereal  partides  are  much  larger  than  the  first  and  second 
elementary  particles;  the  two  kinds  of  partides  differ  alip  in  this 
respect,  that  the  ethereal  possess  an  internal  space  consisting  not 
of  actives  but  of  dementaries,  while  the  first  and  second  demea- 
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tary  particles  consist  of  pure  actives,  as  we  have  before  stated. 
Consequently  the  two  kinds  of  particles  are  not  similar  in  figure, 
but  the  ethereal  are  exactly  spherical,  while  the  first  and  second 
elementaries  have  poles  or  pplar  cones.  (Prindpia,  part  iii,  chap. 
V,  n.  4,  p.  201,  vol.  ii.) 

The  second  supposition  accords  better  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  ether  for  taking  up  every  variety  of  vibration 
without  modifying  the  vibratory  form  in  the  least,  which 
requires  perfect  equality  of  form  and  elasticity  at  every  pos- 
sible angle.  ''The  ethereal  particles  thus  formed  can  sub- 
sist tmder  any  form  of  motion  and  with  perfect  aptitude  to 
it"    (Ibid.,  chap,  v,  n.  6,  p.  203,  vol.  ii.) 

Let  us  compare  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  ether  more 
critically  with  present  conceptions : 

The  doctrine  of  the  ether,  or  the  phenomena  caused  by  ether, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  statement  Motion  diffused  from 
a  given  center  through  a  contiguous  medium,  or  volume  pi  par- 
ticles of  ether,  produces  light;  for  as  a  result  of  this  motion  the 
ether  is  reflected  fi;om  every  particle  it  meets  with,  and  thus  the 
form  of  an  object  is  presented  to  the  eye.  (Ibid.,  chap,  v,  n.  21, 
p.  219.  vol  ii.) 

This  disagrees  with  the  undulatory  theory  that  has  held 
away  in  physics  for  nearly  a  century,  but  coincides  with  a 
new  conception  forced  upon  us  by  experiments  which  can 
only  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  a  light  "quantum/* 
or  least  particle  of  light,  and  by  the  supposition  that  the 
ether  is  not  a  continuous  medium,  supposed  to  be  fluid,  but 
yet  possessing  the  obviously  contradictory  property  of  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  an  elastic  solid. 

The  next  two  sentences  are  more  difficult  to  reccmcile  with 
facts: 

The  central  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  produces  not 
only  a  rigid  expansion  of  every  particle,  but  also  heat*,  and  if  this 

*A  port^m  of  energy  of  matter,  including  the  kinetic  energy  of 
molecular  motion  which  we  now  know  as  heat,  resides  as  potential 
energy  of  strain  in  the  universal  medium  (Swedenborg's  aura) ; 
bttt  we  do  not  at  present  assign  to  his  ''ether"  any  office  connected 
with  heat 
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motion  be  urged  from  the  center  to  the  circmnferences,  it  causes 
light  together  with  heat  If,  however,  it  be  urged  from  centers 
toward  circumferences  so  as  to  become  a  local  motion,  but  with- 
out the  central  revolution  of  every  particle,  it  occasions  light  with- 
out heat 

If  we  suppose  that  by  "heat"  as  a  property  of  the  ether 
is  meant  what  used  to  be  called  "radiant  heat,"  then  it  must 
be  objected  to  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  essential  dis- 
tinction between  light  and  the  invisible  infra-red  radiation 
which  has  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  been  called  heat. 
Every  ray,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing heat  when  absorbed  by  a  material  substance,  and  the 
heat  generated  is  always  exactly  proportional  to  the  energy 
of  internal  ethereal  motion  whidi  it  replaces.  In  this  respect, 
the  first  sentence  may  receive  an  interpretation  in  agree- 
ment with  fact,  provided  the  distinction  between  luminous 
and  non-luminous  radiation,  or  so-called  "light"  and  "heat," 
be  abandoned,  and  provided  the  "central"  motion  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  of  the  modified  ethereal  forms  which 
constitute  the  interiors  of  matter,  as  in  latent  heat  There 
are  passages  in  the  philosophical  treatises  included  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  "Apocalypse  Explained"  which  give  a  dif- 
ferent version  more  in  accordance  with  our  recently  greatly 
expanded  knowledge,  but  their  consideration  can  not  be 
attempted  here.  Very  briefly,  if  one  will  accept  the  doctrine 
that  "light"  (or  radiation)  may  be  either  visible  or  invisible, 
and  that  it  is  onward  motion  of  ether  particles,  then  light 
is  truly  a  local  motion  of  the  ether  "urged  from  [luminous] 
centers  towards  circumferences,"  but  "the  central  revolu- 
tion of  every  [ether]  particle,"  and  in  particular  that  espe- 
cial reciprocating  rotation  or  vibration  which  gives  to  the 
light  its  quality,  is  never  absent,  while  the  energy,  or  heat- 
producing  power  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  radiant  inten- 
sity. 

The  next  sentence:  "There  are  minute  corpuscles  whidi 
resemble  a  kind  of  effluvia,  and  which  are  so  snmll  as  to  be 
able  to  move  only  a  volume  of  ether,  but  not  a  volume  of 
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air  * ;  these,  if  spontaneously  moved,  excite  light  to  a  cer- 
tain distance/'  possibly  refers  to  St.  Elmo's  fire,  or  the  elec- 
tric brush  discharge,  and  if  so,  Swedenborg's  "corpuscles'' 
are  very  near  those  Thomsonian  corpuscles  whose  flow  in 
an  electric  current  reminds  us  that  Swedenborg  speaks  of 
"electricity  which  is  the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  third 
element  or  ether  and  larger  corpuscles  or  eflluvia  that  are 
aWe  to  move  only  the  ether"  (Principia,  part  iii,  chap,  v, 
n.  21,  p.  221,  vol.  ii).  The  attribution  of  electric  attraction 
to  "a  certain  circular  motion  in  the  ether"  (op.  cit),  re- 
sembling that  which  produces  the  suction  of  an  air  whirl, 
also  reminds  us  of  a  favorite  explanation  of  Faraday's  lines 
of  electric  force,  which  have  been  likened  to  vortex-fila- 
ments of  ether.  Though  capable  of  these  interpretations  and 
often  suggesting  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
Swedenboi^'s  explanations,  in  spite  of  their  prolixity,  are 
apt  to  be  too  vague  for  absolute  identification  with  modem 
ideas.  Remembering  that  nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  "Principia"  was  published,  and  that  we  are  only 
now  getting  confirmation  of  these  partial  previsions,  it 
would  be  hypercritical  to  condemn  them  for  being  a  trifle 
vague  and,  tmder  the  circumstances,  the  approximation  to 
the  verdict  of  the  final  experimental  test  is  extraordinary. 

When  Swedenborg,  like  the  Roman  poet,  invites  us  to 
view  the  magic  mazes  of  the  flying  atoms,  and  when  with 
a  slow  and  somewhat  ponderous  logic  he  opens  up  a  work- 
able scheme  of  elementary  relations,  he  is  really  leading  us 
to  the  door  of  the  modem  house  of  molecular  and  atomic 
physics.  The  first  experimental  demonstration  that  the  atom 
is  compound  was  made  in  1899  by  Professor  (Sir)  J.  J. 
Thomson  through  the  memorable  discovery  that  the  cathode 
rays,  projected  from  the  negative  electrode  of  a  vacuum- 
tube,  OHisist  of  corpuscles,  or  negative  electrons,  having  a 
mass  then  supposed  to  be  between  1/800  and  i  /looo  that 

*Here  is  a  statement  which  contains  the  germ  of  truth  in  the 
"relativity''  hypothesis.  Certain  orders  of  forms  can  act  and  re- 
act on  each  otiier;  but  there  are  still  other  forms  so  diverse  that 
there  is  no  interaction ;  that  is  to  say  the  relativity  is  itself  imper- 
fect and  should  be  admitted  ,only  when  there  is  positive  experimen- 
tal evidence  pi  its  presence. 
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of  the  hydrogen  atom  (the  fraction  was  later  ascertained  to 
be  more  nearly  i/ 1700).  As  the  dimensions  of  these  minute 
bodies  does  not  vary  notably  when  the  material  of  the  elec- 
trode or  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  tube  are  changed/  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  concluded  that  atoms  of  every  kind  con- 
tain the  same  corpuscles  in  numbers  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  atoms.  Thus  if  the  hydrogen  atom  contains 
1000  corpuscles,  the  atom  of  mercury  (atomic  weight  = 
200  times  hydrogen)  must  include  about  200,000  negative 
electrons.  The  final  proof  that  the  atomic  mass  is  due  solely 
to  this  atomic  electric  charge  was  obtained  by  Kaufmann. 

Since  each  negative  electron  carries  a  permanent  definite 
charge  of  n^^tive  electricity,  or  acts  as  if  it  were  conq>osed 
of  a  measured  quantity  of  electric  substance,  the  corpuscles 
repel  each  other,  and  can  only  be  retained  in  permanent 
aggregation  to  form  the  atom  by  the  overmastering  attrac- 
tion of  a  positive  charge.  The  positive  ion  acts  as  though 
it  contained  such  a  charge,  and  since  the  diameter  of  the 
atom  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  negative  electron> 
tfie  combination  may,  in  one  view,  be  likened  to  a  solar  sys- 
tem, a  positive  electron,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  n^;a- 
tive  electron,  remaining  at  the  center  like  a  sun,  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  sphere  of  attraction  determining  the  size  of  the 
atom,  while  the  negative  electrons  revolve  or  oscillate 
arotmd  the  positive  center  and  within  its  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion, as  Sir  Joseph  Larmor  supposed  to  be  the  case.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  tenable  hypothesis;  for  if  the  numbers 
of  positive  and  negative  electrons  are  equal,  an  arrange- 
ment of  positive  electrons  into  an  encompassing  shell  seems 
more  prdbable,  and  this,  which  is  an  arrangement  proposed 
by  Thomson,  would  agree  with  Swedenborg's  hjrpothesis. 
In  fact  Swedenborg's  figure  107  (p.  215,  vol.  ii),  except  as 
regards  the  equality  of  numbers,  represents  just  such  a  dual 
particle  (in  this  case  an  ether  particle  with  a  filling  of  first 
elementaries,  but  the  plan  of  structure  is  the  same  in  the 
larger  atom).  Just  as  the  gravitational  effect  of  a  spherical 
shell  of  matter  on  an  outside  point  is  the  same  as  if  the  mat- 
ter were  all  ccmcentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  shell,  so  for 
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many  purposes  it  is  indifferent  which  of  these  two  views  we 
take.  Regarding  the  active  negative  electrons  as  the  ele- 
ments of  a  circular  electric  current,  the  passive  and  elusive 
positive  electrons  have  an  analogy  with  that  static  electrifi- 
cation which  always  seeks  the  surface,  and  this  ^maiogy 
favors  the  Swedenborgian  theory  of  the  atom.  We  may 
note  also  that  the  final  outcome  that  matter  consists  of  noth- 
ing but  electricity  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  Sweden- 
borg's  thesis  which  may  be  paraphrased  as  equivalent  to  a 
succession  (in  derivation) :  energy,  magnetism,  electricity, 
n^atter. 

The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  electromagnetic  field,  as  represented  in  the 
equations  of  Maxwell,  or  of  Hertz,  remained  incomplete 
uAtil  some  means  could  be  imagined  to  represent  the  con- 
nection between  matter  and  the  ether  in  the  emission  and 
absorption  of  light.  This  connecting  link  has  now  been  sup- 
plied, at  least  in  part,  by  the  theories  of  the  Dutch  physicist, 
Lorentz,  and  their  ver^cation  through  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  his  pupil,  Zeeman.  I  quote  from  a  memoir  by 
Lorentz: 

Chaiiged  particles  will  be  r^;arded  as  being  made  of  ponderable 
matter  to  which  forces  can  be  applied;  however,  I  shall  suppose 
that  in  all  the  space  occupied  by  a  particle  there  is  also  found  edier, 
and  even  that  a  dielectric  displacement  and  a  magnetic  force,  pro- 
duced by  an  eactemal  cause,  can  exist  in  this  space  as  if  pon- 
derable matter  were  not  there;  this  last  is  then  considered  as 
comi^etely  permeaUe  ^  these  activities. 

This  supposition  which  is  a  good  example  of  the  trend 
of  present-day  q)eculations,  accords  in  a  general  way  with 
Swedenborg's  hypothesis  that  ponderable  matter  is  formed 
out  of  more  subtle  substances  of  several  orders,  and  that 
diverse  motile  forms  may  interpenetrate  with  very  little 
interference.  He  explains  this  property  by  noting  that  the 
actives  'Mo  not  constitute  any  real  surface,  but  only  one 
that  is  apparent  and  figured  out  by  motion.  Surfaces  of 
this  kind  may  be  without  number,  for  there  is  between  them 
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no  conjunction  by  contact;  hence  the  surface  of  one  may  be 
carried  through  the  surface  of  the  other.  Innumerable  sur- 
faces may,  as  it  were,  flow  across  one."  (Prindpia,  part 
i,  chap.  V,  n.  17,  p.  145.) 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that,  in  a  general  way, 
the  most  complicated  luminous  motions  can  take  place  in  the 
same  volume  of  space  without  any  interference  whatever, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances  when  particular 
oscillations  are  either  re-enforced  or  annulled.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  a  corpuscular  aspect  to  the  phenomenon 
of  light  in  addition  to  the  phases  of  complex  transverse 
vibrations  or  oscillations,  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  ether 
particles  (or  what  is  more  to  the  point,  their  attendant  mag- 
netic fields)  are  so  minute  and  so  widely  separated  that  they 
never  come  in  contact,  because  under  the  right  conditions 
of  exact  equivalence  of  phases  and  vibratory  modes,  oppo- 
site phases  can  completely  interfere.  Consequently,  it  ap- 
pears that  ether  particles  may  pass  through  each  other  with- 
out interfering,  except  under  rare  and  peculiar  conditions. 
The  substantiality  of  an  ether  particle  is  therefore  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  a  wave  which  can  cross  another  wave 
without  losing  its  own  motion,  that  is  to  say,  both  the  ether 
particle  and  its  oscillation  are  modes  of  motion  in  an  ante- 
cedent medium.  Hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theory 
of  light  can  not  dispense  with  a  universal  medium,  even 
if  light  be  corpuscular;  and  thus  Swedenborg  was  right  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  first  universal  element  (though  it  now 
seems  probable  that  this  universal  atmosphere  filling  all 
space  is  his  second  or  magnetic  element)  bv  means  of  which 
light  passes  from  star  to  star,  while  at  tnfe  same  time  he 
teaches  that  light  is  a  phenomenon  of  undulation  in  a  cor- 
puscular ether  which  does  not  fill  all  space.  Thus  what  at 
first  sight  appears  contradictory  is  found  to  be  essential  to 
a  consistent  theory. 

The  phenomena  of  light  call  for  a  medium  which  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  everywhere,  though  not  at  rest  relatively 
to  the  earth..  The  ether  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth 
does  not  fulfil  this  condition ;  but  the  magnetic  element  com- 
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plies  with  the  desideratum,  and  also  supplies  the  esseatial 
magnetic  component  of  the  Itmiinous  motion,  {Mrovided  the 
supposition  of  a  greater  vortical  whirl  in.  the  direction  of 
the  planetary  revolutions  and  with  planetary  velocities  be 
abandcmed.    But  astronomy  has  already  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  Des  Cartes'  hypothesis;  and  this  tmfortunate 
blemish,  inherited  from  Des  Cartes,  being  removed   from 
Swcdenborg's  system,  the  way  is  clear  for  an  oscillating 
ether  particle,  or  light  quantum,  which  is  free  to  move 
through  an  isotropic  universal  magnetic  medium  with  no 
interference  or  variation  of  speed  induced  by  the  medium 
itself.     Nor  will  the  light  quantum  set  spinning  through 
space  by  the  original  electronic  oscillations  be  deviated  from 
its  course  in  passing  through  the  shell  of  electric  ether  at* 
tached  to  the  earth,  although  there  must  be  some  slowing 
down  of  the  onward  motion,  since  the  drag  of  the  ether 
which  is  attached  to  matter  and  moves  with  it  affects  the 
velocity  of  light  sensibly  as  shown  in  theory  by  Presnel,  and 
demcmstrated  experimentally  by  Pizeau.     This  in  fact  is 
what  constitutes  atmospheric  refraction.     The  ether  drag 
has  been  denuxistrated   with   the  greatest  exactness  by 
Michelson  and  Morley  who  divided  a  beam  of  light  between 
columns  of  water  moving  in  opposite  directions  and  meas* 
ured  the  change  in  the  light  paths  by  interference  methods. 
Coming  now  to  an  entity  with  which  the  ether  particle 
is  most  intimately  associated  and  which  appears  to  differ 
from  it  in  mode  rather  than  in  magnitude,  the  researdies 
which  have  been  conducted  on  the  cathode  rays  in  a  Crookes' 
tube  give  for  the  quotient  of  the  electric  charge  carried  by 
one  of  these  particles,  divided  by  its  mass,  the  same  value 
diat  has  been  found  for  those  electrified  particles  which 
revolve  in  orbits  within  the  atoms  and  whose  perturbations 
in  the  magnetic  field  are  studied  by  means  of  the  Zeeman 
effect    Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify  Swedenborg's 
statement  that  an  air  particle  contains  the  first  and  second 
elements  which  take  the  place  of  the  actives  of  the  primitive 
particles  and  give  those  qualities  of  internal  motion  on 
idiich  latent  energy  depends.    For  while  we  may  bdieve 
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that  the  electrons,  like  the  ether  particles,  have  been  formed 
from  the  universal  magnetic  medium,  they  are  distinguished 
f  r(»n  this  medium  by  the  impressment  of  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinarily  permanent  mode  of  motion  by  which  alone 
they  differ  from  ether  particles.  When  passing  freely 
through  space  as  a  cathode  ray,  the  electron  is  deviated  by 
a  magnetic  field,  or  large  vortical  flow  of  the  magnetic  de- 
ment, but  always  remains  distinct  from  that  element.  Light 
is  not  thus  deviated.  Moreover,  the  electron  is  now  known 
to  owe  its  inertia  entirely  to  the  electromagnetic  field  which 
it  produces  in  the  surrounding  magnetic  medium.  While, 
therefore,  the  electron  is  always  a  part  of  the  magnetic 
medium,  and  this  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  minute  portion 
of  the  general  medium  circumscribed  by  a  boundary,  but  in 
the  much  more  extensive  conception  that  its  existence  de- 
pends upon  a  widespread  movement  of  indefinite  extent  in 
surrounding  space,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  the  elec- 
tron is  discreted  from  the  general  medium. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  motions  which  constitute  the  elec- 
trons, the  figures  obtained  by  Swan  ("Stress  and  Other  Ef- 
fects Produced  in  Resin  and  in  a  Viscid  Compound  of  Resin 
and  Oil  by  Electrification,"  by  J.  W.  Swan,  F.R.S.,  Proc 
Roy.  Soc  London,  vol.  62,  p.  38,  1897)  suggest  that  positive 
electrification  is  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  ether  extending 
in  spherical  waves  around  a  center  of  electrification  and 
producing  attraction  by  modes  similar  to  those  of  Bjerknes' 
pulsating  drums;  while  the  n^;ative  electron  is  the  actual 
flow  of  a  volume  of  ether  in  a  self-contained  vortical  move- 
ment. 

The  electric  field  presented  by  the  surface  of  an  electron 
is  a  million-million  times  as  great  as  any  which  can  be  pro- 
duced experimentally.  This  results  from  the  exceedingly 
minute  size  of  the  electron  and  from  the  extraordinary  elec- 
tric concentration,  since  electrification  increases  as  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  radius  of  a  spherical  body.  This  again 
is  in  agreement  with  Swedenborg's  assertion  that  the  more 
minute  entities  in  the  creative  sequence  are  nearer  to  the 
infinite  source  of  power.    Their  activites  are  said  to  flow 
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''almost  in  an  instant/'  and  they  arc,  as  it  were,  present 
almost  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  their  spaces. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  newer  c6rpuscular  theory  of 
atomic  constitution  is  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  speak- 
ing vaguely  of  "latent"  or  "potential"  energy,  but  the  forms 
of  energy  hitherto  so  designated  may  now  be  recognized  as 
appertaining  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  electrons;  and 
dynamics  is  resolved  into  a  study  of  the  kinematics  of  the 
electrons  and  the  distribution  of  electromagnetic  inertia. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  invariability  of  the  electronic 
charge,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  electron  is  a  highly 
resistant  body,  hardly  capable  of  deformation,  and  certainly 
not  expansile  and  contractile  within  wide  limits,  but  of  con- 
stant dimensions.  This  apparently  requires  a  further  aban- 
donment of  Swedenborg's  position  that  all  of  the  orders 
of  particles  antecedent  to  water  are  highly  elastic,  at  least 
in  the  sense  of  being  highly  expansile  The  ether  particle, 
however,  must  be  exceedingly  elastic,  and  even  if  it  is  not 
indefinitely  expansile,  its  s|^ere  of  electromagnetic  inertia 
during  luminous  propagation  must  interpenetrate  other 
similar  spheres,  or  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  inter- 
ference of  light.  The  vibratory  part  of  the  luminous  mo- 
tion  may  consist  in  a  deformation  of  the  particle  which  by 
recoil  of  internal  elasticity  passes  to  the  opposite  phase.  The 
accompanying  inertia  is  wholly  due  to  rotation  of  the  mag- 
netic element 

Swedenborg^s  doctrine  of  light  may  be  further  confirmed 
by  the  following  considerations:  The  Roentgen  rays  have 
been  proved  to  be  corpuscular  by  the  experiments  of  Bragg, 
described  in  his  "Studies  in  Radio-activity,"  yet  their  rela- 
tions to  light  are  most  intimate.  In  1907,  Dr.  J.  M.  Adams 
produced  a  q>ecies  of  spectrum  from  these  rays,  though  not 
by  means  of  refraction  (American  Journal  of  Science,  ser. 
4,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  91).  In  this  the  sorting  was  accom- 
plished by  first  separating  the  productive  cathode  rays  accor- 
ding to  their  swiftness.  Aluminum  was  found  to  transmit 
the  Roentgen,  or  X-rays,  which  correspond  to  the  swifter 
cathode  rays  and  arc  therefore  presumably  of  short  wave- 
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length.  Copper  transmits  a  middle  region.  There  are  also 
many  other  phenomena  which  agree  in  assigning  to  the 
X-rays  a  quality  analogous  to  color.  Thus  an  X-ray  tube 
which  gives  out  "soft"  rays  in  abundance  causes  much  more 
intense  fluorescence  in  barium  platinoc3ranide  than  in  cal- 
cium tungstate;  but  tubes  which  give  out  very  *liard"  ra)rs 
leave  aluminum  residual  rays  which  are  presumably  of  short 
wave-length  and  which  produce  strong  fluorescence  with 
calcium  tungstate,  but  not  with  baritun  platinoqranide. 

The  atomic  obstruction  to  the  mechanical  impact  of  helium 
atoms^  or  a  rays,  emitted  from  radium,  is  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  obstructing 
atoms ;  but  the  absorption  of  secondary  X-rays  from  tin  in 
passing  through  equal  weights  of  oxygen  and  silver  (per 
unit  surface)  is  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  atomic  weights;  and  this  indicates  that  these  absorptions 
are  not  purely  mechanical,  but  that  they  have  a  selective 
quality,  certain  wave-lengths  being  pick^  out  by  each  ab- 
sorbent while  others  pass  freely. 

This  is  shown  still  better  in  the  following  mass-absorp- 
tion coeflicients  (k) : 

Source  of  secondary  X-rays  =  Chromium  Nickel  Silver 
k  for  magnesium  126.5  S^-^        ^-^ 

k  f or  iron  103.8  314.         17.4 

k  for  tin  (approximate)  3200. 

The  meaning  of  the  figures  is  that,  for  exatnple,  secon- 
dary X-rays  from  silver  are  reduced  to  one-half  in  passing 
through  an  iron  sheet  weighing  0.7/17.4=^.0402  gram 
per  sq.  cm.  Wide  variations  are  shown  here  both  in  absorb- 
ent and  emissive  quality,  and  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  selective  absorption  and  emission  of 
variously  colored  light 

Furthermore,  an  X-ray  corpuscle  oscillating  at  a  given 
rate  and  having  an  ascertainable  penetrative  power  denoted 
by  the  degrees  of  its  "hardness"  on  a  Benoist  radio-chro- 
mometer,  can  produce  a  P  ray,  or  free  electron,  of  definite 
speed,  when  received  by  a  particular  kind  of  matter  capable 
of  effecting  the  transf  <mnation.    The  energy  involved  in  the 
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change  is  not  abstracted  from  the  atom,  which  appears  to 
act  as  a  cata]3rtic  agent,  exerting  a  power  of  choice,  but 
without  giving  up  any  energy  of  its  own.  Hence  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  formation  of  matter  —  the  P  ray  —  out 
of  ethereal  energy  —  which  is  the  X-ray  —  and  the  process 
is  a  reversible  one.  Here,  also,  in  the  production  of  X-rays 
by  impact  of  cathode  rays  on  an  anti-cathode,  there  is  no 
wasting  of  material  (if  tiie  anti-cathode  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  excessive  heating  by  means  of  a  water-co(riii^ 
arrangement),  but  the  conversion  of  the  swiftly-numng 
electrons  of  the  stream  from  the  cathode  into  oscillating 
ether-particles,  having  the  velocity  of  light,  is  immediate. 

This,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  is  also  the  final  con- 
clusion at  which  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg  arrives  in  his  "Stu- 
dies in  Radio-activity,"  where  he  says: 

The  X-ray  phenomena  suggest  to  us  that  an  electron  of  given 
energy  may  be  converted  into  a  light-qnantwn  of  equal  energy 
and  vice  versa,  that  the  chance  of  either  conversion  is  a  function 
of  the  energy  and  depends  also  on  the  nature  of  the  material  which 
is  required  to  effect  the  conversion,  and  that,  in  consequence,  ra^ 
diation  of  a  certain  composition  must  exist  in  equilibrium  with  a 
giren  form  of  electron  movement  such  as  the  thermal  agitation  of 
dectrons  in  a  metal.  If  investigation  from  this  point  of  view 
proves  successful,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  guided  and  spurred  on  to- 
wards some  great  idea  which  will  reconcile  the  dd  antagonism 
between  the  corpuscle  and  the  wave. 

Frank  W.  Very. 

[to  be  continued] 
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A   LIFE   OF  JESUS   LITTLE   KNOWN. 

Imagine  the  interest  which  the  Christian  world  would 
feel  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  Gospel ;  another  record  of  the 
Lord's  life  on  earth  more  full  than  the  records  of  the  evan- 
gelists, entering  more  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  that  life, 
and  telling  many  things  which  they  leave  untold.  Imagine 
the  interest  in  such  a  Gospel,  if  one  of  undoubted 
authenticity  should  be  discovered.  It  would  be  read  not  only 
in  our  diurdies,  but  in  our  homes.  It  would  be  reprinted 
in  the  daily  papers  and  sold  upon  the  streets.  It  would 
furnish  exhaustless  themes  for  sermons;  it  would  be  the 
subject  of  earnest  conversation  everywhere  The  Christian 
Church  would  find  a  new  invpulse  of  life,  for  with  the  new 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  would  come  a  new  quickening  of  de- 
sire to  live  the  life  that  is  from  Him. 

Such  a  new  Gospel  is  discovered,  or  rather  is  revealed,  by 
the  opening  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures,  which  shows  them  all  to  be  about  the  Lord. 
There  must  follow,  with  all  who  love  the  Lord,  a  new  in- 
terest in  entering  understandingly  into  the  story  of  His  life, 
and  a  new  earnestness  in  following  in  the  way  of  life  with 
Him. 

Notice  the  abtmdant  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  it- 
self to  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  about  the  Lord. 
There  is  the  Lord's  own  saying  to  the  Jews:  "Search  the 
Scriptures:  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. . .  Had  ye  believed  Moses, 
ye  would  have  believed  me;  for  he  wrote  of  me.*'  There  is 
the  experience  of  Easter  day,  when  the  Lord  joined  two 
disciples  who  were  walking  into  the  country,  talking  sadly 
of  the  things  which  had  just  occurred.  And  He  said,  ''O 
fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken :  .  .  .  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  tilings 
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ooocerning  himsdf ."  And  later  that  same  day  He  came  to 
the  disdples  gathered  in  Jerusalem  and  qwke  to  them  of  die 
things  written  in  Moses  and  die  prophets  and  the  Psalms 
concerning  Him.  He  before  had  said  that  He  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets*  but  to  fulfil;  that  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  should  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all 
was  fulfilled  ''The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy/'  sasrs  the  Book  of  Revelation.  John's  Gospel  de- 
clares that  He  was  the  Word  made  flesh. 

But  this  testimony  is  general  There  is  other  testimony 
in  the  Gospeb  dectoring  the  relation  of  definite  parts  of 
the  01d*Testament  Scripture  to  the  Lord,  and  in  many 
cases  indicatifljg  the  period  or  (diase  of  the  Lord's  life  to 
which  tiie  Scripture  applies. 

Many  times  in  the  Gospels — ^more  times  than  we  realize — 
it  is  said  of  some  event  of  the  Lord's  life,  ''That  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spdcen  by  the  prophet,"  and  a  passage  of 
Old-Testament  Scripture  is  quoted.  We  do  well  to  notice 
carefully  such  references  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Old-Testament 
Scripture,  to  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  and  read  the  chap- 
ters or  the  Psalms  referred  to;  for  the  reference  shows  that 
the  Scripture  dted  belongs  to  the  experience  of  the  Lord's 
life  which  the  Gospel  is  relating.  In  effect,  it  sa3rs.  Insert 
here  the  Old-Testament  Scripture;  it  adopts  the  Old-Testa- 
ment passage  and  makes  it  a  part  of  the  Gospel  at  this  place. 
There  is  no  incident  of  the  Gospel  whidi  the  Old-Testament 
Scripture  does  not  make  more  full.  It  was  not  till  the  last 
hours  of  His  life  on  earth,  that  the  Lord,  in  connection  with 
such  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  said,  "For  the  things 
concerning  me  have  an  end." 

Note  a  few  familiar  examples:  Remember  the  day  in 
the  synagogue  in  Nazareth,  when  the  Lord  stood  up  to  read : 
"And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he  found  the  '- 
place  where  it  is  written.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor:"  and  more  of  the  same  tender  promise.  And  He 
closed  the  bode,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  say  unto  then. 
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'This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."    Here  is 
a  particular  chapter  of  Old-Testament  Scripture,  the  sixty- 
first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  the  Lord  Himself  declared  to  be 
fulfilled  in  His  ministry  of  teaching  and  healing  in  the  towns 
of  Galilee.    As  another  example  take  the  reference  to  Isaiah 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mattihew.    We  read  here  the  story 
of  a  day  of  the  Saviour's  life,  which  was  filled  with  works 
of  mercy.    Of  this  day  it  is  said  that  ''He  cast  out  the  sjnrits 
with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick :  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying, 
Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.''    The 
reference  is  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah:    ''Who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed?"— the  chapter  which  sets  forth  in  such  touching 
language  the  infinite  condescension  of  the  Lord,  His  wonder- 
ful sympathy  and  patience;  which  shows  how  completely  He 
entered  into  all  human  states,  sharing  all  human  temptations 
and  trials,  and  the  severity  of  the  conflicts  by  which  He 
overcame  and  gained  the  power  to  bring  deliverance  to  men. 
"Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows. ...  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him;  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."    Insert  this 
chapter  of  Isaiah  at  this  point  in  the  Gospel  story  as  the 
cross-reference  bids  us  to  da    It  reveals  the  Divinely  tender 
sympathy  in  which  the  Lord  walked  among  men,  in  which 
He  received  the  sick  and  those  possessed  by  devils  who 
pressed  about  Him  that  day  in  Capernaum,  and  healed  them. 
It  tells  how  severe  were  the  conflicts  through  which  He 
gained  the  power  to  bring  healing  of  body  and  soul  to  men. 
"He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment:  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living:  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
he  stricken."    We  learn  at  what  cost  of  inner  conflict  and 
suffering  He  gained  the  power  to  help  the  afflicted  people 
who  came  to  Him  for  help.    How  much  of  inner  conflict 
and  lajdng  down  of  life  was  involved  in  the  apparently 
simple  act  of  laying  His  hands  upon  the  lepers,  of  speaking 
the  word  of  command  and  casting  out  the  devils  I 
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Another  example,  where  the  Old-Testament  reference  not 
only  makes  more  full  the  picture  presented  in  the  Gospel, 
but  explains  an  incident,  and  with  it  several  similar  incidents 
which  without  the  explanation  are  hard  to  understand.  In 
die  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew  we  read  that  great  multi- 
tudes followed  Jesus,  and  He  healed  them  all;  and  it  is 
added,  '^And  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him 
known."  Why  this  charge  not  to  tell  of  His  wonderful 
works  and  make  known  His  power?  and  why  the  charge 
presently  to  tell  no  man  that  He  was  Jesus  the  Christ  ?  nor  to 
tdl  of  the  vision  of  His  glory  seen  on  the  mountain  of  trans- 
figuration? The  answer  comes  in  one  of  these  references 
to  the  Old-Testament  Scripture,  where  more  of  the  inner 
side  of  His  life  is  told  than  was  possible  in  the  Gospels. 
'That  it  might  be  fulfilled  whidi  was  spdcen  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying,  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen; 
my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased :  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the  GentileSw 
He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
smddng  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judg- 
ment unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Goitiles 
trust"  This  reference,  to  a  chapter  of  Isaiah,  full  of  won- 
derful expressions  of  the  Lord's  patience  with  men  and  His 
tender  accommodation  of  His  power  to  them  in  their  feeble- 
ness, explains  the  charge  that  they  should  not  make  him 
known.  It  was  not  the  Lord's  will  to  compel  an  outward 
adcnowledgment  from  men  by  di^lay  of  outward  power  or 
glory;  He  avoided  such  compulsion,  tenderly  winning  their 
hearts  and  minds  as  it  was  possible  to  win  them,  but  re- 
fusing to  compel  in  a  way  which  would  do  violence  to  the 
b^finnings  of  real  acceptance. 

Take  as  one  more  instance  of  appeal  to  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Scripture,  which  greatly  enricihes  the  Gospel  narrative, 
die  several  references  of  the  Gospel  to  the  crucifixion  Psalm, 
the  twenty-second.  Not  only  do  we  read  in  two  Gospels, 
Matthew  and  Mark,  that  the  Lord  uttered  the  first  words  of 
this  Psahn  in  His  agony  upon  the  cross:   ^'My  God,  my  God, 
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why  hast  thou  forsaken  mc?'*  Not  only  this,  but  by  two 
other  references  this  Psahn  is  brought  into  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive of  the  crucifixion.  We  read  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  ''And 
they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments,  casting  lots: 
that  it  mig^t  be  fulfilled  whidi  was  spoken  by  the  pro[^et. 
They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  ves- 
ture did  they  cast  lots.*'  (Matt  xxvii,  35.)  And  again  in 
John's  Gospel,  the  same  Scripture  is  quoted,  and  it  is  added, 
"These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did/'  (John  xix,  23, 
24.)  The  reference  is  to  the  twenty-second  PSalm  where 
these  words  occur.  It  tells  us,  in  effect,  to  insert  the  Psalm 
at  this  point  in  the  Gospel.  Not  only  the  opening  words, 
uttered  by  the  Lord  upon  the  cross;  not  only  this  cry  of 
despair  and  the  saying  about  the  parting  of  His  garments 
belong  to  the  Gospel  at  this  point,  but  the  whole  Psalm, 
which  we  see  plainly  as  we  read  it.  "All  they  that  see  me 
laugh  me  to  scorn:  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the 
head,  saying.  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver 
him;  let  him  deliver  him  seeing  he  delighted  in  him.''  It 
is  the  voice  of  the  priests  and  elders  mocking  the  Lord  upon 
the  cross.  And  read  on  in  the  Psalm:  "They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet  I  may  tell  all  my  bones:  Uiey  look  and 
stare  upon  me.  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and 
cast  lots  upon  my  vesture."  The  whole  Psalm  belongs  to 
the  hours  upon  the  cross,  and  it  makes  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive so  mudi  the  more  full.  It  tells  not  only  the  words 
heard  by  those  standing  by  the  cross,  but  other  words  of 
unspoken  prayer.  It  reveals  as  no  Gospel  does,  the  desola- 
tion of  that  last  trial,  the  loneliness  of  the  combat  with  all 
the  hells. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  value,  the  greatest  charm,  of  this 
Psalm  as  an  enrichment  of  the  Go^l  narrative  appears  as 
we  read  on  to  its  close.  For  the  sad  tone  of  the  Psalm 
changes;  it  becomes  confident,  it  becomes  triumphant,  even 
joyous;  it  tells  of  victory,  and  of  blessing  to  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  in  all  time  to  come  "For  he  hath  not  despised 
nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of  the  afficted;  neither  hath  he 
hid  his  face  from  him;  but  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he 
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heard.  ...  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and 
turn  mito  the  Lord :  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  thee.  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's :  and 
he  is  the  governor  among  the  nations.  . . .  They  shall  come, 
and  shall  declare  his  righteousness  unto  a  peq>le  that  shall 
be  horn,  that  he  hath  done  this.''  This,  too,  belongs  to  the 
story  of  the  cross,  this  victory,  this  triumph,  this  strength 
from  the  assurance  of  blessing  to  all  the  ends  of  the  world 
and  to  generations  yet  unborn,  which  no  one  of  those  stand- 
ing by  the  cross^  whether  friend  or  foe,  could  know. 

We  may  sometimes  have  wcmdered  when  we  have  read 
of  the  Lord's  walk  with  two  disciples  to  Bmmaus  on  Easter 
Day,  what  Scriptures  they  were  which  He  opened  to  them, 
which  made  their  hearts  bum  within  them  and  lifted  their 
load  of  sorrow,  when  their  Lord  had  been  condemned  and 
crucified.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
He  asked,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?  "And  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  {Mrophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  They  may 
well  have  been  Scriptures  like  this  Psalm,  which  tell  of  the 
trial  which  He  bore  and  the  laying  down  of  life,  but  lead 
us  throt^h  the  hardship  and  the  sorrow  to  the  victory  and 
the  joy — through  the  loss  of  His  outward  presence  to  the 
joyful  realization  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Lord,  with  us 
forever  with  all  power  to  save.  If  the  hearts  of  the  two 
disciples  burned  within  them  as  the  Lord  talked  with  them 
by  the  way,  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures,  so  may  our 
hearts  bum  as  the  story  of  His  life  is  opened  to  us  in  these 
same  Scriptures,  revealing  deep  things  of  His  life.  His 
inner  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  emotions  of  sorrow  and  of 
joy,  and  especially  the  victory  and  the  joy  prevailing  over 
all  sorrow,  which  were  unknown  to  His  disciples,  even  to 
those  who  knew  Him  best 

No  part  of  the  Gospel  story  contains  more  references  to 
the  Old-Testament  prophecies  than  the  chapters  which  tell 
of  the  Saviour's  birth  and  childhood.  There  are  five  such 
references  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew;  to 
prophecies  which  speak  of  the  virgin  birth,  of  Bethldiem 
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as  the  birthplace  of  the  King,  of  bringing  the  Child  ottt  of 
Egypt,  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  the  predic- 
tion, ''He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."  All  these  passages 
of  Old-Testament  Scripture  are  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Lord's  birth  and  the  first  years  of  His  earthly  life,  where 
the  narrative  is  otherwise  so  meagre.  The  deeply  hidden 
things  of  the  Lord's  coming  and  of  His  infancy  could  be 
little  known  to  the  disciples,  and  could  hardly  be  told  in 
direct  narrative,  but  they  are  told  in  the  Divine  way  even  to 
every  detail.  Do  we  wish  that  the  story  of  the  Lord's  com- 
ing were  more  full,  of  the  process  by  which  He  clothed  His 
Divinity  with  humanity  and  dwelt  among  us?  that  the 
Gospel  told  us  more  of  His  infancy  and  boyhood  than  the 
brief  mention  of  His  life  in  Nazareth  and  the  visit  to  the 
temple  at  twelve  years?  It  is  all  told,  the  inner  story  of 
these  first  years,  and  of  all  His  life.  And  these  references 
of  the  Go^)el,  ''that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,''  tell  us  to  find  it  in  the  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tures. "Search  the  Scriptures,"  the  Lord  Himself  said,  "for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me."  It  is  because  the  Scriptures  do  every- 
where testify  of  the  Lord,  because  He  is  in  them  in  every 
line  and  word,  that  they  have  for  us  comfort  and  strength; 
that  we  may  search  them  and  find  eternal  life. 

In  Moses  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms^  the  Lord 
opened  to  the  disciples  the  things  concerning  Himself.  This 
suggests  a  convenient  division  of  the  subject  for  more  care- 
ful and  S3rstematic  study.  "In  Moses"  we  have  the  first  five 
books  of  Scripture,  and  with  them  we  may  group  all  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  One  simple  thought  may 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Old-Testament  his- 
tory to  the  Lord ;  the  thought  that  the  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  prophets,  and  the 
kings,  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  rest,  all  represent  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  history  of  these  men  describes  in  parables 
the  experiences  of  His  Divine-human  life.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  this  fact,  which  has  led  to  the  effective 
use  of  Old-Testament  tableaux  in  connection  with  the  Gos- 
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pd  Story  in  the  Passion  Play  of  OberammergatL  The 
thought  is  enough  to  open  a  new  light  and  a  new  power  to 
us  in  the  Old-Testament  histories.  They  become  unspeak- 
ably holy.  As  we  read  them  they  draw  us  into  closer  and 
more  Hving  relation  with  the  Lord.  Let  us  now  attempt 
only  in  the  simplest  way  to  suggest  this  representative  char- 
acter of  Old-Testament  persons.  In  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  the  subject  is  developed  in  detail,  and  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  David,  and  others 
it  is  shown  with  great  f uhiess  what  faculties  of  the  Lord's 
human  nature,  and  what  experience  of  His  human  life,  each 
represents. 

The  blessing  spoken  to  Abram  and  repeated  to  Jacob: 
'In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,''  was  more 
truly  spoken  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  would  learn  more  of  the  Lord's  tenderness  towards 
men,  of  His  infinite  kindness  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil,  and  His  salvation  for  every  soul  in  which  is  the  least 
particle  of  good,  read  the  prayer  of  Abraham  for  Sodom — 
that  the  righteous  might  not  perish  with  the  wicked.  'If 
there  be  fifty  righteous  in  the  city,"  he  prayed,  "if  there  be 
forty-five,  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  ten."  This  was  the  prayer 
of  the  Lord  as  He  walked  among  men  and  saw  them  carried 
away  by  worldliness  and  evil  No  love  but  His  was  at  once 
so  strong  and  so  gentle  that  it  could  check  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  without  destroying  the  good.  No  love  but  His 
could  find  the  spark  of  heaven  in  men's  souls  and  save  it 
alive. 

Jacob's  vision  of  the  ladder  is  another  wonderful  lesson  of 
the  Lord.  The  Lord,  at  once  God  and  Man,  was  the  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth  whose  top  reached  to  heaven.  By  Him 
every  one  who  will  may  ascend  from  earth  an  angd,  and  by 
Him  heaven's  best  blessings  are  brought  down  to  us  be- 
lorn.  Ahnost  in  the  words  written  concerning  Jacob's  ladder, 
the  Lord  said  of  Himself,  "Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
t^on  tint  Son  of  man." 

Again,  we  read  the  story  of  Jooei^,  wdl  beloved  of  his 
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fartlMr  bat  hated  by  his  tn-ethren.  Joseph  came  seddng  his 
father's  flock.  So  did  our  Lord  come  into  the  world  to  sedc 
the  Father's  sheq>,  and  to  speak  to  His  brethren  a  message 
of  the  Father's  love.  But  Jose{^'s  brethren  hated  him  and 
conspired  to  slay  him,  because  he  told  them  his  dreams  in 
which  they  bowed  down  to  him.  So  did  men  conspire 
against  the  Lord,  and  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  when 
He  told  them  of  His  Divinity.  They  sold  Him  too  for 
money  to  the  Gentiles,  and  parted  His  garments,  as  the 
brethren  sold  Joseph  and  sent  his  blood-stained  coat  to  their 
father.  But  still  Joseph  dealt  kindly  with  his  brethren,  and 
though  unknown  by  them  preserved  their  life;  and  could 
not  restrain  his  tears,  so  earnestly  he  longed  to  make  him- 
self known  to  them,  and  to  tell  them  of  his  forgiveness 
and  his  love.  How  true  was  all  this  of  our  Lord !  Though 
hated  and  despised  He  still  was  giving  His  life  for  men, 
patiently  working  for  them  in  ways  which  they  knew  not, 
and  longing  for  the  opportunity  to  make  them  know  His 
love.  How  precious  this  simple  story  of  the  Old  Testament 
becomes  when  we  know  that  it  is  a  story  of  our  Lord,  and 
what  a  new  depth  of  tenderness  it  adds  to  the  Gospel  record 
of  His  life! 

We  read  the  story  of  Samuel,  given  by  the  Lord,  who 
was  weaned  by  his  mother  and  brought  as  a  child  to  the 
tabernacle  in  Shiloh  to  serve  the  Lord.  It  is  a  charming  and 
touching  story,  and  far  more  so  when  we  know  that  Samad 
represents  the  Lord  in  some  aspect  of  His  Divine-human 
life.  The  Lord  was  the  child  given  from  above  in  the 
world's  hour  of  deepest  sorrow.  From  His  earliest  years 
He  was  weaned  from  His  mother,  as  He  felt  His  Divine 
origin,  and  that  although  He  was  in  the  world  He  was  not 
of  the  world.  Mary  could  give  Him  natural  birth;  she 
could  wrap  Him  in  swaddling  clothes  and  minister  to  Him 
in  external  wa3rs,  as  Samuel's  mother  made  him  a  little  coat 
and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year.  But  from  the 
first  she  b^^  to  wean  Him,  and  to  lode  upon  Him  with 
holy  wonder,  pondering  the  shepherds'  words,  and  the 
Child's  own  question,  'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
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Father's  business?"  It  was  the  Lord  Jesus  who,  from  ten- 
der years,  b^;an  His  service  at  the  tabernacle — b<^;an  indeed 
to  make  Himself  a  tabemade  in  which  God  could  dwell  with 
men.  As  a  child  He  learned  in  the  silence  and  daricness  of 
the  world's  night  to  listen  to  the  Divine  voice  and  to  obey 
it;  and  as  Samuel,  in  the  morning,  opened  the  doors  of  the 
tabernacle,  so  did  the  Lord  open  the  doors  of  the  Divine 
presence,  bringing  morning  to  the  world.  It  was  not  by 
chance,  but  to  remind  us  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  story, 
that  it  was  written  of  Samuel,  almost  in  the  same  words  as 
of  the  Lord,  ''And  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in 
favor  both  with  the  Z^d  and  also  with  men/' 

Again,  we  read  of  David  who,  as  a  lad,  was  called  from 
the  sheep  folds  and  anointed  king.  The  Lord  was  the  true 
David  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart  He  was  the  David  who  continued  to  be  promised  by 
the  prophets,  long  after  King  David  lived  and  died.  The 
Lord  was  the  good  Shepherd  who,  even  as  a  child,  cherished 
in  His  heart  the  lambs  of  perfect  innocence,  and  with  cour- 
age defended  them  against  the  lion  and  the  bear  of  childish 
passions.  The  Lord  was  anointed  King  as  He  advanced  in 
youth  from  perfect  innocence  to  perfect  strength,  and  began 
to  rule  His  own  life  in  the  power  of  Divine  truth  and  to 
make  the  influences  of  evil  which  had  oppressed  men, 
tremble.  David's  first  battle,  with  the  Philistine  giant,  is 
a  wonderful  picture  of  the  Lord's  early  conflicts  with  evil. 
David  went  down  into  the  valley  to  meet  Goliath,  armed 
with  his  shepherd's  sling  and  five  smooth  stones  from  the 
brook.  The  armies  stood  watching  on  either  side,  knowing 
that  their  fate  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  single  com- 
bat  It  is  a  most  impressive  picture,  the  shepherd  lad  meet- 
ing the  proud  warrior,  trusting  in  no  earthly  armor  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  And  how  it  grows  in 
grandeur  when  we  know  that  the  picture  is  really  of  the 
Lord,  fresh  from  the  innocence  of  His  Divine  childhood, 
trusting  in  the  power  from  on  high,  going  forth  alone  to 
fight  the  battles  on  which  the  fate  of  all  mankind  depended  I 
The  whole  world  and  heaven  itself  stood  dismayed  and  help- 
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less  before  the  giant  power  of  evil.  The  Lord  alone  took 
the  whole  battle  upon  Himself  and  gained  a  victory  which 
earth  and  heaven  might  share.  David  slinging  his  smooth 
stone  at  the  giant,  is  the  Lord  as  a  boy, — and  He  was  always 
a  child  in  innocence, — meeting  the  tempter  with  a  simple 
Divine  truth  from  the  stream  of  the  Holy  Word:  "It  is 
written,  Thou  shalt  not.''  Can  we  admire  David's  courage? 
and  have  we  not  a  still  deeper  admiration  for  this  courage 
of  the  Lord  ?  And  we  are  not  idle  spectators  of  His  battle, 
but  our  own  life  depends  upon  His  victory.  As  the  host 
of  Israel  shouted  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  so  we  may  \k 
victorious  in  His  strength. 

We  read  of  Moses,  how  he  built  the  tabernacle  in  the 
desert  after  the  pattern  shown  him  from  heaven.  We  won- 
der at  the  minute  details  of  its  materials  and  form.  We 
read  again  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon  of  the 
choicest  materials  of  the  earth.  How  holy  does  all  this 
become  when  we  know  that  we  are  reading  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  which  the  Lord  was  building  in  His  Divine- 
human  life;  a  tabemade  of  God  with  men,  in  which  He 
could  dwell  forever  with  them ;  a  temple  which  men  could 
not  destroy.  How  full  of  meaning  Solomon's  prayer  be- 
comes at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  when  he  prays  for  all 
the  people  wherever  they  may  be,  in  whatever  distress,  that 
they  may  find  relief,  every  one  according  to  the  needs  of 
his  own  heart,  when  they  turn  towards  the  temple!  It  is  the 
Lord's  prayer  that  all  may  learn  to  know  Him  in  His  Divine 
Humanity  and  find  forgiveness  for  every  sin  and  strength 
for  every  duty.  While  we  read,  the  tabernacle  in  the  desert 
and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  fade  away.  We  see  no  tenqrie, 
but  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb. 

Read  of  the  projdiets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  how  they  passed 
to  and  fro  over  the  paths  of  Galilee  proclaiming  the  true 
God  and  doing  mighty  works  by  His  power,  but  how  they 
were  rejected  by  Israel,  so  that  Elijah  found  a  home  with  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  and  only  Naaman  the  Syrian  came  to 
Elisha  to  be  healed  of  lepro^.  And  all  this  ingratitude  and 
hardness  of  heart  was  prophetic  of  the  Lord's  own  life;  as 
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He  told  the  men  of  Nazaretfi.  He  too  walked  ia  the  potfat 
of  Galilee  blessing  the  people's  In-ead,  imparting  to  them 
both  natural  and  spiritual  life.  But  with  those  who  should 
have  loved  Him  best  there  was  no  place  for  Him  to  lay  His 
head;  He  found  a  welcome  only  with  the  sin^de  and  the 
Gentiles. 

Read  where  you  will  in  the  Old-Testament  history,  and 
everywhere,  sometimes  more  plainly  and  sometimes  more 
obscurely,  you  read  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  re- 
deeming work.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  some  of  those 
stories  of  the  Bible  which  we  loved  best  as  children  are  now 
those  which  speak  to  us  most  plainly  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the 
Lord  in  them  which  makes  theni  precious  to  the  children. 
We  ought  to  treasure  that  childlike  reverence  until  we  learn 
its  meaning,  until  with  maturer  understanding  we  clearly 
see  the  Lord,  where,  as  children,  we  felt  His  presence.  So 
Moses  wrote  of  the  Lord. 

''Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms.''  Turn  now 
from  the  historical  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  Here  the 
ray  of  Divine  promise  shines  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
later  days  of  Israel  and  Judah,  even  more  brightly  and 
definitely,  pointing  not  now  to  a  vague  hope  to  come  from 
Abraham's  line,  but  to  a  child  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin;  who 
should  come  from  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Judah;  who 
should  be  called  as  a  child  out  of  Egypt;  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  should  rest,  to  make  Him  of  quick  under- 
standing; who  should  be  heralded  by  a  cry  in  the  desert, 
whidi  should  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers;  who  should 
come  as  a  light  into  the  darkness  of  Galilee,  by  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan;  who  should  be  anointed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovih,  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
medc,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  the  bound; 
who  would  be  greeted  as  King,  though  He  came  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass;  who 
would  be  hated  without  cause;  who  would  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  would  be  wounded  for  our  transgressions 
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and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  would  pour  out  His  soul  unto 
death  and  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors;  who  would 
swallow  up  death  in  victory  and  wipe  away  tears  from  off 
all  faces;  who  would  lead  captivity  captive;  who  would  bear 
the  government  upon  His  shoulder,  and  of  the  increase  of 
His  government  and  peace  there  would  be  no  end. 

This  voice  of  prophei^  breaks  out  continually  from  the 
shadows  of  Israel  and  judah,  from  the  story  of  their  de- 
cline and  captivity,  with  hope  and  consolation  not  for  that 
people  only,  but  for  the  world.  In  very  many  instances,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  prophecies  are  cited  in  the  Gospels,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  by  the  Lord  Himself,  as  fulfilled  in 
His  life.  Not  only  did  He  read  from  Isaiah  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth,  and  say,  ''This  day  is  this  Scripture  ful- 
filled.'' He  spoke  of  the  three  days  and  nights  of  Jonah  in  the 
whale's  belly,  or  as  Jonah  himself  says,  in  the  belly  of  hell, 
as  a  type  of  His  crucifixion  and  burial  which  also  was  typical 
of  all  His  temptations.  When  the  thought  of  deliverance 
from  the  trial  came  to  the  Lord  in  Gethsemane,  He  said, 
''But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it 
must  be?"  And  again  on  the  same  night,  "For  I  say  unto 
you,  that  this  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in 
me.  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors;  for 
the  things  concerning  me  have  an  end."  Still  more  plainly 
than  Moses  and  the  history  of  Scripture,  the  prophets  are 
^)eaking  of  the  Lord,  not  here  and  there,  but  everywhere. 

As  we  search  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  Lord,  the  whole 
Bible  beccMnes  transfigured  with  His  brightness.  Moses  and 
Elias — ^history  and  prophecy — ^appear  with  Him  in  glory 
and  speak  of  the  experiences  of  His  own  perfect  life.  But 
even  while  we  read,  Moses  and  Elias  are  forgotten,  and  all 
mere  human  names.  We  are  in  a  holy  presence,  and  as  we 
raise  our  eyes  we  see  no  man,  but  Jesus  only  with  ourselves. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Psalms  as  songs  of  the  Lord's 
life — ^"Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms."  And 
here  we  have  not  only  the  fact  that  the  Lord  opened  to  the 
disciples  in  the  Psalms  the  things  concerning  Himself,  but 
we  have  David's  own  testimony  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
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Samuel:  '"David  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  said,  The 
spirit  of  the  Zx>rd  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue."  There  is  also  the  fact  that  we  have  already  noted, 
that  David  represents  the  Lord,  and  the  Psalms  of  D^vid  be- 
come the  songs  of  the  Lord's  life,  the  expressions  of  His 
heart  in  times  of  conflict  and  of  triumph.  We  have  seen 
how  plainly  this  is  true  of  the  crucifixion  Psalm,  the  twenty- 
second,  and  how  much  that  Psalm  adds  to  the  fulness  and 
tenderness  of  the  Gospel  story.  Passing  from  this  Psalm 
to  the  next,  is  it  by  chance  that  we  find  the  words  of  peace; 
and  of  protection  in  death:  'The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want .  .  .  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil"?  And  still 
reading  on  we  find  the  story  of  resurrection  and  ascension; 
"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof  .  .  .  Who 
shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in 
his  holy  place?  .  .  .  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and 
be  ye  lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors:  and  the  king  of  glory 
shall  come  in." 

We  think  not  of  the  man  David,  but  of  the  Lord,  when 
we  read  in  the  Psalms  the  professions  of  perfect  innocence 
and  faithfulness.  Our  thought  is  more  with  the  Lord  than 
with  David  as  we  read,  "A  Psalm  of  David.  (And  in  the 
original  this  title  is  a  part  of  the  Psalm.)  Lord,  how  are 
they  increased  that  trouble  me!  Many  there  be  that  rise  up 
against  me."  "A  Psalm  of  David.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
my  strength,  which  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and  my 
fingers  to  fight:  my  goodness  and  my  fortress;  my  high 
tower  and  my  deliverer;  my  shield,  and  he  in  whom  I  trust; 
who  subdueth  my  people  under  me."  Even  the  cruelty 
and  vindictiveness  of  some  of  the  Psalms  express  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  Lord  in  His  victories,  making  no  com- 
promise with  evil.  And  when  above  two  Psalms  we  read, 
"A  Psalm  for  Solomon,"  it  tells  us  that  we  read  of  th^ 
peace  which  followed  victory,  for  the  Lord.  "In  his  days 
shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  so  long 
as  the  moon  endureth."  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  .  .  .  it  is  vain  for  you  to 
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rise  Up  early^  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows; 
for  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

The  Psalms  are  songs;  and  songs  are  the  fullest  expres- 
sions of  love.  You  know  how  affections  are  expressed  in 
music;  how  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  joyous  or  plaintive 
strains.  You  know  how  feeling  is  expressed  and  perceived 
in  the  music  of  the  voice.  There  is  music  in  heaven,  we 
are  told,  which  is  affection  itself  sounding  and  affecting  all 
hearts  to  their  depths.  When  we  know  that  the  whole  Word 
is  written  of  the  Lord ;  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  the 
Psalms,  no  less  than  the  Gospels,  tell  the  story  of  His  life, 
we  are  prepared  to  learn  that  the  great  love  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  and  the  affections  of  His  life  in  sorrow  and  joy,  are 
expressed  in  fulness  in  the  great  song  book  of  the  Scripture, 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  enfolded  in  the  midst  of  the 
Scripture,  beats  like  the  warm  heart  of  the  whole.  Even 
the  names  of  musicians  and  of  strange  musical  instruments^ 
in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  will  have  interest  when  we  are 
able  to  see  in  them  indicatioils  of  the  phases  of  affection 
which  the  Psalms  express. 

All  readers  of  the  Bible  know  the  tenderness  of  the 
Psalms,  their  appeal  to  the  affections;  their  power  to  quiet 
fears  and  troubled  feelings,  and  to  inspire  trust  and  courage. 
It  is  because  the  Psalms  are  Divine  songs,  are  expressions  of 
the  Lord's  great  love,  in  which  He  came  into  the  world,  in 
which  He  met  and  conquered  all  temptation,  and  made 
blessed  Christian  life  possible  to  men.  ''God  so  loved  the 
world."  This  great  love  is  expressed  in  the  Psalms  as  no- 
where else. 

The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally declare  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  Divine  in  every 
line,  and  full  of  infinite  light  and  power,  not  because  of  their 
letter,  which  is  taken  from  the  language,  the  knowledge, 
the  experiences  of  men,  but  because  of  their  spiritual  and 
inner  meanings  which  do  not  r^^ard  one  nation  or  one  peo- 
ple, but  the  universal  human  race,  as  it  is  and  has  been  and 
will  be;  and  what  is  still  more  universal,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  in  the  heavens;  and  in  the  supreme  sense  the  Lord 
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Himsdf.  In  a  very  wonderful  way  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
make  one  with  the  Lord's  life.  "The  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us."  In  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
the  whole  story  of  that  life  was  told  as  it  would  be,  even  to 
its  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings;  so  fully  so  that  when  that 
life  was  lived  it  was  but  the  fulfilling,  the  making  actual  of 
what  had  been  written. 

And  this  involves  a  very  tender  thought  about  the  Word, 
that  it  was  to  the  Lord  an  essential  means  in  living  the  per- 
fect life  with  men,  and  in  doing  His  saving  work.  What 
was  there  written  as  perfect  truth  He  made  actual,  and 
joined  to  the  truth  the  love  which  made  it  living  and  filled 
it  full  with  power.  We  value  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  has 
been  the  property  of  father  or  mother,  or  one  whom  we  have 
loved.  We  value  the  worn  pages,  and  the  signs  that  the 
book  has  beoi  often  opened  to  certain  Psalms  and  chapters 
of  the  Gospd;  we  love  to  think  of  the  dependence  of  these 
strong  men  and  women  upon  those  pages  of  Scripture,  and 
to  realize  that  they  were  the  secret  of  their  strength ;  and  so 
in  a  still  deeper  and  more  sacred  way  it  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures  to  read  them  as  the  bode  of  the  Lord's 
life,  to  be  taken  by  them  into  the  inner  secrets  of  His  life, 
to  go  to  the  springs  of  His  comfort  and  His  strength. 

The  simple  truth,  that  the  Scriptures  are  all  about  the 
Lord,  shows  as  nothing  else  does,  the  unity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  makes  of  many  books,  written  by  many  men, 
in  different  languages,  in  different  places  and  at  widely  dif- 
ferent times,  one  Holy  Bible,  one  Word  of  God.  "The 
Lord  gave  the  Word,  great  was  the  company  of  those  that 
published  it''  The  Scriptures  are  one  boc^  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  to  the  Holy  City,  especially  because  they  are  the; 
book  of  the  Lord's  life,  for  they  were  never  perfectly  ful- 
filled, and  can  never  be  perfectly  fulfilled  except  in  Him. 
They  are  His  sacred  garment,  with  healing  in  its  very  hem. 
Outwardly  they  may  be  made  of  many  parts,  which  ir- 
reverent hands  may  rend;  but  inwardly  they  are  woven 
without  seam,  one  perfect  whole,  one  continuous,  perfect 
story  of  His  life. 
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But  more  than  the  transfiguration  of  the  Word  with  new 
glory  to  our  minds,  when  we  know  that  it  is  all  about  the 
Lord;  more  than  the  unity  that  we  find  in  the  Scripture  in 
spite  of  all  that  critics  may  do  to  rend  it,  when  we  know 
that  it  all  relates  to  Him;  more  than  these  is  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  in  the  Word  when  we  read  it  all  as  the 
Lord's  book  and  the  story  of  His  life.  There  is  a  wonderful 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  the  judges,  and 
kings,  when  we  know  that  they  are  types  of  the  Lord  in  His 
human  life;  there  is  wonderful  interest  in  the  prophets  when 
we  see  in  them  not  only  predictions  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
would  come,  but  revealings  of  the  inner  story  of  His  life; 
there  is  wonderful. interest  and  wonderful  tenderness  in  tiie 
Psalms  when  we  learn  to  read  them  and  to  sing  them  as 
songs  of  the  fatherland,  the  national  airs  of  heaven,  as  songs 
of  the  Lord's  own  life.  There  is  power  in  their  music,  as  in 
David's  playing  before  Saul,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit, 
to  refresh  us  and  make  us  well 

As  we  read  the  Scriptures  reverently  as  the  story  of  the 
Lord's  life  with  men,  the  reading  is  a  coming  near  to  the 
Lord;  and  the  Scriptures  become  the  means,  as  they  were 
meant  to  be,  of  bringing  the  comfort,  the  light,  the  power 
of  God  into  the  lives  of  men. 

The  new  Gospel  is  discovered — ^is  revealed — and  lies  open 
for  us  to  read;  the  Gospel  that  tells  all  that  we  need  to  know 
and  can  wish  to  know  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Lord's 
coming  and  of  His  redeeming  work.  It  will  open  more  and 
more  to  teach  of  His  life,  and  to  bring  us  into  closer  and 
inore  vital  touch  with  Him;  that  we  may  live  ivom  Him, 
and  more  abundantly  forever. 

WnjJAlC  L.  WORCWTER. 
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"HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY":  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
TRISAGION. 

And  one  of  the  Seraphim  cried  unto  the  other:  and  said:  Holy, 
Hjoly,  Holy,  is  Yehovah  Zebaoth:  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.     (Isaiah  vi,  3.) 

The  perfectly  nattiral  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
attach  significance  to  the  numbers  three  and  four  and  their 
sum  and  product  seven  and  twelve,  has  given  this  sentence 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah  an  import  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  lacked  And  to  the  student  of  the  inner  verity  of  things 
it  is  of  unusual  interest  to  note  how  and  why  the  human 
mind  has  been  inclined  to  attach  such  significance  to  these 
numbers.  For  the  world  teems  with  trines  that  are  so  un* 
mistakable,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  enumeration  here. 
Let  me  mention  only  a  few.  The  fact  that  there  are  three 
kingdcmis  in  nature,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the  animal ; 
that  there  are  three  dimensions  in  mathematics,  length, 
breadth  and  thickness;  and  three  dimensions  in  philosophy, 
q)ace,  time,  and  condition;  and  three  senses  of  history,  the 
past,  present,  and  future;  and  three  conditions  of  matter,  the 
gaseous,  the  liquid,  and  the  solid;  these  and  a  great  number 
of  others  naturally  inclined  the  normal  thinking  mind  to 
give  the  number  three  its  peculiar  significance,  which  the 
religoos  side  of  the  mind  would  see  as  "sacred"  or  "holy.*' 
This  significance  of  sacredness,  sanctity,  holiness  early  at- 
tached itself  to  the  number  three,  therefore,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  way.  Along  the  lines  of  this  "perfectly  nat- 
ural way*'  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Holy  Word  utilized  this 
tendenqr  of  the  mind  to  impress  upon  it  this  sense  of  sanc- 
tity, until  the  church  in  all  its  historic  forms  recognized  the 
Divine  Itself  as  a  Divine  Trinity,  called  according  to  the 
genus  of  the  historic  period.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit; 
or  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus;  or  Ouronos,  Rhea,  and  Zeus; 
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or  Jupiter,  Nq)tune,  and  Huto;  and  a  large  number  of 
trines  of  personality.  Thus  this  number  became  intimately 
and  inseparably  associated  with  Deity.  It  became  a  Divine 
number,  and  its  essentials  were  compressed  by  the  makers 
of  language  into  the  conventional  term,  "The  Trisagion," 
which  is  Greek  for  the  "Thrice  Holy.'*  And  our  text  be- 
came the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  Trisagion.* 

The  thought  in  the  modem  form  of  symbology,  as  given 
by  Swedenborg,  is  "that  three  signifies  what  is  perfect,  with 
reference  to  the  Divine."  The  same  thought  he  expresses 
in  theology  as  a  "Trinity  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  re- 
siding in  tiie  One  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

We  may  therefore  briefly  think  of  the  Trisagion,  or  the 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy'*  as  standing  for  the  Divine  Itself. 

This  is  the  first  and  principal  significance  of  the  thrice 
repeated  word. 

When  the  student  of  symbolism  looked  back  into  older 
symbolic  lore  he  met  with  another  singular  expression, 
called  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  the  "Four-Written"  or  the 
"Four-Letter  Name,"  being  usually  and  popularly  con- 
ceived as  meaning  the  four  letters  used  in  writing  the  sacred 
name  of  Yehovah,  namely,  YHVH,  on  the  ground  of  whidi 
four  letters  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  has  exercised  that 
peculiar  and  rather  boyish  privil^fe  of  learned  people  of 
changing  the  spelling  of  familiar  words.  By  the  entirely 
useless  exercise  of  this  assumption  of  privilege,  Yehovah 
becomes  Yahve;  Ormuzd  becomes  Ahuramazda;  Ahriman 
becomes  Angramayniu;  and  Amrajdiel — ^the  shades  of 
Cicero  agreeing — becomes  Hammurabbi.  Cicero  long  ago 
ridiculed  this  tendency  of  the  learned  by  his  smiling  allusion 

*  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  Divine  and  spiritual  cause  ly- 
ing back  of  this  explanation  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view, 
namely,  that  three  attributes  are  essential  to  the  holiness  of  God- 
and  the  completeness  of  heaven,  and  actually  exist  in  theni,-^onre^ 
wisdom,  and  use.  This  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  number  three  in  the  Lord's  Word  to  signify  what 
is  holy  and  perfect  or  complete.  Thus  it  is  a  revelation  in  the 
Word  which  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  evolution  of 
thought  in  earthly  observation  and  experience. — Editors, 
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to  the  deduction  of  '*Neptunus  e  namdo"  to  ''get  Neptune 
from  swimming/'  because  both  words  happened  to  contain 
an  "N/'  For  diis  reason  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  a  useless  one,  though  it  may  be  in- 
teresting and  in  some  sense  valuable.  The  ''four-letter^' 
idea  seemed  to  satisfy  that  side  of  the  human  mind,  which 
inclined  naturally  to  the  occult,  the  mystical.  Hence  the 
tetragrammaton  drifted  readily  out  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  organized  church  and  took  shape  in  the  ranks  of  the 
magicians,  the  occultists,  the  Rosicrudans,  the  early  "Free- 
masons/' (rather  a  different  organization  frcxn  that  known 
among  us  by  this  name  to-day).  The  "Four  Fold  Name" 
became  in  very  literal  deed  a  "thing  to  conjure  with,"  and 
appears  in  all  the  weird  books  (^d  and  new  on  magic  and 
sorcery :  in  both  the  legitimate  ones,  so  admirably  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Waite  in  his  large  tome  "The  Book 
of  Ceremonial  Magic,"  and  in  the  little  illegitimate  ones  of 
which  a  whole  school  appeared  in  those  days  of  peculiar  race 
psychology,  which  lay  between  the  r^me  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Uie  Civil  War,  when  America  was  flooded  with 
bold  deceptions;  and  quite  ordinary  musicians,  for  instance, 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  name  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and 
Schubert  under  the  titles  of  the  exceedingly  mediocre  pieces 
they  produced.  Those  days  saw  the  publication  of  a  flood 
of  occult  literature,  largely  in  German,  comprising  the  so- 
called  Sixth  and  Seventh  books  of  Moses,  and  claiming  to  be 
two  additional  books  written  by  Moses,  but  kept  out  of  the 
canon  of  Holy  Writ  by  the  bands  of  Mystic  adepts  then 
holding  forth  in  Egypt.  In  point  of  fact  these  books  are  ri- 
diculous f  cw^eries,  an  absurd  coMection  of  supposed  "Tetra- 
granmiata,"  jumbled  enough  to  set  the  mental  teeth 
of  the  least  fastidious  on  edge.  Both  phases  of  the  subject 
go  to  show  that  there  was  fascination  in  the  "Tetragram- 
maton" as  well  for  the  competent  as  for  the  incompetent 
mind.  And  it  leaves  us  with  the  recognition  in  mind,  that  the 
"Trisagion"  remained  within  the  organized  church,  while 
the  "Tetragrammaton"  floated  out  of  it  upon  the  wider 
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reaches  of  the  race  mind.  Within  every  magic  circle  ap- 
peared the  square  of  the  tetragrammaton  beginning  with  the 
original  square  and  ending  in  the  Swastika, — ^Why?  Who 
can  tell?  But  to  the  student  of  symbolism  there  will  in- 
stantly occur  the  significant  combination  of  ideas  which  thus 
may  be  sunmiarized.  Three,  signifies  what  is  perfect  so  far 
as  God  is  concerned.  Pour  signifies  what  is  perfect,  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned.  Hence  the  Trisagion  remained  in 
the  church,  which  stood  for  God  in  the  world,  while  the 
"Tetragrammaton"  naturally  floated  out  upon  the  general 
sea  of  race-mentality,  because  it  stands  for  the  perfection  of 
man  at  large.  To  which  the  more  advanced  student  of 
s)rmbology  added  the  further  sentence.  Hence  man  is  repre- 
sented by  the  "foiu^uare"  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Temple, 
and  the  Holy  City,  in  which  case  the  "Four  Square"  is 
actually  interpreted  as  being  the  "measure  of  a  man,  that  is, 
of  an  angel,"  and  the  tetragrammaton  is  evidently  applied 
to  the  perfect  man,  even  to-day,  as  of  old,  popularly  called 
the  "square  man."  And  when  the  Divine  and  the  human 
are  thought  of  as  standing  side  by  side,  the  number  seven, 
or  the  addition  of  three  and  four  is  used  for  the  combina- 
tion, while,  if  the  Divine  and  the  Human  are  thought  of  as 
operating  side  by  side,  the  result  is  the  product  of  three 
by  four,  namely,  twelve.  All  of  which,  while  not  vital,  is 
useful  for  the  student  of  symbology  to  hold  in  mind,  when 
he  is  trying  to  get  at  the  fundamental  factors  at  the  bottmn 
of  symbolic  numbers  as  used  in  all  S3rmbolic  books,  and  more 
in  our  Holy  Word  than  in  any  other. 

So  far  the  symbology  of  the  text.  The  voice  of  the 
Seraphim  expresses  the  Divine  Itself,  in  its  trinal  aspect 
Now,  if  we  carry  this  trine  downward  from  the  Divine  It- 
self, at  the  hands  of  the  most  enlightened  of  Seers^  we 
come  to  the  frequent  statement,  that  "whatever  is  human 
about  the  three  heavens,  is  the  Lord  in  the  Heavens."  In 
fact,  in  its  more  transcendent  forms,  the  statement  is  boldly 
given,  that  "the  soul  of  Heaven  is  the  Lord,"  and  we  are 
asked  to  think  of  everything  perfect  in  the  three  heavens. 
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as  being  "the  Lord  in  the  Heavens/'  To  the  careful  reader 
of  Swedenborg  this  thought  is  altogether  familiar.  We  are 
therefore  permitted  to  say  that  the  "Trisagion"  applied  to 
the  heavens  means  the  ^'Divine  in  the  heavens''  and  the 
threefold  manifestations  of  that  Divine.  Swedenborg  calls 
the  three  heavens  by  the  familiar  technical  names  of  the 
celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural.  He  carefully  elabo- 
rates the  idea,  that  the  actuating  principle  in  the  highest  or 
celestial  heaven  is  *Xove  to  the  Lord"  and  that  the  angels 
there  express  that  love  by  loving  their  neighbor-angels 
"more  than  themselves."  The  dominating  principle  of  the 
spiritual  heaven  is  Wisdom,  which  interpreted  by  Sweden- 
borg himself  (in  rather  a  startling  way)  is  equivalent  to  the 
fact,  that  the  angels  of  that  heaven  love  tiheir  neighbor- 
angels  "as  themselves,"  which  is  the  only  rational  definition 
of  wisdom,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  an  army  of  others  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  outer  manifestation  of  this 
wisdom  is  an  intelligence  beyond  words  and  an  intellectual 
aiq)erception  of  the  mysteries  of  God  and  the  universe  un- 
excelled. 

The  manifestation  of  Deity  in  the  lowest  or  natural 
heaven  is  given  in  the  word  "Obedience."  Those  who  can- 
not float  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine  love  in  the  celestial 
heavens,  and  those  who  cannot  swim  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  spiritual  heavens,  can  wade  "a 
little  out  from  shore"  in  the  shallows  of  obedience,  and  in 
a  humble  love  of  service  and  delight  in  use,  that  even  in  its 
humility  dazzles  the  sanely  thinking  Christian  and  seems 
to  him  quite  a  sufficient  goal  to  work  for. 

Condense  these  sentences  into  one,  and  we  have  the  fact 
that  the  Trisagion  represents  the  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine in  the  heavens  as  love,  wisdom  and  power,  or  service, 
which  latter  transcription  is  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways. 

Now  take  the  third  step  downward,  as  one  naturally 
would  in  studying  the  "trisagion."  Step  down  froni 
heaven  as  the  body  of  which  the  Lord  is  the  soul,  down  to 
die  church,  which  is  avowedly  the  "Body  of  Christ"  on 
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earth.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  there  are  two  orders 
of  d^^ees,  namely,  the  successive  and  the  simultaneous; 
aiid  that  our  great  teacher  in  laying  stress  upon  the  doctrine 
of  degrees  lays  equivalent  empiiasis  upcm  the  fact  that  de- 
grees manifest  themselves  in  two  orders;  that  they  are  either 
simultaneous,  infolded  into  one,  or  successive,  unfolded  one 
out  of  the  odier.  If  the  student  were  left  his  choice  he 
would  think  of  ^iritual  things  as  predominantly  in  the  sim- 
ultaneous order,  because  in  spiritual  things  the  chief  thought 
is  the  absence  of  time  and  space,  and  one  can  therefore  not 
well  think  of  spiritual  things  as  unfolding  one  out  of  the 
other  in  process  of  time  and  through  the  geography  of 
space:  or,  in  other  words,  thinking  of  spiritual  things,  it  is 
well  to  think  of  them  as  being  simultaneous,  without  trying 
to  think  of  them  in  time  or  into  ^ace.  But  thinking  of  nat- 
ural things,  in  which  time  and  space  are  accredited,  and  per- 
manent, and  unavoidable  factors,  we  think  of  them  as  "suc- 
cessive;" one  unfolding  out  of  the  other.  If  therefore  the 
chtu-ch  on  earth  be  considered  as  to  the  three  manifesta- 
tions of  Deity  here  studied,  we  would  naturally  look  for 
these  three  steps  as  taken  in  time  and  covering  historic  pe- 
riods. But  where  could  we  make  a  legitimate  trinal  or 
threefold,  or  "trisagion,"  division  in  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church?  Without  doing  serious  violence  to  any  con- 
ception, it  seems  to  be  permissible  to  divide  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  into  the  three  periods.  Its  Primitive 
State,  beginning  with  the  foundations  of  the  Chur<;h  of 
Apostolic  days  to  the  revolt  tmder  Luther.  This  is  the 
first  period  comprising  all  we  generally  call  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  when  there  was  no  "protesting  or  Protest- 
ant" church.  This  will  give  us  the  second  period  as  be- 
ginning with  Luther  and  ending  with  Swedenborg.  Be- 
tween these  two  mental  giants  lies  the  valley  of  the  Mediae- 
val Chtu*ch.  And  as  Luther  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  pa- 
ternalism and  authority  of  the  Papal  Church,  so  Sweden- 
borg rises  in  rebellion  against  the  dogmatism  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  This  shows  these  two  giants  to  have  been  parts 
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of  the  great  mindworld  evolution,  which  the  student  of  hi^ 
tory  is  banning  to  see  dimly  outlined  against  the  back- 
ground of  material  facts.  And  from  Swedenborg  dates  the 
''New  Church''  differing  from  the  Mediaeval  as  that  differed 
from  the  Papal. 

Examine  now  the  '"dcxninant  traits"  of  these  three 
"churches.*'  Evidently  the  dominant  note  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  ''obedience."  The  same  dominant  note  that  rings 
through  the  natural  heavens,  only  with  rather  irritating 
echoes  due  to  the  inertia  of  matter  and  the  tormenting  twists 
of  egotism.  The  Catholic  Church,  is  the  church  of  au- 
thority, of  paternalism,  and  its  children  must  "obey,  obey, 
obey,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  The  Trisagion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  "Obey." 

Considered  on  the  side  of  optimism, — and  I  can  see  no 
^)ecial  value  in  the  customary  pessimism,  which  sees  in 
diurches  only  the  undesirable, — ^it  is  evident  that  the  Lord 
can,  does,  and  did  train  many  of  His  children  into  a 
healthy  element  of  docile  obedience  and  the  love  of  unselfish 
service  through  the  paternalism  of  Catholic  Churchism  and 
the  paternalism  of  Monarchic  Government,  which  is  the 
civic  equivalent  of  the  papacy.  If  it  were  not  so,  He  would 
not  have  allowed  these  forms  of  government,  ecclesiastic 
and  dvic,  to  endure  for  so  many  years.  Otherwise  His  Di- 
vine Purpose  must  have  been  wredced,  and  such  a  thing  is 
incompatible  with  Divine  Providence.  He  could  not  have 
utilized  the  earth-structure  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
nearly  fourteen  centuries,  if  He  had  been  unable  to  train  by 
and  through  its  paternalism  (which  we  of  modem  days  look 
tqxm  with  such  suspicious  irritation)  a  body  of  obedient 
peoplers  of  the  heavens  of  obedience,  of  service,  of  hu- 
mility, of  perfect  docility. 

And  next  what  is  the  dcxninant  note  of  the  mediaeval 
church?  Dogma,  faith,  belief,  intellectualism,  the  earth- 
dogged  and  distorted  shadow  of  that  "wisdom"  which  is 
the  Divine  in  the  middle  heaven.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
easy  to  see  that  this  statement  must  be  cautiously  taken,  lest 
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we  drift  into  errors  not  sanctioned  by  Draper  or  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  intellectualistn  is  the 
dominant  note  of  the  middle  church  as  it  is  the  dominant 
note,  in  its  purely  Divine  form,  in  the  middle  heaven. 
Dogma  supercedes  authority.  The  Church  turns  from  a 
man,  the  Pope,  at  the  centre  of  things,  to  the  Word,  a  Book, 
at  the  centre  of  things.  The  State  turns  from  the  King, 
as  a  centre  of  monarchy,  or  empire,  to  the  written  or  un- 
written constitution  as  the  centre  of  things,  or  to  the  "Con- 
stitutional Monarch/'  in  which  the  King  becomes  more  or 
less  of  a  figure-head  and  the  people  begin  to  rule  themselves 
and  their  land  by  election,  as  in  England. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  further  dwell  up(m  this. 
Viewed  in  combination  with  what  goes  before  it  seems  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  second  stage  of  the  Church,  its  Protes- 
tant state,  is  equivalent  as  to  its  dominant  note,  with  the 
same  note  in  Divine  purity  in  the  middle  or  spiritual 
heavens. 

Proceed  now  to  the  New  Church.  Allow  the  eye  to  sweep 
a  little  further  afield  than  the  ordinary  denominational 
lines  of  those  of  us  who  have  adopted  that  nam^  as  our  ec- 
clesiastic formula.  Suppose  we  retain  the  original  title  given 
by  Swedenborg,  namely,  the  "Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem,""  for  the  denomination,  as  most  of  us  by  common  con- 
sent have  thus  far  done,  while  we  allow  ourselves  the  wider 
outlook  for  the  name  "New  Church,'*  and  gaze  abroad  to  see 
what  the  Lord  is  doing  with  His  Church  to-day.  He  is 
evidently  wiping  out  denominational  lines.  There  are  no 
more  mart)rrs  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  to-day.  The 
clergy  in  the  large  cities  have  ceased  from  preaching  dogma 
and  have  gone  to  preaching  the  "moral  life"  or  a  system  of 
ethics,  which  to  many  of  us  is  not  at  all  satisfying.  But 
along  side  of  this  there  has  come  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 

upon  the  church.     Men  are  uniting  for ^for  what?    We 

are  still  expressing  it  feebly,  but  what  we  are  really  doing 
is,  trying  to  sink  the  good  of  the  individual  in  the  "common 
good/'  When  vast  armies  of  Churchmen  combine  and  unite 
in  giant  movements  for  the  '^bettering  of  conditions''  just 
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what  does  it  mean  ?  Beyond  the  possible  insufficiency  of  its 
early  manifestation;  beyond  the  clumsiness  wherewith  we 
must  needs  begin  these  new  movements;  beyond  the  evident 
futility  of  much  that  is  undertaken;  beyond  even  the  danger 
of  lurking  hysteria  and  the  overdoing  of  good  intentions; 
what  is  there  in  the  vast  "New  Church*'  movement  stirring 
through  the  Christian  world,  with  its  face  set  against  drink, 
until  the  Southern  States  puzzle  us  with  their  prohibition 
l^slatioo;  against  vice,  with  city  after  city  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  municipality  must  not  close  its  eye  to  the  tndiic 
in  immorality;  against  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  the 
vice  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  consequent  attention  to  the 
immigrant;  against  the  white  plague,  moral  and  natural? 
Note  the  open  air  work,  and  the  social  service  work,  and 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  and  the  thous- 
and and  one  avenues  into  which  the  Church  is  pouring  her 
forces  through  the  gateways  of  both  the  ordained  and  the 
unordained  ministry.  Just  what  lies  back  of  this  "New 
Church"  which  the  Father  of  us  all  is  bringing  about,  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  the  larger  service  of  love 
to  the  neighbor,  that  larger  service  which  Swedenborg  so 
ingeniously  designates  "loving  the  neighbor  more  than  self,'' 
and  which  we  have  translated  into  our  clumsier  language  of 
"sinking  the  consideration  of  individual  welfare  in  the 
ccnnmon  good."  Beyond  the  excellent  work  our  denomi- 
nation is  doing  as  a  publishing  centre  for  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Swedish  Seer,  there  is  that  tangible  vast  work 
which  the  Lord  is  doing  in  changing  an  "intellectual" 
church  into  a  church  of  service  from  the  "love  of  the  Lord 
as  expressed  through  the  love  of  the  neighbor."  It  is  a 
startling  change,  as  startling  as  was  in  its  day  the  change 
from  an  authoritative  church  to  a  dogmatic  one. 

Now  let  the  student  remember  Swedenborg's  often  re- 
peated philosophic  axiom:  "From  first  principles  by  ulti* 
mates,"  and  there  remains  but  one  further  feature  to  note* 
And  ^t  is,  the  fact  that  from  the  Divine  side  in  spiritual 
things  the  progression  is  downward  from  the  celestial, 
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thrcMigh  the  spiritual,  to  the  natural;  vrfaile  on  the  side  of 
nature  and  history  as  expressed  by  and  in  the  evolution  of 
the  church,  the  progression  is  the  inverse  of  that,  namely 
from  the  "natural"  through  the  "^ritual"  to  the  "celes- 
tial,'' using  all  these  terms  with  the  due  caution  called  for 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  handling  natural  things,  which  by 
their  very  essence  and  nature  are  tbe  reverse  of  spiritual 
things.  But  within  these  limits  it  is  perfectly  admissible 
to  say  that,  as  the  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  of  the  Seraphim 
on  the  spiritual  side  tells  of  the  three  heavens  and 
their  dominant  work,  which  fiUs  all  heaven  with 
the  Lord  and  His  glory,  so  the  same  Trisagion, 
looked  upon  from  the  natural  side,  tells  of  the 
gradual  evolution  of  a  true  and  "new"  diurch  out  of  the 
two  preceding  forms  of  cult;  and  it  also  tells  that  by  this 
means,  and  for  this  reason,  the  "whole  earth  is  full  of  His 
glory."  And  while  thanking  Him  from  the  depth  of  our 
being  for  what  wonderful  things  he  has  done  for  us,  as  an 
ecclesiastic  organization,  in  fulfilling  this  promise  to  make 
"all  things  new,"  let  us  delay  not  at  all  in  "giving  God  the 
glory"  for  the  wondrous  work  foreshadowed  in  the  Trisa- 
gion as  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  church  on  earth. 

Adolph  Roedsr. 
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THE  TEMPORAL  AND  THE  ETERNAL 

What  is  temporal,  and  what  eternal?  At  once  the  an- 
swer conies  that  the  things  of  this  world  pass  away,  but  the 
things  of  the  spirit  never.  The  mushroom  springs  up  in 
wood  or  field  overnight.  We  see  it  the  next  morning,  and 
possibly  may  watch  its  growth  for  a  day  or  two.  But  it 
soon  fades  away,  and  returns  to  the  soil  whence  it  came. 
So  with  all  plant  life :  ''in  the  morning  it  ilourisheth,  in  the 
evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth."  The  trees  of  the 
forest  may  last  for  a  long  season.  They  may  flourish  even 
for  hundreds  of  years,  like  the  giant  sequoias  in  California. 
The  wood  they  fiunish  may  be  put  to  use  by  man,  and  last 
for  centuries  longer.  But  in  the  end  they  likewise  will  re- 
turn to  mother  earth  whence  they  sprang. 

But  the  rocks  and  soil!  What  of  them?  They  have 
been  seons  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  they  will  continue  to  last  forever.  Are  they  not  then 
eternal?  Still  we  answer  in  the  negative.  They  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  they  are  continually  changing.  The  Lord 
alone  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  forever;  and  He  only  is 
unchangeable.  Thus  we  read  in  His  Word :  "Of  old  Aou 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt 
endure." 

Similarly  with  all  things  of  the  earth.  Although  we 
recognize  that  possessions  of  all  kinds  are  in  a  sense  inde- 
structible, since  they  may  be  produced  time  and  again  with- 
out end,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  relatively 
to  the  things  of  the  soul  as  purely  temporal.  So  far  as  we 
individually  are  concerned  all  worldly  things  are  temporal. 
Death  severs  all  connection  with  them.  "When  man  dieth 
he  shall  carry  nothing  away." 

This  is  equally  true  of  worldly  honors  and  dignities. 
"What  is  pomp,  nile,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust?"    Rank,  to 
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the  poet  Burns,  was  merely  the  guinea  stamp,  "the  man's 
the  gowd  for  a'  that"  Death  levels  all  alike.  The  honors 
men  gain  all  perish  in  the  dust 

"But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence/' 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  things  of  the  spirit.  They  are  im- 
perishable. "Death  was  not  spoken  of  the  soul."  Nothing 
that  enters  the  mind  is  ever  lost  to  us.  Memory  is  eternal ; 
it  accompanies  us  into  the  world  beyond.  Everything  that 
we  have  thought  or  cherished,  whether  expressed  in  action 
or  not,  remains  with  us,  and  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
spiritual  world  at  any  time.    It  is  all  eternal. 

Yet  again,  in  a  special  sense,  we  r^jard  the  Word  of  God 
as  eternal.  "The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,"  our  Lord 
said,  "they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  It  is  also  said 
that  "the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word 
of  our  God  abideth  forever."  "The  word  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  with  God,  and  wa^  God."  ^ 

In  the  New  Church  too  we  consider  the  message  of  the 
Second  Advent  as  eternal.  The  Heavenly  Doctrines  were 
given  to  us  from  the  Lord  through  His  servant  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  exist  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Thus  we  reach  a  definite  conclusion  with  re^)ect  to  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal.  The  temporal  is  that  which  is 
of  man,  and  this  world  of  time  and  space,  with  its  honors 
and  possessions.  It  all  passeth  away.  But  ever3rthing  that 
is  of  the  spirit  is  eternal,  and  in  particular  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures or  Word  of  God.  This  is  the  generally  recognized 
distinction  between  the  temponl  and  the  eternal. 

There  is,  however,  another  distinction  between  the  two 
that  is  also  generally  recognized  in  an  indefinite  way  by 
many,  but  presented  in  very  clear  and  definite  light  in  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church.  In  some  respects  it  appears  to 
reverse  the  view  of  the  subject  just  presented.  It  accentuates 
the  fact  that  sometimes  the  temporal  becomes  ^ritual  and 
eternal,  and  sometimes  also  the  eternal  becomes  ten^ral 
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and  perishes.  In  other  words,  under  certain  conditions 
worldly  possessions  and  honors  are  eternal,  and  under  cer* 
tain  otfier  conditions  the  knowledge  of  eternal  things,  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  are  temporal. 
This  may  sound  confusing  at  first  but  becomes  perfectly 
evident  on  explanation,  as  evident  as  our  first  definition  of 
the  subject 

Sometimes  worldly  possessions  and  honors  are  eternal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  worldly  wealth  and  positions  of 
honor  persist  in  the  next  world.  But  it  does  mean  that  under 
certain  conditions  men  and  women  have  great  possessions 
and  great  honor  accorded  to  them  in  heaven. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  men  and  women  may  ac- 
cumulate vast  stores  of  heavenly  or  eternal  treasure,  and 
yet  lose  all  hereafter.  They  enjoy  the  possession  of  it  here, 
but  in  the  world  to  come  they  part  company  with  it 

Why  is  this?  What  are  the  conditions  that  produce  such 
an  extraordinary  chat^,  that  turn  dross  into  gold,  and  gold 
into  dross?  These  conditions  are  simply  those  of  use  or 
abuse.  We  sometimes  call  money  "filthy  lucre."  But  that 
same  perishable  medium  of  exchange  may  become  pure, 
everlasting  gold  if  used  to  bless  others  without  any  thought 
of  reward  to  ourselves.  Wealth  and  possessions  of  a  spir- 
itual kind  are  given  to  those  in  heaven  who  learned  to  use 
them  aright  on  earth.  There  are  rich  and  poor  in  heaven. 
It  is  the  same  with  earthly  honors.  When  they  are  made  the 
means  of  increasing  our  usefulness  to  others,  and  we  think 
primarily  of  their  good,  thea  these  dignities  are  blessings: 
they  are  eternal. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pure  gold  of  the  Word-^the  truth 
in  God's  Word — is  turned  into  dross,  so  far  as  its  possessor 
is  concerned,  when  it  is  abused.  In  our  Lord's  parable  of 
the  talents  it  is  the  one  talent  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  and  slothful  servant  who  made  no  use  of  it  There- 
fore it  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  unto  him  who  had 
ten  talents.  "For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance.  But  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  The  gold  he 
had  was  valueless  to  him :  it  was  as  dross  or  refuse. 
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This  is  what  is  vividly  portrayed  to  us  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  *  They  were 
well  versed  in  the  Word  of  God.  None  knew  the  words  of 
eternal  life  better.  They  were  familiar  even  with  its  every 
jot  and  tittle.  In  parable  the  Lord  likened  them  to  the  rich 
man  clothed  in  purple  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day. 
Theirs  were  royal  garments,  the  vestments  of  the  Heavenly 
king,  the  robes  with  which  He  clothed  Himself — ^the  Word 
of  God.  To  read  that  also,  and  inwardly  to  digest  it,  pro- 
vided them  with  a  sumptuous  diet.  No  food  for  the  soul  is 
richer  than  God's  Word.  But  how  about  the  rich  man  after 
death?  It  is  a  painful  picture  of  one  divested  of  his  beauti- 
ful garments,  and  in  torment  from  the  lack  of  water.  Awful 
indeed  is  the  Lord's  denunciation  of  these  same  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  these  hypocrites,  who  prided  themselves  in  their 
possession  of  the  eternal  words  of  revelation.  '*Ye  ser- 
pents," He  said,  "y^  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell." 

Still  further  illustration  of  this  transmutation  of  the 
eternal  into  the  temporal  is  ftunished  in  the  later  Christian 
era.  Here  we  meet  with  that  unscriptural  and  irrational 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone.  The  lesson  of  faith 
was  well  learned.  The  Word  of  God  was  studied  with 
assiduity,  and  an  endless  array  of  texts  marshalled  to  prove 
the  doctrine.  But  to  what  purpose?  We  have  only  to  read 
the  explanation  of  the  Dragon  and  its  indescribable  fate  in 
the  "Apocalypse  Revealed,"  to  learn  how  valueless  is  the 
possession  of  the  eternal  truths  of  heaven  if  not  used  aright. 

But  now  we  are  apt  to  claim  that  these  things  cannot  be 
repeated  in  the  New  Church.  We  know  that  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  because  they  contain  a 
spiritual  sense  which  treats  of  the  regeneration  of  man  and 
the  glorification  of  the  Lord.  We  know  further  that  "faith 
without  works  is  dead."  We  know  that  the  eternal  may  be 
made  temporal  by  the  abuse  of  it.  And  we  know  the  conse- 
quences of  the  abuse  of  eternal  things.  None  better  than 
the  well  instructed  New  Churchman. 

Here  lies  our  greatest  danger,  however,  that  we  have  such 
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dear  light  on  the  subject,  and  may  nristake  the  light  for 
the  life.  We  may  imagine  that  because  we  plainly  see  the 
mistakes  of  our  forefathers,  see  where  they  misinterpreted 
the  Scriptures,  that  therefore  we  cannot  fall  into  the  same 
error.  There  is  the  net  that  threatens  to  ensnare  us.  Shall 
we  be  enticed  into  it,  or  do  we  see  the  knotted  cords,  though 
in  the  shadowed  path,  and  almost  one  in  color  with  their 
surrotmdings?  Unless  we  are  on  our  guard  we  must  get 
entangled  in  the  mesh,  and  fall. 

'  It  seems  quite  natural  that  men  who  do  not  possess  the 
key  to  unlock  the  treasure  house  of  the  Word  of  God  should 
pass  it  by  as  an  ordinary  book.  In  the  face  of  this,  however, 
it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  men  still  cling  to  it  as  to  no 
other  book.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  unusually  fine  piece  of 
literature  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  its  popularity.  This 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  grotmd  that  the  common  people 
to-day  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  find  therein  the  words  of 
eternal  life:  they  cherish  above  everything  those  portions 
of  the  letter  of  the  Word  through  which  the  spirit  shines 
bright  and  clear. 

We,  however,  have  the  key  that  unlodcs  the  mysteries 
of  faith  in  the  Word  that  we  may  rationally  accept  the 
truth,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the  sun  of  heaven.  There  is 
nothing  to  blind  us,  or  warp  our  judgment,  except — ^pride. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  his  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Pride  may  nile  our  wills,  and  then  turn  the  eternal 
treasure  into  dross. 

There  is  nothing  more  deceptive  than  wealth.  Men  are 
seduced  by  the  idea  that  the  mere  possession  of  money  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  this  world,  and  thus  they 
adopt  all  manner  of  dishonest  methods  to  procure  it,  or 
use  it  to  exalt  themselves  in  society,  to  procure  an  influende 
by  means  of  it  in  innumerable  ways  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  attain.    The  abuse  of  wealth  is  manifest  through- 
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out  the  land  as  one  of  the  most  glaring  violations  of  the 
laws  of  heaven. 

Even  more  seductive  is  the  possession  of  spiritual  wealth, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Church.  This  heavenly  treasure  may  be  abused 
more  dreadfully  than  earthly  treasure.  The  possesion  of  it 
may  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  destructive  form  of  pride 
than  that  attached  to  mere  worldly  wealth.  It  may  be  ac- 
companied by  the  most  direful  conceits  issuing  in  secret  or 
open  contempt  for  the  religious  opinicms  and  beliefs  of  all 
who  differ  from  us. 

The  wealth  of  this  world  has  increased  to  an  incredible 
extent  during  the  past  century,  due  largely  to  the  increased 
output  in  silver  and  gold.  And  there  has  been  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  abuse  of  wealth.  Or  rather,  we 
should  say  that  the  increase  of  money  has  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  bringing  to  light  hidden  lusts  and  passions  in 
the  abuse  of  it  that  otherwise  must  have  remained  unknown. 
The  permission  has  a  good  side  to  it  It  is  a  blessing  that 
these  abuses  are  now  coming  to  the  light  that  they  may  be 
seen  in  their  true  colors  and  judged  accordingly. 

We  have  a  parallel  of  all  this  in  the  increased  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  spiritual  realities  that  has  now  come 
to  all  men,  but  in  fullest  measure  to  those  who  have  studied 
revelation  in  the  New  Church.  The  danger  of  being  se- 
duced by  this  wealth  of  knowledge  is  very  great  indeed,  and 
it  were  the  grossest  folly  in  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  seducing  us  in  any  manner  or  d^free.  We  are 
heirs  to  real  imperishable  wealth,  if  we  know  our  Scriptures 
and  the  teachings  of  our  Church.  But  our  responsibility  is 
very  great,  being  proportioned  to  our  knowledge.  The  prac- 
ticd  question  for  us  is:  Do  we  realize  our  responsibility? 
and.  Are  we  using  or  abusing  our  treasures?  Are  we  being 
seduced  by  them,  or  not  ? 

The  only  way  in  whidi  we  can  avoid  being  seduced  is 
through  practicing  that  which  we  know.  The  Word  of  God, 
contains  in  its  letter  all  truths  necessary  for  man's  salvation. 
They  are  there  naked,  or  only  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man 
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by  the  thinnest  veil.  (Sacred  Scripture,  n.  55.)  It  is  un- 
necessary to  have  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  to  dis- 
close or  uncover  them«  But  with  the  doctrines  of  our  Church 
these  living  truths  may  be  made  clearer  and  clearer.  By 
means  of  the  doctrine  of  correspcmdences  they  may  be  illus- 
trated without  end.  (Sacred  Scripture,  n.  56.)  But  these 
genuine  truths  of  Christianity  must  be  put  to  service  or  use 
if  they  would  be  made  eternal.  Are  we  using  or  abusing 
these  treasures? 

When  we  have  learned  the  law  "do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  do  tmto  you/'  we  have  an  eternal 
truth,  but  only  in  the  abstract  When  we  have  illustrated 
that  law  by  examples  in  the  Lord's  own  life,  we  have  still 
more  of  the  eternal  truth,  but  only  in  the  abstract.  When 
we  have  opened  the  Scriptures  by  means  of  the  science  of 
correspondences  and  still  further  enlarged  our  conception  of 
the  doctrine  of  charity — (the  Word  treats  of  nothing  else, 
Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  9409)  we  have  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  the  eternal  truth,  but  even  yet,  only  in  the  abstract  Not 
until  we  bring  that  eternal  truth  into  relation  with  specific 
temporal  affairs  to  r^;ulate  them  and  direct  them  does  it 
have  any  permanent  value  for  us.  Not  until  that  abstract 
truth,  that  we  all  value  so  highly,  is  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  on  every  day  affairs 
and  diedcs  and  purifies  them,  does  it  become  our  eternal 
possession.  The  eternal  must  touch  the  temporal  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  eternal  too  through  regeneration,  otherwise 
the  eternal  will  perish  with  the  temporal. 

The  eternal  mtist  be  with  us  in  all  temporal  affairs,  in  our 
homes,  in  our  social  life,  in  every  business  transaction,  in 
our  discussions  upon  political  or  religious  questions,  in  our 
games^  and  pleasures,  in  our  streets,  and  in  our  bed- 
chambers. The  eternal  must  touch  every  earthly  thought 
we  have  about  temporal  affairs^  mundane  affairs,  and  allow 
only  those  thoughts  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  eternal 
truth  to  pass  muster,  and  determine  speech  or  action.  The 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  that  is  not  so  brought  into  relation 
to  our  own  temporal  affairs — not  our  neighbors',  affairs,  but 
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our  own — is  like  wealth  abused  which  inevitably  carries  so 
much  suffering  and  sorrow  to  the  neighbor.  Only  through 
the  regulation  of  the  temporal  by  the  eternal  can  we  bring 
blessings  instead  of  a  curse  to  ourselves  and  to  others  too. 

The  doctrines  of  our  church  teach  us  that  ''the  conjunc- 
tion of  temporal  things  and  eternal  things  is  the  Lord's  Di« 
vine  Providence."  (Divine  Providence,  n.  220.)  That  is 
a  strong  statement  Equally  strong  is  the  declaration  that 
''temporal  things  and  eternal  things  are  separated  by  man.'' 
(Ibid,  n.  218.)  In  two  ways  man  effects  the  separation. 
Many  ignore  the  truths  of  religion  altogether,  and  become 
immersed  in  temporal  affairs  and  interests.  And  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  love  the  eternal  truths  of 
religion — ^they  love  abstract  theology — ^and  they  love  the 
strife  and  contention  for  unity  of  faith,  agreement  in  par- 
ticulars of  doctrine,  which  are  to  them  the  essentials  of  re- 
ligion. All  these  things  they  love,  but  they  hate  the  prac- 
tical truth — hate  the  application  of  the  trutih  to  life.  They 
hate  change,  particularly  change  in  themselves. 

The  separation  of  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  in  these 
ways  by  man  accounts  altogether  for  the  disorganized  and 
disorderly  state  of  society.  Therefore  we  look  in  vain  for 
evidences  of  the  Lord's  Divine  Providence  in  the  world 
except  in  so  far  as  the  eternal  touches  and  is  conjoined  to 
the  temporal,  transforming  our  whole  characters,  and  bind- 
ing us  together,  as  children  of  the  same  Father  in  the 
heavens,  in  our  home  life,  in  our  community  life,  and  in  our 
church  life,  never  forgetting  that  the  Lord's  Church  exists 
everywhere  on  this  earth,  in  every  religion.  (Arcana 
Coelestia,  n.  8152.)  His  kingdom  is  ^e  neighbor  whom  we 
are  to  love  in  a  larger  sense  than  any  separate  organization 
or  church,  whidi  only  forms  a  very  small  part  of  "the  King- 
dom of  the  Lord  on  earth."  (True  Christian  Religion,  n. 
415,  416.)  Louis  G.  Hosck. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  PERMANENCE  OF  EVIL. 

The  origin  of  evil  occasions  a  question  which  has  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  answered  in  many  different  ways,  all  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory to  enlightened  reason.  The  answers  thus  far 
given  in  the  teachings  of  the  various  religions,  as  well  as  in 
the  explanations  of  philosophers,  leave  gaps,  things  tmac- 
counted  for,  in  the  diains  of  thought  whidi  have  not  been 
filled.  The  world  at  large  has  not  yet  looked  to  Sweden- 
borg  for  an  answer,  but  in  his  writit^  it  is  given  in  a  way 
that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mind  that  can  follow 
htm.  Indeed,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  so,  because  item 
all  that  Swedenborg  himself  says,  as  well  as  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  writings,  it  is  evident  that  his  mission  as  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  largely  consisted  in  revealing  truths  of 
life  from  the  Word,  and  expressing  and  explaining  them 
in  a  way  that  can  be  grasped  by  man's  rational  intelligence, 
so  that  he  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  ''enter  understand- 
ingly  into  the  mysteries  of  faith.'' 

In  trying  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  Swedenborg's 
teaching  on  this  subject,  the  writer  has  found  that  unless, 
while  studying  it,  the  process  of  creation  is  kept  in  mind, 
the  attention  is  apt  to  be  centered  too  exclusively  on  some 
particular  statements  and  passages  without  considering 
their  dependence  on  other  passages  of  equally  great  impor- 
tance. But  with  this  process  in  mind,  all  the  different 
statements,  scattered  as  they  are  through  many  volumes, 
can  be  marshalled  into  line  and  seen  to  form  one  logically 
dear  teaching,  satisfactory  to  the  reason  so  far  as  the 
reason  of  man  is  able  to  grasp  the  creative  work  of  Infinite 
Life. 

Of  the  teachings  whidi  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the 
subject  the  most  important  perhaps  is  this,  that  the  natural 
plane  of  life  is  the  means  emfdoyed  by  the  Lord  for  the 
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creation  of  ^ritual  beings  who  can  receive  life  and  feel 
it  as  their  own,  and  so  be  able  to  put  it  to  such  use  as  they 
themselves  individually  may  decide.  This  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  if  man  were  not  created  a  natural  man,  with  exis- 
tence in  the  natural  world,  he  would  not  be  able  to  fed 
the  life  in  him  as  his  own  or  to  use  it  according  to  his  own 
will,  and  that  without  this  ability  he  could  not  come  into 
existence  as  an  individual  spirit.  It  therefore  also  implies 
that  the  creation  of  angels  or  spirits  who  never  have  lived 
as  natural  men  on  this  or  some  other  earth  is  unthinkable, 
and  that  such  an  idea  can  have  been  evolved  only  by  the 
phantasy  of  some  man  unacquainted  with  the  nature  ot 
spiritual  life. 

Another  truth,  bearing  equally  with  diat  just  mentioned 
on  the  question  before  us,  is  that  the  creating  Life  is  Love 
itself  and  Substance  itself.  It  therefore  means  the  same 
thing  to  say  that  God  creates,  or  that  Life,  or  Love  creates, 
and  it  also  means  that  all  creation,  all  things,  spiritual,  nat- 
ural, and  material,  are  made  from  the  infinite  Substance, 
which  is  the  substance  of  infinite  Life,  or  Love,  or  God. 

To  the  mind  that  is  already  filled  with  old  ideas, 
theological  or  philosophical,  this  teaching  seems  at  first 
sight  to  emphasize  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  evil  instead  of  removing  it  If  everything  is  created 
from  the  substance  of  God  himself,  the  reasoning  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  pantheistic  philosophy,  which 
sees  in  the  visible  universe  only  an  emanation,  or  coming 
forth  to  view,  of  God  Himself.  It  would  seem  to  substitute 
the  visible  universe,  including  everything  in  it,  great  and 
small,  good  and  evil,  for  the  invisible,  infinite  God  of  Love 
and  Truth.  It  would  seem  to  give  us  matter  and  the  forces 
of  nature  as  a  God  to  worship. 

But  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  do  not  teach  diat  the 
natural  substances  contained  in  the  visible  universe  are  the 
substances  of  God,  but  that  they  are  tnade  from  them. 

It  is  true  that  he  says: — "The  Divine,  which  is  substance 
in  itself,  or  the  only  and  sole  substance,  is  that  from  which 
exists  all  and  everything  that  is  created,  therefore  God  is 
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an  in  all  in  the  universe''  (Divine  Lave  and  Wisdom,  n. 
198) ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  some  have  seen  this  truth, 
that  God  must  Himself  be  the  sole  and  only  substance,  but 
they  have  not  dared  to  give  it  more  dian  a  first  thought, 
being  afraid  that  it  would  lead  them  to  a  ''Gordian  knot,'* 
inqiossible  to  untie,  or  to  confirm  themselves  in  the  panthe- 
istic teaching  that  the  universe  is  God.  And  he  proceeds 
to  say  that  '^although  God  created  the  universe  and  all 
things  therein  from  himself,  still  there  is  not  anything  at 
all  in  the  created  universe  which  is  God."  (Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,  n.  283.) 

How  the  Gordian  knot,  which  is  seemingly  implied  in 
the  statement  that  God  is  all  in  all  in  the  universe,  and  that 
still  nothing  in  it  is  God,  could  be  untied,  Swedenborg 
learned  through  his  ccmscious  experience  in  the  spiritual 
world,  where  he  could  observe  the  laws  of  creation  as  there 
manifested.  This  knowledge  he  gives  to  men  in  the  world 
who  are  able  to  receive  it,  in  his  doctrine  of  "discrete  de- 
grees" of  life  and  substance. 

This  is  the  very  basis  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  con- 
tained in  his  writings.  And  in  the  explanation  of  this 
doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  revealed  to  him  out 
of  heaven,  he  uses  all  his  knowledge  of  nature,  all  his  hu- 
man power  of  logical  thought,  and  all  his  capacity  for  ex- 
pressing his  thought  in  carefully  selected  words. 

This  doctrine  of  discrete  degrees  enables  us  to  follow 
and  in  a  measure  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  by  which  the  creation  is  ordered.  It  enables  us  to 
see  in  what  way  the  natural  creation  was  made  the  means 
for  the  ^iritual  creation.  It  allows  us  to  perceive  and 
understand  the  provisions  made  by  the  Lord,  even  before 
the  existence  of  the  natural  world,  for  the  reception  of  the 
spirit  when  it  leaves  this  world  after  its  separation  from 
the  material  body.  It  shows  us  how  these  provisions  make 
it  possible  for  our  spirits  to  live  a  real  and  complete  indi- 
vidual life  to  eternity. 

In  fact,  unless  we  clearly  understand  the  doctrine  of  dis- 
crete degrees,  we  can  not  get  a  rational  conception  of  the 
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laws  that  govern  the  influx  of  life  from  the  Lord  to  us,  artd 
which  make  it  possiUe  for  us  to  receive  it  and  feel  it  as 
our  own,  nor  without  it  can  we  see  the  tise  that  the  human 
life  on  earth  serves  for  the  develofHnent  of  life  in  the  spir- 
itual world. 

All  this  bears  more  or  less  directly  on  the  question  be- 
fore us. 

.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  that  such  discrete  degrees 
of  life  and  substance  exist  in  the  natural  world.  And  in 
making  this  clear  to  our  minds,  we  shall  also  be  able  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  what  Swedenborg  means  by  'discrete 
degrees,"  and  how  they  can  exist  also  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  many  substances  which  exist  in  the 
earth  also  exist  in  the  sun.  When  some  of  the  substances 
of  the  earth  are  brought  to  a  glowing  white  heat,  they 
show  the  same  kind  of  bars  in  the  spectrum  as  are  found 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  This,  of  course,  is  what  we 
should  expect  to  find,  as  Swedenborg  tells  us  that  the  sub- 
stances of  the  earth  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  activity 
of  the  sun  from  its  own  substances. 

This  gives  us  a  striking  illustration  of  discrete  d^jees 
of  material  substances.  Substances  found  on  earth  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  inactivity  seem  to  be  entirely  different  from 
substances  in  the  stm,  which  are  in  a  state  of  intense  activ- 
ity. When  some  of  the  inert  or  inactive  substances  of  the 
earth  are  brought  into  activity  by  heat,  they  are  seen  to 
be  the  same  as  substances  in  the  sun.  They  are  formed 
from  them,  but  exist  in  a  discrete  degree. 

When  we  consider  that  the  things  existing  in  nature, 
with  all  the  laws  that  govern  them,  have  their  correspond- 
ing counterpart  in  the  world  of  spirit  created  from  the 
substances  of  love  and  truth  there  existing,  we  get  an  illus- 
tration of  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  substances 
forming  and  constituting  the  spiritual  body  of  man  and  the 
infinite  substances  in  the  Divine  Creator.  The  substances 
which  compose  the  bodies  of  the  individual  spirits  are  made 
out  of  substances  from  the  infinite,  but  which  are  sent  out 
from  it,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  away  from  it,  and  which 
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then  come  into  a  state  of  inactivity.  Existing  in  this  state 
or  degree  of  discreteness,  they  are  then  acted  upon  by  tlie 
light  and  heat  of  the  spiritual  sun,  and  created  into  individ- 
ual forms  of  life  This  is  a  first  general  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  which  we  get  some  idea  by  understanding  the 
meaning  of  discrete  degrees  of  natural  substances. 

But  as  there  are  several  steps  taken  before  elements  from 
the  natural  sun  become  the  inert  substances  of  the  earth, 
so  there  are  several  discrete  d^^ees  of  activity  in  the  sub- 
stances proceeding  from  the  sim,  which  have  their  cor- 
responding counterpart  on  the  spiritual  plane  of  life,  and 
of  which  we  must  have  some  idea  before  we  can  see  how 
the  infinite  substances  in  the  Lord,  substances  which  are 
one  with  infinite  Love  and  Wisdom,  can  be  differentiated 
and  come  into  existence  in  the  form  of  man's  affections  and 
thoughts. 

Remembering  that  everything  in  the  natural,  visible 
creation  is  symbolical  of  the  internal  spiritual,  we  turn  to 
it  for  illustration.  The  atmospheres  which  proceed  from 
the  sun  and  surround  the  earth  may  serve  as  such. 

The  purest  atmo^here  proceding  from  the  sun  is  the 
aura,  and  the  elements  composing  it  serve  as  media  for 
forces  or  motions  that  can  not  be  measured  by  time.  It 
holds  all  bodies,  great  and  small,  in  their  places,  and  we 
know  the  forces  which  are  the  result  of  its  activity  under 
the  names  of  gravitation  and  cohesion. 

The  next  atmosphere  we  call  ether.  It  seems  to  be 
created  by  other  substances  thrown  out  from  the  sun,  and 
which  convey  its  activity  with  less  instantaneous  rapidity. 
We  can  at  least  measure  the  waves  in  the  ether  that  bring 
light  and  heat  from  the  sun  to  us. 

Finally,  the  air,  which  is  the  third  and  grossest  of  the 
atmospheres  surrounding  the  earth,  contains  other  elements 
from  the  stm  which  are  needed  for  the  creation  of  organic 
forms  of  life,  and  is  mixed  with  vapors  and  exhalations 
from  both  inorganic  and  oi^;anic  substances  on  earth,  which 
combine  with  the  proper  elements  of  the  air  in  different 
ways.    It  is  necessary  for  our  breathing,  and,  by  breathing. 
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dements  in  it  are  brought  into  the  lungs  and  through  them 
tmited  with  the  body. 

The  elements  of  the  purest  atmosphere,  the  aura,  seem 
to  pervade  all  space  in  the  universe.  It  not  only  holds  the 
planets  in  their  permanent  positions  relative  to  their  suns 
and  to  each  other,  but  it  also  holds  all  the  suns  in  their 
places  relative  to  each  other.  As  the  force  of  gravitation, 
or  rather  the  medium  of  it,  it  acts  on  the  largest  bodies  as 
well  as  on  the  smallest,  deciding  their  positions  and  orbits. 
It  also  penetrates  the  matter  of  all  bodies,  for  as  the  me- 
dium of  cohesion  it  acts  on  the  minutest  of  particles  every- 
where, determining  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  arranging  all  for  use  in  the  further  processes  of  cre- 
ation. 

It  does  not  change  from  aura  into  ether,  and  from  ether 
into  air,  but  the  purer,  finer  elements  of  the  aura  are  within 
those  of  the  ether,  performing  their  own  work,  moving  in 
their  own  way,  without  detriment  or  hindrance  from  the 
elements  of  the  ether.  Within  the  elements  of  the  air  are 
the  elements  of  both  the  ether  and  the  aura.  The  air 
waves,  which  bring  sound  to  our  perception  by  vibratii^ 
the  drums  of  our  ears,  move  at  a  rate  no  faster  than  can  be 
easily  measured,  still  they  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  immensely  more  rapid  waves  in  the  ether,  which  ccrni- 
municate  light  to  our  eyes,  nor  with  the  instantaneous 
action  of  the  aura,  which  binds  all  things  together.  The 
ether  is  within  and  penetrates  the  air,  and  the  aura  is  within 
and  penetrates  both  the  ether  and  the  air,  and  the  sun  works 
through  all  three  in  different  ways,  in  discrete  degrees  of 
activity,  to  bring  about  the  conditions  necessary  for 
organic  life  on  earth.  All  the  atmos{^eres  are  elements 
from  the  sun,  existing  in  discrete  degrees. 

Passing  over  to  the  spiritual  creation,  we  are  taught  that 
the  Lord  is  Infinite  Love  itself.  This  love  can  not,  as  it  is 
in  itself,  or  in  its  infinity,  come  to  the  perception  of  any 
finite  created  being,  much  less  be  received  by  any  one.  As 
a  first  step  of  accommodation  to  those  He  creates,  the  Lord, 
or  the  Infinite  Love,  sends  out  from  himself  Divine  sub- 
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stance,  and  from  this  He  creates  the  first  finite,  or  His 
infinite  love  finited  in  such  a  d^^ree  that  it  can  be  perceived 
by  created  spirits  and  thus  reveal  something  of  His  infinity 
to  them.  All  of  His  infinite  love  dwells  within  and  works 
through  this  first  finited  form  of  Himself,  which  is  the  sun 
of  the  spiritual  world  Prom  it  are  sent  out  the  substances 
by  which  all  things,  spiritual,  natural,  and  material  are 
made,  and  these  std>stances  ccmvey  his  love  to  the  re- 
ceiving forms  of  life  which  He  creates.  Materially,  we 
receive  it  as  heat  and  light  from  the  natural  sun,  the  means 
by  which  our  bodily  wants  are  supplied.  Naturally,  we 
receive  that  love  as  good  natural  affections  and  in  the  form 
of  precepts  guiding  our  understanding  of  orderly  life. 
Spiritually,  we  receive  it  as  the  rays  from  the  Lord's  own 
love  and  wisdom,  spiritual  warmth  and  light,  and  we  rec- 
ognize Him  as  our  sun,  from  which  our  life  flows,  His  life 
in  us,  and  we  perceive  far  above  us  Himself  within  that 
sun,  through  which  the  infinity  of  His  love  beccwnes  per- 
ceptible to  us  as  the  source  of  all  life,  though  always  be- 
yond and  above  our  finite  power  of  reception  and  percep- 
tion. 

We  are  taught  that  Infinite  Love,  or  the  Lord  as  He  is 
in  Himself,  acts  from  within  that  sun  and  that  He  sends 
out  elements  from  it  out  of  which  He  creates  spiritual  at- 
mosj^ieres  and  from  them  corresponding  natural  atmos- 
I^eres  through  the  natural  sun. 

In  the  highest  of  these  atmospheres,  the  one  sent  out 
immediately  from  the  spiritual  sun,  are  elements  of  love 
and  wisdom  from  the  Lord,  accommodated  to  the  highest 
possible  state  in  created  men,  in  those  celestial  men  whose 
affections  and  thoughts  are  formed  most  directly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Lord's  love  to  give  of  Himself,  which 
love  pervades  and  binds  together  all  creation  for  his  pur- 
poses. They  feel  it  as  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor, 
and  their  individual  affections  and  thoughts  are  formed  or 
built  up  by  the  elements  from  the  Lord's  own  life  in  this 
the  highest  of  spiritual  atmospheres. 

The  next  atmosphere  is  created  by  the  Lord  from  ele- 
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ments  of  love  and  wisdom  in  a  discrete  degree  from  those 
in  the  first.  These  elements,  like  those  in  the  first  atmos- 
phere, are  animated,  made  alive  and  active,  by  the  Lord's 
love  of  giving  of  Himself,  but  mediately  through  the  first 
atmosphere,  and  so  they  become  accommodated  to  the  re- 
ception and  upbuilding  Of  ^ritual  men,  who  receive  the 
Lord's  life,  not  so  directly  into  their  affections,  but  medi- 
ately through  the  intelligent  reception  of  wisdom  in  the 
form  of  truth,  and  thence  into  their  affections. 

The  last  and  least  active  of  the  spiritual  atmospheres  is 
formed  or  created  from  elements  of  love  and  wisdom, 
which  are  so  far  removed  from  the  Lord's  infinite  love  of 
giving  of  Himself,  that  they  retain  very  little  energy  from 
Him,  but  they  are  animated  and  put  into  activity  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  influence  frcMn  the  Lord  through  the  higher 
atmospheres,  which  pervade  and  act  upon  this  lowest  atmos- 
phere in  a  way  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  aura 
and  ether  pervade  and  act  upon  the  air.  These  elements 
are  accommodated  to  the  capacity  for  reception  and  to  the 
upbuilding  of  those  men  whose  forms  of  thought  and  af- 
fection are  decided  and  built  up  by  obedience  to  the  Lord's 
influence  through  others  rather  tiian  by  a  conscious  per- 
ception either  of  His  love  in  their  affections  or  of  His 
wisdom  in  their  intelligent  thought. 

We  are  further  taught  that  from  the  spiritual  sun,  which 
acts  from  the  Lord's  own  infinite  love  of  giving  of  Himself, 
other  elements  of  His  own  substance  arc  sent  out,  so  accom- 
modated to  the  lower  creation,  that  they  have  no  life  left 
in  themselves  from  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  that  from 
these  substances  is  created  the  natural  sun,  in  which  they 
become  pure  fire,  or  the  purest  of  natural  substances.  The 
spiritual  atmospheres,  created  out  of  the  living  substances 
of  the  Lord's  own  love  and  wisdom,  are  behind,  or  rather 
within  the  atmospheres  proceeding  from  the  natural  sun. 

The  infinite  power,  therefore,  of  the  Lord  himself,  the 
power  of  Love  itself  to  give  of  itself,  controls,  through 
the  spiritual  atmospheres,  the  nattiral  creation.  His  infin- 
ite power  gives  to  the  sun  its  energy  and  creates  the  forces 
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we  know  as  iiatural,  all  for  the  purpose  of  creating  man. 
So  man  is  natural  as  to  the  nature  built  up  through  the  sun 
from  natural  substances,  and  he  is  spiritual  as  to  the  part 
which  allows  him  to  receive  influences  through  the  spiritual 
atmo^heres  of  love  and  truth  from  the  Lord,  and  to  feel 
them  as  his  own  life  in  the  form  of  affections  and  thoughts. 

He  may  let  the  impressions  from  his  senses  decide  the 
form  of  his  thoughts  and  the  quality  of  his  affections,  or 
he  may  let  the  inner  influences  from  the  Lord  upon  his 
spiritual  senses  decide  them.  He  has  freedom  of  choice, 
which  sets  him  apart  from  the  animals  and  makes  him  a 
man,  a  living  spirit  with  individual  thouglits  and  affections 
according  to  his  individual  reception  of  life,  and  he  will 
live  as  an  individual  after  the  spiritual  part  of  him  is 
separated  from  the  natural  by  the  death  of  the  body. 

In  the  spiritual  world  each  individual  spirit  is  received 
into  one  of  the  atmospheres  of  that  world,  constituted  of 
elements  from  the  Lord  in  discrete  d^jees — ^into  one  or 
another  according  to  whether  his  reception  of  life  from  the 
Lord  during  his  abode  on  earth  has  prepared  him  to  live  in 
a  higher  or  lower  atmosphere  of  love  and  wisdom.  The 
elements  from  the  Lord's  infinite  substance,  pervading  all 
these  atmospheres,  furnish  not  only  an  atmosphere,  in 
which  individual  spirits  can  live  and  breathe,  but  every-' 
thing  that  their  spiritual  organisms  need  for  their  external 
subsistence,  and  all  that  makes  that  world  as  real  and  com^ 
I^ete  to  the  spiritual  senses,  as  this  world  is  to  the  bodily 
ones.  They  are  living  substances  from  the  Lord's  own 
love  and  wisdom,  and,  abcomfmodating  themselves  instan** 
taneously  to  the  states  of  those  in  the  spiritual  world,  they 
are  created  into  real  forms  of  good  or  truth  corresponding 
to  the  needs,  the  affections,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  spirits 
that  dwell  in  them.  In  that  way  the  Lord  continually  fur« 
ntshes  out  of  His  own  life  food  for  their  bodies  correspond- 
ing to  their  needs  and  desires,  and  an  environment  corres- 
ponding to  their  affection  for  good  and  their  reception  of 
wisdcxn.  This  environment  in  general  is  as  oxistant  as 
the  affection  for  good  with  the  spirits  is  constant,  but 
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diangcs  in  particulars  in  correspondence  with  the  changes 
takingplace  in  the  individual  spirit  with  regard  to  his  ideas 
of  truth. 

If  now  we  try  to  bring  together  the  rays  of  light  pre- 
sented in  the  different  aspects  of  the  teaching  given  the 
Mew  Church  through  the  Lord's  servant,  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg,  which  we  have  considered  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  evil,  we  find: — 

I.  That,  as  the  endowment  with  freedom  to  choose  be^ 
.tween  two  kinds  of  influences,  is  essential  to  man,  in  order 
that  the  life  he  receives  from  liife  itself  may  have  perma- 
nent form  and  existence,  and  be  felt  as  his  own,  the  natural 
creation  was  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  as  the 
ultimate  means  for  that  end. 

Prom  this  it  necessarily  follows,  diat  the  possibility  of 
man's  using  the  life  he  feels  as  his  own,  in  accordance  with 
what  from  the  impressions  upon  his  bodily  senses  and  nat- 
tual  mind  appears  to  him  best,  is  inherent  in  creation. 
•  Prom  this  it  also  follows  that  these  impressions  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  awaken  in  the  man  feelings 
and  thoughts  more  or  less  inharmonious  and  contrary  to 
those  accompanying  the  influx  of  life  from  the  Lord's  love 
and  wisdom. 

Evil  is  originated  when  man  chooses  to  follow  such  im- 
pressions from  the  bodily  senses,  rather  than  the  impulses 
from  the  Lord's  love,  or  the  truth  respecting  His  love. 

Evil  so  originated  becomes  a  lasting  reality,  as  man  con- 
tinues to  let  such  impressions  decide  the  quality  of  his  love 
and  the  form  of  his  thoughts. 

The  possibility  of  evil  is  thus  provided  for  in  the  laws 
or  order  of  creation. 

Its  coming  into  real  and  lasting  existence  is  caused  by 
man. 

.  2.  In  the  next  place  from  what  we  are  taught  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Lord  accommodates  His  life,  His  love, 
and  His  wisdom  to  the  capacity  of  or  reception  with  men 
jn  different  states  of  life,  sending  life  from  Himself  in 
different  atmospheres,  in  which  men  as  spirits,  after  being 
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separated  from  the  material  body,  can  live  complete  indi- 
vidual lives  in  different  states  or  degrees  of  love  and 
wisdom,  we  must  omclude  that  when  man,  conscious-  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  first  came  into  existence  in  this  world,  all 
the  influences  upon  him  through  the  spiritual  atmospheres 
were  wholly  good,  there  being  then  no  evil  atmospheres 
in  the  spiritual  world. 

Prom  the  teaching  that  the  natural  creation  is  from  the 
same  Divine  proceeding,  we  must  conclude  also  that  the 
impressions  that  the  first  men  received  from  nature  through 
their  senses  were  all  good  on  the  natural  plane  of  life. 
Accordingly  a  complete  and  orderly,  and  therefore  happy,^ 
natural  life,  without  evil,  must  have  been  possible  for  man; 
aye,  not  only  possible,  but  seemingly  very  much  easier  than 
it  is  for  men  now.  Both  planes  of  life  being  in  Divine 
order,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  lead  a  natural  life,  which  would  not  in  any 
way  come  in  conflict  with  the  exercise  and  development  of 
their  sfuritual  life  in  the  form  of  affections  and  thoughts 
bom  l^  influx  through  the  spiritual  atmospheres,  which 
carried  the  Lord's  own  love  and  wisdom  to  them,  unsullied 
by  any  evil. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  possibility  of  evil  is  inr 
herent  in  the  order  of  creation,  it  is  not  therefore  a  neces- 
sity, as  some  thinkers  have  held.  They  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  by  observing  that  evil  by  its  contrast  with  good 
can  excite  men  to  good,  and  stimulate  their  efforts  to  over- 
come the  evil  itself.  Some  readers  of  Swedenborg  have 
found  ground  for  such  a  belief  in  his  doctrine  of  equilibrium 
between  the  influx  from  heaven  and  that  from  hell,  in 
which  man  is  during  his  earthly  life.  They  have  under- 
stood this  to  mean  that  without  this  equilibrium  man  could 
not  have  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  that 
without  such  freedom  of  choice  man  is  not  man,  and  can 
have  no  permanent  existence,  and  therefore  that  evil  is  a 
necessity — ^and  a  permanent  necessity.  But  this  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  writings.  The  freedom  of  choice  necessary 
is  that  between  two  sets  of  influences,  and  this  necessity 
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is  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  the  natural  world  as  a 
matrix  for  the  reception  of  spirit,  and  by  man's  being  first 
created  as  to  his  consciousness  a  natural  man. 

The  men  of  the  first  church  on  earth  were  created  spir- 
itual and  celestial  from  being  natural.  This  means  that 
although  of  a  celestial  and  spiritual  origin,  they  were  at 
first  conscious  only  on  the  plane  of  nature.  Their  lives  on 
this  plane  were  no  doubt  orderly — it  could  not  be  otherwise 
as  the  whole  of  nature  was  in  Divine  order.  But  the  nat- 
ural life  is  of  a  lower  order  than  the  spiritual,  and  when 
men  became  conscious  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  spiritual 
promptings  from  the  Lord  were  received  in  their  conscious- 
ness, they  could  choose  a  good  of  the  lower  life,  even  if 
that  choice  compelled  them  to  stifle  some  impulse  from  the 
higher  life 

Such  choice  is  the  origin  of  evil,  for  it  destroys  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  planes  of  life,  and  perverts  the 
forms  of  man's  affections  and  thoughts  from  orderly  to 
disorderly,  from  good  to  evil.  But  the  forms  and  quality 
of  these  affections  and  thoughts  thus  produced  will  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  the  man,  seeing  the  results,  abandons  his 
wrong  choice.  Even  the  impression  on  the  spirit  from  the 
memory  of  the  wrong  choice  will  be  removed  or  become 
quiescent  when  he  is  translated  to  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
atmospheres  of  love  and  wisdom  prepared  for  him  by  the 
Lord  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the  influence 
that  passes  through  him  to  men  on  earth  will  be  undisturbed 
by  the  temporary  evil  affections  and  thoughts  he  had  chosen 
to  follow  at  some  time  or  other  dunng  his  earthly  life. 
Only  by  persisting  iii  the  choice  of  what  is  pleasing  to  his 
natural  senses,  even  when  the  results  are  detrimental  to  his 
spiritual  life,  does  man  himself  give  lasting  reality  to  evil. 

The  Lord  has  provided  for  a  variety  of  forms  of  life  to 
inhabit  the  atmospheres  of  the  spiritual  world  as  unlimited 
as  is  the  number  of  meii  who  have  existed  and  who  may 
hereafter  come  into  existence  on  earth.  But  all  the  forms 
for  receiving  life  from  Him,  that  He  has  provided,  are 
good  forms,  receiving  life  from  Him  as  love  and  wisdom 
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in  different  degrees,  in  different  ways,  moved  and  bound 
together  by  His  love  of  giving  of  Himself  to  others. 

This  teaching  is  all  harmonious.  It  is  all  in  accordance 
with  what  real  knowledge  we  have  of  natural  and  spiritual 
law.  It  foils  in  line  with  the  ^iritual  explanation  given 
of  the  fall  of  man,  as  related  in  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and 
above  all,  it  is  in  full  accord  with  that  central  teaching, 
which  is  like  a  brilliant  stone,  of  which  all  other  teachings 
are  but  different  aspects  or  faces — the  teaching  that  Swe- 
denborg  so  often  repeats,  and  which  is  summarized  in  the 
words  that  "the  Lord's  end  in  view  in  creation  is  a  heaven 
formed  from  the  human  race." 

As  no  evil  can  enter  heaven,  the  Lord  Creator,  Infinite 
Love  and  Life,  has  not  created  evil  nor  provided  in  his 
creation  for  the  necessity  of  evil.  Man's  disobedience  tq 
the  laws  of  love  is  the  sole  cause  of  evil  being  bom  into 
the  world,  and  his  persistent  disobedience  is  that  which 
makes  evil  lasting,  first  in  the  forms  of  his  affections  and 
thoughts  and  their  effect  on  his  will  and  his  understanding, 
until,  when  he  leaves  the  body,  he  is  evil  in  a  spiritual  em- 
bodiment, a  perverse  form  of  the  Lord's  love  and  wisdom. 

The  Lord  permits  him  to  form  to  himself  out  of  the 
substances  in  the  lowest  spiritual  atmosphere  things  corres> 
ponding  to  his  perversions  of  love  and  wisdom,  and  so  to 
form  for  himself  an  atmosphere  and  a  home  in  the  spiritual 
world  adapted  to  the  kind  of  life  which  he  loves.  The 
Lord  permits  even  the  creative  life  proceeding  from  Him- 
self to  pass  through  these  evil  spirits  on  its  way  through 
the  atmospheres  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as  through 
the  angeb.  As  the  evil  spirits  are  nearer  to  the  natural 
plane  of  life  than  the  angels,  this  permission  seemingly 
allows  the  evil  to  grow  in  strength  and  permanency.  Evil 
forms,  embodying  influences  from  the  hells,  come  into 
existence  in  nature,  and  worse  forms  of  evil  in  men,  as  they 
receive  those  influences. 

Swedenborg  tells  us  that  this  power  of  the  hells,  formed 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  last  ^iritual  atmosphere,  had  at 
one  time  grown  so  strong  that  it  encroached  upon  and 
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threatened  to  destroy  the  heavenly  societies  in  the  higher, 
purer  altitudes  of  the  same  atmosphere.  But  he  also  tells 
us  that  this  power  has  been  reduced  through  the  victory  of 
good  over  evil,  of  truth  over  falsity,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  created  spirits  of  men  can  not  defeat  or  overrule 
the  Lord's  own  purpose  in  creation — the  forming  of  a 
heaven  out  of  the  human  race. 

The  Lord's  creation  is  still  going  on.  If  evil  is  permitted 
to  exist  and  to  wield  power,  even  that  will  have  to  serve 
His  ultimate  purpose  and  aim. 

The  teaching  in  the  writings  on  the  permanence  of  evil 
is  apparently  as  clear,  definite,  and  logical  as  is  that  on  its 
origin. 

{We  are  taught  that  the  ruling  love  of  man  is  his  life. 
That  if  the  ruling  love  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
the  material  body  is  evil,  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  good 
will  being  bom  in  him  no  longer  exists,  and  that  he  will 
remain  a  form  of  evil  life  to  eternity.  The  life  from  the 
Lord  will  go  out  to  him  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  to  the 
angels,  but  as  it  reaches  his  consciousness  the  Lord's  love 
of  giving  to  others  will  in  him  be  turned  into  the  love  of 
taking  from  others  for  himsdf .  The  Lord's  wisdom  show- 
ing true  ways  of  doing  good  to  others,  will  in  his  perverted 
form  of  understanding  be  turned  into  thoughts  about  the 
easiest  way  of  enjoying  life  for  himself  and  of  depriving 
others  of  something  for  his  benefit  And  this  perverted 
love  and  these  evil  thoughts  rule  in  him  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  be  perfectly  heedless  of  any  commandments  forbid- 
ding him  to  think  in  accordance  with  them.  Nothing  can 
deter  him  except  punishments  administered  f  rcmi  without, 
punishments  which  bring  so  much  pain  and  agony  diat 
from  sheer  fear  of  them  he  desists.  As  long  as  that  fear 
lasts  it  affects  his  outer  demeanor  and  he  may  seemingly 
lead  an  orderly  life,  but  the  love  of  evil  is  unchanged  within 
him,  and  as  soon  as  the  fear  wears  off  he  will  act  according 
to  the  promptings  of  that  love  as  surely  as  he  is  permitted 
to  live. 

In  short,  the  state  of  the  evil  in  the  other  world  is  very 
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much  like  that  of  a  great  number  of  men  now  living  on 
earth,  the  chief  difference  being  that  those  living  here  may 
not  consciously  suffer  on  account  of  their  evil,  and  diat 
they  may  meet  with  some  experience  that  will  penetrate 
the  shell  of  selfishness  which  has  enclosed  the  remains  of 
good  stored  up  by  the  Lord  through  the  influences  from 
Him,  from  the  heavens,  and  from  persons  living  in  the 
world,  which  they  have  had  during  their  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Such  experience  may  open  the  way  for  heavenly 
influence  upon  the  will  for  good  still  remaining  in  their 
interiors;  their  understandings  may  in  such  states  be  lifted 
up  to  perceive  the  evil  in  which  they  are  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  what  true  life  is.  Their  awakened  good  will,  keeping 
this  glimpse  in  view,  may  stir  them  with  a  desire  to  live 
according  to  the  light  of  truth  which  the  elevated  under- 
standing has  seen,  ^nd  as  they  persevere  a  new  will  or  life 
may  be  bom  in  them  from  the  Lord,  and  a  new  man  with 
a  new  way  of  looking  on  life  be  the  result 

In  the  other  life,  as  we  are  taught,  the  opportunity  for 
such  experiences  is  lacking,  and  the  reason  is  diat  the 
awakening  of  the  remains  into  activity  must  come  through 
some  impression  while  the  mind  is  still  living  in  the  natural 
world.  After  the  death  of  the  body,  the  mind  is  with- 
drawn from  contact  with  the  natural  world  except  through 
the  memory  of  what  has  been.  Even  that  is  quiescent  but 
can,  when  it  pleases  the  Lord,  be  presented  to  the  life,  so 
that  every  thing,  every  impression  made  on  the  mind  dur- 
ing life  in  the  body,  every  experience  that  calls  forth  a 
thought  in  the  tmderstanding  or  an  affection  in  the  will 
may,  so  to  speak,  be  lived  over  again.  But  all  these  experi- 
ences have  been  used.  The  revived  memory  of  them  can 
at  the  most  explain  to  the  spirit  why  his  state  is  such  as  it 
is,  and  that  his  sufferings  are  the  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  The  memory  which  still  connects  the  spirit  with 
the  natural  world  is  the  very  covering  or  envelope  that 
hcdds  his  individual  life  together  and  decides  its  form.  It 
is  the  ''limbus,''  which  the  spirit  of  man  brings  with  him 
from  his  life  in  the  world,  and  without  which  he  would  be 
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diffused  and  cease  to  exist  as  an  individual.  It  cannot 
connect  him  with  the  world  in  a  way  to  bring  new  and 
more  powerful  influences  to  bear  upon  his  natural  mind, 
penetrating  it  and  calling  forth  the  image  of  the  Lord  in 
his  interiors,  and  the  remains  will  therefore  be  forever 
closed  up  within  him.  With  them  dosed  up,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  him  to  respond  to  the  Lord's  unceasing  love — he  will 
remain  the  same  forever. 

This  teaching  surely  seems  dear,  and  capable  of  bdng 
understood  in  but  one  way;  the  inevitable  conclusion  being 
that  tiie  hells  will  remain  forever,  because  of  the  permanent 
quality  of  the  evil  in  the  individual  spirits  composing  them. 


PERSONAL  NOTE: 

While  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  on  this  subject  now  appear 
to  me  to  admit  of  no  serious  doubt,  I  am  aware  that  some  sincere 
and  intelligent  New-Churchmen  believe  that  all  eventually  will  be 
saved.  As  at  one  time  I  held  similar  views  it  occurs  t,o  me  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  my  for- 
mer opinion,  as  wdl  as  those  that  afterwards  led  me  to  reconsider 
it  and  to  change  my  position. 

When  I  first  came  into  the  Church  my  thoughts  were  sp  filled 
with  other  teachings  of  the  doctrines  that  the  question  of  the 
eternity  of  the  helb  assumed  no  prominent  place.  It  was  n<A.  until 
later,  whoi  preparing  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  rdation  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  men  on  earth,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
manence of  evil  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  me  to  come  in  con- 
flict with  other  aspects  of  the  subject  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg.  Then  I  met  with  some  difficulties,  and  although  for 
the  time  being  I  put  them  aside  they  returned,  and  the  idea  grew 
in  my  mind  that  inferences  could  be  drawn  frpm  what  Sweden- 
borg says  on  other  topics  which  point  to  the  eventual  salvation  of 
every  spirit  in  hdl.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  writings  two  lines 
of  thought  are  continually  appearing  which  never  can  be  made 
to  harmonize  completdy.  In  one  is  the  central  truth  that  the  end 
of  creation  is  a  heaven  formed  from  the  human  race ;  also  the  doc- 
trine of  remains,  and  the  teaching  that  punishments  are  inflicted 
only  for  a  good  purpose.  In  the  other,  what  is  said  of  man's  ruling 
love,  which  cannot  be  changed  after  death,  and  of  the  "limbus.'* 

Reading  Tafd's  'Documents,"  and  Worcester's  'T-ife  and  Mis- 
sion pi  Swedenborg,"  (pp.  218-223,  S^b  ed.)  I  had  been  inter- 
ested to  see  the  changes  that  tojok  place  in  Swedenborg's  concqn 
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tkxis  during  the  first  years  of  his  illutmnatioii.  Apparently,  np 
to  the  time  of  writing  the  Arcana  he  held  the  view  that  eventually 
an  would  be  stripped  of  their  desires  to  do  evil,  and  hy  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  would  be  taken  from  the  hells.  To  be  sure,  as  his 
experience  in  the  spiritual  world  went  on,  and  espedaOy  after  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Last  Judgment,  he  came  to  see  that  the 
states  he  had  lopked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  hells  were  in  fact 
states  of  vastation  from  which  those  vastated  cotdd  be  released 
and  lifted  up  to  heaven  by  the  means  of  the  salvation  provided 
by  the  Second  C6ming  of  the  Lord,  but  that  those  who  were  really 
in  the  bells  proper  never  could  be  rdeased  tp  eternity. 

But,  I  reasoned,  Swedenborg's  experiences  in  the  spiritual 
world  lasted  only  a  few  years  after  the  Last  Judgment,  while  the 
effects  of  the  Lord's  Second  Qnning  will  continue  forever;  hence 
the  question  arose  whether  later  on  he  might  not  have  qome  to 
see  that  these  helk  of  which  he  speaks  were  also  in  reality  places 
of  vastation.  When  the  desire  to  do  the  evil  which  is  the  very 
life  of  a  spirit  in  hdl  becomes  dormant  from  fear  of  punishment, 
and  the  spirit  has  thereafter  almost  no  life  of  his  pwn,  will  it  not 
then  be  possible  for  the  Lord  to  reach  the  remains,  which  never 
have  been  taken  away,  and  from  them  to  create  a  new  life  as  he 
does  with  men  on  earth?  Or,  may  not  the  effects  of  the  Second 
Coming  continue  tp  grow  stronger  upon  men  on  earth,  ovtrccfat- 
ing  the  evils  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  hdls  gradually  lose  the 
basis  of  their  existence  and  be  closed  up?  Many  passages  from 
the  writings  seemed  to  confirm  these  views.  In  the  Spiritual 
Diary  (n.  2826)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  purpose  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wicked  spirit  in  the  hells  is  ''that  by  punishments 
and  torments  he  may  be  tempered  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  in  some 
good  spdety.'' 

Reasoning  on  these  and  other  simjlar  lines  I  finally  became 
convinced  that  the  punishments  of  hell  wotdd  ultimately  bring 
every  spirit  to  a  state  in  which  he  could  be  reached  by  the  saving 
power  of  the  Lord's  Humanity.  I  saw,  however,  that  this  con- 
ception of  the  ultimate  redemption  pf  every  spirit  from  hell  was 
not  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg  after  the  Last  Judgment  had 
taken  place,  and  I  then  came  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
personal  authority  of  Swedenborg  and  the  teaching  in  his  writ- 
ings, believing  that  his  personal  understanding  of  the  truth  did 
not  alwa3r8  agree  with  the  doctrines  revealed  through  him  when 
considered  in  their  brpader  aspect 

At  first  I  urged  these  views  with  some  persistence,  but  after 
a  time  the  desire  to  do  so  gradually  left  me  and  I  found  that 
when  speaking  about  the  consequences  of  not  shunning  evik  as 
sins  against  the  Lord  I  invariably  stopped  where  Swedenborg  did 
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— at  opportunities  left  behind— and  spoke  of  man  as  a  fixed  form 
pi  evil  or  of  good  after  death.  StiH  later,  while  preparing  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Swedenborg  and  his  Mission,  my  thoughts  were 
led  to  dwell  on  the  unique  way  in  which  during  his  whole  life 
Swedenborg  had  been  led  by  the  Lord.  The  keenness  of  his  in- 
tellect, the  wonderful  perspicuity  of  his  mind,  and  his  ability  to 
bring  together  observations  from  very  different  fidds  pf  research 
and  make  them  all  illustrate  spiritual  truths,  appeared  to  me  more 
wonderful  than  ever  before.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Lord's  lead- 
ing the  man,  making  use  of  all  his  natural  gifts  and  great  powers, 
guiding  his  life  so  that  he  might  devdop  for  the  service  in  store 
for  him»  held  my  thoughts  mqre  than  anything  f^st,  I  was  thus 
led  to  ask  myself  in  what  way  I  was  prepared  to  judge  in  the 
matter  of  Swedenborg's  personal  understanding  of  the  truth ;  how 
my  intelligence  compared  with  his  or  my  knowledge  of  nature  and 
the  world  compared  with  his.  The  more  I  reflected  the  more 
humiliated  I  felt  Certainly,  I  could  not  claim  a  special  guidance 
ot  the  Lord  or  any  illumination  of  my  rational  mind  to  be  com- 
pared with  Swedenborg's. 

In  this  way  I  came  to  lay  aside  the  conceptions  formed  in  the 
manner  above  rdated  and  humbly  to  accept  the  truth  as  it  is 
stated  by  Swedenborg  in  the  works  containing  the  doctiines  re- 
vealed to  the  Church  from  the  Lord  out  of  His  Word.  In  so 
doing  I  do  not  accept  it  on  Swedenborg's  personal  authority,  but 
because  I  can  perceive  and  tmderstand  that  the  Lord  could  speak 
thrji^ugh  his  understanding  of  the  things  he  had  been  enabled  to 
see  and  observe  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  He  so  spoke  to 
him  while  he  was  reading  the  Word,  and  revealed  to  him  die 
doctrines  which  guide  men  into  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Al^BERT  BjORCK. 
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DOCTRINE,— A  FRAGMENT.* 

It  was  not  the  writer's  privUege  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
sideration of  the  preliminary  theme  of  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  New-Church  Club  which  touched  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment  It  was  presented,  as  he  was  subsequently  in- 
formed, in  a  twofold  manner,  one  doctrinal,  the  other  from 
a  civil  standpoint  The  purpose  in  alluding  to  the  subject 
is  not  chiefly  to  bring  it  up  for  a  new  rehearsal,  but  mainly 
to  consider  the  method  of  presenting  a  doctrinal  view  on 
some  important  point  to  a  New-Church  audience. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  valued  and  dear  friend  some 
brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented has  been  furnished.  It  is  probably  far  briefer  than 
the  original  presentation,  but,  is  believed  to  contain  the  es> 
sence  of  the  matter.  It  consisted  essentially  in  a  reference 
to  a  passage  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  namely : 

''He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shaJl  be  surely 
put  to  death"  (Exodus  xxi,  12)  ; 
and  a  reference  to  ''Arcana  Cdelestia,''  n.  9349,  where  this 
conunandment  is  said  to  be  among  the  laws  that  have  not 
been  abrogated,  and  to  contain  "things  which  ought  wholly 
to  be  observed  and  done." 

^This  is  called  "a  fragment"  because,  as  will  be  seen,  out  of  a 
very  large  field  covered  by  the  subject  the  present  treatment 
touches  but  a  very  small  and  perhaps  isolated  portion  of  doctrine 
in  its  relation  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  certain  use  of  doctrine. 
If  the  use  of  doctrine  is  shown  in  the  concrete  example  discus- 
sing the  death  penalty  in  the  social  organism,  it  is  h|0(ped  that  the 
example  will  be  distinguished  sufficiently  from  the  relation  and 
use  of  doctrine  to  allow  these  fragments  to  stand  out  as  the  theme 
of  this  presentation. 

(Ediior^s  Note: — This  article  is  discussed  in  the  first  editorial  of 
this  issue,  entitled  The  Death  Penalty/') 
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This  reference  ta  the  "Arcana"  was  foUowed  by  three 
quotations : 

"According  to  this  judgment  it  shall  be  done  unto  him. 
This  signifies  that  there  shall  be  like  punishment'' 

(Ibid.  n.  9080.) 
"Punishment  shall  be  equal  to  the  fault."  (Ibid.  n. 

9137.) 
"There  shall  be  corresponding  punishment."  (Ibid.  n. 
9098.) 

The  friend  who  supplied  the  argument,  which  is  affirma- 
tive to  the  law  of  capital  punishment,  writes:  "I  said  to 
myself,  if  there  is  no  more  than  this  upon  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment,  it  is  enough,  if  it  is  true;  and  I  ac- 
cepted it  as  true,  because  we  are  told  that  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church  come  from  the  Lord  alone." 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  idea  of  capital 
punishment,  we  find  the  affirmation  of  the  holder  of  capital 
punishment  suiq)orted  first  by  a  passage  of  Scripture  and 
second  by  several  quotations  from  "the  doctrines," — a 
course  which  might  be  pursued  with  regard  to  any  doctrine. 
Putting  also  aside  the  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  this  law 
has  another  side,  we  note  the  holder's  implicit  coitGdence 
in  "the  doctrine"  which  he  quotes  as  coming  from  the  Lord 
alone. 

We  ask  then,  what  is  the  form  in  which  the  affirmative 
conclusion  is  presented?  It  is  this,  that  "the  punishment 
shall  be  equal  to  the  fault."  This  punishment  is  expressed 
in  milder  terms,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth" 
(Exodus  xxi,  24;  Leviticus  xxiv,  20;  Deuteronomy  xix, 
21).  This  is  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  the  Lord  quotes 
(Matthew  v,  38),  saying: 

"Yle  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

He  does  not  stop,  but  continues, — 

"But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whoso- 
ever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  chedc,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."     (Matthew  v,  38,  39.) 

It  is  well  known,  that  even  ministers  have  termed  acting 
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Upon  this  advice  "cowardly."  The  intention  here  is  not  to 
criticise  an  argument,  but  to  point  to  the  simple  fact,  that 
we  have  a  Scripture  teaching  from  the  Lord's  own  lips 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  another  that  was  valid  among 
those  of  the  Ancient  Church.  iWhoever  can  see  that  these 
two  passages  differ  totally  in  their  plain  literal  meaning 
will  at  least  pause  and  view  them  both,  and  weigh  them 
most  carefully — then  what?  deliberately  make  up  his  mind 
that  this  one  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong?  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  thoughtful  man  would  do  this— though 
we  know,  perhaps,  how  often  it  is  done.  But  what  is  the  re- 
sult if  such  procedure  is  embraced?  If  A  and  B  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive  of  each  other,  does  it  follow  that  if  A  is,  then 
B  is  not?  Much  as  it  may  seem  so  this  reasoning  is  incom- 
plete: for  though  denying  the  identity  of  A  and  B,  there 
is  not  a  virtual  denial  of  B  if  A  is.  This  is  rather  abstract. 
Let  us  make  it  concrete.  A  man  may,  with  such  present 
light  as  he  possesses,  not  be  able  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
God,  because  Man  and  the  Divine  appear  to  him  as  exclu- 
sive terms.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  if 
there  is  a  God,  then  Jesus  is  not,  i.e.,  that  He  is  a  non-ex- 
istent personality  or  a  non-entity.  We  may  still  gjant  that 
Jesus  is  a  real  man,  and  this  may  leave  the  way  open  to 
our  receiving  at  some  future  time  the  view  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divine  Man,  and  thus  open  the  door 
to  a  harmony  where  there  appears  at  present  lack  of  har- 
mony— even  contradiction. 

This  pausing  for  consideration  calls  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  basing  the  law  of  capital  punishment  upon  the  principle 
of  retaliation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Lord's  view  of  it 

Of  course  we  know  that  tliKc  harshness  of  retaliation  is 
softened  by  the  superimposed  view,  that  "the  protectibh 
of  human  society  demands  the  upholding  of  retaliatory 
measures."  When  this  protection  of  society  is  duly  empha- 
sized, it  is  then  assumed  that  we  have  eliminated  the  re- 
taliatory element  which  is  the  real  cause  of  difficulty:  and 
like  so  many  gentle  bliiidfoldings  we  accept  this,  and  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  covered  retaliation — ^that  is,  to  the  Lord's 
objection  to  it 
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Let  this  reasoning  for  the  present  suffice,  simply  to  allow 
a  thinking  mind  to  pause,  while  we  ponder  the  "y^  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said/'  and  the  momentous  ''But  I 
say  unto  you/' 

Before  we  return  to  it  in  another  form,  let  us  ask  another 
question:  Among  the  laws  that  ''ought  by  all  means  be 
observed  and  done,''  the  author  of  the  "affirmative  side" 
has  adduced  this  one,  "he  that  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he 
die,  shall  surely  die,"  but  has  not  quoted  two  other  very 
important  laws  of  the  same  category: 

"He  that  smiteth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death/'    (Exodus  xxi,  15.) 

"Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  (Exodus  xxii,  18.) 

Here  are  two  other  causes  and  by  the  terms  of  the  quoted 
principle,  "according  to  this  judgment  it  shall  be  done," 
one  who  strikes  father  or  mother  "shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,"  and  a  witch  shall  not  be  suffered  to  live.  Why  do 
not  the  men,  who  quote  passages  from  Swedenborg  in  sup- 
port of  their  views  affirming  extreme  penalty,  make  earnest 
propaganda  to  have  these  two  causes  embodied  in  the  law 
that  decrees  capital  punishment? 

I  am  told  however  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence  that  these  two  above  specified  causes  were 
in  die  Swedish  laws  (as  well  as  those  of  other  lands  in  the 
time  of  Swedenborg — for  were  not  witches  hanged  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts?  Nineteen  persons  executed  for  the 
same  cause  in  1692,  and  the  death  penalty  administered  for 
them  in  England  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century!)  Swedenborg  was  too  peace-loving  a  citizen  to 
stir  up  the  populace  against  a  law  he  might  personally  not 
have  approved,  and  too  sagacious  a  member  of  a  law-mak- 
ing body  to  propose  laws  previous  to  the  generally-felt  ne^ 
for  them.  We  know  how  in  financial  matters  pressing  hard 
upon  the  nation  after  a  disastrous  war  he  was  foremost  in 
proposing  wise  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  country;  and  how 
for  the  sake  of  staying  the  d^jading  vice  of  drink  among 
his  fellow-citizens  he  advocated  most  humane  and  saga- 
cious measures,  which  seem  as  rational  in  our  day. 
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Doubtless  all  wise  thinkers  will  ag^ee  that  ungrateful 
and  sad  as  it  is  if  a  child  so  far  forgets  its  relation  to 
father  and  mother  as  to  strike  at  them — ^the  misdemeanor 
can  now  be  dealt  with  without  the  extreme  penalty.  If  we 
are  at  one  that  the  delusion  of  witchcraft  can  be  controlled 
widiout  the  degrading  penalty  of  hanging  or  quarter- 
ing those  judged  guilty  of  it,  may  we  not  ask,  what  has 
brought  on  the  change  since  Swedenborg^s  day?  What 
has  abrogated  a  number  of  Jewish  laws?  Swedenborg 
answers:  "they  have  been  abrogated  as  to  practice  at  this 
day."  Where?  'Where  the  Christian  Church  is."  Why? 
Because  it  "is  an  internal  church"  (Arcana  Ccelestia,  n. 
9349).  In  other  words,  the  Jewish  Church,  so  external 
that  it  was  not  even  a  church  but  the  representative  of  a 
church,  was  so  external  that  it  needed  more  numerous,  and 
more  external,  bonds  for  restraint  than  the  Christian 
Church,  and  with  internal  restraints  growing,  external  laws 
were  abrogated.  Shall  we  say  that  abrogation  has  ceased 
several  hundred  years  ago?  Then  we  shall  be  equally  ready 
to  assert  that  the  internal  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  come  to  an  end — ^and  yet,  "the  crown  of  all 
the  churches"  has  only  begun  to  descend  "from  God  out 
of  heaven." 

But  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  "abrogation"  means  "an- 
nihilation." Swedenborg  has  shown  clearly  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  when  in  that  whole  most  lucid  number  (9349) 
he  summed  up  what  he  had  found  in  all  those  chapters, 
Exodus  xx-xxiii,  and  demonstrated  that  all  these  laws 
have  an  eternal  holy  Divine  meaning,  whether  still  in  force 
or  abrogated  and  perhaps  still  in  the  process  of  being  abro- 
gated— an  internal  sense  is  there,  binding  to  men  as  far 
as  they  can  enter  in,  because  bound  in  heaven,  and  indis- 
solubly  joined  with  the  Divine. 

'  If  tiben  there  are  laws  that  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
Church,  because  it  is  growing  interiorly,  and  neither  unruly 
children  nor  witches  are  put  to  death— though  in  Sweden- 
borg's  day  the  extreme  penalty  should  surely  be  visited 
upon  guilty  ones — shall  we  say,  "Oh,  yes,  these  are  minor 
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offenses;  but  it  is  different  with  murder?''  Shall  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  laws  valid  two  hundred  years  ago 
have  actually  been  abrogated,  because  "where  the  church 
is"  they  have  been  superseded  by  views  more  deeply  within 
the  letter?  We  need  not  stop  to  answer  these  self-evident 
questions.  But  let  us  turn  to  another  position.  Suppose 
we  are  not  quite  sure  on  this  point,  is  it  not  pertinent  to 
ask  ourselves.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
emphatically  contnands  us  in  one  place,  without  any  modi- 
fication whatever,  saying: 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kiU" 
and  then  as  unequivocally  says  in  another 

"Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed"  (Genesis  ix,  6)  ? 
whether  a  man  be  killed  accidentally,  wilfully,  or  legally,  it 
is  killing,  and  one  law  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and  an- 
other says,  '^Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed!" 

These  laws  surely  are  not  harmonious  in  the  letter.  Shall 
we  meditate  for  a  while,  and  then  deliberately  say.  It  seems 
to  me  that  only  one  of  them  is  correct,  and  I  must  make 
a  decision  for  myself  which  is  right,  and  hunt  for  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  to  uphold  the  position  I  conscientiously 
take;  furthermore,  I  must  be  faithful. to  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg  and  hunt  for  passages  where  he  clearly  up- 
holds the  view  I  have  embraced  seriously,  earnestly,  and 
yes,  prayerfully? 

But  should  we  not  be  mindful  that  tliere  is  a  subtle 
danger  for  the  New  Church  as  it  has  been  in  the  former 
Christian  Church  to  sedc  to  eso^  from  a  dilemma  by  em- 
bracinfSf  either  horn,  whereby  the  other  may  be  annihilated 
— especially  when  one  passage  of  Scripture  is  in  apparent 
contradiction  with  another?  We  know  of  no  modem 
master-logician  who  with  so  consummate  skill  has  solved 
riddles  and  dilemmas  as  has  Swedenbot^,  and  it  seems  that 
his  guidance  is  of  inestimable  use  to  those  who  will  pa^ 
tiently  follow  him,  for  he  clears  up  difficulties  not  by  his 
own  wisdom,  but  by  the  might  of  Him  Who  alone  can  <q>en 
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the  eyes  of  the  blind.    What  is  the  advice  of  our  wise  in- 
terpreter?   A  simple  story;  it  is  this: 

Doctrine  of  genuine  truth  may  ...  be  fully  drawn  from  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word:  for  the  Word  in  that  sense  is  like  a 
man  clothed,  but  whpse  face  is  bare,  and  his  hands  also  bare.  All 
the  things  which  pertain  to  man's  life,  and  thus  to  his  salvation, 
are  naked  there,  but  the  rest  are  clothed;  and  in  many  places 
where  they  are  clothed  they  show  through,  as  the  face  shows 
through  a  veil  of  silk.  As  truths  of  the  Word  are  multiplied 
from  a  love  for  them,  and  as  they  are  arranged  in  order  by  this 
love,  they  also  shine  and  appear  more  and  more  dearly  through 
the  clothing.  But  this,  also,  is  by  means  of  doctrine.  (Sacred 
Scripture,  n.  55.)' 

Bare  for  intelligent  thinking,  and  bare  for  generous  good 
deeds,  bare,  shining  directly  out  of  the  letter  of  the  Word 
are  the  genuine  truths  for  doctrines  of  life !  But  many  are 
veiled — ^yet  not  so  veiled  as  to  be  forever  invisible :  they  are 
to  he  approached  from  those  that  are  hare.  Thus  they  will 
be  mtdtiplied  and  with  every  new  acquisition  the  power  for 
comprehending  new  ones,  and  the  enrichment  of  its  store  of 
previous  ones  is  increased.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Swc- 
denborg  came  to  the  light,  led  by  the  Lord  alone;  that  is, 
through  the  careful  reading  and  study  of  the  Word.  As  he 
gained  a  steadier  and  brighter  light  he  saw  clearly  the  value 
of  doctrine  from  the  Word  versus  doctrines  made  by  men 
of  the  then  existing  church, — ^learned  indeed,  but  not  en- 
lightened from  the  Word.  This  is  shown  in  the  "True 
Christian  Religion,"  his  last  monumental  doctrinal  work; 
for  nowhere  so  completely  does  true  doctrine  shine  forth. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  present  dilemma  of  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill"  and  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed"  ?  This  surely,  that  the  Christian 
life  can  see  clearly,  there  is  a  plain  and  straight  path  marked 
out  for  every  one  by  the  first,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  But 
what  can  we  do  with  the  other,  "He  that  smiteth  a  man, 
so  that  he  die,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death"  ? 

So  far  as  the  passages  (9C«o,  9137)  "according  to  this 
judgment  it  shall  be  done,"  "Punishment  shall  be  equal  to 
the  fault,"  are  concerned  they  occur  in  explanations  of 
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passages  that  deal  with  laws  not  obligatory^  and  therefore 
they  should  not  be  adduced,  much  as  they  appear  in  formal 
sympathy  with  the  "affirmative  position/'  They  have 
singly  no  connection.  Swedenborg's  method  will  help  us 
to  say:  If  the  precept  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  clear  as 
doctrine,  then  the  other  is  a  veiled  truth  of  doctrine  where 
the  letter  does  not  shine.  Can  the  light  shine  into  it,  so 
that  it  too  will  shine?  Yes,  says  Swedenborg,  let  the  inner 
sense  speak  from  heaven  and  this  passage  too  will  shine. 
What  then  is  the  inner  sense  which  the  church  is  beginning 
to  see? 

The  life  of  man  inmostly  is  his  love.  Heaven's  light  on 
earth  is  love  towards  the  neighbor.  If  any  man  destroy 
that  life  in  another — a  brother — ^he  destroys  his  own  op- 
portunity of  loving  his  neighbor,  arid  when  the  opportimity 
of  exercising  one's  love  is  destroyed  one's  life  is  destroyed 
— ^the  man  who  has  slain  another,  is  "surely  killed." 

When  Swedenborg  declares,  "doctrine  must  be  drawn 
(haurio)  from  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and  confirmed 
thereby,"  this  does  by  no  nueans  carry  the  idea  that  the 
letter  of  the  Word  must  be  quoted  as  doctrine,  and  then 
be  duplicated  by  another  literal  quotation  from  the  Word : 
haurio  does  not  mean  to  quote,  but  to  bring  out  as  the 
bucket  draws  water  from  the  depth  of  the  well,  and  brings 
it  to  the  surface  for  use.  Even  a  passage  that  seems  per- 
fectly clear  as  a  literal  teaching  is  a  well  from  which  can 
be  drawn  waters  of  salvation.  For  even  that  plain  letter, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  has  a  spiritual,  deeper  a  heavenly, 
and  inmostly  a  Divinely  holy  teaching.  A  thinking  New- 
Churchman  will  therefore  not  string  passages  together  as 
mere  words,  but  link  holy  meaning  with  inner  meaning 
until  the  whole  Word  becomes  aglow  with  Divine  holiness. 

We  have  alluded  to  two  passages  containing  laws  abro- 
gated since  the  days  of  Swedenborg.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  advert  to  the  use  of  the  term  "abrogate" 
in  connection  with  the  Word.  Before  this  can  be  done 
something  must  be  said  as  to  "doctrine"  and  the  Word. 

When  Swedenborg  so  emphatically  states  that  doctrine 
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must  be  drawn  from  the  letter  of  the  Word,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  that  the  letter  of  the  Word  is  doc- 
trine; for  the  Word  is  the  ultimate  of  revelation  and  not 
doctrine.  But  what  man  derives  from  the  letter  of  the 
Word  for  a  life  of  r^;eneration,  that  is  doctrine  from  the 
Word.  The  doctrine  depends  upon  man's  understanding 
of  the  letter  of  the  Word;  an  enlightened  understanding 
will  derive  clear  and  true  doctrine  from  it  while  an  unen- 
lightened understanding  may  derive  false  doctrine  from 
the  same  letter. 

When  we  read,  that  such  and  such  laws  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  abrogated,  it  does  not  therefore  mean  that  the 
letter  of  the  Word  has  been  abrogated,  recalled,  or  abol- 
ished. The  letter  of  the  Word  is  never  abolished  or 
annulled.  The  human  understanding  of  the  letter  may 
change,  and  then  the  doctrine  which  is  drawn  from  it  will 
change ;  but  the  letter  of  the  Word  remains  the  same  how- 
ever man's  views  with  regard  to  its  teaching  may  change. 
The  human  change  of  view  signalizes  an  increase  in  depth 
with  the  progress  of  r^eneration.  It  becomes  interior  and 
approaches  the  heavenly  view  as  love  for  men  increases. 

The  Word  is  then  understood  interiorly,  and,  as  Sweden- 
borg  sajrs,  the  sense  of  the  letter  is  exalted.  The  statement 
also,  that  the  inner  or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scripture 
is  doctrine  does  not  invalidate  the  statement  that  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  letter  of  the  Word;  for  the  inner 
meaning  is  the  sense  of  that  letter.  As  an  inner  meaning 
of  the  letter  comes  to  view  the  former  more  external  ap- 
pearance vanishes,  but  the  letter  remains  the  ultimate  con- 
tainer of  the  inner  sense.  Therefore  the  letter  remains, 
while  the  understanding  progresses;  the  former  meaning 
is  abrogated,  but  the  letter  retains  its  force. 

Human  laws  are  presumably  all  based  upon  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  understood  in  the  letter;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  lawmakers  would  deliberately  frame  laws 
that  are  known  to  be  contrary  to  Divine  laws.  Neverthe- 
less the  human  understanding  of  the  letter  of  the  Word 
is  bound  to  change  where  there  is  a  living  church.     To 
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this  presence  of  the  Word  is  due  the  human  enlightenment 
and  the  consequent  change  of  civil  laws.  To  this  change 
is  due  the  removal  of  the  death  penalty  from  the  criminal 
behavior  of  children  towards  parents  so  long  as  it  is  not 
extended  to  murder.  To  this  also  is  due  the  abrogaticm 
of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  formerly  an  excuse  for  adminis- 
tering the  extreme  penalty. 

If  we  concede  that  the  law  with  regard  to  these  two 
causes  for  the  death  penalty  has  been  abrogated  since  the 
time  of  Swedenborg  are  we  in  danger  of  minif3ring  his 
writings,  or  of  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect? 

Before  taking  up  this  point  I  desire  to  state  an  objection 
to  some  present  use  of  terms  reaching  into  common  speech 
in  the  Church. 

1.  As  to  calling  Swedenborg's  works  the  Doctrines, 
and  using  such  expressions  as  "the  Word  teaches"  and 
"the  Doctrines  teach" — ^as  if  we  had  now  two  distinct 
sources  of  teaching  for  the  church.  There  is  only  one 
Source  of  teaching  for  the  New  Church,  and  that  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  teaching  or  doctrine  is  to  be  drawn 
from  that  Source  alone.  Swedenborg  nowhere  designates 
his  works  as  "the  doctrines  of  or  for  the  Kew  Church," 
though  he  states  definitely  some  "doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,"  without  designating  that  they  are  either  all,  or 
the  exact  syllabus,  that  a  Christian  must  accept.  We  accept 
them,  because  we  see  them  to  be  true;  but  we  find  abundant 
opportunity,  even  need,  of  accommodating  what  we  under- 
stand of  them  to  the  comprehension  of  others. 

The  writer  does  not  even  know  that  Swedenborg  desig- 
nates what  he  has  written  as  the  writings,  a  term  that 
comes  dangerously  near  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  are  eminently  the  Writings  for  the  Christian 
Church,  He  calls  his  literary  productions  opera  (his 
works),  and  we  shall  use  this  term  because  it  is  simple  and 
true. 

2.  The  writer  prefers  this  term  to  either  "the  doc- 
trines" or  "the  writings,"  because  these  other  terms  con- 
stantly call  up  the  idea  of  "Swedenborg*s  authority."    It 
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is  most  unfortunate  that  this  term  has  ever  been  introduced. 
Swedenborg  ought  to  be  left  to  be  or  become  whatever  he 
may  be  or  become  to  any;  much  to  those  who  can  grasp 
much,  little  to  those  who  can  grasp  only  a  little. 

Any  one's  insistence  that  Swedenborg  must  be  accepted 
as  authority  may  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  at  the  outset 
what  the  unbiased  reading  of  his  works  might  produce: 
the  genuine  embracing  of  truth  which  commends  itself  to 
a  sound  mind.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the  dropping  of  the 
wOTd  "authority"  from  Swedenborg  and  his  writings,  as 
well  as  any  confusing  terms  that  tend  to  make  reason  a 
captive,  would  be  an  immense  help  to  ourselves,  and  an 
opening  towards  genuine  breadth. 

We  ask  now,  with  this  in  mind,  do  we  endanger  the 
authority  of  the  Word,  or  the  truth  of  the  teachings  in 
Swedenborg's  works  if  we  find  and  accept  the  fact  that 
laws  based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Word  have  been  abro- 
gated since  the  time  of  Swedenborg? 

Why  surely,  neither  have  we  undermined  the  letter  of 
the  word  nor  impugned  Swedenborgfs  works,  for  by  the 
abrogation  of  a  law  where  the  now  interior  church  is,  the 
letter  of  the  Word  is  not  touched  at  all;  it  remains  in  its 
entirety.  And  as  to  Swedenborg's  works,  they  have  enun- 
ciated the  sense  of  a  spiritual  meaning  long  before  that 
meaning  has  become  in  any  sense  universal  in  the  church. 

Is  it  not  precisely  because  of  his  teaching  a  truer  spiritual 
meaning  that  not  only  these  two  laws,  but  other  doctrines 
also,  have  become  abrogated  almost  universally  where  the 
Christian  church  is  growing  in  the  lives  of  men?  Go  to 
any  funeral  and  what  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  min- 
ister remark  upon  the  continuance  of  life,  and  the  actual 
rising  into  life,  experienced  by  the  oat  over  whose  remains 
the  funeral  services  are  held — ^yea,  risen,  while  the  dead 
body  is  being  decently  disposed  of?  Was  this  believed  or 
taught  in  Swedenborg's  day?  Then  why  his  repeated 
strong  asseverations  that  men  do  rise  immediately  after 
death?  Has  not  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
material  body  been  abrogated  also  since  the  day  of  Sweden- 
borg? 
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Or  another  doctrine,  which  was  the  great  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity until  quite  recently — ^What  has  become  of  "the 
sacred  Trinity  of  persons?"  To  be  sure  it  lives  in  faiths 
and  creeds;  but  scarcely  anybody  can  be  said  to  hold  it 
conscientiously;  is  it  not  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  saner  idea 
of  one  God,  even  if  that  God  be  more  an  idealistic  concept 
than  a  definite  perception? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  complete  absence  of  doctrinal  teadi- 
ing  from  the  pulpit  of  our  day  comes  very  near  to  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  old  systems  of  teaching  in  the  various 
bodies  of  the  Christian  Church  so  that  the  reality  of  a  ful- 
filment of  the  Lord's  predicticoi  is  at  hand,  saying,  "Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new."  And,  are  we  not  approaching  a  new 
era  in  the  momentous  changes  which  the  entire  punitive 
justice  of  our  day  is  undergoing,  and  is  ever  more  pressed 
to  extend,  as  a  result  of  these  changes  which  are  re-making 
the  Church? 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  the  saner  views  of  rational 
living  of  this  New  Era  are  due  to  a  greater  light  shining 
from  the  East  to  the  West  because  the  Word  has  been 
opened,  and  is  now  studied  with  a  new  vigor;  its  light 
affords  deeper  insight  into  social  conditions,  and  as  its 
teachings  reach  more  directly  into  the  external  life  the  old 
doctrines  crumble  and  interior  ones  take  their  place  to 
make  the  lives  of  men  more  humane,  so  that  there  begins 
to  come  to  view  the  gjeat  universal  truth  which  is  the 
crown  of  New-Church  teaching,  that  there  is  but  one  doc- 
trine throughout  the  whole  Word  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
charity,  or  love  to  the  neighbor. 

Jacob  E.  Werren. 
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RAMSTROM'S  THESIS  ON  SWEDENBORG'S 

THEORIES  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  AND 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Students  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  are  trnited  m  at- 
tributing to  the  noaster  a  scientific  mind,  colossal  even  among 
the  intellectual  giants  of  that  famous  age.  Emerson's  ex- 
clamation, ''he  is  not  to  be  measured  by  whole  colleges  of 
scholars/'  well  describes  the  attitude  that  we  modems  of 
lesser  mental  stature  assume  in  contemplating  his  achieve- 
ments in  philosophy  and  in  natural  science. 

Swedenboiig's  i^ce  among  the  pioneers  in  scientific  dis- 
covery and  his  position  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  great 
philosophers  have  long  been  recognized  by  those  familiar 
with  his  works.  Translators  and  editors  of  his  writings 
have  f requentiy,  and  with  able  pens,  set  forth  their  author's 
claims  to  recognition.  Imnmnuel  Tafel,  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
Rudolph  L.  Tafel  and  many  others,  have  pointed  out  at 
various  times  the  astonishing  penetration  of  Swedenborg's 
scientific  vision  and  the  amazing  scc^  of  his  philosophic 
genius. 

Among  modem  scientific  men  the  value  of  Swedenborg's 
scientific  work  has  b^en  obscured  by  his  metajAysical  and 
theological  writings,  and  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  his  contributions  to  science  have  become 
widely  recognized.  This  recognition  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Sweden,  of  the  Swedenborg  Society  in  England,  and  of  the 
Swedenborg  Scientific  Association  in  America;  and  also  to 
the  utterances  of  such  widely  known  scientists  as  Gustaf 
Retzius,  Svante  Arrhenius,  and  Max  Neuberger. 

But  among  those  who  have  not  the  opporttmity  to  study 
the  scientific  writings  of  Swedenborg  in  detail  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  particular  grounds  for  his  fame  is  not 
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easy  to  attain.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  Swedenborg 
anticipated  later  scientific  discoveries,  and  a  frequent  im- 
pression appears  to  be  that  this  anticipation  was  due  to  in- 
tuition, to  a  lightning-flash  of  genius,  illuminating  the  future 
beyond  the  eyes  of  common  men,  That  this  is  not  the  case 
is  revealed  by  a  caref td  study  of  his  woiics,  for  no  man  ever 
appealed  more  frankly  to  observed  facts,  nor  took  greater 
pains  to  avoid  assumptions  not  warranted  by  them,  than 
dfd  Swedenborg. 

Mlartin  Ramstrom's  recent  thesis  on  '^Emanuel  Sweden- 
boif^'s  Investigations  in  Natural  Science  and  the  Basis  for 
his  Statements  concerning  the  Functions  of  the  Brain"  is 
therefore  a  welcome  contribution  to  tiie  literature  of  the 
subject  Several  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  are  of 
importance,  and  his  deducticms  are  so  logical  and  so  well- 
grounded  that  the  woric  merits  a  careful  review. 

The  thesis  was  published  as  a  memorial  volume  upon  tiie 
occasion  of  tiie  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  of  tiie  University  of 
Upsala,  celebrated  November  nineteenth,  1910.  Henrik 
Schiick  (in  a  short  introductory  paragraph  in  Swedish)  out- 
lines the  history  of  the  Society,  stuns  up  its  valuable  services 
to  science,  and  refers  to  some  of  its  noted  members,  among 
them  Swedenborg,  Linnseus^  and  Celsius. 

The  little  work  itself  is  written  in  English.  The  author 
opens  with  some  preparatory  conunents  upon  the  recently 
awakened  interest  in  the  scientific  woiic  of  Swedenborg, 
mentioning  tiie  names  of  several  well-known  men  who  have 
lately  called  attention  to  the  subject.  The  main  body  of  the 
thesis  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  (pp.  11  to  25) 
deals  with  Swedenborg's  Investigations  in  Science  in  gen- 
eral, the  second  (pp.  26  to  49)  treats  of  the  Basis  for  his 
Statements  Concerning  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  particu- 
larly as  exemplified  in  his  studies  of  contemporary  physi- 
ologists. The  closing  pages  of  the  book  (pp.  50  to  59)  are 
devoted  to  full  and  carefully  prepared  notes  and  references 
to  the  literature. 

In  the  first  section  of  part  one  Swedenborg's  mathematical 
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and  astroncnnical  studies  are  briefly  reviewed  and  a  descrii>* 
tion  given  of  his  engineering  labors  in  conjunction  with 
PolhenL 

^In  the  second  section  we  arc  shown  how  Swedenborg 
pushed  his  investigations  eagerly  forward,  traversing  the 
fields  of  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  ph3rsics,  and  finally 
cosmology,  and  contributing  somethii^  of  value  to  each  one 
in  turn.  Throughout  he  was  guided  by  the  science  that  first 
attracted  him,  mathematics,  and  even  thus  early  we  see  him 
adoptii^  a  plan  of  study  that  later  became  a  fundamental 
principle  of  his  scientific  method,  namely  the  utilization  of 
the  experiments  of  others  as  a  basis  for  his  deductions ;  in 
other  words,  of  woricing  "with  the  head  over  that  which 
others  have  woriced  over  with  the  hands;"  although  he  did 
not  omit  testing  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  by  means 
of  experiments  when  this  was  possible.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  importance  in  the  history  of  geology  of  Swedenborg's 
great  work.  Opera  PhUosophka  et  Mineralia  (Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  1734).  Volume  one  of  this  work  (the  treatise 
commonly  known  as  the  Principia)  contains  Swedenborg's 
cosmology.  Ramstrom  refers  his  readers  here  to  Professor 
Arrhenius's  introduction  to  volume  ll  of  the  Royal  Academy 
edition  of  Swedenborg's  scientific  woiks  (the  Casmologica) , 
contenting  himself  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  ideas  which 
appear  to  have  influenced  later  cosmologists,  notably  Buff  on, 
Kant,  Laplace,  G.  H.  Darwin,  Lambert,  and  Wright. 

The  final  section  of  the  first  part  of  the  thesis  treats  of 
Swedenborg's  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations. 
We  see  here  how  he  turned  from  the  inorganic  to  the  or- 
ganic world,  pursuing  his  researches  with  characteristic  bold- 
ness to  the  inmosts  of  nature  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
seat  and  qualities  of  the  soul.  His  first  great  physiological 
work  was  the  CBconomia  Regni  Animalis  (Amsterdam, 
1740-41)  treating  of  the  blood,  the  brain,  and  the  soul. 
Ramstrom's  interest  lies  chiefly  in  Swedenborg's  conclusions 
regardii^  the  brain  and  its  functions,  and  these  are  accord- 
ingly taken  up  in  detail. 
The  genersd  structure  of  the  nervous  system  was  known 
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before  Swedenborg's  time,  but  scientific  opinion  was  not  at 
all  united  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  its  various  parts. 
We  learn  that  Swedenborg  accepted  the  current  doctrine  of 
animal  spirits.  This  point  is  not  dwelt  upon  by  Ramstromt 
perhaps  because  present-day  scientific  thought  rejects  the 
hypothesis.  It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  influenced  Swed- 
enborg's  views  as  to  the  function  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
mechanism  of  nerve  action  much  more  profoundly  than 
wotdd  appear  from  Ramstrom's  statements.  Swedenborg 
believed  with  Malphigi  that  the  brain  was  a  gland,  and  with 
Boerhaave  that  the  nerve-fibres  were  tubular.  This  indeed 
was  the  commonly  accepted  opinion.  His  doctrine  of  use, 
and  his  dictum  that  "order  is  like  unto  itself  in  greatests 
and  in  leasts,''  could  thus  scarcely  have  failed  to  lead  him 
to  his  most  important  conclusion  r^^rding  brain  function, 
namely  that  the  seat  of  motor  and  sensory  activities  lies  in 
the  cerebral  cortex;  and  moreover  that  in  the  last  analysis 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  cells  of  that  cortex,  which  he  called 
sphceruUB  or  cerebellula.  This  conclusion  is  now  well 
loiown  to  be  the  true  one.  As  we  shall  see  later,  other  views 
were  held  by  most  of  the  eminent  anatomists,  and  Sweden- 
borg appears  to  have  been  guided  to  his  opinion  by  indirect 
evidence,  and  doubtless  also  by  his  failure  to  find  experi- 
ments which  directly  controverted  his  theory.  We  may 
find  It  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  hold  decidedly  modi- 
fied views  as  to  the  nature  of  animal  spirit,  but  whether  we 
consider  it  as  identical  with  cerebrospinal  fluid,  or  with  the 
energy  active  in  nerve  impulses,  or  whether  we  deny  its 
existence  altogether,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  its  influence 
in  molding  Swedenborg's  opinion.  Indeed  the  animal  spirit 
may  justly  be  considered  the  core  of  Swedenborg's  physi- 
ological doctrine.  Upon  it  he  built  up  his  theory  of  the 
various  bloods,  and  without  it,  or  something  corresponding 
to  it,  his  carefully  worked  out  hypothesis  falls.  This  by  no 
means  detracts  from  the  greatness  of  his  teaching  as  to  the 
cortical  functions;  rather  does  it  serve  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  his  method  of  deduction,  guided  by  "experientia, 
geometria  et  facuUas  ratiocinandi/' 
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Ramstrom  next  calls  attention  to  Swedenborg's  conclu- 
sions  as  to  the  relaticm  of  the  nerve-fibres  or  "tubules"  to 
the  cerebellula.  They  were  in  his  opinion  intimately  asso- 
ciated, each  fibre  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  its 
own  cortical  cell  and  the  periphery.  We  see  here  a  striking 
resemblance  to  our  modem  neuron  theory,  and  once  again 
we  may  say  in  passing  that  Swedenborg  was  clearly  guided 
to  his  conclusion  by  his  doctrine  of  animal  spirits.  Even 
more  striking  are  his  teachings  respecting  localization.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  cerebellula  must  of 
necessity  possess  separate  functions  in  different  locations. 
Hence  they  must  be  associated  into  cortical  groups,  each 
functionally  differentiated.  This  is  no  less  than  the  doctrine 
of  areas  and  centers  of  our  own  day.  But  Swedenborg  was 
even  more  specific  He  conceived  these  areas  to  be  motor 
and  sensory  in  function  (although  the  distinct  separation  of 
the  two  functions  is  not  clearly  worked  out)  and  he  went 
still  further,  ascribing  to  the  groups  self-determination, 
which  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  dendrite-retraction  theory  of 
Ramon  y  Cahal,  and  cooperation,  which  is  distinctly  sug- 
gestive of  our  modem  conception  of  association.  Further- 
more he  recognized  subordinate  groups  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  which  gov- 
emed  automatic  and  habitual  body  functions.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  these  at  the  present  day  as  centers  control- 
ling reflex  action. 

Swedenborg  then  asked  himself  the  question:  does  the 
soul  reside  in  the  cortex,  in  the  cerebellula,  in  their  "secre- 
tion," the  Auidum  spirituosum,  or  is  it  still  to  be  found  else- 
where ?  He  failed  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  and  there- 
fore began,  with  characteristic  indefatigability,  to  traverse 
the  entire  field  again,  planning  a  treatise  of  much  broader 
scope  than  the  OSconotnui.  This  was  the  great  work  Reg- 
num  Animale,  commonly  known  as  the  "Animal  Kingdom," 
but  more  happily  rendered  by  Ramstrom  as  the  "Soul's 
Kingdom-"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  term  is  not  more 
widely  used.  The  Regnum  Animale  was  never  finished.  A 
part  was  published,  and  the  whole  plan  was  later  recast  t^ 
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the  author.  Many  portions  were  left  in  manuscript  A  part 
of  the  section  De  Cerebro  was  translated  and  published  in 
English  by  R.  L.  Tafel  (The  Brain,  London,  1882-87). 

In  Regnum  Animale  (including  Psychologia  RaHonalis) 
and  in  De  Cerebro  Ramstrom  finds  Swedenborg  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  scientific  career.  The  hypotheses  concerning  the 
cortex  and  its  functions  set  forth  in  the  (Economia  were  re- 
stated in  amplified  form.  But  Swedenborg  here  went  further 
in  the  task  of  localization.  The  brain's  psychic  functions 
he  clearly  placed  in  the  cerehellula  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
cerebral  cortex.  These  cerehellula  were  more  fully  dif- 
ferentiated into  groups,  and  finally  the  motor  areas  were 
localized,  also  in  the  anterior  cortical  convolutions.  More 
remaiicable  than  all,  he  plainly  described  these  motor  areas 
as  being  situated  in  inverse  order  as  compared  with  the 
muscle-groups  of  the  body  controlled  by  them.  In  other 
words  the  foot  and  leg  centers  were  highest  in  the  cortex, 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  centers  in  the  middle  and  the  face 
and  head  centers  below  (Brain,  n.  68) . 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  the  frontal  lobes  play  a 
most  important  part  (although  periiaps  not  the  sole  part) 
in  the  higher  psychic  activities  of  the  brain.  Furthermore 
modem  research  confirms  indubitably  the  hypothesis  of  the 
inverted  order  of  motor  centers  in  the  Rolandic  area.  But 
so  meagre  was  the  evidence  of  this  in  Swedenborg's  time 
that  his  conclusion  regarding  it  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
an  instance  of  his  prophetic  insight  into  matters  scientific. 
That  it  was  not  intuition  but  sagacious  reasoning  based 
upon  a  keen  analysis  of  observed  facts,  Ramstrom  clearly 
shows  in  the  second  part  of  his  thesis. 

This  second  part  is  devoted  by  the  author  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  basis  for  Swedenborg's  statements  concerning 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  He  shows  us  first  that,  while 
Swedenborg  doubtless  did  some  dissecting  and  other  ex- 
perimental work,  his  conclusions  were  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  researches  of  others.  His  reading  covered 
a  wide  field,  for  not  only  was  he  familiar  with  all  the  im- 
portant works  of  anatomy,  but  he  drew  also  upon  accounts 
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of  experiments  on  animals,  pathological  studies  and  clinical 
observations.  This  is  in  accord  with  Swedenborg's  general 
scientific  method  and  tallies  with  many  statements  found 
in  his  works. 

During  Swedenborg's  time  widely  differing  opinions  were 
held  as  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum.  Swedenborg 
concluded  that  this  organ  was  concerned  in  the  so-called 
"vegetative"  functions  (circulation,  respiration,  digestion, 
etc.),  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  behavior  of  dogs  whose 
cerebral  hemispheres  had  been  extirpated,  as  well  as  upon  a 
large  mass  of  clinical  data.  Modem  science  has  not  yet 
wholly  solved  this  problenL  While  it  is  now  known  that 
the  "vegetative"  functions  have  their  chief  centers  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebellum  has  been  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Flourens,  Lussana,  Luciani  and  others  to  be 
intimately  concerned  in  certain  reflex  functions  connected 
with  equilibrium  and  locomotion.  Furthermore  it  is  not- 
able that  Swedenborg  followed  Willis  in  including  the 
medulla  with  the  cerebellum  in  his  theory,  so  that  while  he 
may  have  erred  as  to  the  chief  function  of  the  cerebellum, 
at  least  the  negative  contention  that  the  "v^;etative"  centers 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  cerebrum  is  in  full  accord  with 
present  knowledge. 

Taking  up  Ac  question  of  the  sensory  centers,  Ramstrom 
analyzes  the  views  of  Descartes,  Haller,  Willis,  Mali^igi, 
Boerhaave  and  others,  showing  that  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  rather  against  than  in  favor  of  their  localiza- 
tion in  the  cerebral  cortex.  These  authorities  were  for  the 
most  part  agreed  that  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
the  animal  spirits  and  sensory  phenomena.  Swedenborg 
was  undoubtedly  led  to  place  the  source  of  the  animal  spirits 
and  hence  also  the  sensory  centers  in  the  cortex  by  his  studies 
of  clinical  cases  and  pathological  observations.  In  this  he 
followed  the  method  most  fruitful  to  all  modem  investi- 
gators. 

Ramstrom  tells  us  that  he  is  unable  to  find  even  a  hint  in 
the  early  literature  as  to  the  localization  of  the  motor  centers 
in  the  cerebral  cortex.    But  Swedenborg's  statements  upon 
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this  point  arc  unequivocal,  and  a  reference  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  by  him  shows  plainly  that  his  deductions  were 
made  once  again  from  reports  of  clinical  cases.  He  saw 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  s3rmptoms  described,  and  indeed 
we  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  truth  could  have  escaped  the 
learned  clinicians  tiiemselves.  In  one  case  quoted  from  A. 
Pacchioni,  we  read  that  ^'the  lips  were  drawn  a  little  to  the 
left  side  {labiis  ad  sinistrum  paululum  detractis),  indicating 
a  right-sided  facial  paralysis,  which  was  shown  on  autopsy 
to  be  caused  by  a  depression  in  the  left  cerebral  cortex. 

Proceeding  to  more  specific  localization  within  the  cortex 
itself,  we  learn  that  there  was  a  general  acknowledgment 
by  anatomists  of  some  kind  of  subdivision  of  the  cerebral 
substance  into  parts  whidi  performed  distinct  functions. 
Thus  Boerhaave  thought  various  portions  of  the  medullary 
substance  subserved  different  sensory  uses.  Descartes  be- 
lieved sensations  and  motions  arose  from  certain  points  on 
the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle.  (  Ramstrom  reproduces  a 
plate  from  Descartes'  Tractatus  de  homine  to  illustrate  this 
theory.)  The  observations  of  Willis  and  of  Vieussens,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  ganglia  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  were  seized  upon  by  Swedenborg  as  in^K>rtant 
Vieussens  had  traced  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  medulla  down- 
ward through  the  internal  capsule  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
had  studied  closely  the  connections  of  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami.  Prom  these  data  Swedenborg  was 
able  to  form  a  remarkably  clear  picture  of  the  functions  of 
these  structures.  His  view  of  the  internal  capsule  as  the 
great  pathway  to  and  from  the  periphery  is  distinctly 
modem.  To  use  his  own  expression,  it  is  the  "Mercury  of 
the  Olympus." 

Ramstrom  is  of  the  opinion  that  Vieussens'  researches 
were  the  basis  of  Swedenborg's  division  of  the  anterior 
cerebral  cortex  into  three  "lobes,"  and  of  his  hypothesis  of 
the  inversion  of  the  cortical  motor  centers.  The  French 
anatomist  had  noted  that  the  fibres  descending  from  the 
upper  region  of  the  cerebrum  passed  into  the  posterior  r^ion 
of  the  spinal  cord.    He  had  also  traced  the  middle  fibres  to 
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the  anterior  region  of  the  cord,  and  the  lowest  fibres  through 
the  medulla  oUongata  to  the  cranial  nerves.  Now  the 
cranial  nerves  were  known  to  control  the  muscles  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  the  middle  fibres  could  be  traced  through 
the  cord  to  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Hence  Swedenborg,  by 
applying  the  facts  to  his  theory  of  the  cortex,  could  base 
his  conclusion  as  to  the  location  of  the  inferior  and  medium 
motor  areas  upon  solid  observations.  Vieussens  had  brought 
out  no  facts  r^arding  the  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the 
highest  region,  and  Ramstrdm  therefore  considers  Sweden- 
borg's  correlation  of  these  with  the  muscles  of  the  lowest 
part  of  the  body  to  be  a  tentative  one.  Perhaps  Swedenborg 
concluded  this  by  exclusion. 

Swedenborg's  conception  of  the  cerebellula  or  nerve-cells 
apparently  rests  upon  a  less  firm  experimental  foundation. 
Microscopic  studies  were  not  wanting,  but  imperfect  ap- 
paratus, faulty  technique  and  lack  of  adequate  staining 
methods  made  them  vague  and  misleading.  But  the  presence 
of  minute  rotmded  or  oval  bodies  in  the  cortex  was  generally 
recognized,  and  Swedenborg,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
these  bodies  were  the  beginnings  of  the  nerve  fibres,  was 
required  by  his  chain  of  reasoning  to  attribute  to  them  the 
fundamental  place.  They  were  the  ultimate  structural  units, 
and  brain  function  was  thus  of  necessity  the  sum  of  their 
coordinate  activities.  But  here,  as  before,  the  soul,  the 
ruler  over  all,  escaped  hin*.  He  pursued  it  one  step  further — 
to  the  simple  fibre,  but  in  this  Ramstrom  ^oes  not  follow  him. 

The  thesis  concludes  with  a  brief  summary,  recapitulating 
the  essential  points  of  the  second  part.  The  author  has 
expended  much  more  time  and  labor  upon  his  work  than 
would  appear  to  the  casual  reader.  The  text,  despite  several 
typograi^iical  errors,  is  carefully  edited  throughout,  and  the 
references  are  full  and  trustworthy.  A  handsome  engraving 
of  Swedenborg  in  the  robes  of  an  Assessor  of  the  College 
of  Mines  serves  as  a  frontispiece.  The  thesis  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  Swedenborg's  scientific 
labors,  and  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

E.  A.  Parrington,  M.D. 
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THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

For  nearly  a  year  in  the  New-Church  Oub  of  Boston,  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  seventy-five  men  from  a  number  of 
New-Church  Societies  in  the  vicinity,  the  question  of  what 
Swedenborg  teaches  concerning  the  death  penalty  has  come 
up  for  consideration  frequently.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
a  bill  in  the  State  House,  opposite  the  Boston  Church,  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
The  subject  proposed  was,  How  shall  a  New-Churchman 
regard  this  bill?  A  minister  was  asked  to  present  a  brief 
paper  on  what  could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
and  a  law}'er  was  requested  to  present  the  matter  from  his 
point  of  view.  The  minister  reported  that  he  had  found  no 
specific  teaching  with  regard  to  the  abolishment  of  capital 
punishment  in  Swedenborg^s  works;  the  lawyer  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization  more  internal 
restraints  might  be  sufficient  to  control  the  crime  of  murder, 
and  then  the  death  penalty  could  be  abolished  without  dan- 
ger to  public  welfare  and  with  advantage  to  modem  methods 
of  reforming  instead  of  avenging  society  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  Another  lawyer,  however,  had  found  references 
to  the  death  penalty  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  which 
seemed  to  recognize  it  as  orderly.  Among  the  passages 
quoted  to  the  same  effect  the  following  are  sufficient  now: 

There  are  two  classes  of  things  which  must  be  in  order  among 
men,  namely,  the  things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  the  world.  The 
things  of  heaven  are  called  ecclesiastical  and  those  of  the  world  arc 
called  civil 

Order  cannot  be  kept  in  the  world  without  rulers,  who  are  to  ob- 
serve all  things  that  are  done  according  to  order  and  all  that  are 
done  contrary  to  order ;  and  who  are  to  reward  those  who  live  accord- 
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ing  to  order  and  punish  those  who  live  contrary  to  order.  If  this  be 
not  done  the  human  race  must  perish;  for  it  is  inborii  in  everyone 
by  inheritance  to  wish  to  rule  orer  others  and  to  possess  their  goods; 
and  from  these  come  enmities,  envyings,  hatreds,  revenge,  deceits, 
cruelties,  and  many  other  evils.  Wherefore  unless  they  are  kept  in 
bonds  by  the  laws,  and  1^  rewards  agreeing  with  their  loves,  which 
are  honors  and  gains  for  those  who  do  good  things,  and  by  punish- 
ments contrary  to  their  loves,  which  are  the  loss  of  honors,  possessions, 
and  life  for  those  who  do  evil  things,  the  human  race  would  perish. 
(The  Heavenly  Doctrine,  nn.  311,  313.) 

This  clearly  recognizes  the  death  penalty  as  in  order  when 
it  is  found  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  society. 

But  a  la}rman  and  a  minister  added  to  this  a  passage  which 
seemed  to  them  to  make  the  death  penalty  mandatory  in  the 
New  Church.    It  follows: 

In  chapters  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii,  [Exodus],  the  laws,  the  judgments, 
and  the  statutes,  which  were  promulgated  from  mount  Sinai,  have 
been  treated  of,  and  it  has  been  shown  what  they  contain  in  the 
internal  sense,  thus  how  they  are  perceived  in  heaven— namely,  not 
according  to  the  literal  sense  but  according  to  the  spiritual  sense, 
which  is  not  apparent  in  the  letter  but  still  is  within  it  He  however 
who  does  not  Imow  how  this  is  may  conjecture  that  the  Word  as  to 
its  literal  sense  is  annulled,  for  the  reason  that  that  sense  is  not  at- 
tended to  in  heaven;  but  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  literal  sense  of 
the  Word  is  in  no  way  annulled  thereby,  but  rather  is  confirmed,  and 
that  each  word  derives  weight  and  is  holy  from  the  spiritual  sense 
which  is  within;  since  the  literal  sense  is  the  basis  and  fulcrum  on 
which  the  spiritual  sense  rests,  and  with  which  it  coheres  in  closest 
conjunction,  insomuch  that  there  is  not  even  a  jot  or  a  point  or  a 
tittle  in  the  letter  of  the  Word  which  does  not  contain  within  it  the 
holy  Divine  ....  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  external  rituab 
of  the  church,  which  represented  the  Lord,  and  the  internals  of 
heaven  and  the  church  that  are  from  the  Lord,  and  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  indeed  been  for  the 
most  part  abrogated,  but  that  still  the  Word  remains  in  its  Divine 
sanctity,  since,  as  already  said,  each  and  evenrthing  therein  still 
mvolve  holy.  Divine  things,  which  are  perceived  in  heaven  while 
the  Word  is  being  read ;  for  in  each  particular  there  is  a  holy  internal 
which  is  its  internal  sense,  that  is,  its  heavenly  and  Divine  sense. 
This  sense  is  the  soul  of  the  Word,  and  it  is  truth  Divine  itself  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Lord;  thus  it  is  the  Lord  Himself.  From  this  it 
may  be  evident  how  it  is  with  the  laws,  the  judgments,  and  the  stat- 
utes which  were  pronmlgated  by  the  Lord  from  mount  Sinai,  and 
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which  are  contained  in  chapters  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii,  ahove  explained 
— nanie]y».  that  each  and  all  things  therein  are  holy,  because  they  are 
holy  in  their  internal  form;  but  that  nevertheless  some  of  them  have 
been  abrogated  as  to  use  at  this  day  where  the  church  is,  which  is  an 
internal  church.  Some  of  them  however  are  such  that  they  may  serve 
a  use  if  people  are  so  disposed;  and  some  of  them  ought  wholly  to 
be  observed  and  done.  And  yet  those  which  have  been  abrogated 
as  to  use  where  the  church  is,  and  those  which  may  serve  a  use  if 
people  are  ao  disposed,  and  also  those  which  ought  altogether  to  be 
observed  and  done,  are  equally  holy  in  the  holy  internal;  for  the 
whole  Word  throughout  in  its  bosom  is  Divine.  The  holy  internal 
is  that  which  the  internal  sense  teaches,  and  is  the  same  with  the 
internals  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  doctrine  of  diarity  and 
faith  teaches.  That  these  things  may  be  presented  to  the  apprdien- 
sion,  let  us  take  for  illustration  the  laws,  the  judgments,  and  the 
statutes  which  are  recorded  in  the  aforesaid  chapters.  Those  which 
ought  wholly  to  be  observed  and  done  are  those  which  are  contained 
in  chapter  xx,  verses  3-5,  7,  8^  12-17,  23;  in  chapter  xxi,  verses  la^ 
14,  15,  ao;  in  chapter  xxii,  verses  18-20^  28;  and  in  chapter  xxiii,  verses 
1-3*  6-8,  24,  25,  32.     (Arcana  Codestia,  n.  9349-) 

Now  let  us  notice  first  of  all  that  this  passage,  like  the 
previous  one  quoted,  is  not  treating  specifically  of  the  death 
penalty ;  it  is  treating  of  the  way  in  which  the  Word  is  under- 
stood in  heaven  and  in  an  internal  church,  and  showing  how 
this  internal  sense  continues  in  force  no  matter  what  be- 
comes of  the  meaning  of  the  letter  in  application  to  external 
life  on  earth.  The  part  of  the  letter  which  deals  with  the 
death  penalty  comes  in,  with  a  variety  of  other  passages  of 
the  letter,  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject  tmder  con- 
sideration. Swedenborg  took  his  illustrations  from  the  thought 
of  his  own  day  because  he  had  the  people  of  his  own  day 
in  mind  as  the  readers  whom  he  was  addressing  in  his  writ- 
ings. We  should  always  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  are  read- 
ing, and  especially  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  assurance 
that  he  has  given  us,  that  he  never  received  anything  that 
pertains  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  from  any  angeU 
but  from  the  Lord  alone  while  he  read  the  Word  (True 
Christian  Religion,  n.  779).  The  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  are  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  truths  given  by  the  Lord  in  the  internal  sense 
of  the  Word  to  the  angels.    Therefore  they  are  characterized 
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by  Swedenborg  himself  as  "angelic  wisdom"  and  called 
"heavenly  doctrines/'  And  for  this  very  reason  the  illustra- 
tions which  he  employed  in  explaining  them  to  men  in  this 
worlds  drawn  from  natural  science  and  from  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  should  not  be  classed  with  what  he  received  from  the 
Lord  alone  while  reading  the  Word.  He  receive  them  (the 
illustrations)  by  the  efforts  of  his  own  earthly  reason. 

The  use  of  the  extract  from  the  "Arcana  Ccelestia/'  above 
quoted,  and  especially  the  illustrations  found  in  it  inciden- 
tally, to  show  that  the  death  penalty  is  forever  mandatory 
upon  New-Churchmen,  called  out  a  reply  which  is  printed  in 
this  number  of  the  REVIEW  under  the  title,  "Doctrine,— A 
Fragment,"  and  which  might  be  entitled,  "The  Use  of  Frag- 
ments of  Doctrine,  Illustrated  in  a  Discussion  of  the  Death 
Penalty."  The  passage  of  Scripture  which  had  been  singled 
out  from  many  that  Swedenborg  used  as  illustrations  of 
what  had  not  been  abrogated  in  the  letter,  and  of  what  ought 
altogether  to  be  observed  and  done,  follows : 

"He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death"  (Exodus  xxi,  12). 

The  reply  objected  to  the  reason  urged  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Old-Testament  law  of  retaliation,  "An  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life,"  when  the  Lord 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  expressly  abrogated  it,  at  least 
in  spirit,  for  the  Christian  Church.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  law  had  its  origin  in  the  Golden  Rule,  the  law  of 
charity  which  in  heaven  brings  back  upon  the  doer  the  bless- 
ings which  he  bestows  upon  his  neighbor  (Arcana  Coelestia, 
n.  loii).  So  in  hell  the  law,  by  necessity,  is  reversed  and  the 
evil  intended  to  another  must  return  in  equal  measure  upon 
the  evil-doer.  In  the  plane  of  the  hells  on  earth,  therefore, 
the  death  penalty  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  of  Divine 
order  in  the  government  of  the  evil ;  and  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  substratum  of  evil  in  the  natural  proprium  of  every  one 
now,  it  may  be  a  wholesome  thing  to  have  the  horror  of  the 
deadi  penalty  associated  with  all  our  thoughts  of  murder  to 
'add  to  the  horror  and  dread  of  that  crime  in  earthly  society. 

But  the  reply  calls  attention  to  other  difficulties  found  in 
<he  consideration  of  other  passages  ''not  abrogated,"  namely : 
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''He  that  smiteth  his  father,  or  bis  mother,  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death"  (Exodus  xxi,  15).  (Notice  that  the  words, 
"so  that  he  die,"  are  omitted.) 

"ITiou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witdi  to  live"  (Exodus  xxii,  18). 

The  presence  of  these  passages  among  those  "not  ab* 
rogated"  and  ''to  be  wholly  observed  and  done"  is  accounted 
for  by  the  reply  upon  the  theory  that  these  laws  were  still 
in  force  in  Sweden  and  other  nations  of  Europe  in  Sweden- 
borg's  day.  Hence  they  should  be  obeyed  as  long  as  they 
remained  upon  the  statute  books ;  but  when  they  should  be 
removed  by  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  they  would 
at  the  same  time  be  transferred  from  one  of  Swedenborgr's 
classes  to  another. 

This  explanation  was  new^to  most  of  the  members  of  the 
New-Church  Qub.  And  it  seemed  to  be  justified  in  the 
passage  of  the  "Arcana"  under  consideration,  saying,  "some 
have  been  abrogated  as  to  use  at  this  day,"  but  others  not; 
and  also  by  the  following:  "There  are  some  which  are  still 
in  force  both  in  their  external  and  internal  sense;  some 
whidi  ought  to  be  wholly  observed  in  their  external  sense" 
(White  Horse,  n.  13).  It  will  be  interesting  to  test  it  by 
endeavoring  to  find  out  the  facts  about  the  other  passages 
of  Scripture  which  Swedenborg  mentions  as  not  abrogated, 
as  to  whether  they  may  be  found  in  the  statute  books  of 
Sweden  and  other  European  nations  of  that  time.  A  doubt 
arises  in  our  minds  about  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned,  for 
Swedenborg  includes  as  we  should  expect  most  of  the  verses 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments  among  those  which  have 
not  been  abrogated ;  but  he  omits  from  that  list  the  following 
concerning  the  Sabbath: 

"Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work:  but  the 
seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,"  and 
so  forth  (Exodus  xx,  9,  10). 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  laws  in  Sweden 
forbidding  week-day  work  on  the  Sabbath  in  those  days,  as 
there  are  in  this  country  even  now.  And  if  so  it  must  raise 
a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  interpretation  proposed. 
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We  wonder  on  the  other  hand  if  there  was  any  law  in 
Sweden  which  would  lead  Swedenborg  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  verses  which  had  not  been  abrogated,  or 
if  he  was  not  led  to  include  it  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versal Bible  law  against  idolatry: 

''Ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall 
ye  make  unto  you  gods  of  gold''  (Exodus  xx,  23). 

Turning  to  the  next  chapter  we  find  difficulties  to  meet 
under  any  theory  of  interpretation.  For  first  we  have  as  not 
abrogated  this:  "He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death"  (Exodus  xxi,  12).  But  the  next 
verse  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored,  not  being  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  three  classes :  "And  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but 
God  deliver  him  into  his  hand;  then  I  will  appoint  thee  a 
place  whither  he  shall  flee"  (Exodus  xxi,  13).  Thus  no 
mercy  is  to  be  shown  to  those  who  kill  without  deliberate 
intent.  But  the  next  verse  is  included  as  not  abrogated: 
"But  if  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbor,  to 
slay  him  with  guile;  thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar, 
that  he  may  die"  (Exodus  xxi,  14).  It  would  seem  that  the 
omission  of  verse  13  might  have  been  by  accident,  an  over- 
sight. But  this  is  included  as  we  have  seen:  "And  he  that 
smiteth  father,  or  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death" 
(Exodus  xxi,  15).  And  this :  "And  if  a  man  smite  his  ser- 
vant, or  his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand ;  he 
shall  surely  be  punished"  (Exodus  xxi,  20).  We  are  not  told 
whether  by  death  or  not,  for  the  next  verse  is  abrogated: 
"Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not 
be  punished:  for  he  is  his  money"  (Exodus  xxi,  21).  The 
former  verse,  which  is  not  abrogated  and  ought  to  be.  al- 
together observed  and  done,  refers  to  owning  slaves  of  the 
children  of  strangers,  and  allows  beating  them  severely,  but 
not  to  death.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  law  was  in  force 
in  Sweden  when  Swedenborg  wrote. 

In  chapter  xxii  we  read  the  following  which  have  not  been 
abrogated:  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live"  (v.  i8)* 
"Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put  to  death" 
(v.   19).     "He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any   God,  save  unto 
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Jehovah  only,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed"  (v.  20).  "Thou 
shalt  not  revile  the  Gods  [margin:  judges],  nor  curse  a  ruler 
of  thy  people"  (v.  28). 

In  the  next  chapter,  xxiii,  two  verses  which  are  not  abro- 
gated refer  to  relations  with  the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  the 
Perrizites,  the  Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites; 
and  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  a  thing  in  the  i8th 
century  in  Sweden  no  such  law  could  have  existed.  Why 
then  under  this  theory  did  Swedenborg  say  that  it  had  not 
been  abrogated?  It  reads  in  the  letter  of  the  Scripture: 
"Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor 
do  after  their  works,  but  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow  tfiem, 
and  quite  break  down  their  images.  And  ye  shall  serve  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  he  shall  bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water ; 
and  I  will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst  of  thee"  (w.  24, 
25).  "Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  with 
their  gods"  (v.  32). 

Thus  there  are  difficulties  which  arc  not  met  by  this  theory 
of  interpretation,  nor  can  we  see  how  they  can  be  met  by 
any  other  theory.  But  manifestly  the  reply  is  right  in  its 
main  contention  that  it  is  misleading  to  make  a  fragmentary 
use  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  If  we  cannot  make  a 
rational  use  of  all  these  passages  in  application  to  civil  life, 
we  are  not  justified  in  selecting  one  of  them  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty.  We  may  conclude  that 
Swedenborg  was  thinking  of  the  spiritual  sense  more  than 
of  the  natural  when  he  selected  a  number  of  them  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  letter  of  the  Word  vdiich  had  not 
been  abrogated  by  the  change  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  But  however  that  may  be,  we  must  reach 
the  conclusion  that  illustrations  should  not  be  overvalued 
and  mistaken  for  the  doctrines  themselves  which'  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate;  for,  in  this  instance,  in  introducing 
these  references  to  Exodus  Swedenborg  distinctly  says,  "Let 
us  take  for  illustration  the  laws,  the  judgments,  and  the  sta- 
tutes which  are  recorded  in  the  aforesaid  chapters."  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  classify  his  illustrations. 

But  defects  in  illustrations   which  Swedenborg  derived 
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from  the  conditions  of  earthly  life  about  him,  and  not  as 
matters  of  doctrine  from  the  Lord,  do  not  make  the  doctrines 
taught  less  true  and  reliable.  In  this  case  the  teaching  of 
this  number  of  the  "Arcana,"  that  there  is  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing within  the  letter  of  the  Word  itself  which  the  angels 
understand  in  relation  to  spiritual  life,  and  which  the  New 
Church  on  earth,  being  an  internal  church,  is  to  understand 
in  harmony  witii  the  truths  of  heaven,  is  perfectly  clear  and 
can  be  rationally  understood,  and  believed,  and  made  prac- 
tically useful  for  spiritual  purposes;  and  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciples thus  derived  can  be  applied  to  the  changing  civil  and 
moral  conditions  of  every  age  in  the  rational  light  of  this 
world.  For  the  civil  and  moral  conditions  are  sure  to  be 
ever  changing  and  to  require  changing  applications  of  un* 
changing  spiritual  principles  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
civilization. 

The  fact  that,  on  the  planet  Jupiter,  one  who  only 
thinks  evil  of  the  Lord  in  His  Divine  Humanity  is  put  to 
death,  as  described  by  Swedenborg  (Earths  in  the  Universe, 
n.  68),  and  that  on  another  planet  one  who  does  wickedly 
loses  his  lif^  (Ibid.  n.  154),  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
for  capital  punishment  on  this  earth,  for  the  conditions  are 
utterly  different,  internally  and  externally.  The  inhabitants 
of  those  planets  are  in  open  commtmication  with  the  spiritual 
world  as  the  men  of  this  earth  were  before  the  flood.  And 
when  they  think  or  do  wrong  they  are  not  put  to  death  by 
their  fellows,  but  by  "chastising  spirits"  who  cause  them  to 
die  either  of  suffocation  like  the  men  in  the  time  (or  state) 
represented  by  the  flood  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  a  swoon ;  so 
that  it  is  not  capital  punishment  at  all  in  our  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  dying  under  the  Divine  Providence  when  the 
right  time  has  come.  They  have  no  written  revelation  but 
are  instructed  by  spirits  and  angels  instead,  from  day  to  day 
as  they  need  it.  The  reason  that  they  die  in  this  way  is  the 
universal  one  applying  to  all  punishments,  namely,  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  for  their  own  eternal  good ;  but  it 
is  not  to  protect  society  from  physical  death:  it  is  to  protect 
it  from  spiritual  disease  and  death.    And  let  us  not  for  a 
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moment  mistake  these  chastising  spirits  for  angels,  even 
of  death.  Swedenborg  describes  them  as  black  and  terrible  in 
appearence  and  of  a  most  cruel  disposition;  and  the  people 
to  yffbom  they  come  call  them  devils.  When  they  begin  to 
punish  they  find  such  pleasure  in  torturing  others  that  they 
say  that  they  would  delight  to  go  on  with  it  forever;  but 
they  are  restrained  by  the  angels  from  going  beyond  what 
is  perfectly  useful  to  die  sufferer,  and  so  to  society  or  the 
miiximus  homo.    (Arcana  Gslestia,  nn.  7803,  10,383.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered  most  carefully  when  we  consider 
the  subject  of  punishments  of  whatever  kind,  that  the  Lord 
and  the  angels  never  punish — they  cannot;  they  can  only 
watch  over  and  restrain  in  unchanging  love  and  mercy  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  from  suffering  and  death  those  who 
bring  punishments  upon  themselves. 

And  this  is  certainly  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
all  conditions  of  earthly  disorder,  to  come  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the  world  in  the  wisest 
possible  way  in  the  lig^t  and  love  of  heavenly  principles,  and 
in  the  rational  lig^t  of  the  age  in  which  it  lives.  It  may  see 
that  the  death  penalty  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety for  a  long  time  to  come  in  some  parts  of  the  world; 
but  it  never  can  be  engaged  with  the  world  in  administering 
that  penalty,  because  the  Lord  and  the  angels  cannot. 

This  is  taught  in  the  following: 

That  the  Israelites  and  the  Jews  destroyed  the  nations  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  because  they  represented  spiritual  and  heavenly  things, 
and  the  nations  represented  infernal  and  diabolical  things  which  can 
never  be  together  with  the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  for  they  are  op- 
posites.  The  reason  why  it  was  permitted  the  Israelites  to  destroy 
the  nations  was,  that  with  them  there  was  not  a  church  but  only  the 
representative  of  a  churdi,  and  consequently  the  Lord  was  not  pres- 
ent with  them  except  only  representatively;  for  they  were  in  externals 
without  an  internal,  that  is,  they  were  in  a  worship  tepresentative  of 
good  and  truth,  but  were  not  in  good  and  truth.  To  such  it  is  per- 
mitted to  destroy,  to  kill,  to  exterminate,  and  to  devote  to  destruction; 
but  it  is  not  permitted  to  those  who  are  in  externals  and  at  the  same 
time  in  internals,  since  they  must  act  from  good,  and  good  is  from 
the  Lord.    (Arcana  Codestia,  n.  9320.) 

H.  C  H. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  NEW- 
CHURCH  UNION. 

Historically  the  origin  of  the  Massachusetts  New- 
Church  Union  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  autunm  of  1859, 
whea  ''some  of  the  youn^r  members  of  the  Boston  society 
commenced  holding  we^y  meetings  [in  the  vestry  of  the 
Church  on  Saturday  evenings]  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
conversing  upon  the  writings  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  social  acquaintance,  as  well  as  of  mutual  im- 
provement." In  the  following  January  some  of  these  young 
men  were  instrumental  in  inducing  Mr.  George  Phinney,  the 
publisher  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  and  the  New-Church 
Magazine  for  Children,  to  niove  his  book-store  from  19  Winter 
Street  to  21  Bromiield  Street,  on  the  understanding  that 
certain  of  the  rooms  at  the  latter  place  would  be  rented  from 
him  for  general  New-Church  purposes.  Mr.  Phinney  an- 
nounced his  removal  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Messenger  of 
January  28 ;  and  a  public  announcement  of  the  establishment 
of  the  rooms  was  made  through  a  half-column  advertisement 
in  the  same  paper  of  February  18.  This  notice  read  in  part 
as  follows: — 

NeW'Churck  Library,  Reading  and  Publication  Rooms 
in  Boston, 

For  many  years  past  a  want  has  been  felt  by  New  Church  people 
resident  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for  a  common  center,  where  on  week 
days  they  could  resort,  and  both  introduce  and  meet  people  from  a  dis- 
tance; and  where  New  Church  books  and  periodicals  could  be  fomid, 
ciTiHties  interchanged,  and  various  social  uses  be  promoted. 

In  order  to  meet  this  want,  the  rooms  No,  21  Bromiield  street,  for- 
merly occupied  by  tiie  American  Unitarian  Association,  have  been  se- 
cured for  a  term  of  years.  .  .  .  The  Committee  having  them  in  charge 
....  cordially  invite  aU  persons  interested  in  thg  Church,  both  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  whether  visitors  in  Boston  or  residents,  to  resort  to 
them  freely,  and  enjoy  all  their  privileges. 

The  maintenance  of  the  rooms  and  their  uses  soon  ne- 
cessitated a  permanent  plan  of  organization,  which  led  to 
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the  formation  of  the  "Boston  New-Church  Union"  on  June 
jy  i860,  at  which  time  seventy  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  signed  the  constitution.  According  to  this  constitu- 
tion ''the  objects  of  the  Union  shall  be  to  maintain  in  Boston 
a  New-Church  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  to  perform 
such  other  uses  as  the  Union  shall  deem  appropriate.'' 

The  rooms  of  the  Union  speedily  became  an  active  centre 
of  New-Church  work,  largely  missionary  in  character;  to 
such  an  extent  indeed  that  the  finances  of  the  Union  (which 
was  incorporated  in  1864)  were  inadequate  for  the  efficient 
carrying  on  of  this  work.  Consequently  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  on  March  26,  1867,  it  was  voted  "to  present  to  the 
Massachusetts  Association  a  statement  of  conditions  and 
prospects/'  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Association,  in 
case  the  uses  performed  seemed  to  warrant  it.  This  was 
done  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  April  4.  The 
appeal  led  to  a  favorable  response;  and  committees  were 
forthwith  appointed  by  both  bodies  to  promote  the  contem- 
plated adoption  of  the  Union  by  the  Association.  In  due  time 
the  alliance  was  effected;  and  on  June  9,  1868,  the  name  of 
the  Union  was  changed,  in  accordance  with  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  the  "Massachusetts  New-Church  Union."  From 
that  time  the  Union  has  been  the  legal  body  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  Association;  and  its  rooms  have 
served  as  the  "headquarters  for  all  the  interests  of  the 
Church"  within  the  limits  of  the  Association. 

As  from  the  outset  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Union 
was  the  establishment  of  a  New-Church  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room,  it  is  not  without  interest  that  we  learn  that  a  col- 
lection of  long  unused  books  that  had  belonged  to  "The  Second 
Social  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  The  Boston  Library 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  *  incorporated  in  1824  though  origi- 

*In  \ht  Record  Book  of  this  Library,  tinder  date  of  Sept  St  18^6^  we 
find  the  following  interesting  item,  which  implies  that  the  beginnings 
of  the  Library  go  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  1824: — 

''The  Librarian  requested  the  advice  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  a 
representation  of  Mr.  Thos.  Worcester,  who  claimed  the  privileges  of 
a  Life-Member,  on  accomit  of  books  deposited  many  years  ago ;  but 
whose  name  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  books.    The  titles  and  value 
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nally  established  some  years  earlier,  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  first  having  charge  of  the  rooms  at  Bromfield 
Street,  and  served  as  the  nucleus  of  all  subsequent  growth. 
The  expenses  incurred  in  fitting  up  and  maintaining  the 
rooms  left  nothing  for  the  purchase  of  books  during  the 
early  months  of  its  existence,  however,  though  at  the  outset 
the  current  New-Church  periodicals  had  been  subscribed  for. 
But  friends  soon  began  to  make  donations  to  the  library,  so 
that  in  March  of  the  following  year  (1861)  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  283  volumes  in  the  collection,  '^including 
complete  sets  of  Swedenborg's  Theological  writings."    Ap- 
parently in  addition  to  this  number  still  other  volumes  had 
been  deposited  in  the  Library,  for  loaning  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Conmiittee;  and  these  evidently  furnished  the  nucleus 
of  the  circulating  collection.    The  library  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, grew  so  slowly,  and  the  need  of  important  books  was 
such,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1863,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  both  contributions  of 
bopks  and  subscriptions  to  a  library  fund.    The  matter  was 
also  brought  before  the  Massachusetts  Association  at  its 
meeting  the  following  month,  with  the  result  that  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  member  from  each  society  was  ap- 
pointed to  cooperate  in  the  undertaking.    So  much  interest 
throughout  the  Association  was  aroused  at  this  tin%,  that 
during  the  following  year  over  $2,000  were  subscribed  to  the 
Library  Ftmd;  so  that  the  treasurer  was  able  to  report  on 
May  9,  1864,  that  of  a  total  of  $2120  subscribed,  $1935  had 
already  been  paid  in.    With  this  amount  available,  the  library 
was  speedily  enriched  by  valuable  accessions ;  but  as  the  suc- 
cessive annual  purchases  usually  exceeded  the  income  from 
the  fund,  the  principal  was  repeatedly  drawn  upon,  and  in 

of  the  books  deposited  were  stated,  and  the  circmnstances  explained 
by  the  Secretary;  and  the  following  Resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  [Samp- 
son] Reed,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

'Resolved— that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Worcester,  in  consideration  of  books  deposited  in  this  Library  when 
it  was  originally  established  [this  could  hardly  have  been  earlier  than 
1817  or  1818],  is  in  equity  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Life-Subscri- 
bcr.-* 
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sptte  of  additional  contributions  from  time  to  time,  tended  to 
decrease  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  The  Library  Fund 
lasted  nearly  half  a  century,  however,  its  final  depletion  being 
reported  only  a  year  ago.  At  the  present!  time  the  Ubrary 
of  the  Union  numbers  about  2400  volumes  in  its  reference 
collection,  besides  600  or  more  pamphlets  (not  including  un- 
bound periodicals);  while  its  circulating  collection  consists  of 
about  775  volumes.  Of  course  its  greatest  treasures  are 
copies  of  the  original  editions  of  Swedenborg's  works  of  all 
kinds,  of  which,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  it  has  a 
complete  collection,  mostly  purchased  in  1871-1872. 

When  the  Bromfield  Street  rooms  were  first  opened,  Mr. 
Phinney  was  paid  a  certain  amount  annually  for  their  care, 
and  for  attending  to  the  needs  of  visitors  when  none  of  the 
members  were  in  charge.  The  rooms  were  used  to  such  an 
extent,  however,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  effective  mis- 
sionary work  with  strangers  who  came  in  to  make  inquiries 
or  to  borrow  books  was  such,  that  at  the  meeting  of  May  9, 
1864,  the  Standing  Committee  voted  to  try  to  raise  money 
for  the  employment  of  a  suitable  librarian.  Such  a  person 
was  soon  secured;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
Union  has  had  one  or  more  persons  constantly  in  its  employ. 
Naturally,  after  the  Union  had  been  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion, the  field  for  its  operations  became  as  wide  as  the  bounds 
of  the  Association.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  efforts 
at  missionary  work  should  be  made  throughout  this  terri- 
tory ;  and  in  consequence  one  or  more  clergymen  were  soon 
in  constant  employment  in  missionary  and  colportage  work. 
Still  another  important  use,  that  of  assisting  feeble  societies 
in  their  support  of  a  minister,  was  also  recognized.  In  a 
few  years,  however,  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  needs  of  feeble 
societies  and  of  supervising  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  was 
transferred  to  that  special  committee  of  the  Association, 
known  as  the  Missionary  Board. 

After  ten  years  of  tenancy  at  its  Bromfield  Street  rooms, 
the  Union  was  unable  to  renew  its  lease  except  at  greatly 
increased  rent,  and  therefore  moved  to  new  quarters.  As 
this  involved  separation  from  Mr.  Phinney's  book-store,  it 
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was  soon  found  desirable  to  carry  a  supply  of  New-Church 
literature  for  sale  at  die  new  rooms ;  and  from  this  time  a 
part  of  its  property  consisted  of  such  stock.  About  the  same 
time  it  entered  also  upon  the  publishing  field;  for  from  the 
time  (1869)  when  one  of  the  two  missionaries  of  die  Massa* 
chusetts  Association  became  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Magamte^  that  periodical,  and  its  successor,  Thb 
New-Church  Review,  have  been  published  from  the  rooms. 
Another  decade,  however,  seems  to  have  passed  before  the 
Union  undertook  the  publication  of  books.  Perhaps  its  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  due  to  a  gift  of  the  plates  and  un- 
bound sheets  of  certain  works  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  at 
which  time  (early  in  the  eighties)  a  new  supply  of  these  books 
was  put  on  the  market.  But  in  1883  the  Union  established 
a  printing-plant  of  its  own,  primarily  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  cost  of  getting  out  the  magazines  it  was  publishing;  and 
forthwith  it  was  in  a  position  to  undertake  book-publishing 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  The  first  book  set,  printed,  and 
published  seems  to  have  been  Rev.  John  Worcester's  "J^^"*" 
ney  in  Palestine'' ;  and  from  that  time  more  collateral  works 
by  that  author  than  by  any  other  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
Union.  In  1885  and  1887  the  New-Church  publications  con- 
trolled by  the  older  Boston  houses  of  Otis  Qapp  and  the 
Carters  were  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  by  gift;  and 
from  the  latter  year  the  Union  has  been  the  sole  New-Church 
book-store  in  Boston.  In  1890  agreements  were  entered 
into,  by  which  it  became  the  publisher  of  the  Rotch  edition 
of  Swedenborg's  works.  In  1901,  after  eighteen  years  owner- 
ship by  the  Union,  the  printing-plant  was  sold  out  to  its 
foreman.  This  did  not  interfere  with  the  publishing  work 
of  the  Union,  however,  which  went  on  about  as  before. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  1869,  when 
threatened  with  an  increase  of  rent,  the  Union  moved  to  new 
quarters.  These  were  up  one  flight  at  No  2  Hamilton  Place, 
and  were  opened  on  Dec.  28  of  that  year.  Ten  years  later 
(1879),  i^  moved  again,  this  time  to  the  second  floor  of  its 
own  building  at  169  Tremont  Street,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  money  bequeathed  to  it  by  Eliza  Jenkins    of 
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Scituate.  Through  the  following  decade  the  noise  of  traffic 
in  this  important  thoroughfare  steadily  increased,  so  that  it 
seemed  desirable  to  seek  a  quieter  habitation ;  and  after  pro- 
longed consideration,  the  final  steps  to  this  end  were  taken 
in  tlie  early  part  of  1891,  when  apparently  within  the  same 
month  the  Tremont  Street  building  was  sold  and  the  prop- 
erty at  16  Arlington  Street  was  purchased.  After  peaceful 
occupancy  of  the  second  floor  of  the  latter  building  for  about 
twenty  years,  the  Union  received  certain  overtures  from  a 
committee  of  the  Boston  Society,  which  had  in  vitw  liie 
Union's  occupancy  of  the  Wilkins  pn^^crty  owned  by  the 
Boston  Society,  at  134  Bowdotn  Street  This  led  in  due 
time  to  an  agreement  whereby  the  Society  was  to  prepare 
the  Wilkins  building  so  that  the  Union  might  have  a  new 
store  and  a  new  reading-room  on  the  ground  floor.  These 
the  Union  has  just  moved  into ;  and  this  issue  of  the  New- 
Church  Review  is  published  from  the  new  rooms.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Union  has  by  this  move  fulfilled  a  prediction  of 
its  president  of  forty-four  years  ago ;  for  in  the  annual  reports 
dated  March  30,  1869,  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  the 
Union  was  under  of  securing  new  quarters  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  then  in  force,  and  referring  to  certain  locations 
that  had  been  under  consideration,  we  find  him  saying: 

Subsequently,  the  trustees  who  hold  the  Wilkins  estate  on  Bowdoin 
Street  made  some  proposals  to  this  Committee  with  regard  to  their 
leasing  the  estate  for  the  use  of  the  Union;  but  as  this  plan,  too, 
would  involve  a  large  expenditure  for  alterations,  it  has  been  held  hi 
abeyance,  with  little  probability  that  it  could  be  adopted.  It  may,  how- 
erer,  be  presented  to  us  under  another  arrangement,  whidi  nwy  make 
it  desirable  for  us  to  go  there. 

Doubtless  the  president  at  that  time  was  not  looking  for- 
ward beyond  the  current  year ;  and  he  certainly  would  have 
been  amused,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  realization  of  his 
prediction  after  more  than  forty  years  had  passed. 

This  sketch  is  already  too  long,  though  much  more  could 
readily  be  said.  In  bringing  it  to  a  close,  since  the  purposes 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Union  are  still  in  force,  the 
Review  can  hardly  do  better,  when  going  forth  for  the  first 
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time  from  these  new  quarters,  than  to  repeat  the  invitation 
c<Mitained  in  the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the 
rooms  in  i860:  **AU  persons  interested  in  the  Church,  hoti^ 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  whether  visitors  in  Boston  or  residents, 
are  cordially  invited  to  resort  to  them  freely,  and  enjoy 
an  their  privUeges/'  B.  A,  W. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL  STUDIES. 


THE  LORD'S  PRESENCE  IN  THE  HOLY  SUPPER: 
A  STUDY  OF  LUKE  XXH,  19,  20. 

"And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
unto  them,  sajring,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you:  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saying. 
This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you." 
-—Luke  xxii,  19,  20. 

What  did  the  Lord  mean  by  speaking  so  of  His  body  and 
His  blood  in  the  Holy  Supper?  There  have  been  many  an- 
swers to  this  question  in  the  Christian  Church,  expressing 
some  degree  of  understanding  of  the  Lord's  words,  but  no 
followers  of  the  Lord  have  grasped  or  dared  to  grasp  all 
that  the  Lord  meant  by  this  sa3ring  about  His  body  and  blood. 

Some  have  seen  in  the  words  a  reference  to  the  Lord's 
crucifixion,  and  to  all  the  trials  and  sufferings  which  He 
endured  for  men.  And  this  may  mean  much  or  little:  little 
if  they  think  only  of  the  physical  suffering  of  the  cross,  and 
regard  this  as  suffered  for  them  and  in  their  place ;  or  much  if 
they  think  of  all  that  the  Lord  endured  for  men  in  sharing 
their  nature  weak  and  open  to  the  assaults  of  evil,  meeting  and 
overcoming  all,  that  He  might  give  men  His  protection  and 
power  to  overcome.  Any  such  thought  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Holy  Supper,  and  of  what  He  did  in  His  great  love  for  us.  is 
so  far  right,  and  makes  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Supper 
effective.  In  our  doctrine  we  find  the  earnest  advice  to  those 
who  can  think  of  these  things  only  in  a  very  simple  way,  when 
they  take  the  bread  and  the  wine»  and  then  hear  them  called 
the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood,  to  think  of  the  Holy  Supper  as 
being  the  holiest  thing  of  worship,  and  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance  Christ's  passion  and  His  love  for  man's  salvation. 
(See  True  Christian  Religion,  n.  709.)    The  Holy  Supper  is 
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effective  of  good,  if  kept  in  a  simple  thought  of  the  Lord's 
passion ;  but  this  is  far  from  a  full  and  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  Lord's  saying  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy 
Supper  are  His  body  and  blood.  So  are  all  ideas  of  the  Holy 
Supper  inadequate  in  which  tlie  Sacrament  and  its  bread  and 
wine  are  regarded  simply  as  a  memorial,  or  a  reminder,  or 
a  representative  of  the  Lord. 

In  contrast  with  such  understandings  of  the  Lord's 
words,  we  have  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
the  bread  of  the  Holy  Supper  is  in  the  sacred  service  at  the 
altar  changed  by  a  miracle  into  the  Lord's  body,  and  that  the 
wine  is  changed  by  a  miracle  into  the  Lord's  blood.  They 
teach  that  the  Lord  meant  what  He  said  when  He  gave  the 
bread,  sa3ring,  This  is  my  body;  and  that  He  meant  what 
He  said  when  He  gave  the  cup,  sa3dng,  This  is  my  blood; 
and  they  believe  that  by  a  miracle  which  the  Lord  then 
wrought  and  which  He  gives  His  priests  power  to  work,  the 
bread  which  is  taken  by  the  people  and  the  wine  which  is 
taken  by  the  priests,  are  the  Lord's  physical  body  and  blood. 
We  must  honor  the  effort  to  take  the  Lord  at  His  word;  to 
believe  that  He  meant  what  He  said,  not  trying  to  explain 
it  away ;  but  the  result  is  still  inadequate,  if  the  thought  rises 
no  higher  than  physical  flesh  and  blood,  taking  the  Lord's 
words  only  in  their  lowest,  material  meaning. 

"There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body," 
the  apostle  teaches ;  there  are  natural  flesh  and  blood,  and 
there  are  spiritual  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  the  Lord  there  are 
Divine  flesh  and  blood.  The  spiritual  flesh  is  love,  which  is 
the  soul's  substance  and  strength;  the  spiritual  blood  is  the 
living  current  of  thought.  These  are  one's  very  self.  These 
are  vastly  more  than  material  flesh  and  blood.  They  are 
more  real,  more  living,  more  enduring.  Moreover  these 
elements  of  the  soul's  life,  its  love  and  its  thought,  one  can 
impart  to  others,  and  others  can  receive  his  gifts  and  find 
tfieir  life  made  stronger  by  them. 

And  so  too  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  only  in  the  lowest, 
least  important  sense,  could  mean  the  material  body  and 
bk>od  in  which  His  Divine  life  was  clothed  when  He  walked 
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on  earth;  in  a  fuller  and  more  real  sense  it  must  mean  His 
Divine  love,  the  essence  and  strength  of  His  life,  and  the 
Uvingy  life-giving  current  of  His  Divine  thought.  These  in 
a  much  fuller,  truer  sense  are  the  Lord's  body  and  blood. 
And  moreover  these  He  can  impart ;  and  our  truly  human, 
heavenly  life  depends  upon  our  receiving  these  elements  of 
life  from  Him. 

Earlier  in  His  ministry  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  the  disci- 
ples about  bread,  saying,  'Take  heed  and  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees."  And  when 
they  thought  it  was  because  they  had  neglected  to  take  with 
them  natural  food,  He  said  almost  reproachfully,  'How  is 
it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  con- 
cerning bread,''  and  at  last  they  understood  that  He  had 
warned  them  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Sadducees.  (Matt  xvi,  6-12.)  And  at  another  time  the  Lord 
taught,  and  more  fully  than  at  the  table  of  the  Last  Supper, 
of  the  necessity  for  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood. 
He  introduced  the  teaching  by  a  warning  not  to  take  what 
He  was  about  to  say,  in  a  material,  but  in  a  more  real,  a  more 
important,  a  spiritual  way :  "Labor  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlast- 
ing life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto'  you."  And 
He  continued,  ''I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst."  How  plainly  the  Lord  is  still  speaking  of  the  nour- 
ishing of  the  soul  from  His  life ;  for  coming  to  the  Lord  is 
loving  Him  and  obeying  Him,  receiving  His  love  in  the 
heart  and  life;  and  this  is  said  to  satisfy  the  hunger;  and  to 
believe  in  Him,  is  to  receive  His  truth  in  the  understanding; 
and  this  is  said  to  satisfy  the  thirst  Surely  we  must  continue 
this  thought  of  the  feeding  and  refreshing  of  the  soul  from 
.  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  His  love  and  truth,  as  the  Lord 
goes  on  to  say,  "I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever.  .  .  .  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will 
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raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  liv- 
ing Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  [the  Father 
is  die  Divine  love] ;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live 
by  me  [by  the  love  that  He  gives  from  His  own  heart  to 
ours]."  And  then,  when  many  of  His  disciples  said,  "This 
is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it?"  the  Lord  answered,  "It 
is  the  spirit  that  qtiickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 
(John  vi,  51-63.) 

This  instruction  given  earlier  in  the  Lord's  ministry,  should 
have  helped  the  disciples,  and  should  help  us  to  understand 
His  words  at  the  table  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  should  save  us 
from  thinking  only  of  His  material  body  and  blood  when  He 
passed  the  bread  and  wine  and  called  them  by  these  names, 
and  should  lift  our  thought  to  the  more  real,  more  living 
body  and  blood  of  His  own  mighty  love,  and  the  living  cur- 
rent of  His  thought,  which  He  offers,  to  make  our  souls  alive. 
The  Lord  meant  what  He  said  when  he  declared  of  the  bread, 
"This  is  my  body,"  and  of  the  wine,  "This  is  my  blood*' ;  but 
He  meant  it  not  in  the  lowest,  least  important  sense  of  the 
words,  but  in  the  highest,  the  fullest,  the  most  living  sense. 
To  have  any  earnest  thought  of  the  Lord  in  the  Holy  Supper 
is  useful.  But  to  think  that  it  is  merely  a  memorial  and  rep- 
resentative of  Him  is  not  the  best  that  we  can  do,  to  think 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  His  material  flesh  and  blood,  is 
not  the  best ;  for  we  can  know  the  truth,  the  far  grander,  far 
more  wonderful,  far  more  blessed  truth,  that  the  Lord  is 
present  in  the  Holy  Supper,  offering  to  us  His  own  love  and 
truth,  the  elements  of  all  strong,  true,  blessed  lifcL 

But  if  His  body  and  blood  which  the  Lord  gives  in  the 
Holy  Supper  are  spiritual ;  if  they  are  love  for  what  is  good, 
and  understanding  of  what  is  true;  what  need  is  there  for 
the  material  bread  and  wine,  or  for  any  natural  observance 
of  the  Sacrament?  It  is  a  universal  law,  that  power  is  in  tilti- 
mates.  A  feeling  or  a  thought  needs  expression  in  word  and 
deed  to  make  it  effective,  and  to  make  it  permanent;  it  needs 
this  to  prove  it  and  oftentimes  to  make  it  real    The  principle 
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underlies  modem  ideas  of  education.  Devout  feelings  and 
thoughts  need  to  be  expressed  in  worship,  or  they  may  pass 
away  like  vapors.  So  there  is  need  for  a  time  and  place  for 
worship,  for  the  Sabbath  day  a;nd  for  the  Oiurch,  and  the 
orderly  exercises  of  worship ;  they  are  the  basis,  which  gives 
reality  and  permanence  to  the  worship  of  the  soul.  And 
this  is  true  in  a  full  and  special  sense  of  the  two  Sacramento, 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper;  for  these  are  Divinely  ap- 
pointed acts,  forming  perfect  vessels  for  the  spiritual  things 
which  are  witliin  them.  The  act  of  taking  reverently  the 
bread  and  wine  is  a  basis,  a  containing  vessel  which  power- 
fully assists  the  reception  of  the  love  and  truth  which  the 
Lord  desires  in  the  Holy  Supper  to  impart  for  our  eternal 
Hfe. 

There  is  a  use,  a  real,  practical  use,  a  use  greater  than  we 
can  know  in  reverently  keeping  the  Holy  Supper  with  the 
Lord.  And  how  shall  we  direct  our  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
service,  to  make  it  most  effective?  The  thought  must  be  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  desire  must  be  to  come  into  closer  touch 
and  more  real  relation  with  Him.  As  the  bread  of  the  Holy 
Supper  is  passed  and  taken,  and  His  words  are  read;  "This 
is  my  body,"  we  can  think  of  the  Lord's  great  love  revealed 
to  us  in  the  world  about  us,  and  so  clearly  and  abundantly  in 
His  Word,  especially  in  His  coming  into  the  world  and  in 
His  blessed  life  with  men;  and  we  can  recognize  how  weak 
and  poor  the  love  of  our  life  has  been,  in  our  relations  with 
others,  in  our  work,  in  our  worship.  Confessing  the  Lord's 
great  love  and  our  need,  we  can  desire  that  He  will  g^ve  us 
from  His  abundance,  the  love  which  will  make  our  lives 
strong  and  tisclful,  a  blessing  to  ourselves  and  others.  And 
as  the  wine  is  passed  and  we  hear  the  Words,  "This  is  my 
blood,'*  we  can  think  of  the  Lord's  perfect  wisdom,  and  not 
in  any  cold  abstract  way,  but  as  the  present  living  current 
of  His  thought ;  and  we  can  reflect  how  ignorant  we  are  in 
regard  to  the  right  ways  of  life;  we  may  especially  feel  our 
ignorance  and  need  of  guidance  in  some  new  responsibility, 
some  untried  way ;  and  every  day  is  a  new  responsibility  and 
an  untried  way^  and  we  can  ask  the  Lord  to  enlighten  and 
guide  us  from  His  perfect  wisdom. 
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Coming  so  to  the  Holy  Supper,  taking  the  bread  and  the 
wine  in  this  thought  and  prayer,  the  Lord  Will  feed  —  He 
does  feed —  us  with  His  own  body  and  blood,  with  His  good 
love  and  His  true  thought,  and  we  are  made  strong  for  His 
service  in  this  world,  and  for  heaven. 

Wm.  L.  Worcesteb. 


THE  INTERNAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD  IN  THE 

LIFE. 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  the  Word  and  another  thing  to  make 
it  a  part  of  one's  life  so  as  to  understand  it,  for  it  will  not  be 
understood  unless  its  internal  or  significative  sense  is  brought 
into  the  life.  This  is  the  key  of  knowledge  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Swedenborg, 
through  whom  the  Lord  revealed  the  living  truth  which  con- 
stitutes the  internal  sense  of  the  Word.  So,  too,,  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  that  the  Word  is  holy  and  inspired,  and  a 
Divine  revelation  of  the  Lord,  and  another  thing  to  know 
in  what  way  it  constitutes  such  a  revelation. 

Few  in  the  Christian  world  understand  the  Word  because 
few  are  willing  to  receive  its  internal  sense,  which  the  Lord 
revealed  to  his  servant,  and  in  which  He  explains  the  natural 
sense  and  makes  all  things  new.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
angels  understand  the  Word,  and  it  is  through  this  sense  that 
the  Lord  gives  the  church  power  in  the  letter  over  the  evils 
of  Ufe. 

The  reason  why  the  Christian  world  does  not  receive  the 
revelation  given  to  Swedenborg  is  that  its  life  does  not 
correspond,  and  where  the  life  is  not  in  correspondence  with 
spiritual  truth  there  is  no  willingness  to  receive  it.  We 
read; — 

Every  church  in  the  banning  is  in  good  and  thence  in  truths,  or  in 
charity  and  thence  in  faith,  but  afterwards  it  is  in  faith  and 
thence  in  charity,  and  lastly  in  faith  separated  from  charity; 
when  it  is  in  charity  and  thence  in  faith  the  church  is  spirit- 
ual, when  it  is  in  faith  and  thence  in  charity  it  is  only  rational,  but 
when  it  is  in  faith  separated  from  charity  it  is  then  only  natural,  and 
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a  church  merely  natural  is  no  chMrch,  for  the  merely  natural  man  hat 
respect  only  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  Lord  and  heaven,  the  latter 
being  on  his  lips  only  but  the  former  in  his  hiart\  and  when  the 
Church  is  such  then  it  is  consummated.     (Apocalypse  Explained,  n. 

The  nature  and  importance  of  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Word  are  well  illustrated  by  what  is  said  of  the  different 
names  by  which  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  in  the  literal  sense. 
These  names,  like  all  others  mentioned  in  the  Word,  are 
not  mere  proper  names,  but  each  is  expressive  of  some 
quality  or  attribute  of  the  Lord's  Divine  as  He  is  correspon- 
dentially  therein  to  the  recipient.  In  the  Word  all  names 
are  significative,  and  it  is  so  also  in  the  spiritual  world.  This 
is  taught  as  follows: — 

No  other  names* are  given  to  persons  in  the  spiritual  world  than 
what  are  expressive  of  the  quality  of  their  affection  and  life.  There 
the  quality  of  every  one  is  known  from  his  name  alone.  Hence  when 
the  name  of  any  one  is  pronounced  by  another  and  the  quality  which 
is  understood  by  the  name  is  loved,  he  becomes  present,  and  they 
are  conjoined  as  companions  and  brethren.  But  the  quality  of  the 
Lord  is  the  all  of  faith  and  love,  whereby  he  effects  man's  salvation. 
.  .  .  .The  name  Jesus  Christ  also  involves  that  quality.  Jesus  sig- 
nifies salvation,  and  Christ  or  Messiah  the  Divine  Truth  which  com- 
prehends the  all  of  faith  and  love  as  to  knowledge,  doctrine,  and 
life.  Hence,  when  these  names  are  mentioned  their  quality  is  to 
be  thought  of  and  the  life  to  be  formed  according  thereto.  For  the 
Tx>rd  cannot  be  loved  otherwise  than  by  His  quality.  (Apocalypse 
Explained,  a  815.) 

The  practical  importance  of  this  teaching  appears  clearly 
from  what  is  said  elsewhere  about  the  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  name,  and  of  the  Word,  as  for  example: — 

The  second  commandment  is  "Thou  shalt  not  profane  the  name 
of  God."  In  the  first  place  what  is  meant  by  "the  name  of  God" 
shall  be  told,  and  afterwards  what  is  meant  by  "profaning  the  name 
of  God."  The  name  of  God  means  any  quality  by  which  God  is 
worshipped.  For  God  is  in  His  own  quality,  and  is  His  own  quality. 
His  essence  is  Divine  Love;  His  quality  is  Divine  Truth  therefrom 
united  with  Divine  Good;  thus,  with  us  on  earth,  it  is  the  Word. 
Consequently,  it  is  said  in  John,  'The  Word  was  with  God  and  the 
Word  was  God."     So,  too,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  genuine  truth  and 
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good  from  the  Word;  for  worship  is  according  to  that  Now  — 
His  quality  is  manifest,  for  it  comprises  all  things  that  are  froiy^ 
Him,  so  He  has. many  names;  and  each  name  involves  and  ex- 
presses His  quality  in  general  and  in  particular.  He  is  called  Je* 
hovah,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  Lord,  Lord  Jehovah,  God,  Messiah  or 
Christ,  Jesus,  Saviour,  Redeemer,  Creator,  Former,  Maker,  King  and 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  ShOoh,  Ahnighty,  David,  Prophet,  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  Man.  All  these  names  are  of  the  One  God  who  is  the 
Lord;  and  yet  when  they  occur  in  the  Word,  they  signify  some  uni- 
versal divine  attribute  or  quality  distinct  fnom  other  divine  attributes 
or  qualities.  So,  too,  where  He  is  called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  three  are  not  meant,  but  one  God,  that  is,  there  are  not  three 
Divines  but  One,  and  this  Trine  which  is  One  is  the  Lord. 

Since  each  name  signifies  some  distinct  attribute  or  quality,  "to 
profane  the  name  of  God"  does  not  mean  to  profane  His  name  itselt 
but  His  quality.  Name  signifies  quality,  for  the  reason  that  in 
heaven  every  one  is  named  according  to  his  quality,  and  so  it  is 
with  all  names  in  the  Word;  and  the  quality  of  God,  or  the  Lord, 
is  everything  that  is  from  Him  by  which  he  is  worshipped.  For 
this  reason,  since  no  Divine  quality  of  the  Lord  is  acknowledged  im 
hell,  the  Lord  cannot  be  named  tiiere;  and  in  the  spiritual  world. 
His  name  cannot  be  uttered  by  any  one  except  so  far  as  his  Divine 
is  acknowledged,  for  there  all  speak  from  the  heart,  and  thus  from 
love  and  consequent  acknowledgment.  (Apocalypse  ^Explained,  n. 
959-) 

What  evils  are  involved  in  the  profanation  of  the  name 
of  God  in  His  Word,  and  the  direful  consequences  of  such 
profanation  are  thus  described: — 

Since  the  name  of  God  means  that  which  is  from  God  and  whick 
is  God,  and  this  is  called  "Divine  Truth,"  and  with  us  the  Word, 
this  must  not  be  profaned,  because  it  is  in  itself  Divine  and  most 
holy;  and  it  is  profaned  when  its  holiness  is  denied,  which  is  done 
when  it  is  despised,  rejected  and  treated  contemptuously.  When  this 
is  done  heaven  is  closed,  and  man  is  left  to  hell.  For,  as  the  Word 
is  the  only  medium  of  conjunction  of  heaven  with  the  Church,  so, 
when  the  Word  is  cast  out  of  the  heart,  that  conjunction  is  dis- 
solved; and,  because  man  is  then  left  to  hell,  he  no  longer  acknowl- 
edges any  truth  of  the  Church.    (Apiocalypse  Explained,  n.  960.) 

To  the  same  effect  are  passages  in  n.  962  of  the  same  work* 
where  is  it  further  said  that  "the  name  of  God  is  interiorif 
profaned  by  a  life  contrary  to  the  comhutndments  of  the 
Decalogue." 
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If  all  the  names  of  the  Lord  as  given  above  were  persons 
instead  of  qualities  of  the  Lord's  Divine  or  the  Word,  they 
woTild  not  be  representative  "but  the  things  themselves." 
It  is  said  if  we  remain  in  the  mere  names  of  the. Word  we 
¥dll  know  nothing  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Word, 
nor  of  its  quality,  for  it  is  the  quality  of  the  Word  which 
reveals  and  teaches  how  it  is  to  be  understood. 

That  Lord  as  to  His  Divine  Humanity  is  the  Word, 
that  is  the  Divine  Truth,  is  declared  in  the  plainest  terms  in 
John,  "The  Word  was  made  flesh."  This  denotes  that  the 
Word  was  made  the  Human  of  the  Divine  Love,  to  save  the 
human  race  from  their  selfhood  with  its  evils  and  falsities 
thence  derived. 

Why  the  Word  was  written  in  the  form  in  which  it  is,  is 
thus  clearly  stated: — 

\ 
The  reason  why  the  Word  was  thus  written  is,  in  order  that  the 
conjunction  of  heaven  with  men  might  be  thus  effected,  and  the 
Aground  of  this  conjunction  is,  that  every  expression  therein,  and 
in  some  passages  every  letter,  contains  a  spiritual  sense,  in  which 
the  angels  are.  Wherefore  when  man  perceives  the  Word  ac- 
cording to  the  appearances  of  truth  therein,  the  angels  who  are  about 
man  understand  it  spiritually.  Thus,  the  spiritual  principle  of 
heaven  is  conjoined  with  the  natural  principle  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  such  things  as  conduce  to  man's  life  after  death.  If 
the  Word  had  been  written  otherwise  no  conjunction  of  heaven  with 
man  could  have  been  effected.     (Apocalypse  Explained,  n.  816.) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Word  was  given  in  such  form 
that  it  would  correspond  with  nuan's  internal  state.  If  it 
had  not  been  given  in  correspondence  with  his  internal  stat«, 
it  would  not  have  been  received,  and  therefore  would  have 
been  of  no  use  in  his  regeneration.  The  Word  in  its  in- 
tegrity treats  of  the  regeneration  of  man,  and  thence  of  the 
glorification  of  the  Lord,  as  in  John  v,  7,  8,  "If  ye  abide  in 
me  and  my  words  abide  in  you  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  and 
it  shall  be  done  unto  you.  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples." 

D.  L.  Thompson. 
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THE    CHURCH— UNIVERSAL,    VISIBLE    AND    IN- 

VISIBLE. 

The  church  of  the  Lord  is  scattered  over  the  whole  ter- 
restrial globe,  and  thus  is  universal.  All  they  are  in  it  who 
have  lived  in  the  good  of  charity  according  to  their  religious 
belief.    (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  328.) 

At  any  given  time,  the  church  universal  is  a  body  larger 
than,  and  inclusive  of,  that  part  of  the  specific  church  then 
existing  upon  earth,  the  specific  church  being  "where  the 
Lord  is  acknowledged  and  where  the  Word  is."  (Heavenly 
Doctrine,  n.  242.)  But  the  specific  church  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  considered  as  a  whole  is  vastly  larger  than  the  church 
universal  on  earth;  for  in  heaven  no  one  can  be  of  the  church 
universal  and  not  be  of  the  specific  church.  Every  one  in 
heaven  before  entering  it  has  become,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  intermediate  one,  a  member  of  the  specific  church. 

At  no  time  does  there  exist  upon  earth  more  than  one 
specific  church.  When  one  specific  church  follows  another, 
doctrinal  differences  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor.  The 
doctrines  of  any  specific  church  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  its  time.  For  instance,  one  tiling  which  characterizes 
the  time  in  which  we  live  is  the  spirit  of  modem  science.  This 
spirit  precludes  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  God's  Word  un> 
less  it  be  known  that  in  it  throughout  there  is  a  heavenly 
meaning  for  the  sake  of  which  the  letter  exists  as  a  vehicle;  for 
the  spirit  of  modem  science  sees  that  the  letter  alone  in  many 
places  contradicts  itself;  in  many  places  is  mere  history,  un- 
profitable for  spiritual  development;  in  many  places  enjoins 
what  is  impossible  for  useful  application  in  modern  life;  and 
in  many  places  teaches  what  is  irrational.  The  universal 
theok>gy  revealed  in  the  "Tme  Christian  Religion"  is  adap- 
ted with  infinite  perfection  to  the  needs  of  the  spirit  of  mod- 
era  science.  In  the  light  of  that  theology  we  can  see  the  let- 
ter of  God's  written  Word  as  a  vehicle  for  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing which  obtains  in  it  throughout— a  meaning  at  no  point 
contradictory  of  itself;  at  every  point  applicable  to  modern 
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and  to  all  future  life  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven;  and 
throughout  divinely  rational  in  its  teachings. 

The  need  of  the  revelation  of  this  universal  theology  was 
absolute.  The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  race,  and  indeed  of  the  created  uni« 
verse,  no  less  than  the  first  coming.  (True  Christian  Religion, 
n.  182.)  When  the  Lord  came  the  first  time  the  influence  of 
the  hells  over  man  had  become  so  great  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  gaining  absolute  control  over  him,  and  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  resist  them;  the  freedoni  of  his  will 
would  have  been  destroyed.  With  his  freedom  of  will  des- 
troyed man  himself  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  hea- 
vens rest  upon  man  on  earth.  With  man  on  earth  destroyed, 
the  heavens  themselves  would  have  perished;  and  not  the 
heavens  only  but  all  created  things  would  have  perished  with 
them.  Every  object  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdom  was  created  and  exists  for  the  sake  of  something  in 
man  corresponding  to  it  God  in  creating,  first  forms  an  out- 
most, then  working  from  Himself  as  a  centre  builds  up  what 
is  intermediate.  In  the  creation  of  any  faculty  or  part  in  man. 
He  first  forms  that  particular  in  the  outmost  of  nature  neces- 
sary to  that  faculty  or  part,  and  then,  working  f nnh  Him- 
self and  with  that  outmost,  forms  the  faculty  or  part.  In  this 
series  the  end  is  the  faculty  or  part  in  mean;  the  cause  is 
God;  the  effect  is  the  object  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kingdom.  Sustentation  is  perpetual  creation.  We 
can  see,  then,  that  if  man  had  been  destroyed  every  object 
in  the  created  universe  and  the  very  heavens  themselves 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  incarnation,  by  which  alone 
God  could  overcome  the  hells,  and  so  deliver  man,  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  their  continuance.  No  less  true  is  it 
that  when  need  was  for  the  second  coming  that  coming  was 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  race  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  and  of  everthing  in  the  created  universe. 

The  pivotal  thought  of  the  specific  church  of  today  is  that 
"the  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ  reigns,  whose  kingdom  shall  be 
for  ages  of  ages,  according  to  the  prediction  by  Daniel  (vii, 
13,  14),  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (xi,  15)  ;  and  that  Blessed  are 
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they  who  come  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  (Apoc. 
xix,  9)/'  This  quotation  is  from  the  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion/' n.  791,  and  sets  forth  the  Gospel  which  the  Lord  sent 
His  twelve  disciples  to  preach  throughout  the  spiritual  world 
when  the  "True  Christian  Religion''  had  been  published  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  recall  the 
beautiful  appearances  that  were  seen  in  the  angelic  heaven 
fronp  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  expressing  the 
assent  and  joy  of  the  New  Heaven  when  the  "Brief  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church"  was  published. 
(See  Tafel's  Documents,  vol.  ii,  p.  281.)  Here  again  is 
evidenced  the  principle  above  noted,  that  God  works  from 
inmosts  through  outmosts  to  build  up  intermediates.  In  this 
series  the  end  was  the  enlightenment  of  the  spirits  of  men  on 
earth  and  of  men  throughout  the  spiritual  world;  the  cause 
was  the  Infinite  Love;  the  effect  was  the  publication  of  the 
"True  Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Universal  Theol- 
ogy of  the  New  Church," 

The  church  universal  lacks  such  doctrinal  form  and  or- 
ganization as  render  the  specific  church,  in  its  lower  degrees, 
visible  to  men.  That  is  why  man  cannot  see  the  church  uni- 
versal. Let  us,  however,  proceed  carefully.  Nothing  can 
exist  without  definite  form.  The  church  universal  has  defi- 
nite form,  but  its  form  is  not  discernible  by  men.  When  we 
say  of  a  physical  object,  such  as  a  cloud,  that  its  outline 
is  indistinct,  we  do  not  speak  quite  accurately.  Every  par- 
ticle of  the  smoke  or  vapor  has  a  definite  outline;  so  too  has 
the  cloud  as  a  whole.  The  outline  is  definite.  The  seeming 
vagueness  or  indistinctness  is  due  to  the  limitations  of  the 
observer.  The  church  universal  as  a  body  upon  earth  has 
form.  That  man  cannot  see  it  is  due  to  his  limitations.  God 
sees  the  outward  form  of  the  church  universal,  and  also,  from 
inmosts,  sees  that  church  in  the  making,  as  He  sees,  from  in- 
mosts, everything  in  its  making.  He  sees  everything  "in  the 
beginning"  when  it  is  still  "without  formf  and  void."  From 
Him  our  substance  is  not  hid  when  we  are  made  in  secret  and 
curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  His  eyes 
behold  our  substance  yet  being  imperfect;  and  in  his  book  all 
our  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance  are  fashioned. 
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when  as  yet  there  are  none  of  them.  (Ps.  cxxxix,  15,  16.) 
God  sees  the  church  universal,  each  member  of  which  is  a 
member,  in  the  making,  of  the  specific  church ;  for  in  heaven, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  universal  church  as  distinguished 
from  the  specific  church.  The  invisible  church  there  is  thfc 
Lord's  Divine,  which  alone  makes  heaven.  As  the  invisible 
God  is  within  the  visible  God,  within  the  heavens,  and  within 
nature,  so  the  invisible  God  is  within  the  visible  church.  So 
He  is,  too,  within  the  church  universal 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  visible  church.  The  specific 
church  is  visible  by  reason  of  doctrinal  form  and  organiza- 
tion as  a  physical  object  is  visible  by  reason  not  of  its  sub- 
stance but  of  its  shape.  Some  objects  are  visible  by  reason 
of  their  emitting  light;  some,  by  reason  of  their  reflecting 
light.  An  object  emitting  light  does  not  originate  it,  but 
transmits  it  from  the  source  of  all  light.  The  internal  church 
is  visible  by  reason  of  light  emitted  in  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Church — ^the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sacred  Scripture,  the  doctrine  of  Faith  and  the  doctrine 
of  Life.  Every  internal  must  have  an  external  in  which  it 
can  rest,  and  against  which  it  can  react,  else  the  internal 
would  be  dissipated.  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  internal 
churchy  organized  the  external  church  from  what  is  without 
or  below.  Here  again  we  have  evidenced  the  principle  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  God  works  from  inmosts  into  outmosts 
to  build  up  intermiediates.  That  the  external  church  is  made 
from  what  is  without  or  below  involves  the  assumption  that, 
like  man,  it  is  weak  and  fallible;  it  reflects  his  frailty  and  im- 
perfections. It  is  visible  by  reason  of  the  light  that  it  re- 
flects. At  the  same  time  it  transmits  from  the  internal  church, 
and  thus  of  itself  emits,  the  essential  doctrines,  by  reason  of 
emitting  which  the  internal  church  is  visible.  In  the  follow- 
ii^  lines  from  Whittier's  "Snowbound"  is  described  a  blend- 
ing of  what  was  reflected  from  a  window-pane  and  what  was 
transmitted  through  it: 

"While  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 

Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became. 

And  through  the  bare-boughed  lilac  tree 

Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free.** 
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As  what  was  assumed  at  the  incarnation  both  reflected  the 
frailty  of  man  and  transmitted  the  perfection  of  the  Father — 
else  redemption  could  not  have  been  effected — ^and  as  the  let- 
ter of  the  Word  reflects  the  frailty  of  man,  and  transmits  the 
perfection  of  the  Father— else  the  uses  of  the  written  Word 
could  not  be  effected — ^so  the  external  church,  in  order  to 
effect  its  uses,  must  both  reflect  and  transmit. 

False  doctrines  pass  away,  and  with  them  the  specific 
church  to  which  they  were  appropriate,  but  the  church  uni- 
versal remains.  This  is  represented  by  the  fact  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  passed  out  of  existence,  but  that  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  persisted,  and  still  persists,  though  its 
members  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  also 
taught  in  the  Lord's  answer  to  Peter,  who  had  asked  res- 
pecting John,  "Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do?"  ''If  I 
will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou 
me."  Each  specific  church  which  has  preceded  the  present 
came  to  an  end  when  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  when  the 
race,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  had  come  to  need  doc- 
trines which  that  church  could  not  supply.  The  present 
specific  church  is  final.  It  can  no  more  come  to  an  oid  than 
the  church  universal. 

At  any  given  time  the  invisible  church  finds  expression  upon 
earth  both  in  a  specific  church  and  in  the  church  universal. 
Only  the  specific  church  is  visible  to  man.  Its  internal  is 
visible  only  by  reason  of  the  light  which  it  reflects — ^not  by 
reason  of  the  light  which  it  transmits. 

Charles  S.  Mack. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP.* 

Although  the  New  Church  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  is 
still  young,  a  considerable  volume  might  be  written  about  its 
liturgical  history.  The  last  chapter  of  such  a  treatise  would 
naturally  concern  itself  with  the  new  ''Book  of  Worship"  that 
has  recently  been  published  by  order  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. Mudi  might  be  written  with  regard  to  the  successive 
steps  that  have  led  from  the  Convention  liturgies  of  1876 
to  the  new  volimie ;  but  we  shall  touch  upon  only  a  few  of 
them,  and  upon  these  quite  briefly. 

It  was  inevitable  that  to  many  persons  the  three  different 
liturgies  of  1876  should  not  be  entirely  satisfactory;  and  it 
was  natural  that  from  time  to  time  this  dissatisfaction  should 
express  itself  in  various  ways,  and  should  seek  to  bring  about 
the  publication  of  a  revised  book  that  should  supersede  these 
three.  The  agitation  had  progressed  sufficiently  by  1892  for 
the  Council  of  Ministers  to  appoint  a  special  conmiittee  to 
consider  the  subject,  "with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
present  book  of  worship  and  to  the  unification  of  our  litur- 
gical usages."  This  committee  was  to  report  progress  from 
year  to  year;  but  for  a  number  of  years  there  was  scarcely 
any.  In  1900,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  have  Con- 
vention authorize  the  publication  of  a  modification  of  the 
Psalter  Edition,  in  which  complete  orders  of  services  for 
morning  and  evening  worship  should  be  printed  at  the  be- 

*Book  of  Worship,  Containing  Services,  Prayers,  Sacraments  and 
Rites,  and  a  Complete  Psalter  with  Chants.  Prepared  for  the  Use  of 
the  New  Church,  and  Printed  by  Order  of  the  General  Convention,  Jour- 
nal of  1912,  Minute  (fj.  New  York:  New-Church  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. 191a.  XXVI -1-693  pp.,  16  mo.  QotlK$i.oo;  full  morocco,  full 
gilt  edges,  $2.5a 
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ginning  of  the  book;  but  after  some  discussion  the  matter 
was  laid  on  the  table.    A  year  later  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Liturgy  was  re-organized:  and  under  a  new 
chairman  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  matters  involved, 
greater  activity  soon  manifested  itself.    The  first  tangible 
fruit  of  the  new  activity  was  the  publication  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Psalter  Edition  that  had  been  sought  a  few  years 
before.    This  has  been  known  as  the  ''Morning  and  Evening 
Services"  edition.    The  next  step  taken  involved  the  revision 
and  extension  of  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  also  of 
the  rites  and  sacraments,  in  the  books  then  bearing  the  im- 
primatur of  the  General  Convention;  and  subsequently  the 
revision  of  the  entire  Psalter,  and  its  setting  to  suitable 
chants,  was  called  for.    Two  years  later  (1906),  when  the 
Council  of  Ministers  reported  that  the  prayers  and  rites  had 
been  carefully  revised,  and  requested  that  the  Convention 
authorize  the  printing  of  an  edition  for  the  examination  of  the 
ministers,  the  request  was  approved,  leading  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  tentative  edition  in  1907.    A  second  tenta- 
tive edition,  revised  and  enlarged  from  the  first,  and  set  in 
larger  type,  was  printed  in  1910,    By  this  time  the  revisions 
of  the  Psalter  and  of  the  Responsive  Services  were  nearly 
completed ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  a  final  tentative 
edition  was  hurried  through  the  press,  so  as  to  be  presented 
to  Convention  at  its  session  in  Washington  last  year,  for  use 
at  its  services.     The  Convention  then  formally  expressed 
great  satisfaction  in  the  new  book;  ordered  the  publication 
of  the  complete  work  after  a  final  revision  by  the  Committee ; 
and  recommended  its  use  by  all  the  societies  affiliated  with 
the  national  body.    The  final  book  is  now  before  us,  and  has 
already  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  New-Church 
societies  throughout  the  country. 

Comparing  the  new  volimie  with  the  various  editions  that 
it  was  intended  to  supplant,  we  have  to  note  as  the  first  novel 
feature  the  calendar  of  daily  readings  from  the  Word,  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplementary  calendar  of  daily  doctrinal  read- 
ings from  Swedenborg's  works,  which  together  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  introductory  section  of  the  book.   The  next 
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novel  feature  is  the  tables  by  which  the  calendar  dates  of 
Easter  and  other  Special  Days  of  the  Christian  Year  may  be 
asceirtained  for  any  year  during  the  coming  century.  Then 
follow  the  Orders  of  Service  for  morning  and  evening  wor- 
ship, which  vary  very  noticeably  from  the  former  Books  of 
Worship  of  the  General  Convention,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ''Morning  and  Evening  Services''  edition,  with  which  they 
are  almost  identical.  The  next  four  pages  contain  a  reprint 
of  the  Sanctuses  and  Doxologies  to  which  we  have  long  been 
accustomed,  and  are  followed  by  our  familiar  Responsive 
Services,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  extended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  service  entitled  "The  Second  Coming."  A 
transitional  page  to  the  Psalter  consists  of  a  special  classi- 
fied index  to  the  selections  and  anthems  that  follow.  Then 
comes  the  complete  Psalter,  divided  into  morning  and  even- 
ing readings  for  thirty  days,  and  set  to  music  throughout,  the 
customary  chants  being  for  the  most  part  retained,  and  addi- 
tional ones  being  supplied  for  the  Psalms  not  previously  ar- 
ranged for  chanting.  Selections  from  Other  Portions  of 
the  Word  come  next,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  words 
and  chants  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar.  Immedi- 
ately succeeding  are  the  seventy  pages  of  Anthems,  reprinted 
from  the  old  books, — a  collection  that,  we  have  heard,  came 
dangerously  near  being  omitted.  This  brings  us  to  that  part 
of  the  volume  which  is  in  large  part  new  to  most  of  us, 
though  in  less  degree  to  those  who  have  been  using  the 
Psalter  Edition  and  its  later  modification,  which  contain  a 
considerable  part  of  what  is  here  found  under  the  heading, 
The  Collection  of  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.  This  section, 
however,  is  followed  by  sixty-six  pages,  entitled  "Prayers  and 
Gospel  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Special  Occasions,''  which 
are  entirely  new  to  the  Convention  liturgies.  The  sue* 
ceeding  parts,  entitled  "Sacraments  and  Rites,"  is  based  upon 
our  former  book  of  "Rites  and  Sacraments,"  which  has  been 
subjected  to  complete  revision  and  considerable  amplifica- 
tion (in  part  from  the  Convention  liturgy  of  1854),  the  details 
of  which  we  will  not  here  mention.  Suitable  indexes  com- 
plete the  volume,  which  totals  720  pages,  of  which  perhaps 
a  third  are  of  new  material. 
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To  the  question,  Whence  the  new  material?  a  very  long 
answer  might  be  given ;  but  spaOe  compels  us  to  be  brief.  As 
compared  with  the  Boston  and  New  York  Editions  of  the 
1876  "Book  of  Worship/'  the  Psalter  Edition  was  a  distinct 
step  towards  our  new  Book :  and  the  'Tif  oming  and  Evening 
Services"  Edition  was  still  another  step.  As  compared  with 
the  other  1876  editions,  the  Psalter  Edition  contained  a  fuller 
collection  of  prayers,  including  the  Litany,  and  also  the  en- 
tire book  of  Psalms,  arranged  for  morning  and  evening  read- 
ings for  a  month.  These  pages  were  taken  bodily  from  ''A 
Prayer-Book  and  Hymnal  for  the  Use  of  the  New  Church,** 
published  by  J.  B.  Lappincott  &  Co.  in  1867,  the  very  plates 
of  that  volume  being  used.  As  compared  with  the  Psalter 
Edition,  the  "Morning  and  Evening  Services''  Edition  differed 
mainly  in  that  characteristic  which  gave  name  to  the  later 
edition ;  namely,  the  Services  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book.  These  were  but  abridgements  of  similar  services  in 
"The  New  Churchman's  Prayer-Book  and  Hymnal,"  this  be- 
ing the  title  given  to  the  second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, of  the  above-mentioned  book  that  was  published  by 
Lippincott  in  1867.  As  already  said,  the  opening  pages  of 
the  "Morning  and  Evening  Services"  Edition  differ  but  little 
from  the  similar  pages  at  the  beginning  of  our  new  Book. 

Turning  now  to  the  Tentative  Edition  of  our  new  Book  as 
pubUshed  in  1907,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  while  some  of  the  new  material  was  derived  from  the 
Convention  liturgy  of  1854,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  new 
matter  found  in  that  volume  (as  compared  with  previous  Con- 
vention issues)  was  taken  bodily  from  the  above-mentioned 
"New  Churdiman's  Prayer-Book," — indeed,  was  in  large 
part  printed  from  the  same  plates.  By  this  means  the  Prayers 
and  Gospel  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Special  Occasions,  as 
well  as  much  other  matter,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
our  ministers  for  their  careful  consideration.  Most  of  this 
matter,  in  slightly  revised  form,  is  found  in  the  new  Book  now 
in  our  hands.  Another  valuable  feature  of  the  "New  Church- 
man's Prayer-Book"  that  is  found  in  revised  form  in  our 
new  Book, — ^namely»  the  Calendar  of  Daily  Lessons  from  the 
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Word,— did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  tentative  editions 
until  the  third  was  printed  last  year. 

If,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  liturgies  of  Convention,  the 
present  volume  is  a  blessing  to  the  Church,  and  if  the  thanks 
of  the  Church  are  due  to  any  one  person  more  than  to  others 
for  bringing  it  this  blessing,  that  individual  is  certainly  the 
Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  compiler  and  editor  of  the  Lippincott 
liturgies  mentioned  above,  and  since  1901  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy.    We  make  this 
personal  reference  because  it  is  but  honor  due.    Concern- 
ing the  1867  liturgy,  Mr.  Sewall  has  said  that  it  was  "prepared 
from  the  best  historic  sources,"  and  was  ''undertaken  with 
the  sole  desire  of  seeing  the  Church,  by  means  of  a  more 
beautiful  and  orderly  external  worship,  advanced  in  genuine 
piety  and  spiritual  life."    Surely  the  thanks  of  the  Church  are 
due  him. 

Personally  we  are  glad  that  this  volume  contains  a  cal- 
endar of  daily  readings  from  the  Word  and  from  the  writings 
of  Swedenborg,  because  we  believe  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort 
tends  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  daily  Scripture  reading  by  many 
persons  who  but  for  such  aid  might  not  form  the  habit.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  doctrinal  calendar  is  here  published  for 
the  first  time.  To  be  sure,  we  may  smile  when  we  notice  that 
but  thirty-one  brief  readings  from  the  "Arcana"  are  supposed 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  voluminous  work;  but  certain  it 
is  that  a  person  who  familiarizes  himself  with  all  the  366 
group  of  passages  here  referred  to,  will  have  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  view  of  New-Church  doctrines. 

As  to  the  Psalter,  we  are  informed  that  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, the  Authorized  Version  has  been  used  in  this  volume. 
Doubtless  there  were  plenty  of  good  reasons  for  the  choice 
of  this  version ;  but  may  we  not  well  ask.  Why  make  a  New- 
Church  version  of  the  Word,  if  no  use  is  to  be  made  of  it?— a 
query  prompted  by  the  fact  that  a  New-Church  version  of 
the  Psalms  was  laboriously  prepared  by  Convention's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Translation  of  the  Word,  and  was  published  in 
1906,  the  preface  informing  us  that  "this  book  was  selected 
f  10  be  translated  first]  so  that  a  new  translation  might  be  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  Liturgy  Revision,  when  i^ 
should  be  ready  to  prepare  a  new  Liturgy." 
.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Psalter  Edition  of  1876,  the  Psalms 
are  divided  into  sixty  groups,  every  other  one  of  which  is 
marked  respectively  for  morning  and  evening  use.  While 
we  see  no  objection  to  the  division  of  the  Psalms  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  two  groups  for  each  day  of  the  month,  we 
do  see  a  practical  objection  to  designating  the  two  groups  by 
the  words  "Morning"  and  "Evening"  respectively  (wEen 
a  Roman  I  and  II  would  perhaps  have  served  as  well),  since 
the  word  'TEvening"  at  the  beginning  of  a  group  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  dissuade  from  its  use  in  the  morning.  As  many  of 
our  societies  regularly  have  only  a  morning  service  on  Sun- 
day, about  half  the  Psalms  are  for  this  reason  more  or  less 
completely  neglected  in  the  responsive  readings  at  their  wor- 
ship. 

With  regard  to  the  chanting  much  might  be  said.  First  of 
all,  we  have  here  an  abandonment  of  the  method,  long  pre- 
valent in  the  Church,  of  singing  the  recitation  to  the  chant- 
ing-note  without  assigning  any  special  time  to  that  note,  in 
favor  of  the  method  in  general  use  elsewhere  which  considers 
that  from  a  certain  syllable  in  each  recitation  (indicated  by 
an  accent  mark)  the  strict  time  of  the  chanting-note  is  sup- 
posed to  begin.  While  this  change  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  any  difference  in  the  way  a  certain  passage  is  sung,  yet 
it  frequently  does,  and  in  such  cases  often  in  ways  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  good  declamation ;  for  while  the  princi- 
ple is  here  laid  down  that  "good  chanting  should  just  be  good 
declamation  joined  to  good  musical  intonation,"  the  assign- 
ing of  definite  time  to  the  chanting-note  tends  to  result  at 
times  in  the  hastening  of  the  introductory  words  of  a  recita- 
tion, and  at  other  times  in  the  holding  of  a  rhetorically  un- 
important word.  But  considering  the  method  of  chanting 
here  adopted  as  the  better,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
pointing  is  always  the  best  possible  is  open  to  different 
answers  according  to  the  judgments  of  the  persons  express- 
ing opinions ;  for  there  are  no  inflexible  principles  to  guide  iti 
the  marking,  and  no  two  persons  would  solve  all  the  prob-^ 
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bkms  alike.  But  enough !  It  is  certain  that  this  important 
change  has  not  been  made  without  due  consideration,  and 
that  the  details  have  not  been  worked  out  without  care. 
One  word  more, — ^it  would  have  been  better  if  the  point  or 
points  used  between  the  syllables  of  a  word  had  been  on  thin 
bodies,  so  as  not  to  disjoint  the  word  so  conspicuously;  for 
the  spaces  in  the  bodies  of  the  words  do  tend  to  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  smoothness  of  the  reading,  especially  when 
the  syllables  thus  disjointed  form  complete  words  by  them- 
selves, as  is  often  the  case. 

In  the  use  of  the  book,  a  practical  defect  is  felt  whenever 
a  selection  for  chanting  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  necessitate 
the  tumingf  of  a  page,  and  the  music  is  not  repeated.  We 
understand  that  sudi  repetitions  of  the  music  were  disap- 
proved on  account  of  space.  But  in  our  judgment  this  was 
poor  economy ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  adaptability  to  singing 
by  congregation  and  by  volunteer  choir  should  have  been 
the  controlling  principle;  and  this  certainly  calls  for  the  repe- 
tition of  the  music  in  such  cases,  so  as  to  avoid  needless  diifi- 
culties. 

We  were  informed  last  year  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Tentative  Edition  then  presented  to  Convention  had  been 
hurried  into  type,  and  was  therefore  hardly  free  from  errors. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  particulars  the  present  book 
also  shows  signs  of  haste,  or  at  least  of  some  lack  of  care  in 
proof-reading  and  revising.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
instances  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  present  reviewer, 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  itemize  them  here. 

But  after  all  is  said  by  way  of  adverse  comment,  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  present  volume  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  old  ones ;  and  we  rejoice  that  in  the  interests 
of  uniformity,  and  in  response  to  appeals  to  get  together,  so 
many  of  our  societies  have  adopted  the  work.  As  the  vol- 
ume has  much  in  it  that  also  adapts  it  to  private  use  at  home, 
we  hope  that  many  individuals  will  make  such  use  of  it,  so  as 
to  become  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  contents ;  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  individual  from  the  use 
ot  such  an  aid  to  public  worship  as  this  is,  depends  upon  a 
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familiarity  that  enables  the  external  form  to  serve  most  com- 
pletely as  a  means  of  spiritualizing  the  entire  service.  The 
spiritual  uplift  from  public  worship  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
thorough  faniiliarity  with  the  forms  used,  and  especially  so 
when  these  are  in  themselves  beautiful. 

B.  A.  W. 


A  NEW  DOCTRINAL  MANUAL.* 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  book  before  us  is  intended  to  make 
known  'What  the  New  Church  Stands  For;"  and  though 
some  New-Churchmen  may  be  inclined  to  take  some  excep- 
tion to  the  way  a  few  things  are  put  (for  instance,  what  the 
author  says  in  his  Introduction  about  the  New  Church  upon 
the  earth,  implies  that  he  has  no  sympathy  for  what  has  been 
called  the  permeation  theory),  yet  the  little  volume  is  a 
sufficiently  faithful  presentation  of  the  essential  and  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  the  Church.  Besides  an  introductory  page 
and  a  final  summary  of  nine  pages,  the  work  consists  of  five 
chapters,  the  subjects  of  which,  and  the  amounts  of  space 
given  respectively  to  their  consideraition,  are  indicated  by 
die  following  headings  and  ntmibers  of  pages:  God  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Divine  Creation,  three  pages;  The  Human 
^irit.  Mind,  and  Soul,  five  pages ;  The  Spiritual  World,  fif* 
teen  pages;  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  eighty-one  pages;  and 
The  Lord  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  twenty  pages.  Some 
persons  may  be  inclined  to  question  the  balance  of  the  vari- 
ous little  treatises  involved  in  the  whole  work,  of  which  the 
chapter  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  makes  considerably  over 
one-half ;  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  the  various 
chapters  this  one  is  likely  to  give  most  pleasure  to  New- 
Churchmen,  as  giving  from  a  New-Church  standpoint,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture,  together  with 
a  brief  statement  concerning  Swedenborg's  function  as  an  ex- 

*lVhat  the  New  Church  Stands  For;  the  Distinctive  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  By  Bam  an  N.  Stone.  (Manual  of  Religious 
Instruction:  Doctrinal  Series  No.  V.)  New  York:  New-Church 
Board  of  Puhlicadon,  1912.    140  i>p.,  24  ma    Clotfa,  50  cents. 
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pounder  of  Scripture.  The  other  chapters,  we  fear  are 
likely  to  seem  somewhat  too  concise  and  too  baldly  dogmatic 
to  be  altogether  clear  and  interesting  to  such  readers  as  are 
not  already  somewhat  acquainted  with  New-Church  doc- 
trines. For  such  persons,  some  of  our  less  expensive  and 
even  less  voluminous  treatises  will,  in  our  opinion,  continue 
to  be  more  acceptable  introductory  manuals.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  new  volume  will  have  a  career  of  wide  useful- 
ness. We  note  that  it  has  been  added  as  No.  5  to  the  Doc- 
trinal Series  of  the  Manuals  of  Religious  Instruction,  which 
fact  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  rather  intended  to  be  a  doc- 
trinal text-book  for  our  own  children  than  an  explanatory 
sketch  for  others.  Moreover,  the  price  would  prohibit  its 
wide  use  in  missionary  ways.  As  a  final  word  we  will  say 
that  we  are  pleased  that  in  this  last  addition  to  their  Doc- 
trinal Series  the  publishers  have  departed  from  the  unattrac- 
tive appearance  of  their  previous  manuals;  and  now  that  the 
uniformity  has  been  broken,  we  hope  that  future  issues  of 
the  other  Manuals  will  abandon  their  old  dress  in  favor  of 
something  like  that  of  this  new  volume. 

B.  A.  W. 


PROPOSED  REPRINT  OF  THE  "ANIMAL  KING- 
DOM." 

As  a  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  should 
be  called,  so  that  they  may  co-operate  in  the  undertaking,  we 
reprint  the  following  notice  from  the  October,  1912,  number 
of  The  New  Philosophy: 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Work  on  Generation,  Dr. 
Boericke,  the  Vice  President  of  our  [Swedenborg  Scientific]  Associa- 
tion, now  au^orizes  the  editor  of  the  New  Philosophy  to  call  for 
subscriptions  for  a  proposed  new  edition  of  Swedenborg's  work, 
'The  Animal  Kingdom."  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  new  transla- 
tion or  even  a  revision,  as  this  would  involve  too  much  labor  and 
ilelay.  What  is  proposed  is  simply  to  reprint  the  translation  by  Dr. 
Wilkinson  originally  published  in  two  volumes  in  London,  i84d'4* 
and  since  reprinted  in  America.  The  work  is  now  exceedingly  rare 
and  is  practically  unobtainable. 
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The  reprint  by  Dr.  Boericke  will  be  undertaken  PROVIDED 
THERE  BE  200  SUBSCRIBERS,  AT  $8.00  FOR  THE  TWO  VOL- 
UMES. The  work  will  be  imblished  within  two  years  after  com- 
mencement of  printing  and  will  be  sold  to  non-subscribers  at  not 
less  than  $10.00  for  the  two  volumes. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  The  Editor,  New  Philosophy,  Bym 
Athyn,  Pa. 


ECCE  DEUS.* 


As  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  this  book  is  a  notable 
production.  The  author  is  evidently  ambitious  to  take  a 
high  place  among  the  leading  Bible  critics  of  the  day,  and 
is  at  great  pains  to  give  his  views  an  impressive  historical 
setting.  From  this  point  of  view  the  book  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  higher  criticism.  The  play  of  the  constructive  fancy,  con- 
fidence in  probable  inferences,  and  a  certain  unwillingness  to 
take  facts,  especially  the  matter-of-fact  statements  of  the 
Bible,  at  their  face  value,  are  all  abundantly  illustrated. 

Not  content  with  the  usual  honor  of  high  enrollment 
among  Bible  critics,  our  author  is  persistently  industrious  to 
attain  a  tmique  place  among  New  Testament  interpreters. 
He  ignores  the  orthodox  interpreters,  and  puts  himself  in 
square  opposition  to  the  whole  band  of  "liberals." 

This  attitude  is  significant  in  that  it  involves  the  issue  be- 
tween the  lUeralists  and  the  symbolists.  The  higher  critics 
have  devoted  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  show  that  the 
Gospels  tell  the  story  of  a  unique  life,  but  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  completely  human  life.  When  we  undertake  to  col- 
lect and  compare  the  results,  they  turn  out  to  be  astonish- 
mgly  meagre.  The  lack  of  agreement,  too,  is  so  striking, 
that  the  whole  work  is  discredited;  and  it  seems  not  unfair 
to  say,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  pit  one  higher  critic  against 
another  to  destroy  both.  The  book  before  us  is  ample  tes- 
timony on  these  points. 

*Ecce  Dens;  Studies  in  Primitipe  Christianity.  By  William 
Bbkjamin  SMrrH.  [Issued  for  the  Rationalist  Press  Assoaation, 
Umited.]  London:  Watts  and  Co.,  [Chicago:  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.]  1912.    24+352  pp.,  8  vo.    $2.25  net 
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The  difficulty  which  the  higher  critics  encounter,  is  the 
manifest  two-fold  character  of  the  Lord,  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  represented  in  the  Gospel  story  taken  as  it  stands. 
The  liberals  have  undertaken  to  get  rid  of  all  the  supernatural 
features,  and  reduce  the  story  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
narrative.  The  results,  as  above  said,  are  meagre  and  con- 
flicting. The  critic  accepts  what  from  his  point  of  view 
seems  natural,  and  the  rest  he  tries  to  explain  by  elaborate 
historical  argumentation  and  construction.  The  process  of 
inclusion  and  exclusion  varies  with  each  critic,  so  that  the 
general  result  is  dissatisfaction  and  renewed  eflForts. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  three  possible  views  open  to 
readers  of  the  New  Testament :  (i)  that  the  letter  as  it  stands 
is  authoritative  and  final,  and  that  the  reading  must  conform 
to  its  requirements ;  (2)  that  in  the  letter  we  have  the  basis 
of  the  original  matter  of  fact  material,  but  that  it  has  been 
brought  into  its  present  form  by  various  hands  through  addi- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  adaptation,  and  that  the  reading 
must  distinguish  fact  from  fiction ;  (3)  that  the  symbol  is  the 
original  and  essential  element,  and  the  matter  of  fact  a  later 
development. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  attempt 
to  maintain  the  last  view.  Following  the  line  of  his  former 
book,  Der  vor-christliche  Jesus,  the  author  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  concept  of  Jesus  was  built  up  out  of  the  religious 
elements  of  the  age,  and  by  the  forces  of  the  circum-Mediter- 
ranean  civilization.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeds 
from  historical  considerations,  for  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  iabsence  of  Christian  elements  in  post-Aristotelian ' 
philosophy,  for  instance  in  Philo;  and  certainly  Plotinus,  in 
whom  Hellenic  philosophy  culminated,  is  as  far  as  possible 
the  antipodes  of  Christianity. 

If  we  look  for  the  motive,  we  find  it  apparently  in  fhe  sug- 
gestion, that  the  obvious  symbolic  character  of  much  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  indicates  the  real  nature  of  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  arguing  strenuously  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  symbolic  throughout  and  in  every  particular.  But 
this  view  involves  for  him  consequences  disastrous  to  the 
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ordinary  concq>tion  of  Christianity;  for  he  goes  to  the 
extraordinary  length  of  maintaining  that  the  personal  ele- 
ments of  the  narrative  are  late  accretions,  and  the  work  of 
deliberate  and  accomplished  symbolists,  and  therefore  that 
the  Jesus  who  is  the  subject  of  this  symbolism  is  really  a 
symbolic  character,  not  at  all  an  historic  person  who  walked 
the  earth,  spoke  and  ministered  as  he  is  represented.  The 
argument  is  noteworthy.  The  obvious  and  supreme  fact  of 
the  Gospels  is,  he  says,  that  Jesus  is  represented  as  God. 
All  the  labors  of  the  "liberal"  critics  to  show  that  he  is  rep- 
resented as  mere  man  are  flat,  manifest  failures.  The  words 
here  are  worth  quoting. 

That  this  Being,  this  Jesus,  is  presented  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  accepted  in  all  following  Christian  history,  as  a  God,  is  evident 
beyond  argument  It  is  made  clear  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament  with  all  the  clearness  that  can  belong  to  human 
speech.  There  is  no  debating  with  any  one  who  denies  it  Bat  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  is  also  presented  as  a  man,  as  conceived,  bom, 
reared,  hungering,  thirsting,  speaking,  acting,  suffering,  dying,  and 
huried-HBnd  then  raised  again.  How  then  are  we  to  conceive  this 
Being?  The  answer  of  the  present  church,  of  orthodoxy,  is  unequivo- 
cal. We  must  conceive  him  precisely  as  he  is  represented,  both  as 
God  and  also  as  man.  But  suppose  this  be  impossible  ....  Right 
or  wrong,  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  human  spirit  has  gone  definitely 
and  finally  beyond  it,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  it  will  ever  retrace 
its  steps.  Indeed,  it  could  not  if  it  would.  The  reason  of  this  and 
the  next  centuries  can  no  more  believe  in  the  God-man  (in  the 
ortlvcNlox  sense)  than  it  can  believe  in  the  geocentric  theory  of  Ptol- 
emy or  in  the  special  creations  of  Linnaeus.  For  reason  constituted 
as  it  now  is,  the  God-man  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

[This  being  the  case,  what  is  to  be  done?]  Resolve  the  antinomy 
God-man  into  its  constituents  ....  Affirm  the  one  and  therewith 
deny  the  other  ....  The  normally  acting  intelligence  .... 
must  affirm  one  of  two  opposite  theses:  Jesus  was  a  deified  man,  or 
the  Jesus  was  a  humanized  God.  There  is  no  tertium  quid.  One 
of  these  alternatives  is  necessary,  the  other  impossible;  one  is  true, 
the  other  is  false.  Hitherto  criticism  has  with  practical  unanimity 
assumed  the  first  alternative,  and  thus  lavished  its  splendid  resources 
of  learning  and  acumen  in  the  century-old  attempt  to  understand 
the  New  Testament  and  primitive  Christianity  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  assumption  ....  The  notable  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  knowledge  and  constructive  talent  called  into  play,  none  of  these 
endeavors  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
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Forthwith  our  author  accepts  the  other  alternative,  that 
Jesus  is  a  humanized  God.  That  is,  he  was  first  conceived 
as  God,  and  afterwards  represented  as  man.  With  the  details 
of  the  argumentation  we  cannot  here  concern  ourselves.  It 
proceeds  in  general  along  two  lines:  (i)  refutation  of  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  Jesus  was  a  deified 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  (2)  efforts  to  establish  the  contrary 
thesis  on  the  other. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  his  contention  is,  that  in  its 
earliest  form  and  in  its  origin  Christianity  was.  the  preach- 
ing of  monotheism  as  opposed  to  the  reigning  pol3rtheism. 
The  name  Jesus  was  selected  for  etymological  and  historical 
reasons,  and  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  one  God.  For 
prudential  reasons,  especially,  the  preaching  was  carried  on 
in  symbolic  language.  Later  this  same  form  of  language 
was  employed  to  make  the  idea  of  the  one  God  concrete. 
In  a  section  on  examples  of  symbolism  the  author  has  some 
interesting  things  to  say  in  the  way  of  giving  the  symbolic 
meaning  in  certain  selected  instances.  The  demoniac  of 
Gerasa  is  heathen  humanity;  the  legion  of  devils,  the  false 
gods  of  polytheism.  In  the  blessing  of  the  little  children, 
the  children  are  believers.  And  so  on.  In  the  end  he  Is 
bold  to  assert  '^that  there  is  not  a  single  human  trait  or  act 
ascribed  by  Mark  to  the  Jesus." 

•  Against  the  position  that  the  Gospel  narrative  is  both  lit- 
eral history  and  symbolic,  he  argues: 

Consider  the  case  of  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand  ....  it 
was  Jewish  humanity  lamed  by  tradition,  healed  by  the  new  doc- 
trine ....  But  suppose  the  incident  had  actually  occurred.  What 
would  have  resuhed?  Amazement,  doubtless;  but  would  any  one 
have  dreamed  of  the  ssrmbolic  meaning?  Certainly  not  Even  sup- 
posing the  Jesus  had  followed  up  the  miracle  with  an  explanation 
of  its  significance,  it  could  have  made  no  impression.  Every  one 
would  have  thought  of  the  astounding  miracle  itself.  No  one  would 
have  cared  for  the  explanation,  which  would  have  seemed  trivial 
.  .  .  .  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  should  perform  some 
confounding  miracle  ....  and  then  explain  it  tjrpically.  Such 
an  act  would  defeat  its  own  object  ....  We  may  then  dismiss 
the  conceit  that  the  Jesus  performed  emblematic  wonders  as  merely 
puerile.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  sjrmbolism  was  not  intended 
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for  tlieiii»  but  only  for  now,  to  teach  us.  Impossible;  for,  unless 
we  already  have  the  ideas  sjrmbolized,  we  cannot  understand  the 
symbol  No!  Those  incidents,  so  often  miraculous,  are  merely  sym- 
bolisms. 

We  have  thus  selected  two  characteristic  points  of  the 
author's  view  and  argument,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
on  both  of  these  his  position  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Swedenborg.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  surmise  that  if  he  should 
read  Part  I.  of  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"  and  the  early 
chapters  of  ''Arcana  Coelestia/'  he  would  see  his  subject  in 
a  new  light.  He  would  see  there  the  philosophy  of  the  doc- 
trine of  God-man,  and  a  most  illuminating  application  of  the 
law  of  correspondence.  He  would  see  that  the  symbolism 
of  the  New  Testament  by  no  means  excludes  the  historical 
truth  of  the  letter,  but  rather  demands  it. 

If  we  may  take, this  book  as  an  indication  of  the  future 
trend  of  higher  criticism  towards  recognizing  that  on  its 
face  the  Gospel  story  unquestionably  represents  the  Lord 
as  God-Man,  and  that  its  language  is  symbolic  throughout, 
it  would  seem  that  the  way  is  opening  for  scholarship  to  come 
straight  to  the  New-Church  position.  It  seems  altogether 
improbable  that  Christianity  will  ever  accept  the  author's 
unnecessary  and  disastrous  contention,  that  Jesus  never 
actually  lived  as  a  man  on  the  earth.  Christian  hfstory  and 
Christian  experience  testify  overwhelmingly  -to  both  his 
humanity  and  his  divinity. 

L.  F.  H. 


TWO  HISTORIES  OF  ISRAELITISH  LITERATURE.  * 

These  books  cover  more  nearly  similar  ground  than  their 
titles  would  lead  one  to  believe.    Dr.  Welch's  book  covers  less 

*The  Religion  of  Israel  muier  the  Kingdom.  (The  Kerr  Lec- 
tures, delivered  in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  during 
session  1911-1912.)  By  the  Rbv.  Adam  C.  Wilch,  ThJ).  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  [New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.]  1912.  305  pp.,  8vo. 

A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  135  B.  C.  By  H«hry  Thatchsk  Fowlbk,  Ph.  D.  New  York : 
Macmillan  Co.    1912.   392pp.,8vo.   $2.25  net ;  postpaid,  $24$. 
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ground,  restricting  itself  to  a  shorter  period  than  that  with 
which  Dr.  Fowler's  deals;  but  resembles  the  latter's  book  in 
being  largely  a  study  of  Israel's  literature,  arranged,  too,  his- 
torically, the  order  followed  being  that  indicated  in  the  main 
findings  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  For  that  reason  it  seems 
an  unsatisfactory  study  of  Israel's  religion  under  the  kingdom. 
There  ought  surely  to  be  more  difference  between  a  history  of 
literature  and  a  history  of  religion  than  there  is  between  these 
two  books.  Dr.  Welch's  book,  it  seems  to  us,  is  too  directly 
occupied  with  an  interpretation  of  the  literature  of  the  king- 
dom. The  religion  of  the  monarchy  must  be  reached,  of 
course,  through  contemporary  writings ;  but  we  miss  what,  we 
expect  to  find  at  last,  any  direct  treatment,  any  cye-to-eye  es- 
timate, of  Israel's  religion  during  that  period.  That  topic 
seems  not  to  be  definitely  and  separately  reached,  but  only  ap- 
proached as  it  is  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  from 
which,  however,  Jeremiah,  by  the  way,  is  expressly  excluded 
on  plain  and  good  grounds,  while  Micah  and  Zephaniah  are 
considered  incidentally,  the  former  to  the  presentation  of  va- 
rious ideas,  the  other  to  the  consideration  of  Amos. 

Will  any  satisfactory  history  of  the  course  of  Israel's  re- 
ligious life  be  written  until  the  writer  grasps  from  the  facts 
that  central  conception  of  the  Jewish  Church  which  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church,  in  their  historical  references  to  that 
church,  define  and  outline?  Religion  as  it  actually  existed 
among  the  mass  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  from  the  institu- 
tion of  their  '^church"  at  Sinai  down  to  its  corruption  and 
close,  was  a  thing  of  statute  and  rite,  a  ritualistic  representa- 
tion of  the  religious  life.  This  idea  is  briefly  put  in  the  com- 
mon statement,  that  Israel  was  but  the  ^'representative  of  a 
church."  It  seems  to  us  that  only  as  this  fact  is  kept  in  sight 
in  the  study  of  Israel's  religious  history,  will  the  actual  re- 
ligion of  Israel,  and  not  the  attempted  religion  of  the  prophets, 
be  got  at;  and  the  actual  intent  and  achievement  of  its 
teachers  and  prophets  ascertained.  Until  then  a  religious 
genius  will  be  ascribed  to  the  Jews  which  they  never  possessed ; 
and  the  general  course — ^the  rise,  height  and  decline— of  the 
Jewish  Church  obscured.    We  should  lay  not  a  little  of  the 
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diffitsentss  of  Dr.  Welch's  book,  and  its  absence  of  clarifying 
generalization,  to  just  this  failure  to  see  the  Jewish  Church  as 
"the  rq>resentative  of  a  church."  Only  that  view  can  yield 
true  and  illuminating  summaries  of  Israel's  religious  history. 
How  far  the  author  was  from  taking  any  such  view  is  patent 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  given  the  sacrificial  system  any 
sqMurate  but  only  incidental  treatment,  whereas  that  system  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  dramatic  and  representative  ritual  which  en- 
abled Israel  to  play  the  part  of  a  church. 

The  book  is  richly  suggestive  in  its  frequent  departures 
from  one  current  theory  and  another ;  these  are  supported  in 
detail  in  notes  appended  to  the  text. 

Dr.  Fowler's  book  is  at  once  clearer  and  more  enlivening 
reading.  It  is  very  interestingly  done.  Opinions  will  vary 
as  to  its  value  according  to  the  estimate  put  upon  the  results  of 
Old  Testament  criticism.  Bible  students  who  think  those  re- 
sults too  uncertain  to  base  on  them  a  history  of  Israel's  litera- 
ture, will  think  that  Dr.  Fowler  might  have  waited  more  than 
the  twelve  ]rears  which  he  did  wait  before  he  brought  out  this 
book.  If  tliey  think  the  larger  results  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism well  established  (and  Dr.  Fowler  works  with  those  upon 
which  there  is  a  consensus  of  scholarship),  they  will  find  his 
book  a  thorough,  well-connected  narrative  of  Israel's  litera- 
ture. And  it  seems  as  though  any  reader,  though  he  be  shy  of 
the  historical  dating  and  setting  given  to  various  parts  of  the 
literature,  and  certainly  cautious  about  the  very  delicate  analy- 
sis of  the  Old  Testament  into  earlier  and  later,  revised,  red- 
acted and  compiled  strands  of  story — it  seems  as  though  even 
such  readers  must  enjoy  the  literary  interpretation  they  will 
find  in  the  book,  its  exhibition  of  the  charm,  the  formal  beauty, 
the  wonderful  imagery,  of  ancient  Israel's  great  books. 

The  history  is  topical  and  chronological  at  the  same  time. 
The  chronology  rests  on  the  chief  results  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua,  as  we  have  them  now,  came  into  existence 
about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  At  that  time  they 
are  the  outcome  of  the  compilation  of  two  early  strands  of 
narrative,  the  earlier  of  these  from  the  ninth  century  and  from 
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Judah,  the  later  from  the  eighth  and  from  Israel;  to  both  ol 
which  there  was  added  in  the  seventh  century  the  Deuterono- 
mic  Code,  and  in  the  sixth  the  codification  of  Leviticcis. 
Isaiah  is  of  course  accredited  to  more  than  one  author;  the 
Psalms  are  assigned  to  dates  all  the  way  from  David's  time  to 
years  late  in  the  period  considered ;  the  early  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis are  divided  largely  between  the  two  early  strands  of  nana* 
tive,  their  age  being  left  open,  and  their  origin  chiefly  deemed 
to  be  Babylonian;  the  "Song  of  the  Sword"  (the  little  verse 
sung  by  Lamech)  is  assigned,  however,  to  the  Wilderness 
Period;  so  also  is  the  quotation  from  the  "Enunciations"  in 
Numb,  xxi,  27-30;  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  Jehovah  and  the  composition  of  Jashar  are  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Undivided  Monarchy;  Job  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century. 

These  latter  details  of  the  dating  of  various  books  and  parts 
of  books  are  mentioned  because  the  New-Churchman  would 
be  especially  interested  to  see  what  an  historian  of  Israel's  lit- 
erature would  do  with  these  parts  of  it  He  knows  the  "Wars 
of  Jehovah,"  for  instance,  as  the  historical  section  of  the  An- 
cient Word,  which  was  lost  when  the  Old  Testament  b^;an  to 
form.  On  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  or  higher  criti- 
cism he  would  refer  it  to  pre-Israelitish  times ;  Dr.  Fowler  has 
no  data  which  the  New-Churchman  would  violate  by  so  doing. 
The  like  is  true  of  other  ancient  material  incorporated  into  the 
Old  Testament,  like  Gen.  i-vii,  including  the  "Song  of  the 
Sword,"  and  the  quotations  from  "Enunciations."  Concern- 
ing that  Song  Dr.  Fowler  makes  an  interesting  suggestion, 
not  wholly  his,  however.  He  thinks  that  perhaps  the  Song  was 
part  of  the  traditional  lore  with  which  the  Kenites  enriched 
Israel's  literature.  In  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the  Ken- 
ites, it  is  entirely  possible  that  they  were  the  channel  by  which 
portions  of  the  Ancient  Word  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites,  or  of  Moses,  whose  father-in-law  was  a  Kenite. 

To  this  historical  framework  of  his  story  there  is  hardly  any 
objection  to  be  made  on  historical  data,  on  whatever  other 
grounds  objection  could  be  lodged  against  Dr.  Fowler's  con- 
fidence "that  the  historical  order  set  forth  rests  on  a  firm 
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basis."  At  all  events,  here  is  a  running  account  of  Israel's  lit- 
erature, clear,  often  luminously  imaginative,  drawing  interest- 
ing, sometimes  distinctly  helpful,  analogies  with  the  history 
of  English  literature;  describing  fluently  the  occasion,  mean- 
ing and  charm  of  Israel's  varied  books. 

Wli.  F.  WUNSCH. 


ETERNAL  LIFE* 


The  author  g^ves  a  historical  summary  of  the  views  on 
Eternal  Life  held  by  the  great  religious  teachers  and  by  the 
great  philosophers  from  the  earliest  Oriental,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  days  down  to  the  present.  As  such  the  book  is  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

Eternal  Life  is  considered  not  as  mere  endless  continu- 
ance, nor  as  mere  future  existence,  but  as  full  rich  qualitative 
existence.  The  notion  of  toium  simul  is  included,  but  vari- 
ously qualified.  Among  others,  the  views  of  Plato,  Plotinus, 
Aquinas,  Spinoza,  Bergson,  receive  special  treatment^  and 
are  discussed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint. 

The  book  ends  with  a  brief  statement  of  conclusions,  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  specify  the  various  qualities  which 
belong  to  Eternal  Life.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  whole- 
some, but  rather  technical  for  the  general  reader. 

L.  F.  H. 


WAS  CHRIST  DIVINE?  t 

The  author  gives  a  very  clear  and  scientific  argument  to 
prove  that  man  it  not  merely  a  highly  developed  animal,  but 
stands  on  a  distinct  plane  above  them.    He  next  shows  the 

^Eternal  Life;  a  Study  of  Its  Implications  and  Applications.  By 
Babon  FuEntiCH  von  Hugel.  .  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  [New 
York:  Scribner.]  1912.    SOf443  PP*>  8  vo.    $3.25  net 

^Was  Christ  Diving f  By  Wuxiam  W.  Kinsley,  Boston:  Sherman 
French  and  Company,  1912.    144  pp.,  12  mo.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $i.ia 
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necessity  of  the  Messiah,  of  One  who  is  in  most  intimate  re- 
lationship to  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  refers  a  number  of  times 
to  Bushneirs  views  in  regard  to  Christ,  and  regards  them 
favorably.  He  shows  that  Christ  claimed  to  be  Divine,  that 
there  was  no  imperfection  in  Him.  The  author  emphati- 
cally piotests  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  three  persons 
in  the  trinity,  yet  he  is  not  clear  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
human  and  the  Divine.  He  says,  '"Why  set  out  on  the  boot- 
less quest  of  precisely  how,  or  to  what  extent  the  Divine  and 
the  human  were  conjoined  in  Christ? — Why  not  accept  trust- 
ingly and  gratefully  as  a  fact  of  priceless  promise  that  they 
were  in  some  way  actually  conjoined;  and  the  long  sought 
for  ideal  life  was  somehow  actually  attained?"  p.  90.  The 
author  favors  the  view,  *'that  Christ  was  of  a  dual  nature, 
lived  a  dual  Hfe,  had  two  infinitely  different  spirits  alternately 
animating  and  controlling  his  body, — that  at  times  only 
the  human  was  manifest  with  its  many  weaknesses  and  limita- 
tions, its  longings  and  its  griefs,  and  then  again  only  the 
Divine  appeared,  teaching  with  authority,  forgiving  sins, 
scanning  the  secret  intents  of  the  heart,  lifting  the  curtains 
of  the  future,  healing  the  sick,  restoring  the  blind,  even  rais- 
ing the  dead,*'  While  gaining  glimpses  of  the  truth,  the 
author  does  not  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  but  illustrates  it  by  cases  of  dual  per- 
sonality which  verge  upon  obsession,  rather  than  by  the  re- 
lation of  soul,  mind,  and  body.  Nevertheless  we  find  in  this 
work  a  great  step  in  advance  over  the  traditional  orthodox 
view  of  three  persons  in  God.  A  study  of  Swedenborg's 
teaching  concerning  the  glorification  of  the  human  would 
solve  the  author's  chief  difficulties. 

John  Whitehead. 
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THE  DIVINE  AND  THE  HUMAN  IN  REVELATION 

Twice  in  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
once  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  once  in  the  twenty-sec- 
ond, we  read  that  John  was  about  to  worship  his  angel  guide 
and  instructor.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  the  angel  who 
speaking  for  a  great  rejoicing  multitude  bade  him  to  write, 
"Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb;  these  are  the  true  sayings  of  God";  and  in 
the  second  instance  it  was  the  angel  who  showed  him  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  the  Holy  City  New  Jerusalem  de- 
scending out  of  heaven  from  God,  and  who  presently  de- 
clared, "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 

the  first  and  the  last I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to 

testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches."  John  twice 
fell  down  to  worship,  but  both  angels  refused  his  worship, 
answering  in  almost  the  same  words :  "See  thou  do  it  not : 
I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of  them  that  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus:  worship  God." 

In  comment  upon  these  verses  of  the  Revelation  Swe- 
denborg  explains  the  seeming  contradiction  of  these  angels 
who  spoke  the  message  of  heaven  and  of  the  Lord,  and 

could  even  say,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega 1  Jesus,"  and 

who  still  refused  to  accept  John's  worship,  saying,  "I  am  thy 
fellow  servant;  worship  God."  They  were  angels;  and 
angels,  Swedenborg  here  reminds  us,  are  not  superior  to 
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men,  but  they  are  their  equals,  and  they  are  therefore  the 
Lord's  servants,  just  as  men  arc  The  more  they  excel  men 
in  wisdom,  the  more  they  acknowledge  this.  They  are  as- 
sociated with  men,  he  tells  us,  as  brethren  with  brethren,  in 
the  worship  and  service  of  the  Lord.  (See  Apocalypse  Re^ 
vealed.  Contents  chaps,  xix  and  xxii,  and  nn.  8i8  and  946.) 
But  these  ai^els  were  filled  with  the  Lcn*d's  sjMrit,  to  speak 
His  message,  and  when  filled  with  His  spirit,  they  spdce  as 
if  they  were  the  Lord;  but  as  soon  as  an  angel  has  so  spoken, 
he  returns  to  himself,  and  knows  that  he  is  only  an  angel. 
(Apocalypse  Explained,  n.  1228.)  This,  we  are  taught,  is 
a  frequent  experience  in  heaven,  when  the  Lord  fills  an 
angel  with  His  presence  to  speak  His  word  to  others.  It 
was  also  in  this  way  that  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets.  (Heaven  and  Hell,  nn.  121,  254; 
Apocalypse  Ebcplained,  n.  412;  Spiritual  Diary,  nn.  2886, 
2990;  Apocalypse  Revealed,  n.  945.) 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  go  fully  into  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  presence  through  an  angel,  but  to  see 
pictured  in  the  experience  of  John,  the  difficulty  always  ex- 
perienced by  men  in  distinguishii^  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man in  revelation.  The  Lord  knows  that  we  have  this 
difficulty,  for  He  descries  it  in  His  Word,  and  perhaps  that 
we  have  it  especially  in  the  revelations  to  the  New  Church, 
for  they  were  angels  who  announced  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Church  and  showed  the  Holy  City  whom  John  was  about 
to  worship.  The  Lord  speaks  to  warn  us  of  this  difficulty, 
to  remind  us  that  it  is  a  difficulty,  in  which  we  need  to  be 
patient  with  one  another.  He  speaks  to  warn  us  not  to 
confuse  the  two  elements  in  revelation,  and  not  to  worship 
as  Divine  what  is  human  like  ourselves. 

Speech,  as  a  means  of  communicating  thought  and  af- 
fection from  one  mind  to  another,  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
bridge,  and  to  be  an  effective  bridge  it  must  have  firm  abut- 
ments and  make  good  connections  at  both  ends.  The  prin- 
ciple is  well  illustrated  in  our  communication  with  children. 
We  choose  words  that  the  child  knows,  and  express  our 
thought  not  abstractly,  but  in  the  form  of  story  or  example 
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which  will  be  real  and  living  to  the  child  The  principle  is 
fundamental  in  instructing  children  in  every  Inanch  of 
study;  it  not  only  guides  our  selection  of  subjects  and  of 
methods  of  study,  but  in  the  in^arting  of  a  particular 
thought  it  leads  us  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the 
revival  and  arrangement  of  facts  already  known  to  insure 
the  reception  and  secure  lodgement  of  the  new  idea.  In 
general,  we  must  know  the  child  whom  we  would  teach; 
not  only  his  vocabulary  and  his  previous  knowledge,  but 
his  interests,  and  enter  into  them  with  sympathy,  if  we  hope 
to  be  successful  teachers.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  we 
roust  oursdves  have  a  clear  grasp  of  our  subject  and  feel 
the  reality  of  what  we  would  impart;  but  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary that  we  shall  make  real  and  living  connection  with  the 
child,  that  the  bridge  shall  have  firm  abutments  at  both  ends. 
How  often  the  failure  of  a  teacher  is  just  here;  he  knows  his 
subject;  he  knows  the  particular  thought  which  he  would 
express,  but  he  does  not  know  the  children  whom  he  would 
teach.  He  fails  to  make  connection  at  the  children's  end; 
his  bridge  hangs  out  into  space,  and  is  useless. 

For  example,  you  may  speak  to  children  abstractly 
of  the  necessity  for  learning  obedience  and  self-control,  for 
forming  habits  of  accuracy  and  diligence,  and  your  words 
are  wasted.  But  instead  you  bow  low  to  a  company  of 
kings  and  queens.  Yes,  certainly  they  are  kings  and  queens ; 
have  they  not  each  one  of  them  a  multitude  of  servants 
which  it  is  their  business  to  train  to  prompt  obedience  ?  Here 
are  ten,  the  fingers,  which  they  must  teach  not  to  do  harm; 
but  must  train  to  obey  quickly,  and  to  be  strong  and 
quick  and  skillful  in  their  work.  Here  are  two  servants,  the 
feet,  which  must  be  taught  not  to  go  in  forbidden 
ways,  not  to  loiter  when  on  an  errand,  but  to  go 
quickly  and  always  in  the  right  way.  Here  are  two  ser- 
vants, the  eyes,  which  must  be  trained  not  to  wander  away 
from  the  book  or  the  sewing,  but  to  look  where  they  should, 
and  to  see  truly.  And  this  servant,  the  tongue;  that  needs 
such  patient  training  not  to  say  what  is  untrue,  what  is  not 
kind,  but  to  be  bold  to  speak  the  truth,  and  ready  with  a 
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kind  word  And  besides  the  powers  of  body  which  need 
careful  training,  there  are  the  powers  of  mind,  of  attend- 
ing, of  thinking,  of  remembering;  they  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  trained  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  be  quidc  and 
strong  and  accurate.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
gymnasium  and  in  school.  Yes,  each  one  of  you  has  a 
host  of  servants  to  train,  to  make  obedient,  to  hold  bade 
from  wrong  and  to  make  strong  and  skillful.  Where  did 
you  get  these  kingdoms  and  this  power?  From  the  Lord, 
who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  whom  we  must  all 
obey.  A  lesson  upon  obedience  and  self-control  developed 
along  these  lines  appeals  to  the  experience  of  children,  it 
makes  connection,  and  is  long  Temend)ered. 

It  is  the  same  if  you  would  communicate  with  farmers 
from  the  field,  with  sailors  from  the  sea;  you  must  know 
your  hearers,  not  only  their  lang^ge  and  vocabulary,  but 
their  interests,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  h(^>es  and 
fears,  and  clothe  your  diought  in  forms  familiar  to  their 
life,  else  the  bridge  makes  no  connection  with  those  whom 
you  address.  If  it  is  contended  that  we  may  express  a 
thought  abstractly  and  leave  it  to  our  hearers  each  to  em- 
body it  in  concrete  form  from  his  own  experience,  that 
simply  means  that  we  leave  the  hearer  to  build  his  end  of 
the  bridge;  it  must  be  built  before  connection  is  made.  And 
just  here  lies  the  power  pf  those  speakers  and  writers  who 
do  not  leave  a  teadiing  as  an  abstraction,  but  ai^ly  the  prin- 
ciple to  concrete  cases,  and  illustrate  it  from  nature  and 
from  experience,  adding  illustration  to  illustration,  to  make 
sure  that  some  one  among  them  will  appeal  to  every  mind. 
They  do  not  leave  the  bridge  hanging  in  the  air;  they  do 
not  trust  the  hearer  to  build  the  abutment  at  his  end ;  but 
they  build  the  whole  bridge,  being  sure  in  the  first  place 
that  its  arch  springs  from  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  experience  at  their  end,  and  in  the  second  place  that  it 
rests  solid  at  the  other  end  in  the  familiar  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  hearer.  The  success  of  speakers  rich  in 
example  and  illustration,  like  our  own  Chauncey  Giles, 
in  msJcing  connection  with  their  hearers,  jwoves  them  to  be 
the  master  bridge-builders. 
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The  wise  ancients  told  of  a  winged  horse,  P^;asus, 
which  struck  with  his  hoof  the  hard  rock  of  Helicon,  and 
the  fountain  of  the  muses  burst  forth.  "By  the  winged 
horse,'*  so  it  was  declared  by  angels,  "the  ancients  under- 
stood the  understanding  of  truth,  by  means  of  which  is 
wisdom;  by  his  hoofs  they  understood  the  experiences 
through  which  is  natural  intelligence;  and  by  nine  virgins, 
knowledges  of  every  kind/'  (True  Christian  Religion,  n. 
693.)  They  knew  that  spiritual  intelligence  must  strike 
the  facts  of  natural  life  before  it  gives  us  knowledge. 

Is  the  principle  clear,  that  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion for  the  transmission  of  thought  and  affection  from 
one  mind  to  another,  must  have  sdid  concrete  abutments 
at  both  ends?  Not  only  at  the  end  of  the  one  who  com- 
municates the  thought,  which  insures  the  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  message  at  its  start,  but  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, an  abutment  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient,  of 
knowledge  and  experience  previously  acquired,  which  are 
his  own  and  already  a  part  of  his  life. 

The  principle  has  abundant  illustration  in  the  writings 
of  Swedenborg,  and  also  the  philosophy  of  the  principle 
is  clearly  explained  And  here  the  bridge-building  is  the 
more  wonderful  on  account  of  tfie  height  from  which  the 
spanning  arch  must  spring.  For  the  truth  to  be  taught  is 
heavenly  truth,  "heavenly  doctrine"  Swedenborg  himself 
calls  it,  as  in  the  title  of  the  little  work,  "The  New  Jeru- 
salem and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine" ;  and  he  even  says  of  it, 
that  from  the  first  day  of  his  call  he  received  nothing  per- 
taining to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  (the  New  Jerusa- 
lem) from  any  angd,  but  from  the  Lord  alone,  while  he 
read  the  Word.  (True  Christian  Religion,  n.  779.)  From 
this  great  height  the  arch  of  the  bridge  must  spring,  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  heaven,  and  even  from 
the  Divine  wisdom  of  the  Lord;  and  yet  if  it  is  to  be  a 
bridge  and  a  real  communication,  it  must  rest  at  man's 
end  in  his  natural  knowledge  and  experience.  This  neces- 
sity Swedenborg  clearly  recognized,  and  first  in  his  own 
case.    He  writes  to  his  friend   CEtinger  of  the   import- 
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ance  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  "that  the  spiritual 
things  which  arc  being  revealed  at  the  present  day  may  be 
taught  and  tmderstood  naturally  and  rationally/'  And  he 
adds:  "For  this  reason  I  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  first 
into  the  nattual  sciences,  and  thus  prq>ared/'  during  the 
thirty-four  years  preceding  the  opening  of  heaven  to  him, 
(Documents,  vol,  i,  p.  232.)  How  well  and  thoroughly 
tiie  basis  of  natural  knowledge  was  laid  we  have  evidence 
in  Swedenborg's  scientific  writings,  ranging  from  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  elemental  forms,  through  geol- 
ogy and  metallurgy,  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  study 
of  the  brain  and  of  psychology.  In  this  scientific  study, 
into  which  was  gathered  the  best  fruits  of  the  world's 
learning,  and  in  wide  experience  of  human  life,  was  laid  in 
Swedenborg's  own  mind  the  basis  in  which  the  arch  of  the 
stupendous  bridge  might  rest  at  its  lower  end. 

And  not  only  did  he  recognize  in  himself  the  necessity 
for  this  preparation  for  receiving  instruction  from  on  high, 
but  he  saw  that  the  message  could  not  be  communicated  in 
any  abstract  form  to  others,  but  that  to  be  appropriated  by 
others,  it  must  for  them  have  embodiment  in  concrete 
forms  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Very  often  after 
explaining  some  proposition  abstractly  he  turns  to  con- 
crete embodiments  of  the  principle  with  some  phrase  like 
this:  "But  confirmations  from  experience  are  better,  since 
the  deductions  of  reason  are  not  comprehended  by  many." 
(Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  435.)  "But  these  subjects  ought  to 
be  illustrated  by  experiences,  else  things  so  unknown  and 
rendered  so  obscure  by  hypotheses  cannot  be  brought  forth 
into  the  light.  The  illustrative  experiences  shall  be  pre- 
sented at  the  close  of  some  of  the  following  chapters." 
(Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  6058.)  You  recognize  in  this  a 
statement  of  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  mem- 
orable relations  and  other  paragraphs  of  description  and 
experience  between  the  chapters  of  several  of  his  works. 
They  help  to  lay  the  concrete  basis  in  which  the  abstract 
principles  may  rest  And  besides  these  more  extended 
examples  of  Swedenborg^s  method  of  instruction,    how 
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often  he  appeals  to  common  human  experience  and  to  na- 
ture to  make  concrete  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  which 
he  is  teaching!  Words  like  these  in  a  chapter  upon  the 
will  and  understanding  have  a  familiar  sound:  '^Now 
because  it  is  scarcely  known  in  the  world  what  will  and 
love  are,  but  it  is  known  what  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are — 
for  the  two  latter  are  objectS'of  sight  and  can  be  examined, 
and  also  have  been  examined  and  described  by  anatcnnists, 
whereas  the  will  and  understanding  are  not  objects  of 
sight,  and  cannot  be  so  examined — ^therefore  when  it  is 
known  that  they  correspond,  and  by  correspondences  make 
one,  many  arcana  ccmceming  the  will  and  understanding 
may  be  discovered  which  cannot  be  discovered  otherwise — 
as  concerning  the  conjunction  of  the  will  with  the  under- 
standing, and  the  reciprocal  conjunction  of  the  understand- 
ing with  the  will,'*  etc.  (  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  n.  385. ) 
Or  this:  "From  the  correspondence  of  the  heart  with  the 
will,  and  of  the  understanding  with  the  lungs,  can  be 
known  all  things  which  can  be  known  concerning  the  will 
and  the  understanding,  or  concerning . love  and  wisdom; 
thus  concerning  the  soul  of  man/'(/&«f.,  n.  394.) 

We  notice  here  Swedenborg^s  custom  of  choosing 
when  possible  a  natural  illustration  of  the  truth  he  would 
teach,  which  is  fully  a  correspondence,  an  actual  embodi- 
ment of  the  spiritual  truth  which  he  is  presenting;  for  in 
that  case  the  natural  thing  not  only  illustrates  but  actually 
demonstrates  the  spiritual  truth.  But  the  point  we  would 
now  emphasize  is,  that  he  was  not  content  to  present  a 
principle  abstractly,  but  illustrated  and  applied.  Olften 
the  illustration  is  from  facts  of  nature  drawn  from  the 
bodes  of  the  anatomists  and  of  other  students  and  teachers 
of  science.  In  this  way  he  appeals  to  Swammerdam  and 
the  description  of  the  wonders  of  insect  life  in  his  Bode 
of  Nature,  to  make  concrete  the  though  of  the  Divine 
operation  in  all  the  works  of  nature.  (Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom,  n.  351;  True  Christian  Religion,  n.  585.)  He 
also  calls  upon  common  knowledge  and  experience  for  il- 
lustration.   He  draws  the  picture  of  a  servant  coming  to 
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his  master  with  soiled  face  and  clothes,  saying,  Wash  me, 
my  Lord;  and  of  the  master  replying.  You  foolish 
servant,  what  are  you  saying?  There  are  water,  soap,  and 
a  towel;  have  you  not  hands  and  power  to  use  them?  Wash 
yourself  (True  Christian  Religion,  n.  331);  to  teach  the 
duty  of  using  the  power  given  us  by  the  Lord  to  remove 
evil  and  to  do  good.  He  likens  heavenly  love  with  its  per- 
ceptions and  satisfactions  to  a  noble  fruit  tree  reaching 
out  its  branches  full  of  leaves  and  fruit;  and  infernal  love 
with  its  affections  of  feilsity  and  evil  enjoyments,  to  a 
crafty  spider  in  its  wd>,  entangling  and  devouring  its 
prey.     (Divine  Providence,  n.  107.) 

We  shall  presently  consider  the  amazing  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  allowing  dur  imperfect  knowledge  and  our  meagre 
experience  to  serve  as  the  basis  at  our  end,  of  His  message 
of  heavenly  and  Divine  instruction;  but  the  point  of  im- 
mediate interest  is,  that  there  is  need,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  Divine  message,  for  a  basis  at  man's  end  built  from  his 
natural  knowledge  and  experience;  from  each  one's  own 
knowledge  and  experience;  from  such  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  are  current  in  the  world  and  are  available  for 
the  building  of  this  abutment  of  the  bridge  This  basis  of 
reception  of  a  message,  even  of  a  Divine  message,  must  be 
different  with  different  persons;  it  must  change  with  the 
growing  knowledge  and  changing  conditions  of  the  world. 
The  message  of  truth  may  remain  the  same;  if  it  is  Divine 
truth  it  must  remain  eternally  the  same,  but  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  received,  the  knowledge  and  experience  in 
which  it  is  received,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  partake  of 
what  is  temporary  and  local  and  must  change.  This  is 
the  human  element  in  revelation,  which  we  must  distin- 
guish from  the  Divine,  lest  we  make  the  mistake  of  John, 
and  fall  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel, 
when  we  should  worship  the  Lord  alone.  This  we  must 
consider  in  relation  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Word,  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  but  one  other  thought  in  passing,  of  the 
bearing  of  this  principle  true  of  all  communicaticm,  of  all 
instruction  and  revelation,  upon  our  regard  for  Sweden- 
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borg  and  for  the  writings  that  have  come  to  us  from  his 
pea 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  worshipping  the  man  Sweden- 
borg  as  Divine.  To  do  so  would  be  blasphemy.  To  do  so, 
we  know,  would  be  abhorrent  to  him.  Was  the  incident  of 
John  and  the  angel  perhaps  in  his  mind,  when  he  withheld 
his  name  from  the  title  page  of  his  first  religious  writings, 
and  later  wrote  his  name  with  the  words  "Servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  ?  The  words  at  least  remind  us  of  the 
angel's  words  to  John,  "I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus." 

But  while  we  are  not  in  danger  of  worshipping  Swe^ 
denborg  as  Divine,  and  know  him  only  as  a  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  like  ourselves,  still  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
confusing  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  his  writings.  The 
principle  of  doctrine  which  he  teaches  is  Divine,  given  (as 
he  declares)  by  no  angel,  but  by  the  Lord  alone,  while  he 
read  the  Word;  yet  the  facts  of  natural  science  by  which 
he  illustrates  and  confirms  the  truth  are  gathered  from  the 
anatomists  and  men  of  science  of  his  day;  the  experiences 
in  which  he  shows  the  truth  embodied  are  from  his  own 
experience  and  from  the  customs  of  his  time.  The  princi- 
ple, the  doctrine  taught  will  stand  forever  true,  the  natural 
knowledge  and  experience  which  embody  it  and  give  it 
concrete  form  are  necessarily  in  some  measure  temporary 
and  local  If  it  should  be  proved  that  in  some  instances 
there  are  errors  in  the  science  that  is  used  by  Swedenborg 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  a  princiirfe  of  doctrine, — ^I  am  not 
saying  that  there  are  errors,  and  I  should  be  slow  in  any 
given  case  to  believe  that  an  error  is  proved, — but  if  error 
should  be  proved,  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  truth 
of  the  principle  or  doctrine.  Or  suppose  the  customs  ap- 
pealed to  as  embodying  the  principle  presented  change; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  world  they  must  change;  this 
does  not  touch  the  principle,  and  should  not  obscure  it  for 
us.  We  should  not  assume  because  certain  conditions  of 
human  life  and  certain  customs  are  mentioned  as  embody- 
ing and  illustrating  a  doctrine,  that  those  conditions  and 
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customs  are  necessarily  permanent,  or  that  they  are  ideal; 
we  should  be  aWe  to  see  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  in 
the  forms  (necessarily  in  some  degree  locdl  and  ten^KH 
rary)  which  have  brought  them  to  us,  and  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples to  changing,  and  let  us  trust,  to  improving  condi- 
tions. In  this  attitude  there  is  full  reverence  for  the  doc- 
trine, full  acknowledgement  that  it  is  from  heaven,  given 
by  no  angel  but  by  the  Lord  alone  to  Swedenborg  in  the 
reading  of  the  Word;  but  with  this  there  is  a  just  distin- 
guishing between  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  revelation, 
which  may  save  us  from  worshipping  the  angel,  and  lead 
us  to  woi^hip  the  Lord  alone. 

The  principle  here  presented,  if  we  can  clearly  see  it 
and  apply  it,  will  I  believe  go  far  to  remove  the  difficulty 
which  many  persons  have  felt  with  Swedenborg's  work  on 
"Marriage  Love,'*  especially  with  the  part  of  the  book 
which  treats  of  the  evil  conditions  which  are  opposed  to 
marriage.  In  this  book  Swedenborg  expressly  declares 
his  purpose  to  present  the  principles  which  he  wotdd  teach, 
in  concrete  form,  as  embodied  in  familiar  and  accepted 
customs,  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  raticmal  un- 
derstanding. In  the  preface  to  the  chapter  on  Betrothals 
and  Nuptials  he  writes:  "The  things  written  in  this  book 
have  for  their  end  that  the  reader  may  see  truths  of  his 

own  reason  and  thus  assent It  is  for  this  reason  that 

in  this  chapter  many  things  are  adduced  which  are  accepted 
custcHns;  such  as  that  selection  is  by  the  men;  that  parents 
are  to  be  consulted;  that  pledges  are  to  be  given;  that  a 
marriage  covenant  is  to  be  entered  into  before  the  nuptials; 
that  this  is  to  be  consecrated  by  a  priest;  that  there  are  to 
be  nuptial  ceremonies;  and  many  other  things — ^which  are 
adduced  to  the  end  that  man  may  of  his  own  reason  see 
that  such  things  are  assigned  to  marriage  love  as  are  re- 
quisite to  advance  and  fulfill  it"  (^Oonjugial  Love,  n.  295.) 
The  accepted  customs  are  aiq>ealed  to  as  making  clear  to 
the  reason  the  iMinciples  that  are  being  taught,  and  with 
the  purpose  that  the  principles  may  make  the  customs  more 
living.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  same  customs  will 
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necessarily  be  adhered  to  in  all  times  and  places,  or  that 
they  are  the  only  customs  or  the  best  customs  to  advance 
and  fulfill  true  marriage  love.  And  so  when  we  read  in 
the  chapters  describing  evil  states,  of  conditions  which  have 
been  {H^valent  in  the  world,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  necessary  conditions,  still  less  that  they  are  conditions 
approved  by  our  author  or  by  God.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  conditions  are  already  improving;  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  know  that  in  time  to  come  they  will  improve.  Will 
the  book  then  be  obsolete?  Not  at  all.  It  will  still  bring 
to  men  a  message  of  universal  and  eternal  truth  as  neces- 
sary in  the  new  and  inq>roved  conditions  as  in  the  old. 
Read  so,  with  a  just  discrimination  between  the  principles 
of  doctrine  taught  and  the  human  customs  and  conditions 
used  to  present  those  principles  concretely,  between  the 
Divine  and  the  human  in  revelaticm,  the  book  which  has 
seemed  to  some  to  be  already  of  the  past,  and' to  hinder  and 
not  help  the  forward  movement  of  the  times,  will  take  and 
keep  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  advance,  teaching  the 
great  truth  of  the  Divine  origin  and  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage as  it  nowhere  else  is  tat^ht;  showing  the  spiritual 
nature  of  marriage  and  therefore  the  blessedness  of  obed- 
ience and  the  sad  consequences  of  disobedience  to  its  laws 
as  they  nowhere  else  are  shown.  Read  so,  it  not  only  en- 
joins purity  of  personal  life,  but  it  comes  with  a  command 
to  work  for  the  cause  of  purity  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  of  home,  inspired  by  the  highest 
ideal,  strengthened  by  the  assurance  tiiat  we  work  in  the 
Lord's  cause  which  must  succeed.  Distinguish  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  in  revelation,  and  worship  God. 
But  we  delay  too  long  to  consider  the  grandest  appli- 
cation of  our  subject,  the  application  to  the  Holy  Word,  . 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  When  the  claim  is  made,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  met  at  once  by 
the  question.  Why  is  the  Bible  so  like  other  books?  Why 
is  it  given  in  so  common  a  form;  in  the  form  of  history, 
scmg,  and  parable,  seemingly  not  more  sublime  than  other 
writings?    If  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  why  was  it  not  given 
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in  a  Divindy  perfect  form,  a  form  which  would  at  once 
on  its  face  show  the  book  to  be  Divine?  We  answer  by 
asking  another  question.  Why  was  the  Bible  given  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  and  not  in  some  Divinely  perfect 
language?  The  answer  is  easy:  it  would  not  have  been 
understood;  it  would  have  been  no  revelation;  for  it  would 
have  failed  to  reach  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to 
help.  It  would  have  been  a  bridge  hanging  useless  in  the 
air,  having  no  resting  place,  no  abutment,  in  the  minds  of 
men.  The  same  reasoning  goes  further,  and  shows  that  if 
God's  Word  is  to  reach  to  men  it  must  be  given  not  only  in 
their  language,  but  in  their  forms  of  thought,  in  terms  of 
such  knowledge  and  interests  as  men  have. 

If  this  principle  is  true,  how  idle  is  criticism  or  con- 
demnation of  the  Bible  which  is  based  merely  on  seeming 
imperfections  in  its  letter,  on  supposed  inacctuades  in  its 
science  or  its  history.  Such  things  are  of  the  outer  gar- 
ment of  the  Word,  taken  from  men's  minds,  such  things 
as  men  knew,  such  materials  as  they  could  offer  in  the  lo- 
calities and  the  times  in  which  the  Word  was  given.  Im- 
perfections in  these,  if  any  such  are  shown  to  exist,  no 
more  affect  the  Divinity  of  the  Word  than  some  defect  in 
the  print  or  binding  of  your  copy.  They  show  God's  care 
that  the  bridge  which  He  builds  between  Himself  and  men 
shall  not  only  at  one  end  rest  securely  in  the  Divine  truth 
and  love,  but  that  at  the  other  end  it  shall  have  basis  in 
natural  knowledge  and  experience  familiar  to  men. 

The  underlying  fact,  which  makes  it  possible  to  clothe 
Divine  thoughts  and  Divine  love  in  language  intelligible 
to  men,  is  the  fact  of  correspondence;  the  fact  that  every 
thing  of  nature  is  created  and  lives  from  God,  so  that  each 
object  and  each  activity  of  nature  is  the  expression  of 
something  of  His  love  and  wisdom,  and  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  all  that  is  behind  it,  back  to  its  Divine  source. 

But  there  are  evil  things  in  nature,  destructive  storms, 
cruel  animals,  and  poisonous  plants.  That  is  because  the 
forces  of  life  do  not  flow  from  God  immediately  into  na- 
ture, but  mediately,  through  the  world  of  human  life. 
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through  heaven  and  hell.  So  life  is  perverted,  and  evil 
f onns  appear  in  nature  with  the  good ;  and  so  long  as  there 
is  evil  in  mankind  it  is  well  that  it  rdflects  itself  in  nature, 
presenting  to  man  an  exact  image  of  his  faults  and  so  help- 
ing him  to  overcome  them. 

This  fact  of  corre^Kmdence  between  nature  and  all 
things  of  human  and  of  Divine  life  makes  possible  the 
parable,  in  which  in  simple  pictures  and  stories  of  nature 
the  profoundest  lessons  of  regeneration  and  of  the  Divine 
life  are  told.  Oiu-  Lord  spoke  in  parables,  "and  without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  unto  them."  The  same  may  be  said 
of  God's  speech  to  men  in  all  ages;  there  is  no  other  lan- 
guage in  which  God  can  speak  to  men;  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  no  other  language  can  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  Divine  thought  of  God,  and  the  natural  thought  of 
men. 

But  the  form  of  parable  that  is  possible  at  anytime, 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  parable  is  given,  upon  the  quality  of  the  material  which 
they  can  furnish  from  their  knowledge  and  their  experi- 
ence of  life  for  building  at  their  end  the  basis  on  which  the 
bridge  shall  rest.  This  is  beautifully  taught  in  the  "Heavenly 
Arcana,"  in  what  is  written  about  the  tables  of  the  com- 
mandments— ^the  first  tables,  which  Moses  broke  when  he 
saw  the  people  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  and  the  second 
tables,  which  at  the  Load's  ccmimand  Moses  cut  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  which  the  Lord  wrote  the  same 
words  which  were  on  the  first  tables  which  were  brc4cen. 
The  stone  tables  represent  the  letter  of  the  Word;  the 
writing  represents  its  spirit.  The  breaking  of  the  first 
tables  and  the  cutting  out  of  others  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  were  the  work  of  Moses,  not  of  Jehovah,  is 
said  to  mean  "that  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word 
would  have  been  different  if  the  Word  had  been  written 
among  other  people,  of  if  this  people  had  not  been  such  as 
it  was."  (Arcana  Codestia,  n.  10453.)  The  external  of  the 
Word,  which  is  represented  by  the  tables  hewed  by  Moses, 
is  said  to  include  such  things  as  the  sacrifices  and  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  Jewish  worship;  the  establishix^  of  worship 
only  in  Jerusalem;  the  permission  to  take  many  wives,  and 
to  put  away  their  wives,  things  which  excqit  for  the  char- 
acter of  that  people  would  not  have  entered  into  the  exter- 
nal of  the  Word;  laws  which  the  Lord  expressly  referred 
to  as  given  by  Moses  and  not  by  Him.  These  with  other 
things  form  the  external  of  the  Word  which  is  signified 
by  the  two  tables  hewed  by  Moses.  But  '"that  still  in  that 
external  the  Divine  internal  is  not  changed,  is  signified  by 
Jehovah  writing  upon  these  tables  the  same  words  which 
were  upon  the  first  tables/'  {Ibid.,  n.  10603.)  This  incident 
of  the  tables  is  a  wcmderful  lesson  in  regard  to  the  giving 
of  the  Word,  and  the  formation  of  its  letter,  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  men.  It  shows  i^nly  the 
distinction  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Word,  and  the  necessity  for  both,  that  the  Word  may  be 
a  bridge  of  connection  between  God  and  man,  with  a  firm 
abutment  at  either  end. 

The  marvel  is  that  such  crude  and  external  ideas  of 
worship  as  existed  and  were  possible  with  that  people;  such 
false  conceptions  of  morality  as  they  had ;  such  slight  and 
superficial  knowledge  of  nature;  could  have  been  used  by 
the  Lord  as  the  basis  of  His  Word  with  them — most  of 
these,  as  we  are  tdd,  were  only  appearances  of  truth,  some 
of  them  were  even  falsities,  which  still  were  adapted  by 
the  Lord  to  serve  as  recipient  vessels.  Among  such  things 
are  the  thought  that  the  Lord  leads  into  temptation  and 
troubles  man's  conscience,  and  that  because  He  permits 
evil  He  is  the  cause  of  evil,  and  that  He  casts  the  evil  into 
hell.  The  amazing  mercy  and  condescension  of  the  Lord, 
that  He  can  bring  down  His  Divine  truth  and  love,  till 
they  rest  in  the  nunds  of  sinful  men  in  such  crude  and  un- 
lovely forms!  Yet  if  He  did  not  do  this.  He  could  not 
speak  to  them  at  all ;  His  Word  could  have  no  lodgement  in 
their  minds,  to  work  their  regeneration,  to  lift  them  up  to 
clearer  light,  and  to  draw  them  nearer  to  Himself.  The 
marvel,  that  the  eternal  laws  governing  the  conjunction  of 
human  souls  with  God  could  come  down  till  they  found 
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expressi<Mi  in  the  slaying  of  animals  at  the  altar;  that  the 
duty  of  resisting  evil  without  compromise  could  come 
down  into  the  conmiand  to  destroy  utterly  one's  natural 
enemies;  that  the  heavenly  duty  of  forgiveness  and  patience 
could  be  expressed  in  the  command  to  establish  cities  of 
refuge;  that  the  law  of  Christian  love  and  service,  the 
Golden  Rule  of  heaven,  could  find  expression  in  the  law 
limiting  retaliation  to  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand 
for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  binning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe." 

In  another  number  of  the  "Arcana"  upon  the  same 
subject  we  read :  "Because  the  human  rational  is  such,  the 
mode  of  speaking  in  the  Word  is  according  to  man's  com- 
prehension, and  also  according  to  his  genius.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  is  very  different 
from  its  literal  sense;  which  is  very  evident  in  the  Word 
of  the  Old  Testament,  where  most  things  were  written 
according  to  the  apprehension  and  genius  of  the  people 
who  then  lived.  On  this  account  almost  nothing  is  said 
concerning  the  life  after  death,  salvation,  and  the  internal 
man.  For  the  Jewish  and  Israelitish  people,  with 
whom  the  church  then  was,  were  such  that  if  these  things 
had  been  disclosed,  they  would  not  only  not  have  under- 
stood them,  but  would  also  have  derided  them."  (Arcana 
Ccelestia,  n.  2520.) 

The  amazing  patience  and  condescension  of  the  Lord 
that  He  could  so  veil  the  glory  of  His  truth;  that  He  could 
so  bow  the  heavens  and  come  down;  that  He  could  bring 
down  His  infinite  truth  and  love  till  they  rested  in  the 
minds  of  men  in  such  crude,  unlovely  forms!  This  mir- 
acle and  the  miracle  of  the  Lord's  coming  into  the  world 
are  one.  In  speaking  so,  and  in  coming  so,  the  Lord  was 
willing  that  men  shall  misunderstand  Him  if  they  will,  for 
in  no  other  way  could  He  bring  His  truth  and  His  saving 
power  to  them  in  the  depths  of  their  need,  and  keep  it  for- 
ever present  on  the  lowest  plane  of  life.  Yet  we  know  that 
the  Lord  by  His  life  in  the  world  glorified  His  human  na- 
ture; and  in  a  true  sense  He  at  the  same  time  glorified  the 
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Word  as  He  fulfilled  it  in  His  life.  Some  of  the  laws 
given  to  them  of  old  time  He  abrogated  as  laws  of  conduct, 
and  all  of  them  He  interpreted  by  His  life  of  Divine  love 
and  service.  Moses  and  Elias  were  with  Him  on  the 
mountain  of  transfiguration,  and  shared  His  glory.  It  was 
of  His  providence  that  His  Word  was  gfiven  and  remains 
in  a  letter  which  is  represented  not  by  tables  of  stone  givea 
by  Jehovah  in  the  mountain,  the  work  of  His  own  hands, 
but  by  tables  which  were  hewed  out  by  Moses  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  We  should  not  wish  to  change  the  letter 
of  the  Word,  but  more  and  more  we  shall  see  the  Lord  in 
the  letter  and  recognize  His  power  and  glory;  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Divine  and  the  htunan  in  revelation, 
and  worship  God. 

William  L.  Worcester. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  NEW  CHURCH? 

Among  ourselves,  we  seldcmi  have  occasion  to  ask  this 
question.  We  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  New 
Church,  attended  its  services,  heard  its  doctrines  taught 
and  preached  from  childhood.  The  answer  to  the  questicMi 
is  in  some  form  always  before  Us,  and  we  do  not  stop  to 
reflect  and  to  question.  But  in  our  relations  with  the  out- 
side world  it  is  different.  Here  we  often  come  in  contact 
with  people  who  are  utter  strangers  to  our  spiritual  home. 
More  often,  however,  we  live  and  move  among  people  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  it  and  some  interest  in  it.  So 
all  of  us  have  been  called  uixm  to  answer  such  questions  as: 
What  is  the  New  Church?  What  is  your  church?  What 
church  do  you  belong  to?  What  church  do  you  attend? 
We  have  sdl  experienced  a  certain  embarrassment  when 
these  questions  come.  The  answers  we  give  are  felt  to  be 
inadequate;  they  usually  excite  more  curiosity  than  they 
satisfy,  and  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  complicated 
discussion.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  these  diffi- 
culties beset  us.  One  is  that  the  New  Church  is  very  little 
known  in  the  world  even  by  iiame.  Another  is  that  it  is  not  a 
sect  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  so 
cannot  be  defined  in  denominational  terms,  nor  can  it  be 
defined  by  reference  to  the  founder,  nor  by  any  peculiar 
tenet  It  is  a  wholly  new  and  distinct  form  of  Christianity. 
Then,  too,  it  has  various  aspects. .  It  is  a  system  of  doctrine 
of  very  profound  and  complicated  character  when  taken  in 
an  its  completeness.  It  is  a  form  of  life,  that  is  spiritual 
life.  It  is  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  is 
diflicult  if  not  impossible  to  get  all  these  aspects  into  one 
statement,  and  it  is  always  puzzling  to  know  Just  where  to 
b^n.  We  may  start  out  by  sa)ring  the  New  Church 
is  a  new  dispensation;  the  New  Church  is  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem described  in  the  Apocalypse;  the  New  Church  is  the 
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second  coming  of  the  Lord;  the  New  Church  believes  in  the 
Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word,  But  we  feel,  and  most  of  us  have  experienced, 
that  none  of  these  answers,  nor  all  of  them  together  are 
very  enlightening  and  satisfying  to  strangers,  and  they 
do  not  really  go  very  far  in  saying  what  we  actually  think 
of  the  New  Church.  What  then  shall  we  give  as  our 
answer? 

Let  us  b^in  by  saying: 

The  New  Church  is,  spiritually  speaking,  the  union  of 
good  and  truth  from  the  Lord. 

This  implies  that  the  Lord,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
acknowledged  and  looked  to  as  the  Ultimate  and  Prime 
Source  of  good  and  truth.  In  other  words  the  New 
Church  acknowledges  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  one 
only  God,  and  this  acknowledgement  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  churches. 

But  truth  and  good  from  the  Lord  must  in  some  way 
be  communicated  from  Him  to  men,  who  constitute 
the  church.  This  communication  is  made  we  believe  pri- 
marily and  directly  through  the  Word,  and  therefore  the 
Word  is  acknowledged  to  be  Divine  and  holy  above  all  other 
books.  Its  teachings  are  the  message  of  God  to  men  for 
their  ^iritual  enlightenment  and  guidance.  The  New 
Church  places  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  ^ritual  character 
of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  sees  in  its  spiritual 
meaning  the  ground  of  its  holiness  and  its  importance  for 
actual  life.  As  the  Lord  spoke  by  parable,  so  the  Word 
of  God  is  in  form  a  parable  from  banning  to  end.  In 
other  words  what  is  spiritual  has  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  every  day  speech  that  men  of  all  grades  and  classes  may 
be  reached.  The  law  in  accordance  with  which  this  is  done 
is  the  law  of  correspondence  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
natural.  It  is  the  rigorous  and  consistent  application  of  this 
law  of  correspondence  in  the  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  that  distinguishes  the  New  Church  from 
other  religfious  bodies.  In  fact,  this  recognition  of  a  sys- 
tematic spiritual  sense  in  the  Bible  gives  us  one  form  of 
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definition  of  the  New  Church,  viz :  It  is  that  f onn  of  doc- 
trine and  life  that  results  from  the  understanding  and  ap- 
plication of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible. 

In  a  very  familiar  and  obvious  sense,  there  is  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  all  life  and  in  all  language,  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  has  always  been 
more  or  less  fully  recognized  both  in  literature  and  in  com- 
mon life.  Swedenborg  was  the  first  to  see  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  correspondence  and  to  24>ply  it  system- 
atically in  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The 
New  Church  accepts  him  as  a  specially  prepared  and  en- 
lightened teacher  of  this  doctrine.  The  acceptance  of 
Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  correspondence  and  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  together 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  body  of  his  exegetical 
worics  as  an  authoritative  exposition,  constitutes  another 
distinctive  though  not  essential  feature  of  the  New  Church. 

In  view  of  this  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Bible  and  Swedenborg*s  mission  as  an  authorized  interpre- 
ter of  this  meaning  we  have  another  definition  of  the  New 
Church.  The  New  Church  is  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  is  specifically  described  therein.  The  spir- 
itual meaning  of  this  description  is  a  revelation  to  the  human 
race  of  what  the  New  Church  distinctively  is  and  is  to  be- 
come, and  the  body  of  doctrine  thence  derived  constitutes 
the  distinctive  faith  of  the  New  Church.  In  a  larger  sense 
however  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  whole  Bible  is  the 
proper  source  of  New  Church  doctrine  and  belief.  In  other 
words,  a  man  who  believes  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  from 
begfinning  to  end  has  a  connected  spiritual  meaning  and 
that  this  meaning  has  been  systematically  set  forth  authori- 
tatively by  Swedenborg  by  means  of  the  law  of  correspond- 
ence is  so  far  a  New  Churchman.  All  the  fundamental 
and  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  revealed 
and  taught  in  this  meaning.  Those  who  hold  these  doc- 
trines in  common  and  who  combine  for  common  worship 
and  mutual  helpfulness  constitute  the  distinctive  body,  so- 
cial and  ecclesiastic,  of  the  New  Church. 
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This  is  the  organized  New  Church,  the  New-Church  or- 
ganization, the  New  Church  on  earth  among  men.  Com- 
mon belief,  common  worship,  and  combined  efforts  to  coop- 
erate in  living  the  life  of  a  common  faith,  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  various  groups,  and  to  a  combination  and  recom- 
bination of  groups,  giving  in  the  end  what  we  know  as  in- 
dividual societies,  associations,  and  the  General  Convention. 
This  form  of  organization  is  not  essential,  but  some  such 
form  of  organization  is,  otherwise  the  element  of  mutual 
helpfulness  would  be  left  out  and  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
commtmion  would  be  lacking.  Just  so  our  common  forms 
of  worship,  as  now  existing,  are  not  essential,  but  some 
common  form  is,  and  the  more  orderly  and  the  more  widely 
extended  the  form  the  more  it  tends  to  promote  spiritual 
community  and  strengthen  the  individual.  It  is  necessary 
to  recognize  various  grades  and  stages  of  membership  in 
the  New  Church,  but  it  seems  necessary  on  the  other  hand 
to  insist  that  there  must  in  every  case  be  at  least  a  general 
acknowledgement  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  or  system  of 
doctrine  for  which  the  New  Church  stands.  It  is  possible, 
in  fact  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  a  certain  person  ap- 
proves and  accepts  one  or  more  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  but  withholds  belief  in  the  S3rstem  in  its  entirety, 
or  rejects  some  of  the  specific  doctrines.  Then  again  there 
are  various  degrees  of  partial  acceptance  of  certain  doctrines 
and  a  favorable  attitude  in  general  towards  the  system  or 
towards  the  church  body.  It  is  impossible  in  such  cases 
to  determine  with  adequate  insight  the  precise  d^;Tee  of 
New  Churchmanship,  and  it  is  both  tumecessary  and  vain 
to  try.  Nevertheless  it  is  practically  convenient,  if  not 
necessary,  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  the  only  practi- 
cable test  is  that  of  confession  of  the  common  faith.  Those 
who  make  this  confession  stand  on  the  common  ground 
of  mutual  understanding,  and  this  furnishes  the  basis  for 
cooperation.  In  this  way  the  organized  church  takes  form 
and  grows. 

Sometimes  the  distinction  between  the  external  and  the 
internal  church  has  been  urged  against  the  validity  of  mak- 
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ing  this  sq)aration  between  those  who  share  this  common 
confession  and  those  who  do  not,  on  the  ground  that  the 
church  is  essentially  a  state  of  life  and  not  a  form  of  or- 
ganization. It  is  maintained  in  accordance  with  this  view 
that,  the  church  being  a  state  of  life,  the  individual 
who  lives  this  life  is  of  the  church  and  is  the  church  in 
its  least  form.  Granting  the  truth  of  this  view  in 
so  far  as  it  insists  on  the  state  of  life  as  the  essential 
aspect  of  the  church,  we  will  not  pause  to  expose 
scrnie  of  the  fallacies  that  may  lurk  in  it  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  there  can  be  no  internal  church 
where  there  is  no  external.  It  is  obvious  that  the  truth 
and  love  that  constitute  an  internal  church  and  the  outward 
life  in  which  the  truth  and  love  are  expressed  must  exist 
in  the  minds  and  outward  activities  of  individual  men.  And 
in  so  far  as  the  truth  and  love  are  expressed  in  cooperation 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  these  individuals  must  combine  into 
a  social  group.  This  group  then,  whether  simple  or  highly 
complicated,  is  the  external  church  organization  with  its 
common  love  and  common  faith  as  its  internal. 

Some  have  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the  uni- 
versal church  and  the  church  specific,  and  urged  this  dis- 
tinction against  applying  the  name  New  Church  exclusively 
to  our  ecclesiastical  organization.  They  have  insisted 
that  "the  New  Church  is  not  an  ecclesiasticism."  They 
have  pointed  out  that  Swedenborg's  writings  have  been 
widely  published  and  more  or  less  widely  read,  especially 
by  religious  and  intellectual  leaders,  and  so,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  truths  contained  in  these  writings  have  per- 
meated the  whole  body  of  religious  thought  and  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Christendom.  Those  who  maintain  this 
view  go  on  to  affirm  that  the  new  conditions  brought  about 
in  this  way  constitute  the  larger  and  more  real  aspect  of  the 
New  Church,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
we  call  the  New  Church  is  comparatively  unimportant  and 
insignificant,  in  fact  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  New  Church,  and  so  the  claim  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal body  to  the  exclusive  designation  of  New  Church  is  re- 
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garded  as  arrogant  and  preposterous.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  deny  the  truth  contained  in  thi^  view  to  maintain  that  the 
organized  body  of  believers  who  hold  in  common  the  faith 
of  the  New;  Church  as  a  doctrinal  system,  and  who  cooperate 
in  a  life  according  to  this  faith,  do  strictly  speaking  con- 
stitute the  proper  and  specific  New  Church  upon  earth.  A 
little  reflection  will  make  this  perfectly  plain.  We  have 
only  to  recur  to  our  d^nitions  and  develop  their  implica- 
tions. We  have  said  that  the  New  Church  is  the  union  of 
good  and  truth  from  the  Lord.  Certainly  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  generality  and  C(Mnprehensiveness  of  this 
definition.  In  fact  it  is  too  general.  For  all  good  and 
truth  are  from  the  Lord,  and  all  life  is  a  union  of  good  and 
truth.  Without  further  qualification  therefore  this  defini- 
tion would  not  distinguish  the  New  Church  from  any  other 
religious  body,  or  for  that  matter  from  any  other  form  of 
human,  or  even  animal  life.  In  so  far  as  the  members  of 
any  religious  body  live  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  their  life  is  a  union  of  good  and  truth 
from  the  Lord,  and  this  itself  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church.  The  distinction  then  between  the  New 
Church  and  other  religious  bodies  has  to  be  made  in  the 
thought  about  the  Lord.  The  element  of  distinct  acknowl- 
edgement must  enter.  In  our  definition  a  certain  concep- 
tion of  the  Lord  is  presupposed,  namely,  that  the  Lord  is 
God,  and  the  one  only  God.  The  insistence  that  He  is 
the  one  only  God  makes  the  New-Church  view  distinctive, 
for  no  other  religious  body  can  consistently  affirm  this. 
But  this  doctrine,  that  the  Lord  is  the  one  only  God,  has 
some  very  important  implications  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  especially  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  historical  Jesus  the  Christ.  Some  of  these  impli- 
cations we  must  develop  in  order  to  make  the  distinctiveness 
of  the  New  Church  appear  more  definitely. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  implied  that  God  is  man,  and  man 
is  a  spiritual  being.  As  a  spiritual  being,  man  has  a  three- 
fold constitution.  He  is  a  form  of  love,  wisdom  and  their 
operation.       So  likewise  God,  whose  nature  is  imaged  in 
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man,  is  the  Divine  form  of  this  trinity.  When  therefore  it  is 
said  that  the  Lord  is  the  one  only  God,  it  is  implied  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gospel  story,  ascended  and 
glorified,  now  exists  as  the  one  only  Divine  form  of  love, 
wisdom  and  their  operation.  He  is  the  one  Divine  person, 
the  one  object  of  worship,  the  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and 
R^;enerator  of  men.  He  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  source  of  its  life  and  enlightenment.  With  these  quali- 
fications, our  definition  of  the  New  Church  as  the  union  of 
good  and  truth  from  the  Lord  becomes  distinctive,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  as  a  system, 
implies  the  acceptance  of  these  particulars. 

If  we  ask  for  the  source  and  authority  of  this  doctrine, 
the  answer  is :  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  teaching  of  its  spiritual  meaning.  Belief  in  God  does 
not  necessarily  involve  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  one  only 
bode  in  which  He  is  adequately  revealed;  but  belief  in  the 
Lord  as  above  defined  does  involve  such  belief.  For  the 
Lord  gave  his  authority  to  the  Bible  and  declared  that  it 
was  about  Himself.  Belief  in  the  Lord  therefore  involves 
belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  himself..  It  is  not 
in  its  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  that  the  New 
Church  is  distinctive,  but  rather,  as  was  before  said,  in  its 
emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  meaning  which  is  stored  up  in 
the  Bible  by  means  of  the  law  of  correspondence.  From 
this  sjnritual  meaning  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  New 
Churdi  are  derived.  The  general  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, in  so  far  as  they  are  unperverted  interpretations  of  the 
letter,  stand  in  agreement  and  in  the  relation  of  a  broad 
common  ground  with  the  teachings  of  the  spiritual  meaning. 
In  other  words  these  teachings  give  a  deeper,  more  system- 
atic interpretation  of  the  common  doctrines  and  so  make 
them  more  intelligible  and  more  directly  applicable  to  ac- 
tual life.  It  is  true  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn 
at  every  point  between  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  meaning. 
The  New  Church  is  not  distinctive  in  its  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  meaning.  The  Christian  church,  from  the  ban- 
ning and  in  all  its  branches  and  sects,  has  had  glimpses  of 
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the  Spiritual  meaning.  It  has  also  recognized  the  fact  of 
correspondence  and  made  use  of  that  f act,  but  it  has  not 
made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  lit- 
eral meaning;  it  has  not  conceived  the  spiritual  meaning 
as  a  higher  or  inner  degree  of  meaning  and  as  a  consistent 
and  continuous  body  of  truth  expressed  correspondentially 
in  the  letter.  It  has  had  no  systematic  doctrine  as  to  the 
spiritual  meaning,  nor  any  systematic  doctrine  of  corres- 
pondence. In  just  these  two  respects  the  New  Church  is 
distinctive.  It  has  both.  The  New  Church  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  then,  in  so  far  as  it  merely  affirms  the  Bible  to  be 
the  Word  of  God,  is  not  distinctive.  It  becomes  distinctive 
only  when  we  develop  some  implications  and  particulars, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  before  we  can  recognize  the 
distinctiveness. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  it  is 
so  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  Divine  will, 
purpose,  and  thought  In  short,  it  must  be  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  truth.  Now  the  Divine  truth  is  truth  about 
the  Divine  life,  and  about  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
life  to  men.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  various  grades 
or  degrees  of  truth  in  the  Bible,  and  that  this  truth  must  be 
expressed  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  and  universal  law. 
Now  if  we  mark  the  broad  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  so  well  exemplified  in  the  Lord's  parables, 
we  can  see  that  the  spiritual  meaning  is  related  to  the  lit- 
eral meaning  as  the  spiritual  in  general  is  related  to  the 
natural.  Furthermore,  these  meanings,  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  Divine  truth,  must  have  had  a  prior  form  of  existence 
in  the  Divine  mind  before  they  were  embodied  in  this  form. 
So  we  have  three  d^rees  of  truth,  truth  as  it  is  in  the 
Ivord's  thought,  truth  as  formed  in  the  spiritual  ideas  of 
men,  and  lastly,  truth  as  expressed  in  the  letter.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Bible  has  two  separate  planes  of  meaning, 
and  there  is  a  constant  relation  between  them.  The  doc- 
trine of  correspondences  is  a  systematic  body  of  truth 
about  the  relation  of  these  two  planes  and  how  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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The  New  Church  then  as  a  body  of  doctrine  and  as 
a  form  of  life  is  the  outcome  and  the  embodiment  of  the 
^iritual  truth  of  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  law  of  corres- 
pondence. It  is  not  sufficient  therefore  in  answering  the 
question,  what  is  the  New  Church?  to  say  that  it  believes 
in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  nor  even  that  it  believes 
in  the  spiritual  meaning,  and  the  law  of  correspondence. 
The  New  Church  conception  of  the  Bible,  of  its  spiritual 
meaning,  and  of  correspondence,  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is 
systematic  and  includes  certain  implications  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  the  Lord  and  His  Word  and  certain 
definite  consequences  of  the  application  of  the  law  of 
correspondences  in  the  embodiment  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  spiritual  meaning.  In  other  words  the  system  of 
spiritual  truth  contained  within  the  letter,  and  the  doctrine 
(rf  correspondences  as  a  system,  involve  particulars  which 
are  necessary  to  give  the  New  Church  its  distinctiveness. 
The  New  Church  is  a  form  of  faith  and  life  which  not  only 
accepts  these  doctrines  as  a  whole  and  in  general,  but  which 
develops  and  embodies  these  particulars.  For  instance, 
the  spiritual  meaning  enables  us  to  see  that  the  Bible  has 
a  direct  and  vital  relation  with  the  Lord  and  not  merely  a 
doctmientary  relation.  Shakespeare's  works  are  in  a  sense 
an  insinred  book.  They  have  a  spiritual  meaning  of  a 
certain  kind  and  they  embody  the  law  of  correspondence, 
but  the  reader  of  ShaJcespeare,  although  he  is  brought  in  a 
measure  into  the  sphere  of  his  past  thought,  is  not  presuma- 
bly brought  into  direct  and  vital  relation  with  his  living, 
present  thought,  or  into  his  actual  spiritual  presence  and 
personal  influence.  With  the  Bible  according  to  the  New- 
Church  view,  it  is  otherwise.  The  reader  is  brought  into 
the  actual  living  thought  of  the  Lord,  into  his  personal 
presence,  so  that  the  Lord's  living  present  thought  takes 
form  in  his  mind ;  he  sees  in  the  Lord's  present  light  and  is 
moved  with  the  Lord's  present  inflowing  love.  Of  course 
more  or  less  of  this  takes  place  with  any  reader,  but  in  the 
New  Church,  the  experience  should  be  more  complete  be- 
cause more  completely  self-conscious,  for  in  the  New  Church 
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it  is  understood  in  the  light  of  doctrine.  Again,  the  stories 
and  histories  of  the  Bible — ^the  story  of  Eden,  the  story  of 
the  Flood,  the  history  of  David,  eta — ^have  for  the  New 
Church  a  definite  spiritual  meaning  and  every  incident  and 
every  personage  mentioned  conveys  its  own  peculiar  spirit- 
ual lesson,  refers  to  a  definite  spiritual  situation.  The  sun 
represents  love,  good  or  evil,  the  moon  faith,  true  or  false, 
water  practical  truth  of  life,  etc.  Once  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  correspondences,  and  their  meanings  become  fixed 
and  constant.  It  is  the  consistent  body  of  such  interpreta- 
tions that  the  New  Church  stands  for,  the  details  of  which 
are  all  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  general  doctrines. 
It  is  the  system  and  its  details  that  characterize  and  distin- 
guish the  New  Church  and  of  which  the  New  Church  is  the 
distinctive  embodiment. 

There  is  one  momentous  implication  of  this  system  of 
spiritual  interpretation  which  we  must  now  consider  and 
which  constitutes  another  distinctive  feature  of  the  New 
Church,  viz.  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  The  doc- 
trine is  that  the  Lord  is  making  his  second  coming  by  reveal- 
ing to  men  the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Word  by  means 
of  the  doctrines  above  mentioned.  The  Second  Coming 
of  the  Lord  is  but  another  name  for  the  entrance  of  the 
spiritual  truth  of  the  Bible  into  the  minds  and  lives  of  men. 
But  here  again  we  must  observe  that  the  entrance  of  this 
truth,  or  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  is  conditioned 
by  man's  acknowledgement  and  the  state  of  his  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  acceptance  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  distinctive  New-Church  sense,  that  is,  in  the 
full  measure.  There  is  no  doubt  of  a  gradual  and  partial 
second  coming  in  the  general  state  of  religfious  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  day,  and  we  should  be  hospitaUe  to  all 
forms,  even  the  most  partial,  of  recognition  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  details  of  our  doctrinal  system  whether  direct 
or  indirect.  Moreover,  we  should  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize cases  of  enlightenment  through  channels  provided  by 
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individual  receptivity  quite  apart  frcMii  the  direct  agency 
of  our  church  body  or  our  system  of  doctrine.  This 
however  does  not  in  the  least  degree  lessen  our  duty  of 
alliance  to  our  body  or  our  doctrines,  but  rather  should, 
give  us  a  clearer  and  stronger  motive  to  extend  both. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  we  now  occupy  our  answer 
to  the  question,  what  is  the  New  Church?  may  be  given  in 
the  single  statement :  The  New  Church  is  the  tmion  of  good 
and  truth  from  the  Lord  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible.  Prom  this  sjMritual  sense  is 
derived  on  the  one  hand  the  system  of  doctrine  called  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  other  the  organized  life  and 
body  of  the  church  called  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife. 

We  have  said  that  the  New  Church  is  that  form  of  or- 
ganized htmian  life  in  which  the  Lord  in  his  second  coming 
is  received,  and  that  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  is 
what  brings  the  New  Church  into  existence.  This  seems 
like  reasoning  in  a  circle.  This  circle  also  appears  in  the 
statements  that  all  doctrine  is  drawn  from  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  interpreted  by  means 
of  doctrine.  This  situation  calls  for  reference  to  Sweden- 
borg  and  the  part  he  plays  in  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  According  to  Swedenborg's  own  statement, 
he  was  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  by  the  Lord 
alone  as  he  read  the  Word.  In  this  way,  by  special  and 
direct  enlightenment,  he  was  given  by  the  Lord  himself  to 
see  the  spiritual  meaning  in  the  letter  as  he  read  and  studied. 
His  imique  experience  as  an  occupant  of  both  worlds,  the 
spiritual  and  the  natural,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  him  to 
see  the  relations  between  natiu^l  and  spiritual  things  in  a 
clearer  and  more  complete  way  than  was  ever  done  before 
by  man.  The  doctrine  which  he  was  thus  taught  and  the 
spiritual  meaning  which  was  laid  open  to  his  view,  he  re- 
corded in  his  books,  and  they  furnish  us  a  means  of  discov- 
ering the  spiritual  meaning  for  ourselves.  In  other  words, 
the  New  Jerusalem  first  took  form  in  Swedenborg's  mind 
and  writings,  and  the  New  Church  has  been  formed  and 
developed  by  making  use  of  his  work.     In  the  first  instance, 
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then,  the  New  Church  todc  form  in  the  mind  of  a  specially 
prepared  and  enlightened  man.  He  was  taught  the  doc- 
trines in  a  direct  and  in  some  respects  a  unique  way.  For 
us  therefore  the  system  of  doctrine  already  exists  and  we 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  receiving  the  Lord  in  his  sec- 
ond coming.      In  this  way  our  problem  is  solved. 

This,  roughly  sketched,  is  the  answer  which  is  to  be  g^ven 
to  the  question,  what  is  the  New  Church?  It  involves 
the  recognition  and  statement  of  a  few  fundamental  relig- 
ious doctrines  which  when  taken  in  their  proper  sense  to- 
gether with  their  implications  are  new  and  distinctive. 

To  sum  up.  The  New  Church  is  the  body  of  doctrine 
and  the  form  of  life  taught  in  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  expression  in  human  language  of  the  Divine 
Truth  by  means  of  the  correspondence  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural.  In  accordance  with  this  structure  it  has 
a  spiritual  meaning  within  the  letter  which  can  be  discov- 
ered by  applying  the  law  of  correspondences.  The  su- 
preme doctrine,  the  spiritual  meaning,  of  the  Bible  is  that  the 
Lord  in  his  glorified  humanity  is  the  one  only  God,  the 
Divine  Man,  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  Love,  Wisdom 
and  Power  which  create  and  rule  the  imiverse,  the  personal 
life  which  inspires,  enlightens,  uplifts,  saves  and  r^;enerates 
men,  the  supreme  object'  of  love  and  worship.  In  unfold- 
ing the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Word,  the  Lord  has  made 
his  second  advent  Swedenborg's  mission  was  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  making  known  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  formulating  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. Finally,  the  New  Church  on  earth  is  the  body  of 
believers  who  hold  the  above  faith  and  its  particulars  in 
common,  and  who  imite  in  the  effort  to  live  the  common 
faith. 

Lewis  F.  Hite. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IN  BAPTISM.* 

Prom  the  banning  the  Christian  Church  has  insisted 
upon  the  sanctity  and  the  observance  of  two  rites,  the  Sac- 
raments of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper.  This  article 
treats  of  the  former.  The  New  Church  prizes  this  sacra- 
ment more  highly  than  any  other  religious  body,  because  in 
this  church  is  has  a  more  definite  and  distinctive  meaning 
and  use.  To  other  bodies  it  is  chiefly  a  memorial  and  sign 
of  r^eneration,  but  the  significance  of  these  terms  is  vag^e 
and  is  not  given  a  tangible  reality.  As  one  travels  about 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  becomes  very  evident 
that  Baptism  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  neglected,  and 
this  I  believe  leads  in  large  measure  to  a  corresponding 
n^lect  and  decrepitude  in  religious  life  and  interest. 

Baptism  as  a  rite  is  distinctively  Christian.  Instituted 
by  John  the  Baptist,  it  was  continued  by  the  Lord's  disciples, 
by  Paul,  and  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Church.  It  is  not 
however  until  it  comes  into  touch  with  the  New  Church 
that  a  definite  and  positive  explanation  of  its  nature  is  given, 
which  explanation,  while  not  containing  anjrthing  new,  does 
open  up  to  view  its  spiritual  significance  long  hidden  from 
the  world  owing  to  the  burying  of  spiritual  life  and  truth 
by  the  Church. 

Baptism,  while  suggested  by  various  customs  existing  be- 
fore the  Incarnation,  does  not  take  its  place  as  a  distinctive 
institution  until  the  ministry  of  John.  It  is  from  the 
Jewish  Church  that  Baptism  derives  its  special  connection 
with  pre-Christian  times.  That  church  was  a  mere  mass 
of  practices,  forms,  ceremonies,  ordinances,  and  customs 
which  were  most  precious  to  the  Jews,  whose  national 
characteristics  were  such  that  their  lives  were  bound  up  in 
these  things,  but  which  would  only  hinder  the  progress  of 

*Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  2299.  Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  335.  Spiritual 
Diary,  n.  234.    Conjugial  Love,  n.  412. 
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the  modern  world,  and  today  would  be  decidedly  out  of 
place.  While  most  of  these  ancient  forms  and  customs 
have  now  passed  out  of  practice,  and  many  laws  that  were 
then  enforced  are  now  practically  repealed,  their  spirittsal 
relation  to  life  still  remains,  so  that  their  spiritual  meaning, 
effect,  and  importance  are  transferred  to  and  embodied  in 
the  Christian  rite  of  Baptism.  This  is  a  case  of  putting 
the  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  An  exhaustive  study  of 
Baptism  would  therefore  require  a  consideration  of  all  the 
various  representatives  that  have  given  place  to  this  rite. 
We  are  told  in  writings  of  the  Church  (Arcana  Oslestia 
n.  2702, TrueChristian  Religion  n.  669),  that  the  representa- 
tive meaning  of  the  following  is  embodied  in  our  present  sac- 
rament: circumcision,  the  laver  and  the  brazen  sea,  the  altar 
of  incense,  the  bread  of  faces,  the  candlestick,  the  water  sprin- 
kled upon  Levites  (Numbers  viii,  7),  the  water  of  separation 
{Ibid,  xix,  2-19),  the  water  from  the  rock  (Exodus  xvii, 
1-8),  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  {Ibid.,  xv,  23-25),  the 
washing  of  hands  and  garments,  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
Mldianite  spoils  t^  water  (Ntonbers  xxxi,  19-25).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  some  miracles  are  thus 
involved  in  Baptism,  there  doubtless  taking  on  the  relation 
of  signs  following  rather  than  of  signs  persuading  belief; 
and  indeed,  is  not  the  spiritual  baptism  a  spiritual  miracle? 
The  chief  reason  for  regarding  this  rite  as  a  sacrament  is 
that  Bapti^n  is  correspondential,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ences of  the  above  mentioned  ceremonial  acts  and  tilings 
are  involved  in  it  Without  correqxmdence  it  would  not 
be  a  sacrament.  With  the  transfer  of  the  correspondences 
belonging  to  the  acts  and  things  above  mentioned,  it  be- 
comes charged  with  spiritual  relations  of  great  and  momen- 
tous importance.  For  correspondence  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect;  if  the  cause  is  present  it  produces  its  effect  in  this 
world — ^Baptism ;  if  the  effect  is  present  it  forms  a  continual 
basis  in  which  the  cause  may  operate  and  this  cause  being 
correspondential  is  spiritual  and  operates  in  the  spiritual 
life,  there  to  produce  certain  situations  in  life,  certain 
changes  in  character — vital  relations  with  heaven  and  the 
Lord. 
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I 

First  let  us  mention  the  things  that  Baptism  does  not  do. 
It  does  not  give  faith,  entrance  to  heaven,  salvation  or  re- 
generation (Heaven  and  Hell  n.  329),  nor  has  it  any  con- 
tribution v^tever  to  make  towards  salvation  unless  certain 
other  necessary  elements  are  present  in  the  spiritual  life. 
(Apocalypse  Explained  n.  475.)  Plainly  these  statements 
of  doctrine  treat  of  the  mere  external  act,  considered  apart 
from  those  spiritual  relations  without  which  the  act  would 
have  no  meaning  and  would  be  invalid,  becoming  nothing 
but  magic,  divination,  and  idolatry.  (True  Christian  Reli- 
gion n.  669.)  But  when  taken  in  connection  with  ap- 
pr<q>riate  spiritual  situations  the  act  has  a  vital  bearing 
on  Christian  character  and  evcdution.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, Baptism  is  valid,  effective,  and  useful.  The  person 
concerned  needs  to  be  in  touch  with  the  truths  of  the  Church 
and  in  a  life  according  to  them  or  to  be  tn-ought  up  in  that 
life  by  others.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  performance 
of  the  act  is  entitled  to  be  called  Baptism. 

The  act  therefore  now  passes  over  into  that  stage  where 
it  exists  from  ^ritual  truths  and  internal  connections  as  a 
representative  and  correspondential  act  Because  correspond- 
ence explains  the  relations  of  things  spiritual  and  natural, 
the  rite  now  becomes  a  sign  of  those  internal  truths  of  the 
Church  which  must  be  taken  along  with  the  rite  to  give  it 
validity.  The  truths  of  which  the  rite  is  the  sign  are  these : 
purification  from  evils  and  falsities  (True  Christian  Re- 
ligion n.  144),  spiritual  washing  from  sins  or  baptism 
which  introduces  a  man  into  heaven  (Doctrine  of  the  Lord 
n.  18),  initiation  into  the  church  (Arcana  Ctelestia  n.  2299), 
and  her  knowledges  from  the  Word  concerning  the  Lord, 
His  coming,  and  salvation  (Apocal3rpse  Explained  n.  475). 
It  is  also  a  memorial  that  man  is  to  be  regenerated  and  so 
signifies  regeneration  itself.  (Arcana  Codestia  n.  10386.) 
As  a  sign  of  these  spiritual  realities  Baptism  proclaims  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  that^^t  is  set  in  the  very  system  and 
structure  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the  Lord,  just  as  a 
gem  is  set  in  the  sceptre  of  a  king  and  helps  to  make  it  a 
sceptre.      The  rite  testifies  of  the  very  things  that  constitute 
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the  Christian  religion  and  is  itself  an  integral  part  of  it 
It  becomes  pre-eminently  to  all  people  a  sign  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  participation  in  those  essential  truths  of  the 
Church,  the  power  of  the  Lord  in  life,  and  His  salvation. 

It  follows  that  Baptism  is  for  those  who  are  within  the 
Church,  because  they  have  (from  the  Word)  these  means 
of  regeneration,  and  are  distinguished  from  all  others  in 
the  whole  world  by  their  possession  of  them.  The  still 
more  advanced  statement  is  not  surprising  that  Baptism 
saves  those  who  by  eflfective  use  of  those  truths,  are  being 
spiritually  washed  or  regenerated.  Baptism  now  has  a 
saving  power  for  those  who  are  regenerating  members  of 
the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Word,  by  virtue  of 
their  profession  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
rite  for  them  is  united  and  married  to  those  spiritual  veri- 
ties from  which  it  takes  its  correspondence  and  is  a  sacra- 
ment Salvation  regarded  in  this  light  is  conditicmal  upon 
the  living  of  the  truths  connected  with  the  rite,  and  thus 
connected  becomes  a  requisite  element  in  Christian  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  salvation  and  the  heavenly  life  and  all  re- 
ligious realities  are  conditional,  for  they  are  void  if  man 
ignores  them,  actual  if  he  observes  them. 

Baptism  as  possessing  a  saving  power  now  becomes  a 
positive  institution,  and  we  find  further  statements  as  to 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  sacrament  of  repentance  (Apocalypse 
Revealed  n.  531),  a  memorial  {Ibid.  776) y  a  sign  for  heaven 
to  behold  {Ibid.  778).  It  is  introduction  into  heaven  and  a 
gate  to  eternal  life.  It  is  introduction  into  the  teaching  of 
the  church  from  the  Word.  (True  Christian  Religion  n.  721) 
Again  the  washing  of  Baptism  is  nothing  else  than  spiritual 
washing,  which  is  regeneration  (Arcana  Coelestia  n.  10386), 
which  means  that  Baptism  taken  in  all  its  relations  and 
bearings  constitutes  regeneration.  This  does  not  contradict 
the  previous  statement  that  Baptism  is  not  regeneration, 
for  in  that  instance  it  is  the  mere  external  performance 
which  is  treated  of.  (Apocalypse  Explained  n.  236.) 

Baptism,  besides  woricing  towards  salvation,  at  tbe  same 
time  testifies  and  certifies  the  salvation  of  all  who  believe 
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and  live  according  to  the  Lord's  commandments  in  the 
Word.  We  may  even  say  that  Baptism  is  the  certificate 
of  salvation,  a  contract  between  the  Lord  and  man,  de- 
pendent upon  both  for  its  fulfillment.  This  certifying  of 
salvation  by  the  rite  of  Baptism  exists,  as  already  said,  with 
Christians,  and  is  described  by  Swedenborg  under  the  sig- 
nificant heading,  "For  every  nation  the  Lord  provides  a 
universal  means  of  salvation,''  which  is  Baptism,  and  which 
means  exists  in  all  fullness  with  Christians.  Baptism,  then, 
for  those  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  universal  means 
of  salvation. 

When  all  these  requirements  are  met  and  the  life  actually 
embodies  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  sacrament, 
— for  it  is  a  sacrament  now, — ^is  a  sign  to  the  angels  as  well 
as  to  men  and  reaches  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is  like  a 
seed;  the  rite  with  its  connections  has  grown,  the  spiritual 
situations  have  enlarged,  and  the  man  may  enter  within  the 
gate  and  continue  to  eternity  to  develop  the  spiritual  life 
begun  on  earth. 

Let  us  now  stun  up  the  various  points  we  have  made. 
Baptism  as  a  mere  external  act  has  no  value.  As  a  sign 
of  the  Christian  religion  it  testifies  to  participation  therein. 
It  saves  when  the  Christian  life  is  actual,  for  then  it  is  part 
of  that  life,  and  it  gives  entrance  to  heaven  where  the  heav- 
enly character  in  regeneration  is  completely  realized.  This 
order  of  stating  the  different  phases  of  the  subject,  is  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Swedenborg  in  the  "True  Christian 
Religion,"  Chapter  twelve,  sections  ii,  iv-vi.  Section  ii 
(n.  673)  teaches  that  the  mere  rite  is  worthless.  Section  iv, 
exi^aining  the  first  use,  introduction  into  the  Church,  shows 
that  as  a  spiritual  sign  it  gives  Christian  fellowship.  Sec- 
tion v  declares  that  the  second  use,  acknowledgement  of  the 
Lord,  is  what  gives  salvation  because  Christ's  name  is  inter- 
woven in  the  life  with  golden  threads  (True  Christian  Re- 
ligion n.  683.)  ;  and  section  vi  treats  of  regeneration,  which 
all  along  is. the  end  in  view.  These  consequences  follow 
frcmi  fulfilling  the  spiritual  implications  involved  in  the  rite. 
(True  Christian  Religion  n.  685.)      How  is  it  that  they 
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come  to  be  there?  How  can  Baptism  signify  such  things 
and  even  correspond  to  those  sacred  things  within  it? 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  Baptism 
is  of  the  Lord's  own  instituting.  For  this  reason  He  is 
present  in  it  with  the  whole  of  His  Divine  Humanity  from 
which  regeneration  and  salvation  proceed  to  men.  The  rite 
being  His  institution,  is  a  Divine  institution,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Church  and  her  priesthood,  with  marriage 
and  the  Holy  Supper.  As  said  above,  it  is  a  seed  in  which 
the  Lord's  life  is  present  ready  to  spring  forth  as  soon  as  it 
is  planted  in  man's  life,  there  to  develop  all  its  several  pos^ 
sibilities  to  their  fulfillment.  Once  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced, or  Organs  adapted,  the  uses  proceed  from  them  and 
these  uses  ccntain  good  and  truth  ready  to  be  realized. 
(Arcana  Codestia  n.  4223.)  Taken  in  this  way  Baptism 
saves,  because  the  Lord  who  is  Salvation  is  present  in  it 
with  all  His  saving  power. 

Shall  we  assert  then,  that  he  who  has  not  been  be^tized 
is  not  saved?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone  who  enters 
heaven  comes  into  these  spiritual  relations  and  by  so  doing, 
is  spiritually  baptized  and  also  saved,  for  ''all  .  •  .  are 
by  baptism  inserted  among  Christians  in  the  spiritual 
world"  (True  Christian  Religion  n.  678.)  Another  fact 
is  that  infants  who  have  not  received  Baptism  here  are  bap- 
tized in  effect  in  heaven.  {Ihid.  n.  677.)  Moreover,  as  this 
spiritual  sign  is  necessary  because  instituted  by  the  Lord, 
and  designates  its  owner  as  a  Christian,  every  Christian 
must  be,  and  is,  baptized  to  avoid  spiritual  confusion  and 
obliteration  of  order.  {Ihid.  n.  678,  679.)  Consequently 
as  all  infants  if  not  baptized  here  are  in  effect  baptized  there, 
and  all  others  must  have  the  Christian  sign,  so  with  all  in  the 
Christian  heavens  the  meaning  of  baptism  is  realized,  and 
in  this  sense  we  may  say  that  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  always  in  effect  ad- 
ministered. If  it  were  not  so  disorder  would  ensue,  which 
of  course  is  not  allowed;  and  it  is  always  thus  performed 
because  of  the  spiritual  relations  involved,  which  all  persons 
in  the  process  of  regeneration  necessarily  experience. 
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All  this  however  is  dependent  upon  the  man's  attitude, 
whether  he  is  doing  his  part, — assuming  that  he  has  faith 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  rite  is  the  sign 
and  S3mibol.  If  he  is  doing  his  part  he  will  reach  the  end 
and  final  use  of  Baptism,  which  is  regeneration.  If  he 
is  not,  nothing  avails,  for  where  the  Lord  is  rejected,  there 
is  nothing  left  on  which  His  mercy  can  operate. 

What  then  is  the  relation  of  Baptism  to  little  children? 
for  they  have  no  faith  and  do  not  practice  these  Christian 
virtues.  The  case  is  this :  Baptism  is  a  sign,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  angels.  It  has  always  been  a  sign  to  them, 
whether  we  perceive  it  or  not.  Children  of  course  cannot 
enter  into  Baptism  by  acknowledging  the  truths  of  which 
the  rite  is  the  sign,  hut  just  because  the  rite  is  such  a  sign 
they  should  be  baptized.  They  experience  an  "insertion 
into  the  spiritual  world,''  becoming  the  wards  of  the  angels. 
This  introduction  into  angelic  company  carries  them  over, 
with  all  necessary  safeguards,  to  the  time  when  they  can 
enter  with  their  own  minds  into  the  mysteries  of  faith  and 
pursue  the  work  themselves,  realizing  and  fulfilling  the 
promises  made  for  them  by  those  who  acted  as  their  spon- 
sors. The  angelic  instruction  that  is  given  them  becomes 
their  own  and  they  actually  embody  individually  the  spir- 
itual requirements.  The  inability  of  children  to  take  upon 
themselves  these  important  obligations  is  itself  an  argu- 
ment for  their  be^tism,  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  angelic 
influences  may  surround  them,  remains  be  implanted,  and 
their  embryonic  ^ritual  lives  be  rightly  nourished  from 
the  banning.  This  the  children  cannot  do;  they  cannot 
say  that  they  wish  to  be  Christians,  but  we  know  that  is 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  we  surely  would  not  want  them 
to  be  anything  else.  This  is  the  angels'  work  and  our 
bounden  duty.  If  we  refuse  to  do  our  duty  we  violate  the 
Lord's  commands  saying,  "Baptize  all  nations" — ^including 
children,  and,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me," 
which  He  most  especially  urged.  If  we  omit  the  little 
ones,  we  are  spiritual  lawbreakers  and  must  be  held  respon- 
sible, either  individually  or  in  general,  for  the  decadence 
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of  religion  and  neglect  of  this  holy  sacrament  by  those 
who,  growing  up,  suffer  for  the  loss  of  their  birthright — ^all 
because  the  dogmatic  Jacob  came  and  stole  it  from  them 
and  approfHiated  it  to  himself. 

Baptism  as  the  universal  Christian  means  of  salvation  does 
not,  as  some  religious  bodies  declare,  demand  compulsory  re- 
baptism.  If  this  grpund  were  taken,  it  would  imply  that  out- 
side of  some  specific  body  baptism  is  invalid.      Unless  this 
body  could  prove  a  positive  and  infallible  C(Mmection  in 
scHne  way  with  the  first  instances  of  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  the  baptisms  performed  by  John,  the  disci- 
ples, and  Paul  would  all  beccMne  invalid  by  such  a  claun. 
But  Baptism,  while  efficient  universally,  is  efficient  individ- 
ually.   While  it  is  real  to  some  extent  in  all  religious  bodies, 
it  is  not  always  complete  because  the  persons  concerned 
may  not  have  been  good  recipients  of  it     There  are  doubt- 
less instances  where,  the  person  being  quite  ignorant  of  its 
meaning,  or  perhaps  insane,  the  baptism  would  be  a  mere  val- 
ueless act.  In  the  case  of  those  who  receive  only  a  little  of  its 
message,  it  is  a  baptism  "in  abeyance"  till  the  man  realizing 
itssignificancemakes  its  valueactual.     Under  these  conditions 
it  may  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  act,  that  he  may  realize 
actually  the  sinritual  implications  which  in  the  former 
case  had  little  meaning  because  his  attitude  was  not  respon- 
sive and  did  not  obtain  for  him  the  full  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
ment     This  would  not  be  true  of  a  child  if  in  maturing  he 
fulfilled  the  vows  that  were  taken  for  him  vicariously;  but 
if  he  should  not  carry  them  out,  he  would  then  come  into 
the  same  ineffective  relation.      It  is  beotuse  of  this  ladk  of 
appreciation  of  the  sacraments  that  ''it  has  pleased  the  Lord 
to  reveal  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  to  enable  the  New 
Church  to  enter  into  the  real  use  and  benefit  of  Baptism 
and  the  Holy  Supper;  and  this  is  done  when  men  with  the 
eyes  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  with  the  understanding,  see  the 
holiness  that  is  concealed  within  them  and  apply  it  to  them- 
selves by  the  means  which  the  Lord  has  taught  in  His 
Word."  (True  Christian  Religion  n.  700.) 

The  spiritual  significance  of  Baptism  is  that  stated  in  the 
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foregoing  considerations,  which  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect that  we  may  enter  into  its  real  use  and  benefit.  This 
is  really  the  reason  for  a  second  baptism  of  those  first  bap- 
tized by  John.  (Acts  xix,  5.)  Th^  were  external  men 
and  did  not  realize  anything  of  its  spirit,  but  later,  when 
they  did  fed  the  power  of  the  Christ  in  their  lives,  they 
were  baptized  into  something  of  that  internal  nature  which 
must  be  in  the  rite  to  make  it  effective.  (True  Christian 
Religion  n.  690.)  Then  it  was  that  the  repetition  of  the 
act  in  company  with  the  spiritual  situations  did  not  count 
in  heaven  as  if  they  were  actually  purified  (Apocalypse  Ex- 
plained n.  724),  but  became  truly  representative  of  the  life 
that  enabled  them  to  become  Christians.  It  became  actual, 
and  not  simply  representative  of  something  that  was  not 
existent.  It  was  because  the  Lord  ^'fulfilled  all  righteous- 
ness'' at  the  Jordan  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  repetition 
in  His  case,  for  He  met  as  no  other  could  meet  all  the  spirit- 
ual requirements.  The  baptism  of  John  was  valid  and 
effective  for  the  Lord,  ineffective  for  those  whom  John 
baptized,  because  of  their  shortcomings;  efifective  when  re- 
peated with  its  proper  spiritual  surroundings.  The  term 
"re-baptism**  is  not  perhaps  the  best  word  to  use  in  this 
connection,  for  it  has  a  rather  unpleasant  savour.  It  might 
be  better  to  use  simply  "repetition.** 

Baptism,  because  it  is  the  universal  Christian  means  of 
salvation,  inserts  us  into  heaven,  not  in  a  specific  way  but 
in  a  universal  way.  As  the  spiritual  side  of  it  works  out 
in  life  the  man  or  the  child  develops  an  individuality  which 
inserts  him  particularly  into  some  specific  group.  This 
results  from  the  "quality  of  Christianity  in  him  or  outside 
of  him*'  (True  Christian  Religion,  n.  680.)  that  grows  from 
the  sacrament  as  he  realizes  in  himself  the  life  that  it  brings 
to  him  and  as  he  draws  to  himself  spirits  who  make  one 
with  his  faith  and  life  (Ibid.  n.  677).  This  is  especially 
true  of  children  for  their  baptism  inserts  them  among  the 
celestial  angels,  and  it  is  only  later  that  they  come  into  their 
own  specific  societies  through  the  life  they  have  thus 
developed. 
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In  conclusion.  Just  where  do  the  holiness  and  efficacy 
of  Baptism  lie?  in  the  rite,  in  the  priest,  in  what  is  said  at 
tlie  time,  in  the  water,  or  in  the  use  it  performs?  Its  holi- 
ness and  efficacy  lie  in  the  fact  that  ^e  Lord  instituted  it 
Himself  as  the  sign  of  His  presence  in  the  man  of  the 
Church  who  comes  to  Him  in  faitii  and  life.  Because  He 
establishes  it,  as  much  now  as  in  past  times,  He  is  in  it.  His 
salvation  is  in  it.  His  life  is  in  it.  His  heaven  is  in  it,  and  all 
these  things  lying  concealed  within  it  only  wait  for  the  man 
to  bring  them  out  effect! vdy.  The  three  uses  all  lead  to 
this  end.  The  first  use  of  introduction  is  a  real  use  only 
because  it  leads  to  the  Lord  and  grows  into  bdief  in  Him, 
and  this  is  only  useful  when  it  ends  in  salvation.  (True 
Christian  Religion,  n.  685.)  So  the  rite  of  Baptism  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  because  salvation  is  implanted  therein 
and  g^rows  out  of  it,  and  because  these  uses  are  ^'necessaries 
of  life.''  This  is  die  meaning  of  that  expressive  and  sug- 
gestive phrase  "The  spiritual  life  in  Baptism.'*  That  life 
is  actually  in  it  in  embrya  Of  all  these  internal  realities 
Baptism  is  the  sign,  and  with  each  reality  there  is  a  corres- 
pondential  relation.  The  words  of  our  Lord  are  indeed 
literally  true,  "He  that  bdieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved/'  (Mark  xvi,  16) — ^and  indeed  is  saved. 

L.  Eric  Wbthey. 
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THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE. 

To  know  one's  self  was  considered  by  the  ancients  a 
proof  of  the  highest  wisdom.  And  so  indeed  it  is.  With- 
out self-knowledge  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  r^;ener- 
ating  life,  there  can  be  no  true  development  of  character. 
Starting  from  the  primary  teaching  that  the  Divine  purpose 
in  creation  is  a  formation  of  a  heaven  of  angels  from  the 
human  race,  the  ew  Churchman  has  a  definite  aim  set  be- 
fore him  at  the  outset.  His  one  all-controlling  duty  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lord  in  that  purpose.  It  is  for  him, 
with  the  help  which  the  Lord  continually  imparts,  so  to  live 
in  this  world,  that  he  may  become  an  angel  himself.  But 
he  cannot  enter  vcpoa  this  work  without  understanding  his 
own  nature  and  needs.  And  the  very  first  thing  he  learns, 
if  he  sees  truly,  is  that  he  is  inclined  to  many  and  various 
evils.  These  must  be  searched  out,  repented  of,  and  put 
away.  Thus  the  life  which  leads  to  heaven  must  begin 
with  self-examination.  Knowing  ourselves  is  the  prelimin- 
ary step  toward  becoming  what  the  Creator,  in  His  infinite 
goodness  and  wisdom,  designed  us  to  be. 

Closely  connected  with  this  self-knowledge  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  times  in  which  we  live;  for  they  furnish  our 
distinctive  environment.  In  a  very  intelligible  sense  they 
form  a  part  of  us.  We  cannot  be  separated  from  them,  or 
rise  wholly  superior  to  the  influences  which  they  exert. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  them  just  as  they  are,  any  more  than  it 
is  easy  to  view  ourselves  clearly  and  impartially.  The 
wise  men  of  any  age  are  those  least  subject  to  the  mere 
passing  breezes  of  popular  opinion,  those  whose  effort  is  to 
stand  always  on  the  rock  of  truth,  which  never  changes. 
But  few  are  they  who  reach  this  high  vantage  ground,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  strive  after  it.  We  all  recognize  the 
difliculties,  and  have  to  confess  our  weakness  in  overcoming 
them.      Too  often  we  are  swept  along  by  the  prevailing 
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ciirrent,  without  giving  any  thought  to  the  nature  of  it. 
Too  often  we  are  blind  to  its  objectionable  features,  be- 
cause we  accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  modify.  There  is  an  dd  saying,  "Too  much 
familiarity  breeds  contenq>t''  With  equal  truth  it  may 
be  added,  Too  much  familiarity  breeds  indifference.  So 
the  real  nature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is  frequently 
hidden  from  us.  We  fail  to  stand  as  it  were  apart,  and 
judge  them  truly,  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  age  of 
the  world. 

And  yet,  surely,  this  is  something  which  we  ought  now 
and  then  to  attempt  It  is  important  that  we  should  from 
time  to  time  take  note  of  the  influences  which  are  daily 
brought  to  bear  upon  us,  in  order  that  we  may  discriminate 
between  what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  pernicious  among 
them.  This  really  forms  part,  as  has  been  intimated,  of 
our  own  work  of  self-examination ;  for  it  is  only  so  far  as 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed  are  recognized,  that  they 
can  be  guarded  against  and  avoided. 

Let  us  also  call  to  mind  that  we  are  not  without  instruc- 
tion from  the  writings  of  the  Church  as  to  the  present  age 
of  the  world.  Had  we  not  such  instruction,  our  own  in- 
ferences might  be  of  doubtful  value.  But  we  know,  to  be- 
gin with^  that  we  are  living  in  a  distinctly  new  era  of  human 
history.  The  first  dispensation  of  Christianity  has  passed 
away  and  a  new  one  is  commencing.  The  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  so  long  foretold,  has  taken  place.  New  truth 
is  revealed  from  heaven,  a  fresh  impetus  is  given  to  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  and  there  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  "Be- 
hdd,  I  make  all  things  new."  The  signs  of  this  great 
change  are  everywhere  visible  around  us.  No  one,  not 
even  the  most  superficial  observer,  can  be  unmindful  of  it 
Though  its  spiritual  causes  may  be  mostly  unperceived,  the 
&ct  itself  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  some  unseen  source 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  stirred  to  unwonted  activity.  In 
every  field  of' endeavor  new  interests,  new  ideas,  and  new 
energy,  are  di^ayed. 

One  element  in  the  situation  is  confusion  and  conflict. 
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Such  radical  changnes  cannot  be  effected  without  spiritual 
upheavals.  The  transition  from  one  dispensation  to  an- 
other cannot  be  quickly  or  suddenly  made.  Accordingly 
the  Scripture  passages  in  which  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord  is  treated  of  have  much  to  say  about  disturbed  con- 
ditions, vihidi  are  {H-esented  under  such  figures  as  wars  and 
commotions,  famines,  pestilences  and  earthquakes,  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  falling  of  the  stars. 
Likewise  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  is  always  gradual,  be- 
cause the  old  night  vanishes  but  slowly.  The  evils  and 
falsities  of  a  former  church  must  be  removed,  before  the 
reviving  influence  of  a  succeeding  church  gains  full  sway. 
This  we  all  know  to  be  true  in  our  own  individual  experi- 
ence. Good  cannot  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  heart, 
until  the  opposing  evils  are  cast  out  Similar  is  the  case 
with  the  world  at  large.  The  giving-up  of  fixed  opinions 
and  habits  requires  time,  and  is  often  a  painful  process.  So 
far  as  they  are  given  up,  a  feeling  of  vastation  or  emptiness 
follows,  until  they  are  replaced  by  others.  It  is  a  groping 
and  unsettled  state,  in  which  the  old  landmarks  are  lost,  and 
the  new  ones  not  yet  found.  No  great  discernment  is 
needed  in  order  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  present  age.  It  is  a  period  of  prevailing  restless- 
ness. There  is  uncertainty  and  constant  change  in  all  fields 
of  thought  and  action.  The  endless  war  between  old  and 
new,  conservative  and  radical  was  never  more  fiercely  waged. 
N)ot  only  religious  beliefs,  but  moral,  social,  political  and 
economical  matters  of  every  kind,  are  subjected  to  fresh 
scrutiny,  and  undergoing  transformation.  But  let  us  turn 
to  something,  definitely  revealed,  which  throws  light  on  the 
situation. 

The  twelfth  cluqpter  of  the  Apocalypse  treats  of  the  New 
Church  and  its  doctrine.  The  Chtmrh  is  presented  under 
the  type  of  a  wcnnan  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  doctrine 
as  a  man-child  whom  she  brings  forth.  The  reception 
given  to  this  doctrine  at  its  birth  is  pictured  by  a  great  red 
dragon  standing  ready  to  devour  it  The  dragon  himself 
represents  the  false  beliefs  and  teachings  with  which  the 
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new  truth  has  to  contend.  So  powerful  are  they,  that  the 
child  is  said  to  be  '"caught  up  to  God  and  to  his  throne" ; 
which  means  Divine  protecticm  from  a  hostile  world.  The 
woman  also  flees  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  has  a  place 
prepared  for  her;  which  likewise  signifies  protection  from 
adverse  influences. 

All  this,  we  are  taught,  is  a  prophecy  concemii^  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  It  tells  of  the  beginnings  of  the  New 
CSiristian  church  or  dispensition  among  men.  Some  features 
of  the  description  are  so  suggestive,  that  we  may  usefully 
dwell  a  few  minutes  upon  them.  Thus  the  statement  that 
the  Church  in  its  early  stages  will  be  in  the  wilderness,  is 
full  of  meaning.  What  is  this  wilderness,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  but  a  desert  state,  a  lonely  state, — a  state  devoid  of 
syn^athy  and  appreciation?  In  agreement  with  this 
thot^t  we  read  in  the  ^'Apocalypse  Revealed"  as  follows: 

The  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  signifies  the  church  which 
is  the  New  Jerusalem,  at  first  atniong  a  few.  By  the  woman  the 
New  Church  is  signified,  and  by  the  wilderness  is  signified  where 
diere  are  no  longer  any  truths.  That  the  church  is  at  first 
among  a  few  is  meant,  because  this  follows,  '"Where  she  hath 
a  place  prepared  by  God,  that  they  may  nourish  her  there  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  by  which  is  signified  its  state 
at  that  time,  that,  meanwhile,  prqMtration  may  be  made  for  it 
among  many,  until  it  grows  to  its  apppinted  state.''  (Apocalypse 
Revealed,  n.  546.) 

It  is  of  the  Lord's  Divine  Providence  that  the  church 
should  at  first  be  among  a  few,  and  should  increase  grad- 
ually among  many,  because  the  falsities  of  the  former 
church  must  first  be  removed,  as  truths  cannot  previously 
be  received;  for  the  truths  which  are  received  and  im- 
planted before  falsities  are  removed,  do  not  remain,  and  are 
also  dissipated  by  the  dragonists.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  the  Christian  Church,  that  it  increased  gradually  from 
few  to  many.  Another  reason  is  that  a  new  heaven  must 
first  be  formed,  which  will  make  one  with  the  church  on 
earth;  on  which  account  we  read  that  he  saw  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  the  holy  Jerusalem  coming  down  from 
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God  out  of  heaven.  It  is  certain  that  a  new  church,  which 
is  the  New  Jerusalem,  will  exist,  because  it  is  f oretdd  in 
the  Apocalypse;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  falsities  of  the 
former  church  must  be  removed ;  for  these  are  treated  of  in 
the  Apocalypse,  as  far  as  to  the  twentieth  diapter.  (Ibid., 

n.  547.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church 
on  earth  is  dependent  on  conditions  existing  in  both  worlds. 
It  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  we  do  not  know  how  slow; 
for  who  can  estimate  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
mighty  changes  which  it  involves?  But,  however  moder- 
ate the  growth  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  sure.  With  what 
quiet  confidence  does  Swedenborg  ^>eak  of  it  in  the  passage 
which  was  last  quoted!  ''It  is  certain  that  a  new  church 
which  is  the  New  Jerusalem,  will  exist,  because  it  is  fore- 
told in  the  Apocalypse;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  falsities 
of  the  former  church  must  be  removed.*'  No  one  to  vrhom 
the  heavenly  doctrines  are  dear,  and  who  understands  their 
distinctive  character,  can  question  for  an  instant  the  truth 
of  these  assertions.  The  new  revelation,  in  the  minds  of  aU 
who  accept  it,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  coming  of  a  church 
which  will  live  in  its  light,  and  be  guided  by  its  teachings. 
With  Swedenborg,  they  see  it  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  know  in  their  hearts  that  it  can  never  gain  a  firm  and 
permanent  footing,  except  so  far  as  the  former  things  are 
passed  away. 

When,  however,  we  think  of  the  Church,  something  more 
should  be  in  our  minds,  than  a  mere  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tioa  Not  in  any  such  narrow  sense  should  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  that  holy  city  repre- 
sents a  new  state  of  faith  and  life  on  the  earth.  What  this 
state  is,  we  find  beautifully  summed  up  in  a  verse  of  the 
prophecy  itself,  "Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  their  God.'*  The 
vital  and  central  influence  in  the  changed  order  of  things  is 
the  Lord,  who,  at  His  coming,  establishes  a  Aew  relation- 
ship with  His  human  family.     By  means  of  the  fresh  revc- 
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lation  vfbXdci  He  makes,  of  Himself  and  of  His  Word,  He 
will  be  better  known  and  more  intelligently  worshipped 
But  from  this  center  proceeds  a  sphere  which  reaches  the 
ends  of  the  world,  and  affects  every  department  of  man's 
activity.    According  to  Swedenborg, — 

The  Lord's  Church  is  universal,  and  with  all  who  acknowledge 

the  Divine  and  live  in  charity. The  universal  church  on 

earth  is  in  the  Lord's  sight  as  one  mian,  just  as  heaven  is;  but  the 
church  where  the  Word  is,  and  where  by  means  of  it  the  Lord  is 
known,  is  as  the  heart  and  lungs  in  that  man.  That  all  the  viscera 
and  members  f)i  the  whole  body  draw  life  from  the  heart  and  lungs 
by  various  derivations,  is  known;  so  likewise  live  those  of  the 
human  race  who  are  out  of  the  church  where  the  Word  is,  and 
constitute  the  members  of  that  man.     (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  308.) 

Another  statement  is  the  following: 

'The  Lord's  church  is  everywhere  in  the  entire  world; 
although  specifically  it  is  where  the  Lord  is  acknowledged, 
and  where  the  Word  is."  (Heavenly  Doctrine,  n.  244.) 

This  larger  definition  of  the  Church  ought  surely  to  be 
kept  in  mind  whenever  the  subject  is  under  consideration. 
Unless  we  alwa)rs  remember  it,  our  view  of  existing  condi- 
tions will  be  sadly  inadequate.  If  we  forget  that  "tlie 
church  of  the  Lord  is  with  all  in  the  whole  world  who  live 
in  good  according  to  their  religion," — ^again  quoting  Swe- 
denborg's  language  {Ihid.,  n.  246), — ^we  can  form  no  true 
conception  of  passing  events,  or  of  their  real  significance. 
The  boundaries  of  this  imiversal  church  are  indeed  invisible 
to  us.  It  is  seen  in  its  fulness  by  the  Lord  alone.  But 
our  knowledge  of  its  existence  should  be  a  great  source 
of  inspiration;  for  it  plainly  shows  that,  although  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  may  be  in  the  wilderness,  there  are  un- 
seen forces,  not  only  in  heaven,  but  in  this  world,  working 
for  her  strengthening  and  upbuilding.  Directly  or  in- 
directly, consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  who  lead  good 
lives,  according  to  their  religion,  everywhere,  throughout 
the  earth,  co-operate  in  lessening  the  power  of  old  falsities, 
and  hastening  the  coming  of  the  Lord's  kingdom. 
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We  are  often  taught  that  the  New  Church,  signified  by 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocal3rpse,  is  to  be  the  final, 
crowning,  period  in  the  development  of  human  life  upon  the 
earth.       Nothing  else,  truly,  could  be  inferred  from  the 
glorious  description  which  is  given  us  of  the  Holy  City.    Of 
similar  import  is  a  prophecy  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  which 
stands,  togther  with  the  other,  on  the  title-page  of  the 
"True  Christian  Religion."  "I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and, 
behdd,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven.      And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom;  and  all  people,  nations,  and  languages 
shall  serve  him:  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed."      These  predictions  are  of  them- 
selves enough  to  show  that  the  New  Dispensation  can  be 
established  in  no  short  period  of  time.      They  are  so  far 
reaching,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  be  speedily 
fulfilled.    Though  truth  descend  from  heaven,  its  recep- 
tion by  men,  and  its  spread  throughout  the  world  must 
needs  be  gradual.      All  previous  churches  of  the  Lord  have 
been  greatly  circiunscribed,  and  limited  in  the  field  of  their 
operations.       The  Jewish  Church  included  CMily  the  de- 
scendants of  a  single  family.      The  Christian  Church  had 
its  principal  seat  in  Europe,  and  in  countries  colonized  there- 
fronL      But  the  church  of  the  future,  seen  in  prophetic 
vision,  will,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  comprise,  even  in  its 
outward  form,  "all  peoples,  nations  and  tongues." 

As  to  the  order  and  method  of  development  in  the  com- 
ing church,  our  doctrines  are  not  silent.  Perhaps  the  most 
definite  statement  which  they  make  is  the  following:  "The 
New  Church  in  its  b^inning  will  be  external."  This  is 
said  in  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree,  concerning 
which  we  read : 

This  parable  or  similitude  was  related  because  the  fig-tree  sig- 
nifies an  external  church,  and  trees  signify  knowledges  of  truth 
and  good.  The  kingdom  of  God,  which  then  is  near,  signifies 
a  new  church  of  the  Lord;  for  at  the  time  of  a  final  judgment 
the  pld  church  perishes,  and  a  new  begins.  (Apocalypse  Ex- 
plained, n.  403.) 
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Similar  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  other  passages,  and  is 
certainly  most  significant.  To  say  that  the  New  Church 
in  its  beginning  will  be  external  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
its  earliest  stages  will  be  its  lowest  ones;  for  in  spiritual 
matters  that  is  lowest  which  is  outmost.  This  also  implies 
that  its  growth  will  be  from  below  upwards.  First  must 
be  laid  as  it  were  the  foundation,  and  afterwards  the  super- 
structure. Or,  to  use  another  comparison,  first  must  come 
the  roots,  and  later  the  trunk  and  branches.  A  church 
which  is  eventually  to  include  the  whole  world  must  be 
brought  together  on  the  plane  of  natural  fellowship,  before 
it  can  be  welded  into  a  spiritual  brotherhood. 

And  is  not  this  a  process  which  manifestly  is  going  on  at 
the  present  day?  The  ends  of  the  earth  are  constantly 
drawing  nearer  together.  All  peoples  and  nations  are  daily 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  long- 
standing barriers  between  them  are  breaking  down.  They 
are  assimilating  each  other's  ideas,  and  forming  common 
interests.  No  prophetic  vision  is  needed  in  order  to  see 
that  the  basis  of  a  new  and  broader  civilization  is  being  laid, 
from  which,  in  the  coming  time,  no  portion  of  the  human 
race  will  be  excluded.  This,  we  have  a  right  to  assume, 
will  be  the  final  outcome.  If  we  believe  that  the  Divine 
predictions  are  to  be  fulfilled,  we  cannot  surely  doubt  that 
these  results,  and  numberless  more,  are  involved  in  them, 
being  implied  in  the  expression,  "Crown  of  all  the  churches." 

But  our  special  subject  is,  "The  Age  in  Which  We  Live.'* 
From  the  general  view-point  which  we  occupy,  it  is  indeed 
full  of  hope  and  promise.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  closer  scrutiny  brings  to  light  much  that  is  disquieting, 
much  that  we  wish  were  otherwise,  much  that  seems  to  sa- 
vor more  of  old  falsities  than  of  new  truths,  much  that 
makes  us  feel  that  self-love  and  love  of  the  world  are  as 
strong  in  the  lives  of  men  as  ever.  If  the  state  of  the 
church  at  this  day  is  external,  so  in  a  pre-eminent  d^free 
is  the  age  itself  external.  Yea,  extemalism  may  be  truly 
pronounced  its  dominant  feature.  It  is,  par  excellence, 
the  age  of  great  achievements  on  the  natural  plane  of  life. 
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It  is  the  age  of  steam-engines,  telephones  and  automobiles, 
of  mechanical  inventions  and  appliances,  of  anesthetics 
and  surgery,  of  athletic  games,  and  bodily  strength  and 
prowess.  It  is  an  age  in  which  ph3rsical  science  holds  the 
foremost  place,  in  which  the  earth  is  made  to  yield  its  prod- 
ucts in  unprecedented  abundance  for  the  service  of  man, 
and  which  gives  unwonted  scope  to  the  acquisition  of 
worldly  riches.  On  these  outside  things  the  general  atten- 
tion is  concentrated.  Little  time  or  thought  is  devoted  to 
higher  matters.  The  latter  seem  remote,  unreal  and  devoid 
of  interest  because  of  the  prevalent  absorption  in  material 
pleasures  and  possessions.  Who  does  not  feel  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  of  this  atmosphere  around  him?  Who  can 
be  unmindful  of  its  dangers,  and  of  his  need  of  protection 
from  it? 

To  take  a  single  instance,  if  any  one  wishes  evidence  of 
the  gross  extemalism  of  the  present  age,  he  has  only  to 
look  into  the  newspapers,  and  see  what  kind  of  matter  they 
daily  place  before  their  readers.  Their  business  is,  of 
course,  to  provide  a  truthful  record  of  current  events,  ar- 
ranged according,  to  their  rcilative  value  and  importance. 
In  so  doing,  they  are  sujqiosed  to  be  guided  by  the  demands 
of  the  public.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  one  principal  de- 
mand is  the  details  of  crime  and  immorality,  presented  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner,  with  great  headlines,  and  fre- 
quently with  portraits  of  die  criminals.  But  what  a  conir 
ment  it  is  on  the  state  of  society,  to  assume  that  these  are 
the  things  it  craves!  To  print  them  at  all  is  bad  enough; 
to  force  them  into  prcmiinence  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption throughout  an  entire  conmiunity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  empiiasize  these  flagrant 
examples,  in  order  to  show  that  the  thoughts  of  men  today, 
as  reflected  not  only  in  journalism,  but  everjrwhcre  else, 
tend  to  gravitate  unduly  to  what  is  external,  superficial,  and 
"of  the  earth,  earthy.''  The  chief  enemy  which  they  have  to 
fight  is  the  spirit  of  materialism  and  worldliness.  This 
is  the  natural  product  of  the  new  age  in  its  perverted  form, 
in  its  first  developments.      The  good  which  is  peculiar  to 
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any  period  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  opens  the  way  to  corres- 
ponding evils.  We  should  expect  that  an  epoch  marked 
by  great  material  progress  would  be  subject  to  the  perils 
pertaining  to  that  condition.  Improvement  in  outward 
circumstances  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  temptation  to 
love  outward  things  too  well.  At  all  events,  such  are  the 
dangers  which  we  encounter,  and  against  which  we  must 
guard.  It  is  not  safe  to  Wind  our  eyes  to  them.  Although 
we  gladly  recognize  the  fact  that  a  new  and  better  era  is 
dawning,  we  must,  with  the  Lord's  help,  resist  all  the  un- 
toward influences  by  which  it  is  accompanied  These  are 
scarcely  less  powerful,  because  they  are  only  incidental, — 
the  back  currents,  so  to  speak,  of  the  rising  tide  of  our 
civilization.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  not  to  be  too  boast- 
ful of  what  this  age  has  achieved,  and  not  to  become  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  earthly  benefits  which  it  ensures  to 
us.  Those  things  are  not  given  to  be  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  only  means  to  an  end  which  is  spiritual.  They  are  not 
to  be  loved  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  higher 
opportunities  to  which  they  point.  They  should  be  chiefly 
valued  for  the  hopes  and  joys  which  are  wrapped  up  in 
them,  and  are  the  blessed  promise  of  an  endless  future. 

Thus  we  might  keq>  on  indefinitely  in  our  consideration 
of  "the  age  in  which'  we  live."  The  subject  is  one  to  be 
treated  suggestively,  rather  than  dogmatically.  Yet  it  can- 
not be  unprofitable  to  gather  up  some  teachings  of  the 
Church  r^farding  it,  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  our  present- 
day  experiences.  Two  points  at  least  shine  out  with  unmis- 
takable clearness.  First,  the  new  age  has  arrived,  and, 
secondly,  it  has  its  own  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations. 
It  does  not  burst  upon  the  world  in  one  sudden  blaze  of 
glory.  It  does  not  leap  at  a  single  bound  to  celestial 
heights  of  beauty  and  excellence.  But,  like  all  else  that 
involves  human  progress,  is  starts  from  beneath,  and  grows 
slowly  upwards.  No  more  than  in  the  past  are  men  bom 
r^ienerate.  All  still  have  need  of  shunning  evils  as  sins 
against  God,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  them,  and 
filled  with  life  from  Him.      All  must  endure  trials  and  con- 
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flicts  in  the  Lord's  name  and  for  His  sake.  But  greater 
than  ever  before,  arc  the  helps  He  gives  them  at  this  day. 
Those  whose  eyes  are  opta  to  perceive  the  truth  of  His 
new  revelation,  have  the  full  assurance  that  His  power 
cannot  fail  them.  Yet  they  must  do  their  part  A  New 
Churchman  has  no  right  to  be  pessimistic  His  face,  if  he 
is  loyal  to  his  principles,  will  always  be  set  toward  the  sun- 
rising.  He  will  ever  see  before  him  the  glow  of  prophecy. 
Whatever  temporary  obstacles  he  may  encounter,  will  go 
for  nothing,  when  he  contemplates  the  perfect  plans  of  God, 
and  remembers  the  everlasting  promises. 

James  Reed 
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EFFICIENCY 

EfificiENCY  means  the  doing  of  the  most  of  the  best 
work  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  wear  and  waste. 
Thus  there  are  four  elements  which  especially  enter  into  the 
question  of  human  accomplishment  of  the  highest  order — 
the  quantity  of  work  done,  the  quality  produced,  the  length 
of  time  required  and  the  waste  involved  in  the  process.  A 
fifth  consideration  might  be  that  of  depreciation  of  the 
worker  himself  through  decrease  of  strength  and  ability 
and  the  shortening  of  his  years  of  service.  But,  generally 
speaking,  under  normal  conditicms  of  labor,  this  element  may 
be  considered  as  a  feature  of  waste,  for  if  our  work  were 
planned  properly,  and  executed  wisely,  there  would  be  no 
permanent  exhaustion  of  strength,  but  there  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable provision  for  periods  of  recuperation  in  which  lost 
ability  might  be  regained,  and  perhaps  new  strength  added. 
We  should  also  remember  that  whatever  of  physical  force 
is  necessarily  expended  in  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  pur- 
poses, is  not  wasted  but  wisely  applied. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  remarkable  wave  of  interest 
in  this  country  in  the  whole  question  of  efficiency.  It  is 
being  realized  that  we  are  not  getting  the  most  and  the  best 
results  out  of  the  energy  we  are  expending,  that  we  are 
wasting  our  capital  of  nerve  force  by  not  directing  it  along 
the  most  economical  lines,  living  too  fast  and  too  wastefuUy. 
Because  of  the  abundant  resources  of  our  country  and  be- 
cause we  are  a  new  nation,  clearing  an  industrial  wilderness, 
our  methods  of  work  have  been  haphazard,  we  have  worked 
under  abnormal  pressure,  and  have  found  results  so  easy 
that  we  have  not  much  questioned  whether  or  not  we  might 
do  more  and  better  work,  and  with  less  waste.  So  long  as 
we  have  been  able,  without  too  gfeat  effort,  to  produce 
enough  to  meet  reasonable  demands,  we  have  not  troubled 
ourselves  about  the  question  of  economy.    But  a  new  spirit 
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is  arising,  prompting  men  to  consider  the  obligation  resting 
upon  them  to  produce  the  most  they  can,  and  that  too  of  the 
best  quality,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
strength.  The  fear  of  over-production  is  passing  away  be- 
fore the  new  spirit  of  service  and  the  desire  to  provide  more 
abundantly  for  human  needs.  The  love  of  doing  good  woric 
and  much  of  it,  is  taking  new  hdd  on  men  and  women  with 
large  hearts.  It  is  because  this  is  primarily  a  moral  obli- 
gation, and  because  it  lies  dose  to  the  problem  of  accom- 
plishing the  largest  and  best  use  in  the  world,  that  this  sub- 
ject is  now  presented  for  consideration.  Men  about  us  are 
considering  efficiency  in  relation  to  material  production.  It 
is  our  especial  task  and  interest  to  consider  efficienqr  as  the 
measure  of  all  our  individual  activities  of  hand  and  mind, 
the  use  we  make  of  the  life  God  entrusts  to  us. 

The  order  in  which  God  has  created  the  spiritual  and  nat- 
ural worlds  presupposes  that  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  societies  in  them  both  shall  have  useful  relations  to  those 
societies,  and  shall  perform  some  distinct  service,  be  a  part 
of  the  sum  total  of  human  machinery.  The  amount  of  woric 
is  not  at  all  limited,  there  is  not  a  certain  task  to  be  done  by 
mankind,  or  a  certa'in  assignment  which  the  individual  must 
fulfill  to  qualify  him  for  admission  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
world  above.  But  there  is  an  unlimited  field  of  occupation 
in  which  every  man  may  find  as  much  to  do  as  he  wishes, 
and  the  more  he  accomplishes,  and  the  better  results  he  se- 
cures, the  better  is  his  condition,  and  the  greater  is  his  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  advancement  The  profit  is  in  the  ac- 
tivity, the  development  of  capacity,  not  in  the  concrete 
amount  of  production.  This  implies  that  the  individual 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  doing  only  the  things  he  is 
obliged  to  do  by  outward  circtunstances,  and  getting  through 
with  them  as  easily  and  meagerly  as  possible;  but  rather 
that  he  should  seek  to  accomplish  the  most  work  he  is 
capable  of,  and  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  That  is,  every 
man  is  under  a  moral  oUigation  to  be  efficient,  to  do  his 
work  well,  and  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  without  injury  to 
his  capacity  for  long  continued  industry.    We  have  no  moral 
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right  to  waste  time,  or  to  leave  faculties  and  strength 
totally  unusedy  when  there  is  opportunity  to  make  them 
active.  So  far  as  we  individually  are  concerned,  we  need 
to  do  our  particular  duties  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
manner  possible,  and  take  on  more  responsibility  and  labor 
as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  carry  them  without  injury  to  our 
health,  strength  and  efficiency.  The  danger  of  attempting 
too  much  lies  not  in  the  quantity  of  our  work,  but  in  the 
quality  of  our  working  methods.  The  men  who  are  really 
efficient  are  always  busy,  and  the  men  who  are  always  busy, 
if  they  plan  their  woiic  aright  and  labor  systematically,  are 
efficient,  and  they  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  go  to  get  tilings 
done.  But  outside  of  that  grotq)  are  many  of  us  who  think 
ourselves  extraordinarily  busy  because  we  feel  the  pressure 
of  our  work,  and  who  imajgine  ourselves  dficient  because  we 
manage  to  get  through  our  tasks  after  some  fashion.  Our 
point  now  is,  that  each  of  us  ought  to  examine  his  methods 
of  woiic  and  the  results  accomplished  by  his  industry,  look- 
ing from  the  four  points  of  view  already  mentioned.  Am 
I  doing  as  much  work,  ccmstructive,  useful  work  as  I  ought 
to  do  with  my  strength  ?  Am  I  performing  what  I  do  under- 
take in  the  most  thorough  manner  I  can,  or  ought  I  to  give 
up  some  of  the  things  I  am  attenq>ting  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  more  profitable  and  better  adapted  to  my 
ability?  Do  I  use  my  time  to  the  best  advantage,  planning 
carefully  the  adjustment  of  duties  and  fitting  little  details 
into  the  loose-ends  of  the  hours?  Am  I  wasting  time  or 
strength  on  unprofitaUe  things^  or  using  up  more  nervous 
energy,  muscular  strength  and  reserve  power  than  is  con- 
sistent with  continued  labor  through  a  reasonably  long  life- 
time? The  fact  is  that  such  questions  as  these  seldom  occur 
to  the  average  person  who  is  industrious,  and  fond  of  labor, 
and  who  readily  assents  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  every- 
one's duty  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  life.  Somehow,  we 
drift  along,  working  according  to  habit,  doing  things  as  they 
press  upon  us  and  becoming  almost  bewildered  by  hurry  and 
confusion.  Time-planning  is  the  key-note  of  the  new  ideal 
of  industrial  efficiency  now  being  sounded  by  the  wiser 
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prophets  of  better  labor  ccmditions.  It  is  a  lesson  eacli  of 
us  needs  in  his  own  daily  scheme  of  activity  whether  along 
prof  es^sional,  clerical  or  medianical  lines,  or  even  in  ordinary 
house-keeping. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  desire  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  the  highest,  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  another  element 
is  to  be  considered — the  effect  of  the  amount,  the  character 
^nd  the  intensity  of  our  work  on  our  spiritual  condition, 
now  and  in  the  world  to  come.  No  ideal  of  temporal  tU 
ficiency  in  production  should  trespass  upon  the  soul's  growth. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  eternity  no  woric  is  profitable  which 
injures  the  spiritual  life,  no  physical  labor  is  demanded  that 
removes  the  possibility  of  character  betterment  in  doing  it 
And  in  the  time-planning,  no  schedule  of  activities  is  rightly 
efficient  which  does  not  provide  for  the  development  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  heavenly  instincts.  The  claims  of  the  spirit  are 
of  paramount  importance.  Therefore  we  are  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  doing  our  physical  and  mental  work  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  soul  may  derive  profit,  and  of  setting  aside 
periods  of  specific  effort  for  ^ritual  training.  The  modem 
ideal  of  business  efficiency,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  higher  ideal  of  spiritual  efficiency,  unless  men  of 
religious  principle  and  instinct  take  the  lead  in  the  industrial 
reformation  that  is  in  progress.  Though  the  average  busi- 
ness man  may  not  admit  it,  the  highest  type  of  productive 
efficiency  is  diat  of  the  angels,  for  what  they  do  lasts,  and 
the  doing  of  it  increases  their  very  capacity  for  more  woric 
They  make  no  unnecessary  motions,  waste  no  efforts,  make 
no  mistakes,  and  never  slight  their  woric  Since  we  are 
spiritual  beings  now,  even  while  occupied  in  this  worid,  our 
dficienqy  is  to  be  measured  in  part  by  the  angdic  standard. 
Aye  cannot  do  either  natural  or  sfMritual  work  without  con- 
stant help  from  above.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
''from  use,  through  use  and  according  to  use,  is  life  given  by 
the  Lord."  Use,  the  greatest  and  best,  must  be  our  natural 
as  well  as  our  spiritual  ideal.  Order  is  heaven's  first  law, 
and  the  angels  are  efficient  because  they  labor  in  absolute 
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accord  with  divine  order.  Likewise  will  our  woric  in  the 
world  be  ultimately  most  efficient  when  we  labor  according 
to  the  principles  that  the  Creator  has  stamped  on  everjrthing 
He  has  made,  both  spiritual  and  natural.  The  Divine  Provi- 
dence regards  eternal  things,  and  temporal  things  so  far 
only  as  they  accord  with  the  eternal.  Circumstances  oblige 
us  to  consider  temporal  things  constantly,  but  it  is  possible 
to  see  behind  them  and  recognize  their  relation  to  ^iritual 
concerns,  and  be  governed  accordingly  in  doing  our  duties 
in  the  natural  worid.  One  who  labors  in  co-operation  with 
the  Divine  Providence  is  sure  to  be  a  most  efficient,  most 
productive  servant  in  the  Lord's  kingdom. 

The  measure  of  man's  spiritual  efficienqr  is  that  of  use, 
of  service  to  the  Lord,  to  the  fellow  man,  and  to  self.  Hu- 
man uses  vary  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  therefore 
one's  efficiency  is  to  be  gauged  both  by  the  amoimt  of  service 
he  performs  and  the  exactness  and  careful  completeness  with 
which  he  does  it  And  it  is  his  individual  duty  constantly  to 
increase  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  woiic  as 
much  as  possible.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  so 
mudi  by  increase  of  energy  as  by  improvement  of  methods. 
The  Lwd  helps  in  the  accomjdishment  of  this  purpose,  for 
the  more  and  the  better  one  works  the  more  strength  the 
Lord  gives.  His  divine  influx  being  into  effort  To  do  more 
and  to  do  better  work  without  undue  deterioration  of  body 
or  mind,  is  a  worthy  Christian  ideal. 

Howshall  we  set  about  the  attainment  of  this  ideal?  One 
writer,  a  sincere  friend  of  the  New  Church,  states  five  ccmi- 
siderations  to  be  observed — ^**(i)  an  attitude  of  willingness 
both  to  woric  and  to  learn,  an  open-mindedness  or  respon- 
siveness; (2)  adaptation  to  the  conditions  imposed,  the 
methods  in  vogue,  the  schedules  employed;  (3)  concentra- 
tion on  the  work  at  hand,  that  it  may  be  well  done,  with 
economy  of  motions,  with  rhythmic  rather  than  spasmodic 
activities;  (4)  preservation  of  a  calm  interior,  freedom  from 
nervousness  and  sense  of  hurry,  a  reposeful  state  of  mind, 
corresponding  to  the  regularity  of  motion  required  for  the 
g^ven  task;  (5)  the  play  of  thought  or  imagination  which 
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enables  the  mind  to  rise  above  mere  routine  and  physical 
fatigue,  give  heed  to  the  higher  values  of  life,  and  reflect 
upon  the  conditions  within  and  without  that  make  for  im- 
provement" 

First  of  all,  then,  one  must  cease  to  think  of  work  as  a 
burden,  to  be  carried  only  under  compulsion,  and,  if  done 
for  someone  else,  to  be  taken  as  lightly  as  possible.  One 
writer  asserts  that  the  greatest  danger  from  which  workmen 
and  employers  are  suffering  today  is  systematic  soldiering. 
Swedenborg  says  that  'Vorimien  transgress  against  the 
seventh  conunandment  who  do  their  works  tmf aithfully  and 
dishonestly."  The  tendenqr  to  shiric  is  in  all  of  us,  and 
needs  to  be  overccmie,  especially  when  we  are  in  lines  of 
occupation  in  which  our  task  is  rather  indefinite.  'There 
is  no  question,"  says  someone,  ''that  the  average  individual 
acconq>lishes  the  most  when  he  either  gives  himsdf  or  some- 
one else  assigns  him  a  definite  task,  namely,  a  given  amount 
of  work  to  do  in  a  given  time."  Even  when  willing  to  work, 
we  postpone  and  procrastinate,  and  substitute  the  thing  we 
like  to  do  in  the  place  of  the  thing  that  is  irksome. 

One  who  is  employed  has  the  i»t)blem  of  doing  most  ex- 
peditiously and  carefully  the  task  assigned  him,  and  applying 
his  extra  time  outside  of  what  belongs  to  his  employer  to 
profitable  interests  that  may  divert  his  attention,  rest  his 
mind  and  nerves  by  contrast,  and  add  something  to  his  store 
of  experience.  One  whose  time  is  practically  his  own  has 
the  problem  of  laying  out  definite  things  to  accomplish  and 
going  at  them  with  determination  to  do  them  quidcly  and 
well;  that  is,  he  must  learn  to  be  a  good  manager  of  himsdf. 
No  one  can  make  a  fair  estimate  of  his  capacity  for  work 
until  he  has  b^fun  to  plan  carefully  his  doings,  with  a  view 
to  real  dficiency,  and  economy  of  time  and  strength.  There 
are  probably  more  people  suffering  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  from  either  too  little  or  too  poorly  managed  work, 
than  there  are  who  suffer  from  over-woric.  There  is  enough 
to  be  done  to  keep  all  busy,  and  the  economy  of  the  world 
is  so  planned  by  the  Lord  that  there  is  something  for  every 
individual  to  do  that  will  be  useful  to  the  community  as  a 
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whole.  The  efficiency  of  society  itsdf  implies  that  each 
person  in  adult  life  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  dependent 
upon  himself  rather  than  upon  others,  shall  be  a  helper 
rather  than  a  burden.  And  when  conditions  arise  that  pre- 
vent his  doing  active  woiic  he  is  still  under  obligation  to  be 
as  little  hindrance  to  the  world's  woiic  as  possible,  and  to  be 
patient,  kindly,  and  grateful  in  accepting  what  is  done  for 
him. 

But  our  present  ccmsideration  bears  especially  upon  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  well  and  strong  and  able  to 
work,  and  to  woric  hard.  It  is  a  plea  that  we  consider  the 
results  of  our  present  activities  and  see  if  the  fruitage  can 
be  increased  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  even  the  same  amount 
be  accom{dished  with  less  wear  on  our  nerves  and  strength, 
and  with  less  incessant  demand  upon  our  time,  so  that  there 
may  be  increased  opportunity  for  adding  new  responsibili- 
ties or  branching  out  into  new  fields  of  culture.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  a  principle  by  which  to  test 
our  ways  and  habits  of  working.  We  need  to  consider  the 
means,  the  instrumentalities  with  which  we  work,  and  the 
methods  we  employ  in  the  doing.  Animals  learn  by  trial 
and  error.  As  children  we  experiment,  and  sedc  always 
easier  ways  of  doing  things;  as  adults,  we  need  to  try  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  take  advantage  of  each  new  means  that 
appears,  that  will  increase  our  efficiency.  And  we  should 
study  the  experience  of  others  and  as  we  see  them  more 
productive  than  ourselves,  or  working  with  greater  facility 
and  ease,  we  should  ascertain  their  methods,  and  not  simply 
conclude  that  they  have  more  ability  and  better  opportu- 
nity than  we.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  work  along  in 
the  channels  of  habit  that  we  first  learned,  we  do  things  as 
we  alwa3rs  did  them,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
better  or  easier  way  to  do  them.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  habits  of  study,  and  of  reading;  we  have  given  up  the 
IH^ctice  of  actual  discipline  of  ourselves. 

Our  first  trouble  is  lack  of  concentration,  ability  or  will- 
ingness to  focus  the  mind  intently  on  the  thing  we  are  doing. 
We  easily  drift  into  careless  and  indifferent  ways  of  work- 
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ing,  with  the  mind  flitting  off  into  other  lines  at  the  least 
interruption.  It  is  possible  to  do  much  manual  labor  in  this 
way,  but  not  the  best  In  mental  work  such  absent-minded- 
ness is  the  sure  destroyer  of  efficiency.  Concentration  of 
mind  enables  one  not  only  to  work  with  more  and  better  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  output,  but  to  sort  and  arrange  the  many 
ideas  as  they  enter  the  mind,  and  group  them,  so  that  by  their 
association,  he  can  at  a  later  time  call  up  easily  one  thing 
after  another,  and  unconsciously  follow  the  former  process 
without  unnecessary  effort  This  also  means  that  inqwes- 
sions  are  stored  up  in  such  an  orderly  way  that  the  subcon- 
scious mind  can  assume  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of 
the  responsibility  and  do  constantiy  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  work  we  have  in  hand.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  train  our  subaxisdous  minds  to  help  us  do  many 
things  with  the  same  facility  with  which  it  helps  the  pianist 
to  manipulate  the  keys  and  die  typewriter  the  machine. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  after  we  are  out  of  school  we  do 
not  continue  our  training  as  systematically  as  we  should, 
do  not  discipline  our  minds  or  even  our  hands  in  orderly 
ways  of  operation ;  our  methods  gradually  become  rambling, 
so  that  much  of  our  effort  is  wasted  and  without  useful 
result  Some  with  abundance  of  energy  waste  much  of  it 
by  forcing  it  to  woiic  by  irrational  and  unsuitable  means  and 
methods.  Others  appear  to  lack  in  energy  because  they  have 
not  found  the  channels  in  which  their  kind  of  energy  can 
efficiently  express  itself,  and  they  do  not  see  any  results  that 
please  and  satisfy  them.  This  suggests  the  place  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  efficient  work.  If  a  man's  necessary  occu- 
pation affords  littie  opportunity  for  more  than  routine  and 
monotony  and  conseqtientiy  littie  new  occasion  for  more 
than  casual  and  listiess  attention,  he  should  have  an  avoca- 
tion, a  hobby  upon  which  he  can  expend  careful  considera- 
tion and  which  will  call  forth  his  enthusiasm.  He  needs 
it  for  an  outiet  and  for  an  exercise  of  the  will,  and  also  for 
a  training  in  his  needed  search  for  efficient  methods. 

Still  another  difficulty  lies  in  the  matter  of  conservation  of 
energy,  what  we  might  call  adaptation  of  work  to  one's  nerve 
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force  and  physical  strength.  To  "woric  on  one's  nerve,"  as 
we  say,  is  to  impair  one's  efficiency,  and  destroy  capacity 
for  long  omtinued  re^Kmsibility.  We  do  wrong  to  encour- 
age others,  or  to  venture  oursdves,  to  work  beyond  one's 
capacity  even  though  it  appears  that  an  enormous,  amount 
of  work  is  thus  accomplished  Relaxation  and  diversions 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  solution  of  the  efficiency  prob- 
lem. Recreation  in  the  proper  proportion,  of  the  most  suit- 
able t3rpe,  must  be  figured  in  as  plans  are  laid  for  the  most 
efficient  use  of  one's  time,  strength  and  ability.  The  con- 
servation of  one's  power,  that  its  exercise  may  cover  the 
longest  period  of  service,  is  a  moral  and  religious  obligation. 

But  no  one's  responsibility  is  limited  to  his  work  as  an  in- 
dividual Every  one  is  also  a  member  of  society,  and  he 
^ould  api^y  his  ideals  of  efficiency  to  the  organizations  and 
institutions  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  with  which  he  works. 
As  an  inventor  studies  to  improve  his  machine,  so  we  ought 
to  put  more  thought  into  the  increased  efficiency  of  our 
institutions.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  manufac- 
turing and  railroading  is  accomplishing  marvelous  results 
in  our  day,  but  many  of  our  most  prominent  forms  of  social 
and  religious  oiigfanization  although  strangely  outgrown  and 
inadequate,  are  still  untouched. 

We  are  slow  to  apply  the  principle  of  efficiency  to  the  im- 
material things  and  conditions  with  which  we  come  into  con- 
tact There  are  many  who  assert  that  the  church  itself  is 
the  most  indfident  institution  in  present  sodety,  that  the 
proportion  and  quality  of  its  output  and  results  are  in  no 
way  commensurate  with  the  enormous  expense  involved  in 
its  nvuntenance,  or  the  energy  put  into  the  efforts  of  its 
members.  A  meastu-e  at  least  of  the  deficiency  must  be  due 
to  our  methods,  and  it  is  your  duty  and  mine,  as  churchmen, 
to  consider  how  we  may  bring  about  improvement 

In  the  first  place  the  results  of  our  Sunday  Schools  are 
far  from  satis^ctory,  dther  in  the  amount  of  rdigious  edu- 
cation or  in  the  lasting  impression  made  on  the  young.  We 
seem  to  get  from  our  school  woric  only  confused  and  scat- 
tered bits  of  information  about  the  Bible,  and  do  not  have 
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a  consistent  and  thorough  knowledge  of  even  its  literal 
sense.  Each  one  of  ns  knows  some  of  the  reasons  for 
failure,  but  are  we  ready  to  attack  the  proUem  as  one  that 
can  be  solved,  changing  the  conditions  of  management  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  mental  and  qiiritual  effidenqr? 

The  methods  employed  in  carrying  on  the  woiic  of  the 
external  churdi  are  mostly  antiquated  and  poorly  adapted 
to  its  present  needs.  Its  financial  methods  should  be  a  cause 
of  mortification  to  the  business  men  who  are  ccMmected  with 
it;  its  so-called  business  meetings  are  generally  without  the 
practical  wisdom  that  most  of  its  participants  use  in  their 
own  personal  affairs;  it  has  auxiliary  organizations  looking 
after  various  fields  of  interest,  but  they  are  at  best  only 
loosely  rdated,  and  central  management  of  their  activities 
is  only  ncmiinal;  and  so  on,  through  a  list  to  whidi  each  one 
of  us  mig^t  add  many  items.  And,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
the  first  tendency  to  lay  the  req>onsihility  for  these  condi- 
tions upon  the  minister,  who  has  little  training  for  scientific 
management,  instead  of  upon  the  e3q>erienced  men  and 
women  of  affairs  who  are  always  seeking  for  more  efficiency 
in  their  own  particular  lines  of  secular  responsibility. 

It  is  not  meant  to  excuse  the  minister  from  this  test  of 
efficiency;  he  certainly  is  not  the  factor  in  the  temporal  or 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  men  today  that  he  ovight  to  be.  Part 
of  the  fault  is  his  to  be  sure,  but  a  larger  part  is  due  to  what 
is  expected  of  him.  He  is  freely  criticised  for  his  inefficient 
preaching  and  inefficient  pastoral  activities,  but  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  kind  of  efficient  work  he  must  do  in  all  sorts 
of  trivial  responsibilities  about  the  church  that  ought  to  be 
done  by  others.  It  is  rig^t  that  we  should  demand  more 
efficiency  of  our  ministers;  the  more  we  expect  of  them,  of 
the  right  kind,  the  more  they  will  do,  and  do  it  cheerfully, 
but  we  ought  to  see  that  they  have  the  proper  conditicxis 
under  whidi  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  Many  little 
things  we  ought  to  do  ourselves,  instead  of  making  him  a 
committee  of  one  to  look  after  them.  It  will  be  better  to 
think  them  out  individually  in  private,  than  to  mention  them 
here.    If  he  does  not  buy  books  and  does  not  read  them,  let 
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US  find  the  reason  why;  perhaps  he  cannot  afford  them. 
If  he  is  struggling  along  with  a  pen,  persuade  him  to  buy  a 
typewriter,  if  he  can  afford  one;  otherwise  buy  him  one  and 
make  him  use  it    If  he  has  much  calling  to  do,  and  can 
afford  an  automobile,  encourage  him  to  have  one,  or,  if  you 
have  one  yourself  and  a  diauffeur,  put  your  car  at  his  dis- 
posal two  or  three  times  a  mcxitii  for  calls  on  distant 
parishioners.    In  other  words,  do  not  take  the  attitude  that 
these  things  are  pampering  him,  but  that  they  are  furnishing 
ways  by  whidi  you  may  get  more  and  better  work  out  of 
him.    The  reason  he  so  often  has  nervous  prostration  is  not 
because  he  is  overworked,  but  because  he  cannot  work,  or 
perhaps  does  not,  in  the  proper  way  and  with  the  right  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  from  those  upon  whom  he  must 
necessarily  depend.     Do  not  judge  the  efficiency  of  your 
minister  by  the  hurry  he  manifests  and  his  appearance  of 
industry,  but  by  the  results  of  his  work,  and  if  they  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  see  if  you  can  help  his  methods  and  his 
means. 

But  enough  of  unsought  advice.    Our  {M-esent  object  is  to 
arouse  an  appreciation  of  how  much  of  the  strength  and 
«iergy  and  time  we  are  employing  in  our  work  is  practically 
wasted,  how  far  short  the  results  of  our  activity  are  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  production  we  ought  to  show.    We 
are  easily  convinced  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  until  we 
begin  to  examine  the  conditions  critically.    Then  we  realize 
how  much  room  there  is  for  improvement  in  the  very  things 
we  are  doing  every  day,  and  how  mudi  more  we  could  do 
if  we  worked  to  better  advantage.    Most  of  us  are  sure  we 
cannot  work  any  harder;  that  is  not  needful.    The  question 
is  rather,  are  we  doing  things  well,  most  economically,  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.    Could  we  not  by  better  methods, 
do  what  we  are  doing  with  less  time  and  energy,  with  less 
waste  and  wear,  and  so  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  the 
Lord's  name.    Efficiency  is  always  in  the  line  of  righteous- 
ness and  use;  it  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  religion  ap- 
irfied  to  life.    It  is  a  proper  ideal  for  temporal  activity  in 
the  natural  world,  both  for  the  sake  of  tangible  results  and 
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because  it  is  the  standard  of  use  in  the  life  of  the  world  be- 
yond. Every  man  must  needs  be  a  workman  if  he  will  be 
a  servant  of  the  Lord,  either  a  workman  with  the  hands  or 
with  the  head,  or  with  both,  but  at  all  events  with  his  heart 
Swedenborg  thus  presents  the  ideal,  "Every  workman  who 
looks  to  the  Lord,  shuns  evils  as  sins,  shuns  idleness,  be- 
cause it  is  the  devil's  pillow,  shuns  insincerity  and  fraud, 
and  shuns  luxury  and  intemperance.  He  is  industrious,  sin- 
cere, sober,  content  with  his  lot,  and  worics  for  his  neighbor 
as  he  would  for  himself."  Paul  SpErry. 
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THE  WORD  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINE 

In  the  March  number  of  New-Church  Life  the  Edi- 
tor makes  a  defense  of  its  custom  of  calling  Swedenborg's 
theological  Works  "The  Word";  and  he  finally  says,  "All 
attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  EHvine  Word 
and  the  Divine  Doctrine  are  altogether  artificial  and 
forced." 

Swedenborg  throughout  his  voluminous  writings 
frequently  and  repeatedly  draws  this  distinction,  a  distinc- 
tion so  vital  and  important  that  it  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  church  itself.    Thus  he  says : 

They  who  read  the  Word  without  doctrine  are  in  obscurity 
respecting  every  truth... to  them  the  Word  is  like  a  candlestidc 
without  a  light,. .  .The  Word  is  not  only  understood  by  means  of 
doctrine,  but  it  also  gives  light,  as  it  were. ...  Experience  in  the 
Christian  world  bears  witness  that  the  Word  is  seen  from  doc- 
trine, and  is  also  explained  according  to  it.  (Sacred  Scripture, 
nn.  52,  S3->) 

Again  he  says: 

That  the  church  is  from  the  Word  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt; 
for  the  Word  is  the  Divine  Truth  itself;  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  from  the  Wprd. ..But  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Word  makes  the  church  may  be  called  in  question,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  those  who  believe  they  are  pf  the  church  because  they 
have  the  Word.. .  .Wherefore  it  will  be  here  proved  that  not  the 
word,  hut  the  understanding  of  it  makes  the  church,   {Ibid,,  n.  76.) 

Again : 

The  church  is  only  where  the  Word  is  rightly  understood, 
and  it  is  such  in  quality  as  is  the  understanding  of  the  Word 
with  those  who  are  in  it.    (Ibid.,  n.  79.) 

This  understanding  of  the  Word  is  not  attained  by 
the  mere  possession  and  reading  of  it,  but  is  attained  by 
means  of  doctrine.  Thus  we  read,  "The  Word  is  not  un- 
derstood without  doctrine"     (Ibid.,  n.  51);  "That  there 
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may  be  a  church,  there  must  be  doctrine  from  the  Word, 
since  without  doctrine  the  Word  is  not  understood" 
(Heavenly  Dbctrine,  n.  243). 

For  this  reason,  wherever  there  has  been  a  church, 
there  has  been  doctrine;  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  heavens 
'  as  well  as  on  earth.    Even  in  heaven  doctrine  is  necessary, 
for  we  read : 

All  instruction  is  given  there  from  doctrine  derived  from  the 
Word,  and  not  from  the  Word  without  doctrine.  Christians  are 
instructed  from  the  heavenly  doctrine,  which  is  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word;  all  others.  .«are  in- 
structed from  doctrines  adapted  to  their  apprehension,  which  dif- 
fer from  the  heavenly  doctrine  only  in  this,  that  spiritual  life  is 
taught  by  moral  life  in  agreement  widi  the  good  dogmas  of  their 
religion.  (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  516.) 

Here  and  in  many  other  passages  'Swedenborg  shows 
that  the  Word  alone  without  doctrine  is  not  used  in  in- 
structing those  in  the  other  life,  and  that  the  diurch  cannot 
be  founded  and  exist  through  the  Word  alone,  but  is 
founded  by  doctrine.  He  shows  why  this  is,  in  "Sacred 
Scripture,*'  n.  51,  where  he  says,  "The  Word  is  not  under- 
stood without  doctrine.  This  is  because  the  Word  in  the 
sense  of  the  letter  consists  of  mere  correspondences." 
These  passages  of  Swedenborg  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Word  and  doctrine,  and  that  doctrine  is  vitally 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  understanding  and  the 
formation  of  the  church.  The  Word  is  one  thing,  doctrine 
is  another;  each  has  a  function  and  use;  both  are  neces- 
sary. Swedenborg  could  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
spend  so  much  time  and  pains  on  making  the  necessity  of 
doctrine  so  clear,  if  the  remark  of  the  Editor  of  Neuh 
Church  Life  is  true,  that  "all  attempts  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  EHvine  Word  and  the  Divine  Doctrine 
are  altogether  artificial  and  forced." 

In  the  same  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the 
principle  brought  out  by  Swedenborg  in  his  letter  to  Beyer, 
in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  Word  and  doc- 
trine.   Swedenborg  there  says: 
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In  respect  to  the  Writings  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Paul,  I  have 
not  quoted  them  in  the  "Arcana  Codestia"  because  they  are  doc- 
trinal  writings,  and  consequently  are  not  written  in  the  style  of 
the  Word,  like  those  of  the  prophets,  of  David,  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  the  book  of  Revelation.  The  style  of  the  Word  c(Misists  al- 
together of  correspondences,  wherefore  it  is  effective  of  imme- 
diate connection  with  heaven;  but  in  doctrinal  writings  there  is  a 
different  style,  which  indeed  has  communication  with  heaven, 
but  mediately.  (Documents,  ycL  ii,  p.  240.) 

We  note  that  this  distinction  between  the  Word  and 
doctrine,  and  that  the  Word  is  written  altogether  of  cor- 
respondences, is  in  full  agreement  with  numbers  of  state- 
ments scattered  through  all  the  theological  worics.  What 
he  sa3rs  of  the  nature  of  doctrinal  writings  also  agrees  with 
his  teaching  concerning  doctrine,  that  because  doctrinal 
writings  are  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word  they  open 
up  the  subject  more  clearly  to  the  understanding,  by  which 
the  church  may  be  f ound^  and  formed.  For  in  the  letter 
to  Beyer,  Swedenborg  continues,  "Wherefore  matters  of 
doctrine  could  not  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word,  but 
they  had  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  tmder- 
stood  more  clearly  and  intimately." 

Swedenborg  here  makes  it  perfectly  dear  that  the 
Word  is  written  in  a  different  style  from  doctrinal  writ- 
ings. He  does  not  confine  his  remark  to  the  doctrinal 
writings  of  former  churches,  but  say^  "doctrinal  writings 
could  not  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word."  This  is  so 
dearly  opposite  to  the  position  taken  by  NeuhChurch  Life 
that  die  Editor  attempts  to  exclude  Swedenborg's  writings 
from  its  scope  and  application.  First,  he  flatly  contradicts 
Swedenborg's  statement  that  "doctrinal  writings  could  not 
be  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word."  He  says:  "The 
Writings  are  written  in  the  Divine  style" ;  "The  Writings 
are  written  in  correspondences" ;  "The  Writings  possess  an 
interna]  sense,"  "By  the  Writings  of  the  New  Chiu-ch  there 
is  immediate  communication  with  heaven  and  the  Lord." 
He  endeavors  to  establish  his  position  by  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  Divine  style  of  the  Word  and  books 
whidi  are  not  the  Word.     He  sets  aside  Swedenborg's 
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clear  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  difference  between  them, 
an  explanation  which  has  been  unanimously  accepted  by 
all  men  in  the  church  hitherto,  and  offers  the  following 
explanation : 

The  primary  touch-stone  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the 
Divine  Bo<^8  in  the  Bible  from  those  which  are  not  Divine  is 
the  principle  of  continuity.  Those  books  are  Divine  in  which  the 
internal  sense  is  continuous,  but  those  are  not  Divine  which  do 
not  contain  continuous  truths  from  the  Lord.  Human  doctrine 
can  never  consist  of  continuous  truths  throughout,  but  the  Heav- 
enly Doctrine  consists  of  nothing  but  ''continuous  truths,  laid 
open  by  the  Lord  through  the  Word*'  (True  Christian  Religion, 
n.  508). . .  .This  continuity,  therefore,  at  once  identifies  [the  Writ- 
ings with  the  Word,  because  it  identifies]  them  with  the  Divine  it- 
self, which  is  (;ontinuous  because  it  is  infinite. 

The  Writings  could  not  have  been  written  at  all  unless  writ- 
ten in  correspondences;  but  the  difference  between  the  corres- 
pondences in  the  Writings  (as  in  every  other  form  of  the  Divine 
Word)  and  those  in  human  compositions,  is  that  in  the  former 
the  correspondences  are  "continuous  truths,"  whereas  in  the  latter, 
even  the  best  of  them,  the  correspondences  are  broken  by  things 
that  are  fallacious. 

Let  us  here  put  in  juxtaposition  Swedenborg's  state- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  Word  and  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  of  New^hurch  Life. 

Swedenborg  says,  "The  Style  of  the  Word  consists 
altogether  of  correspondences,  but  in  doctrinal  writings 
there  is  a  different  style.''  New-Church  Life  says.  All 
writings  are  written  in  correspondences,  but  in  merely 
"human  compositions  the  correspondences  are  broken  by 
things  that  are  fallacious."  This  definition  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption, which  has  not  one  word  of  support  in  the  Writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg;  and  moreover,  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  what  Swedenborg  so  frequently  says  in  r^;ard  to  the 
style  of  the  Word,  as  that  "spiritual  and  celestial  things 
are  expressed  by  historical,  representatives,  and  significa- 
tives,  and  that  in  the  prophetical  style  it  is  not  continuous 
but  broken.''  (See  Arcana  Coelestia,  nn.  66,  11 39-1 144, 
Spiritual  Diary,  n.  2721.)  In  this  style  spiritual  things 
were  represented  by  persons,  words,  and  things  that  were 
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altogether  different  (Arcana  Ccelestia,  n.  1756).  If  the 
Word  were  not  written  in  this  style,  Swedenborg  says: — 

The  Word  would  not  be  Divine,  but  because  it  is  such,  it 
could  by  no  means  be  written  in  another  style;  for  by  this  style, 
and  by  no  other,  human  things  and  words  correspond  with  heavenly 
things  and  heavenly  ideas,  even  to  the  least  iota.  (Arcana  Cceles- 
tia, n.  2899.) 

Again  he  says,  "The  Word  alone  has  an  internal 
sense"  (Ibid.,  n.  8971).  "By  means  of  the  Word  alone 
there  is  a  connection  of  heaven  with  man, — but  this  is  not 
apparent  in  the  letter"  (Ibid.,  nn.  9280,  9942).  "That 
there  might  be  conjunction  of  heaven  with  man,  the  Word 
was  written  wholly  by  correspondences'*  (Heaven  and  Hell, 
nn.  114,  307).  "The  books  of  the  Word  are  all  those  that 
have  the  internal  sense;  but  those  books  which  have  not 
the  internal  sense  are  not  the  Word"  (Heavenly  Doctrine, 
n.  266).  "The  Word  is  therefore  more  wonderful  than  all 
other  writings"  (Arcana  Ccelestia,  nn.  10632- 10634). 
"Since  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Word  the  Lord  speaks 
through  it  with  man"  (Heavenly  Doctrine,  n.  263;  White 
Horse,  n.  14).     "The  Word  is  wonderful  in  this  respect, 

that  it  is  Divine  as  to  every  jot  and  word It  has  been 

so  written  that  its  words  in  their  series  involve  series  of 
spiritual  things,  which  do  not  appear  to  a  man  unless  he 
is  acquainted  with  correspondences.  In  this  way  what  is 
Divine  lies  hidden  in  the  Word"  (Arcana  Ccelestia,  n. 
10663).  In  writings  of  this  kind  the  spiritual  sense  was 
altogether  different  from  the  sense  of  the  letter;  so  that  if 
one  clearly  understood  the  literal  sense  only,  he  did  not 
understand  the  doctrinal  idea  concealed  within  (Ibid.,  n. 

1756). 

Some  books  in  the  Bible — such  as  Job  and  Solomon's 
Song — ^are  written  by  correspondences,  which  express  moral 
truths  under  types  and  representatives;  but  these  differ 
from  the  books  of  the  Word.  Swedenborg  explains 
wherein  the  style  of  these  differs  from  the  style  of  the 
Word,  and  therefore  why  the  book  of  Job  is  not  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Word. 
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"It  is  because  it  has  not  the  internal  sense  which  treats 
solely  of  the  Lord  and  His  Kingdom;  for  this  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  a  book  of  the  genuine  Word"  {Ibid.,  n. 
ZSA^)'  J<*  is  indeed  "written  by  pure  correspondences, 
but  the  spiritual  sense  therein  collected  from  correspon- 
dences does  not  treat  of  the  holy  things  of  heaven  and  the 
Church,  as  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  prophets  does;  conse- 
quently that  bode  is  not  among  the  books  of  the  Word" 
(Apocalypse  Explained,  n.  543*).  "The  book  of  Job in- 
deed contains  an  internal  sense,  but  not  in  series"  (White 
Horse,  n.  i6). 

We  note  that  in  all  the  above  passages,  Swedenborg 
is  treating  of  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  or  the 
Word,  and  is  discriminating  the  books  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation  which  are  the  Word  from  those  which  are  not 
the  Word.  In  general  all  the  books  of  the  Word  are 
written  by  corre^wndences,  representatives,  and  significa- 
tives  in  which  the  letter  expresses  a  series  of  natural  events 
descriptive  of  persons  and  things,  carrying  a  sense  alto- 
gether different  from  the  internal  sense.  But  the  books 
not  so  written  are  not  the  Word.  A  few  books  are  written 
by  correspondences  which  are  yet  not  the  Word,  because 
they  do  not  ccmtain  a  series  of  spiritual  and  celestial  ideas. 
The  other  books  express  their  meaning  clearly  in  the  literal 
sense. 

In  all  this  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hun- 
dreds of  places,  Swedenborg  never  calls  any  books  "the 
Word"  except  those  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Never  once  does  he  call  his  writings  "the 
Word";  but  he  calls  them  "heavenly  doctrine,"  "Doctrine," 
"Theology,"  "Doctrinals,"  *T)ogmatical  things,"  and  so 
on. 

The  Editor  of  NeixhChurch  Life  believes  he  has  dis- 
covered that  which  makes  the  real  difference  between  txx^ 
of  the  Word  and  books  not  of  the  Word.  He  says,  "It  is 
in  the  principle  of  continuity,"  basing  his  whole  argument 
on  the  statement  (in  True  Christian  Religion,  n.  508),  that 
the  "doctrinals  of  the  New  Church  are  continuous  truths 
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laid  Open  by  the  Lord  through  the  Word."  Swedenborg 
here  is  not  treating  of  the  Word,  but  is  contrasting  the 
dogmas  of  the  Old  Church  with  the  doctrinals  of  the  New. 
He  says  the  former  are  not  derived  from  the  Word,  but 
the  latter  are  drawn  from  the  Word  by  the  Lord.  In  both 
cases  they  are  doctrines;  but  in  one  case  they  are  false,  and 
therefore  close  the  understanding,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  true,  and  therefore  open  the  understanding.  Sweden- 
borg is  not  here  saying  that  the  Old  Church  doctrines  are 
not  the  Word,  and  that  his  writings  are  the  Word.  He  is 
showing  how  truth  in  the  form  of  doctrine  operates  to  open 
the  understanding  more  and  more  in  the  light  of  heaven. 
If  doctrine  were  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word,  it  could 
not  perform  this  use.  The  fact  is  that  Swedenborg  is 
here  treating  of  the  quality  of  doctrine,  not  of  the  series  of 
the  Word,  its  continuity,  its  internal  sense,  and  of  its  pe- 
culiar style  of  writing. 

The  Editcw  of  New-Church  Life  says  that  all  bodes 
are  written  by  correspondences,  and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  Divine  books  and  books  not  Divine  is  that 
in  Divine  books  the  continuity  is  perfect,  but  in  books  not 
Divine,  "even  the  best  of  them,  the  correspondences  are 
broken  by  things  that  are  fallacious.''  It  is  remarkable  that 
Swedenborg  never  hints  at  such  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Word  and  other  books.  The  Editor 
himself  affirms  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  belong  to 
the  class  of  books  that  are  not  Divine.  He  says  that  the 
books  of  the  Word  "are  written  by  correspondences,  which 
are  continuous  truths,"  and  classes  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  among  those  that  are  "written  by  correspondences 
which  are  broken  by  things  that  are  fallacious."  But  Swe- 
denborg says:  "The  writings  of  the  apostles  are  doctrinal 
writings,  and  consequently  are  not  written  in  the  style  of 
the  Word,. . .  .in  doctrinal  writings  there  is  a  different  style. 
. . .  .Wherefore  matters  of  doctrine  could  not  be  written  in 
the  style  of  the  Word,  but  they  had  to  be  expressed  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  be  understood  more  clearly  and  intimately" 
(Documents,  vol.  ii,  p.  240).     It  was  not  from  some  de- 
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feet  of  "continuity"  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  not  the  Word;  but  it  was  frcwn  a  definite  design 
and  purpose,  that  the  truth  "niight  be  expressed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  understood  more  clearly  and  intimately." 
And  Swedenborg  further  says:  "The  writings  of  the 
iapostles  are,  nevertheless,  good  books  of  the  church,  in- 
sisting upon  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  its  faith  as 
strongly  as  the  Lord  Himself  has  done  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation." 

Swedenborg  however  did  not  leave  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  style  of  his  theological  works.    In  "Influx,"  n.  20,  he 
tells  how  from  a  philosopher  he  became  a  theologian.    He 
says,  "From  early  youth  I  had  been  a  ^iritual  fisherman, 
which  signifies  a  man  who  investigates  and  teaches  na- 
tural truths,  and  afterward  spiritual  truths  rationally."    As 
an  expoimder  of  the  Word  he  did  not  change  the  style  of  his 
writing;  he  changed  the  subject  matter,  but  he  carried  his 
style  of  rational  investigation  and  systematic  rational  in- 
struction into  the  realm  of  theology.     His  boc^  are  a 
philosophical,  rational  theology;  and  their  style  is    alto- 
gether different  from  the  style  of  the  Word.    It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  difference  of  style  that  his  writings  as  Heav- 
enly Doctrine  express  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
understood  more  clearly  and  intimately  than  "the  Word." 
As  the  ancient  style  of  writing  by  correspondences  was 
taken  up  and  used  by  the  Lord  in  writing  the  Word,  so  the 
philosophical  style  of  writing  was  taken  up  and  used  in 
expounding  and  explaining  the  Word  so  tliat  its  real  con- 
tents might  be  clearly  presented  to  view  and  be  understood. 
According    to    the    Editor    of    New-Church    Life, 
fallacies  interrupt  and  break  the  series  in  a  writing,  and  this 
alone  causes  it  to  be  not  Divine.     Swedenborg  however 
says  that  the  letter  of  the  Word  "speaks  according  to  the 
apprehension  of  man,  and  therefore  according  to  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  senses"   (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  735).     "The 
sense  of  the  letter,  especially  in  the  prophecies,  is  full  of 
such  things"  (Ibid.,  n.  1861).    These  appearances  are  as 
"clouds"  (Ibid,,  n.  1043).    "Many  things  in  the  Word  are 
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Spoken  according  to  ai^>earances;  yea,  according  to  the 
fallacies  of  the  senses;  as  that  the  Lord  is  angry,  punishes, 
curses,  kills,  and  many  such  things"  (/&tU,  n.  1408). 
When  we  test  the  Editor's  explanation  by  Swedenborg^s 
teaching,  we  find  it  contradicted  at  every  point;  and  there- 
fore we  conclude  that  his  ideas  on  this  subject  were  not 
drawn  from  Swedenborg. 

The  New  Church  in  all  its  branches  has  hitherto  been 
unanimous  in  teaching  that  "the  Word"  means  the  books 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
which  are  enumerated  by  Swedenborg,  and  that  no  other 
books  are  written  in  that  style,  this  belief  being  based  en- 
tirely on  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg.  We  will  in  conclu- 
sion briefly  quote  from  an  authority  which  even  the  Editor 
of  New-Church  Life  will  not  question ;  nor  will  he  use  the 
term  "negative"  in  characterizing  it. 

We  read : — 

The  difference  [between  the  Word  and  the  Writings]  is,  as 
all  New-Church  men  know,  that  the  Word  in  the  letter  is  Divine 
Truth  clothed  in  correspondences,  significatives,  and  representa- 
tives, whereas  the  internal  sense  as  revealed  by  the  Lord  in  the 
Writings  of  Swedenborg,  is  Divine  Truth  unclothed  of  the  drap- 
ery of  correspondences,  and  presented  in  language  doctrinal  and 
abstract. 

But  the  Divine  style  of  the  Word  is  not  repeated,  nor  is  it 
imitated  in  the  Writings,  The  Word  is  the  Lord  as  to  the  Divine 
Truth  in  the  very  ultimates  of  nature,  speaking  to  us  in  parables, 
representatives,  and  correspondences.  But  the  style  of  the  Writ- 
ings, as  we  have  often  expressed  it  is  doctrinal,  didactic,  and  phil- 
osophic. 

The  Writings,  as  all  New-Churchmen  know,  are  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Word,  or  an  extension  of  it,  in  the  letter;  they  are  not 
an  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  parables,  types  and  correspond- 
ences, nor  are  they  in  the  style  of  these;  but  they  are  the  evolving 
by  the  Lord  through  His  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  of  some 
of  the  Divine  Truths  which  through  the  prophets  He  had  caused  to 
be  involved  and  folded  away  in  the  Divine  forms  of  the  Word  in 
the  letter. 

The  Word  and  the  Writings  then  are  njot  alike,  nor  are  the 
Writings  equal  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  the  very  style  is  different, 
and  indeed  not  (mi  the  same  plane  of  utterance.  (Words  for  the 
New-Church,  vol.  i,  pp.  38-40,  342,  347-34B.) 

John  Whitehead. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  ESTIMATE  OF  SWEDENBORG'S 
"PRINCIPIA."* 

Article  II. 

On  June  8  and  July  6,  191 2,  Dr.  M.  Lane  presented  to 
the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  two  memoirs 
in  which  conclusive  evidence  is  given  that  the  Roentgen 
rays  are  undulations  of  the  ether  since  they  can  be  dif- 
fracted by  the  atoms  of  crystals,  arranged  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Bravais  space-lattice.  Thus  the  Roentgen 
rays  are  ultra-violet  ether-waves  of  extremely  short  wave- 
length (about  o.ooooi  micron),  but  at  the  same  time 
as  Bragg  demonstrates^  they  are  corpuscles  which  move 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  ether  par- 
ticles which  both  move  onward  and  at  the  same  time  oscil- 
late about  ten  million  million  million  times  per  second. 

The  intimate  relation  between  electrons  and  ether  par- 
ticles is  evident.  Free  ether  particles  travel  in  light  rays 
with  an  invariable  speed,  V=3X(io)^^  cm.  per  sec.,  con- 
veying a  variable  momentum.t  Free  electrons,  whether 
in  cathode  rays  or  in  the  P  rays  from  radiimi,  have  identi- 
cal masses,  but  travel  with  slightly  var3ring  velocities 
averaging  about  1/4  V,  or  a  quantity  of  the  same  order 
as  the  velocity  of  light.     Hence  the  dimensions  of  ether 

*The  Principia,  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Things:  to 
which  are  added  the  Minor  Principia  and  Summary  of  the  Princi- 
pia. By  Emanuel.  Swedenborg.  Translated  fr,om  the  Latin  by 
James  R.  Rendell,  B.  A.,  and  Isaiah  Tansley,  B.  A.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Isaiah  Tansley,  B.  A.,  and  a  foreword  by  Professor  Sir 
Wm.  F.  Barrett,  F.  R.  S.  London:  The  Swedenborg  Society. 
1912.    2  vols.,  8  vp.    $8  per  set 

tThc  proper  motion  of  the  magnetic  medimn  is  doubtless  very 
rapid,  and  possibly  is  swifter  than  the  velocity  of  light;  but  the 
propagation  of  magnetic  perturbations  is  a  secondary  effect,  and  is 
much  slower  than  that  of  light.  Thus  light  passes  frpm  the  sun  to 
the  earth  in  eight  and  one-third  minutes,  while  magnetic  perturba- 
tions require  for  their  passage,  on  the  average,  about  four  hours 
and  twenty  minutes. 
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particles  and  electrons  can  not  be  very  different.  Moreover, 
the  readiness  with  which  cathode  rays  are  transformed 
into  Roentgen  rays,  and  the  reverse,  suggests  that  ether 
particles  conveying  radiant  energy  may  be  transformed 
(perhaps  by  the  change  of  their  reciin-ocating  oscillations 
into  some  kind  of  continuous  rotation)  into  electrons  in 
which  are  the  beginnings  of  mass  energy.  Thus  the  mo- 
mentum conveyed  by  light  carries  with  it  a  temporary  mass 
which  under  certain  circumstances  may  become  permanent 
mass  energy,  matter  being  created  out  of  light. 

That  the  electron,  or  least  electric  particle  of  matter,  is  a 
converted  ether  corpuscle  is  indicated  by  the  following 
facts :  The  electric  charge  of  an  electron,  multiplied  by  the 
potential  difference  in  electrostatic  units  between  the  ter- 
minals of  a  Crookes  tube  used  for  the  production  of  cathode 
rays  (that  is,  swiftly  moving  electrons),  and  thence  of 
X-rays,  is  equal  to  the  vibration-frequency  of  the  vibrating 
ether  corpuscle  (or  X-ray  which  originates  from  the  con- 
version) muliplied  by  the  velocity  of  light  and  by  Planck's 
^'Wirkungs  quantum,"  or  least  quantity  of  work, 
h  =  6.55  X  (10)  ""^^  erg  seconds. 
The  charge  on  an  electron  is  ^  =  4.774  X  ( 10)  ""^®  C.  G.  S. 
electrostatic  units.  The  velocity  of  light  is  F=3  X  (10)^^ 
cm.  per  sec  A  potential  difference,  v  =  40000  volts 
=  133  1-3  electrostatic  units,  being  applied  to  the  terminals, 
we  have  for  the  frequency  (i/x),  since  h  V/\=^  e  v, 
6.55X(io)-^^X3X(io)^V  , 

^-4.77  X  (10)  -^<»  X^  2  ^  ^^^^     ' 

where  the  wave-length  ( \)  is  given  in  centimeters.  This 
value  is  in  almost  exact  agreement  with  the  average  wave- 
length of  the  X-rays  determined  by  Lane  from  their  diffrac- 
tion pattern,  where  the  values  range  between  1.27  and  4.83 
X  (10)  -•cm.  (See  R.  A.  Millikan,  Science,  N.  S„  vol, 
xxxvii,  n.  943,  pp.  1 19-133,  January  24,  1913).  Since 
Planck's  h  was  found  by  an  entirely  independent  method, 
the  confirmation  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  validity  of  the  preceding  equation  is  easily  shown 
by  putting  it  in  the  dimensional  form : 
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h  r/X=«^=^"xTX^xi-=MiLIT*XMlLi'r*=^* 

from  which  it  is  evident  that,  since  radiation  and  mass 
movement  are  equally  forms  of  energy  (or ?^),  the  trans- 
formation is  included  as  a  particular  case  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy. 

From  this  test  it  follows  that  Planck's  natural  unit  of 
work  (which  is  stated  in  terms  of  length-mass-time  units, 
and  therefore  cannot  go  back  of  the  first  initiament  of  mat- 
ter which  is  the  electron,  since  it  has  itself  been  derived 
from  experiments  with  matter)  represents  the  available 
energy  in  an  ether  corpuscle  which  can  be  converted  into 
an  electron,  or  vice  verses  Since  the  velocity  of  the  elec- 
tron is  less  than  that  of  light,  we  may  infer  iJiat  a  portion 
of  the  onward  motion  of  the  ether  corpuscle  and  the  whole 
of  its  oscillatory  movement  has  passed  into  rotary  motion 
in  the  electron.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Sweden- 
borg's  vibrating  ether  particle  which  has  a  structure  and 
contains  a  definite  quantity  of  energy  (conatus)  is  a  reality. 
The  swift  onward  motion  of  an  electron,  when  transformed, 
can  become,  in  combination  with  other  similar  movements, 
an  orbital  revolution  within  a  group  of  revolving  electrons, 
which  make  an  atom. 

The  ether  corpuscles  are  impelled  outward  from  the  sun, 
and  passing  through  the  universal  magnetic  medium,  they 
receive  the  latter  at  their  advancing  poles  and  emit  the 
magnetic  element  in  the  rear.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
magnetic  vortex  around  each  advancing  ether  corpuscle 
produced  by  the  motion,  the  advancing  poles  of  the  ether 
particles  having  positive  magnetism  and  thus  attracting  the 
northern  henisphere  of  the  earth  (which  is  magnetically 
negative)  sunward.  Conversely,  the  southern  hemisphere 
IS  repelled  by  the  magnetism  of  the  solar  radiant  beam. 
From  this  magnetic  field  around  the  advancing  ether  cor- 
puscle, the  corpuscle  itself  receives  a  rotation  with  the  line 
of  luminous  propagation  as  its  axis,  which  nmst  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  transverse  oscillation,  or  vibratory  de- 
formation of  the  corpuscle,  with  its  alternating  magnetic 
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field.  The  latter  is  in  evidence  in  magnetic  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  light,  or  in  reaction  upon  revolving 
electrons.  The  nearly  constant  radial  magnetic  field 
from  the  sun  produces  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  elemeilts 
of  terrestrial  magnetic  force  through  the  earth's  rotation. 
The  existence  of  this  radial  magnetic  field  from  the 
sun  in  addition  to  the  sun's  polar  magnetic  field  which 
governs  the  annual  and  secular  variations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Frank  H. 
Bigelow  in  his  treatise  on  "Solar  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
in  their  Relation  to  Meteorology"  (Bulletin  No.  21,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  1898.) 

The  ether  particle  as  a  definite  entity  appears  to  be  be- 
yond dispute.  If  Swedenborg,  instead  of  filling  his  hy- 
pothetical air  particles  with  particles  of  the  first  and  second 
:elements,  had  included  in  the  shell  of  fifth  finites  (positive 
electrons?)  a  filling  of  active  ether  particles  (thus  approxi- 
mating to  the  negative  electrons  which  in  a  way  he  does  dis- 
tinguish from  ordinary  ether),  he  would  have  come  nearer 
to  the  atom  as  we  now  know  it  Little  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  regard  to  the  positive  electrons  (Swedenborg's 
fifth  finites?),  but  if  they  also  are  formed  from  the  ether, 
the  whole  atomic  structure  shares  in  the  penetrability  of 
the  ether  structure.  "The  Jmpenetrability  of  one  atom  by 
another  is  only  a  fact  when  the  mutual  velocity  is  small, 
say  ( 10)*  cm.  per  sec ;  it  ceases  to  exist  when  that  velocity 
is  sufiiciently  increased,  say,  ten  thousand  times"  (Bragg — 
"Studies  in  Radio-activity,"  p.  41).  A  helium  atom,  dis- 
charged in  the  disintegration  of  radium,  passes  through 
several  hundred  thousand  atoms  before  its  momentum  is 
so  much  reduced  as  to  rob  it  of  ionizing  power.  Thus  the 
old  dogma  of  the  "impenetrability  of  matter"  has  very 
nearly  vanished,  and  the  way  is  open  for  assent  to  Sweden- 
borg's  doctrine  of  penetration. 

A  remark  is  made  by  Swedenborg  to  the  effect  that  par- 
ticles of  different  orders  of  magnitude  can  have  no  mutual 
influence.  There  are  minute  corpuscles,  he  says,  "which 
are  so  small  as  to  be  able  to  move  only  a  volume  of  ether. 
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but  not  in  a  volume  of  air/'  (Principia,  part  iii,  chap,  v, 
n.  21,  p.  219,  vol.  ii).  In  confirmation  of  this  we  find 
that  the  p  corpuscles  emitted  from  radium,  though  able 
to  affect  the  ether,  move  with  so  great  a  velocity  that  they 
produce  but  little  ionizaton  of  the  air  molecules;  but  the  a 
rays,  or  heliimi  atoms,  move  more  slowly  and  especially 
near  the  end  of  their  path,  when  their  velocity  has  been 
nearly  neutralized,  they  ionize  the  air  freely. 

In  1885,  ^^  discovery  was  made  at  the  Allegheny  Ob- 
servatory that  the  wave-length  of  the  maximum  of  energy 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  black  body  travels  towards  the  shorter 
wave-lengths  as  the  temperature  rises.  This  movement 
signifies  that  either  the  molecules,  or  the  atoms  within  the 
molecules,  vibrate  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases; but  no  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  frequency 
of  the  vibrations,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  electrons  when  a 
gas  is  heated.  The  movement  of  the  electrons  is  of  a 
finer  order,  and  can  not  be  affected  by  the  grosser  shocks  of 
ordinary  thermal  processes.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  dem- 
onstrated the  diversity  of  the  magnetic  element  and  the 
ether,  and  their  wholly  different  orders  of  magnitude,  by 
his  failure  to  find  any  change  in  the  motion  of  light  through 
a  powerful  and  rapidly  revolving  magnetic  field,  by  means 
of  his  ether  machine. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  there  are  points  of  con- 
tact between  Swedenborg's  doctrine  and  the  data  of  recent 
discovery;  but  we  cannot  follow  him  when  he  makes  his 
successive  finites  originate  at  increasing  distances  from  the 
natural  sun  (though  in  the  order  of  creation  they  are  no 
doubt  removed  further  from  the  spiritual  sun),  for  we  find 
evidence  of  all  the  existing  orders  in  the  sun  itsdf .  Thus 
when  he  postpones  the  formation  of  fifth  finites,  and 
thus  of  atoms,  until  a  distance  as  great  as  the  earth's  is 
reached,  we  have  to  note  that  not  merely  atoms  and  elec- 
trons, but  even  a  few  refractory  molecules,  such  as  the  hy- 
drides of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  those  which  give 
the  titanium  flutings,  presumably  due  to  titanic  oxide,  exist 
in  the  sun. 
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In  pursuance  of  Swedenborg's  thought  that  each  stage 
of  composition  is  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  preceding 
steps,  we  may  ask  whether  the  spherical  atoms  coalesce  into 
a  larger  sphere  in  the  molecular  compound.  The  answer 
given  by  chemistry,  basing  its  argument  on  the  molecular 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light,  is  that  there 
are  one-sided  molecules  and  in  some  cases  there  are  isomeric 
varieties  of  the  molecule,  one  being  right-handed  and  the 
other  left-handed  as  in  a  perversion,  or  mirror  reflection. 
To  this  argument  we  may  now  add  that  the  molecular  stop- 
ping power  for  the  a  particles  is  independent  of  the  chemi- 
cal association  of  the  included  atoms.  The  a  particle 
(itself  an  atom,  though  one  of  small  size)  threads  its  way 
through  individual  atoms,  and  the  stopping  power  of  the 
molecule  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  stopping  powers  of  its 
constituent  atoms,  each  atom  resisting  in  proportion  to  the 
square  root  of  its  atomic  weight,  as  if  it  were  free,  showing 
that  the  atolms  are  still  independent  even  in  molecular  asso- 
ciation. Hence  the  doctrine  of  successive  orders  of 
spherical  elementary  particles  reaches  its  termination  in 
the  atoms,  unless  the  spherulites  of  incipient  crystals,  which 
are  spherical  bodies  containing  m)rriads  of  molecules,  may 
be  considered  another,  but  a  somewhat  indefinite  order. 

I  have  indicated  in  what  precedes  that  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made  between  the  liuniniferous  ether  and  that  "ether 
of  space''  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  ("The  Ether 
of  Space,"  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.  R.  S.,  1909)  The 
latter  is  the  same  as  Swedenborg's  magnetic  element,  or 
aura.  In  it  reside  the  attractive  forces  between  two  bodies 
which,  as  Professor  Lodge  explains,  is  a  residual  effect 
depending  on  the  much  greater  Newtonian  "tension"  (or 
"pressure"  in  Swedenborgian  terminology)  which  exists  as 
"a  certain  condition  or  state  of  the  meditim  to  variations 
in  which  from  place  to  place  the  force  is  due"  (Op.  cit, 
p.  153)- 

A  body  only  really  moves  because  it  is  pushed  by  some- 
thing from  behind.  The  essential  force  in  nature  is  the  vis  a 
tergo.    So  when  we  have  found  the  "traces,"  or  discovered  the 
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connecting  thread,  we  still  run  up  against  the  word  "cohesion"; 
and  we  ought  to  be  exercised  in  our  minds  as  to  its  ultimate  mean- 
ing. Why  the  whole  of  a  rod  should  follow,  when  one  end  is 
pulled,  is  a  matter  requiring  explanation ',  and  the  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  involves,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  continuous 
meditun  connecting  the  discrete  and  separated  particles  or  atom? 
of  matter.    (Op.  CiL,  p.  lop.) 

The  progress  of  modem  discovery  has  almost  over- 
whelmed us  with  riches.  We  cannot  make  an  exhaustive 
summary,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  Sweden- 
borg's  far-reaching  prevision  touches  this  new  knowledge 
at  a  multitude  of  points. 

Lack  of  suitable  experimental  facts  partly  accounts  for 
the  comparative  absence  of  a  dynamical  element  in  many 
of  Swedenborg's  theories  which  seldom  advance  beyond  a 
preliminary  kinematical  stage.  Could  he  have  had  access 
to  the  abundant  observations  which  we  now  possess,  he 
would  no  doubt  haye  seen  that  some  of  his  speculations 
were  insecure  on  this  account.  It  is  therefore  not  so  much 
an  occasion  for  criticism  that  several  of  his  attempts  at 
scientific  prevision  should  have  failed.  The  marvel  is  that 
so  much  of  his  theorizing  is  in  remarkable  accord  with  re- 
cent discovery.  It  should  of  course  never  be  forgotten 
that,  in  the  preliminary  forms,  his  kinematics  relate  to 
particles  of  energy;  and  thus  he  really  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  dynamics,  even  when  considering  motion  alone. 

An  instance  of  unsuccessful  prediction  is  the  elaborate 
computation  of  the  change  in  the  declination  of  the  compass 
for  various  places  and  times,  occupying  the  whole  of  chap- 
ter xvi,  pages  69  to  149  of  volimie  ii,  and  extended  for 
Paris  until  the  year  1920.  These  predictions  have  not 
colme  true.  The  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  does  not 
revolve,  as  Swedenborg  supposed  it  would,  from  west  to 
east  around  the  geographical  pole  along  the  Arctic  circle 
(incorrectly  placed  at  22®  30'  from  the  pole)  and  in  a  period 
of  386  years;  but  the  north  magnetic  pole  is  several  degrees 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  it  has  remained  very  nearly 
stationary  during  the  past  century,  or  has  revolved  but  a 
little  way,  while  the  sign  of  the  declination  change  has  been 
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reversed  over  considerable  areas,  leaving  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  slight  shifting  of  the  magnetic  pole  may  not 
also  recede. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  outlook  in  science  de- 
cidedly favors  Swedenborg's  conception  of  the  luminiferous 
ether,  and  also  his  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
as  invcdving  the  inclusion  of  discrete  orders  of  elementary 
particles,  the  active,  or  periodically  motile  flux  or  vibration 
of  each  component  being,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  essential 
to  the  constitution  and  continuance  of  the  next  succeeding 
aggregate.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  magnetism  is  a  flux  of  a  special  medium 
which  may  be  Swedenborg's  aura,  though  as  yet  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  effluvium  of  iron  accompanying  this 
flow.  Thus  magnetic  induction  is  defined  by  Maxwell  as 
a  flux,  or  flow  with  reference  to  an  area,  and  one  which  must 
satisfy  conditions  of  continuity  ("Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism," art  428). 

Swedenborg,  though  possessed  of  unusual  gifts  as  an 
inventor  and  discoverer,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  achievements 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  the  invention  of  the  first  mercury 
air-pump,  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  first  ship 
railway,  and  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  brain,  ap- 
parently made  very  few  experiments  with  magnets  himself, 
but  was  content,  as  has  been  noted,  to  found  his  magnetic 
theories  on  the  experiments  of  Musschenbroeck,  which  were 
carefully  made,  but  did  not  advance  the  subject  much  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  Gilbert  had  left  it.  Musschen- 
broeck measured  the  attraction  between  magnetic  bodies  by 
means  of  a  balance,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  con- 
sistent results,  because  he  continued  to  use  spherical  mag- 
nets, or  "terrdlas."  The  strength  of  a  magnet  increases 
with  the  separation  of  its  poles,  which  was  very  small  in 
these  spherical  magnets.  No  knowledge  as  to  the  true 
laws  of  the  magnetic  force  could  be  obtained  by  these  ill- 
devised  experiments.  Moreover,  the  lodestones  used  were 
not  homogeneous,  so  that  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
was  far  from  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  center  of 
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figure.  A  first  approximation  to  the  law  of  magnetic  force 
was  made  in  1760  by  J-  Tobias  Mayer;  but  it  was  not 
tmtil  Coulomb  substituted  long  and  slender  magnets  of 
hcmiogeneous  material  for  the  clumsy  terrellas  that  accurate 
data  were  forthcoming. 

Coming  now  to  the  constitution  of  the  entities  out  of 
which  natural  media  are  formed,  to  paraphrase  and  am- 
dense  Swedenborg's  lengthy  specifications,  we  may  say 
that  an  elementary  particle  of  a  given  order  (and  the  same 
is  true  mutatis  mutandis  of  any  other  order)  consists  of  an 
interior  space  which  is  not  a  plenum,  but  is  occupied  by 
intensely  motile,  or  active  particles  of  a  higher  order,  re- 
latively far  apart,  enclosed  in  an  elastic  spherical  shell  of 
finites,  or  particles  which  are  arranged  in  close  array,  which 
are  kept  in  connection  by  mutual  polar  attraction,  and  are 
not  engaged  in  overcoming  resistance,  this  duty  being  left 
to  the  actives.  Thus  the  superficial  finites  are  extcrioriy 
passive,  although  including  an  internal  or  latent  constituent 
energy  whichgivesthenninertia  and  resistance,  and  the  primi- 
tive particles  also  possess  polarity,  so  that  they  are  arranged 
in  a  spiral  manner  and  cohere  along  superficial  lines  of  flow 
into  which  they  are  driven  by  the  perpetual  activity  of  the 
sphere  of  actives  within  the  shelL 

As  to  the  ultimate  reality  of  this  activity,  it  is  a  never- 
ceasing  energy  which  can  not  be  destroyed  but  which  gives 
perpetual  internal  motion  from  an  infinite  source.  The 
nature  of  this  internal  energy  can  not  be  explained  tnediani- 
cally.  It  is  a  perpetual  Divine  miracle  and  the  ultimate 
origin  of  nature.  This  conception  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  chemist's  atom  with  its  perpetual  whirl  of  electrons, 
or  particles  of  negative  electricity,  entities  which  are  in- 
tensely active  and  very  likely  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  positive 
electricity,  the  relation  of  shell  and  contents  being  one  of 
complete  opposition  in  which  there  is  nevertheless  an  over- 
mastering attraction  of  opposites  that  holds  them  together.* 

♦"These  twin-bom  entities,  which  arc  s^  adverse  to  each  other, 
coalesce  into  one  figure,"  says  Swedenborg  of  a  different  element, 
but  one  involving  the  same  principle  (see  vol.  i,  p.  158). 
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The  form  of  motion  is  only  known  in  respect  to  a  few 
of  the  minor  details.  Swedenborg's  attempted  solution 
of  the  motion  problem  is  incomplete,  nor  would  it  be  prac- 
ticable, even  if  correctly  worked  out,  except  with  the  proviso 
that  the  motile  particles  flow  in  a  perfect  vacuum  and  that 
the  distances  between  the  particles  are  relatively  large  so 
that  there  is  little  interference.  But  the  modem  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  assumes  almost  such  a  distribution,  the 
gaseous  molecules  being  rather  widely  spaced,  and  yet  even 
here  the  prime  necessities  of  vortex  motion  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  calls 
for  vortex  particles  of  two  orders.  These,  however,  are 
much  farther  back  than  the  vortex-atom  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
The  more  compounded  particles,  to  which  we  now  give  the 
names  of  electrons  and  atoms,  resemble  little  worlds  and 
are  all  perfect  spheres  in  Swedenborg's  system  Science 
makes  no  positive  assertion  on  this  point  but  inclines  to  the 
same  view,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  "vortex-atom*^ 
having  so  far  proved  insuperable. 

The  theory  of  vortices  in  a  continuous  medium  requires 
that  minor  component  portions,  or  particles,  shall  have  mo- 
tions of  translation  as  well  as  of  rotation.  If  the  motion 
is  entirely  continuous,  the  particles  must  be  in  contact  by 
their  similarly  rotating  polar  apices  forming  a  chain  called 
a  vortex-line,  as  in  the  di^>osition  which  Swedenborg  predi- 
cates for  his  surface  finites.  But  the  actual  path  of  a  par- 
ticle in  a  fluid  mass,  which  is  called  a  stream-line,  does  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  a  vortex-line,  that  is  to  say,  there 
will  only  be  coincidence  if  the  motion  of  translation  of  the 
particles  is  in  the  direction  of  their  polar  axes.  In  the  or- 
dinary derivation  of  the  proposition  of  the  constancy  of 
mean  angular  velocity  in  a  cross  section,  multiplied  by  the 
sectional  area,  this  identity  of  stream-lines  and  vortex-lines 
is  implied.  Swedenborg  avoids  the  difficulties  of  the 
vortex  theory  in  his  primal  particles  by  dispensing  with 
any  continuous  medium  and  endowing  the  particles  with 
inherent  energy  and  interiorly  guided  motion.     His  primal 
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particles  occupy  space,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  they  pro- 
duce the  first  rudiments  of  space;  but  they  are  particles  of 
pure  energy,  expansile  and  contractile,  breathing  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  spiritual  world ;  or  they  are  like  little  hearts 
whose  systole  and  diastole  are  governed  by  Divine  creative 
energy  so  that  their  beating  never  ceases.  Their  motion 
is  indestructible  because  it  is  from  a  Divine  source.  Sci- 
ence says  today  that  energy  is  indestructible,  but  knows  not 
why.  These  primal  particles  may  meet  and  be  deflected 
by  mutual  contact,  but  remain  always  independent.  They 
can  be  arranged  in  lines  which  are  both  stream-lines  and 
vortex-lines  by  being  placed  with  poles  of  opposite  polarity, 
or  equivalent  rotation,  in  contact,  but  if  meeting  under  any 
other  presentation,  there  is  repulsion. 

One  mode  of  visualizing  the  production  of  a  composite 
elementary  particle  which  comes  nearer  to  a  mechanical 
system,  is  to  consider  that  each  particle  is  formed  by  the 
motion  of  a  center  of  force  along  a  reciprocating  spiral 
whose  ultimate  circumference  is  alwa3rs  of  the  same  size. 
The  axis  of  the  spiral  motion  is  itself  in  perpetual  motion  be- 
tween the  limits  or  along  the  limiting  surfaces  imposed  by 
two  polar  cones  which  give  the  first  differentiation  into  a 
duality,  causing  each  particle  to  be  a  bipolar  particle.  A 
further  distinction  is  then  made  into  two  sorts  of  particles — 
the  active  particle  in  which  after  each  cycle  the  motion  re- 
turns to  a  different  point  which  is  in  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  generatrix,  and  a 
passive  particle  in  which  the  cyclic  motion  alwa)rs  returns 
to  the  same  point  unless  the  particle  be  displaced  by  contact 
with  an  active.  The  dimensions  of  these  two,  namely  the 
passive  particle  and  the  generatrix  of  the  active  particle,  are 
assiuned  to  be  the  same,  and  the  diameter  of  a  primal  par- 
ticle may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  linear  dimension.  This 
conception  may  be  compared  with  the  conclusion  at  which 
Plandc  arrives,  namely,  that  the  connection  of  various 
physical  properties  implies  a  fimdamental  natural  unit  of 
linear  dimension  of  excessive  minuteness  having  an  ap- 
proximate length  of  4.03  X  (10)  "^^  cm. 
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The  active  particles  are  not  in  contact  except  momen- 
taneously,  and  the  recurrence  of  these  contacts  being  condi- 
tioned by  the  period  of  cyclic  flow,  there  is  also  a  natural 
imit  of  time  which  according  to  Planck  is  1.34  X  (10)  "^^ 
sec 

The  internal  actives  by  their  motions  impel  the  surface 
finites,  but  the  latter  control  the  direction  of  nwtion  by  the 
necessity  that  they  shall  be  arranged  in  stream  lines.  The 
passive  particles  flow  slowly  in  a  form  of  the  second  order, 
where  a  shell  of  passives  is  kept  spinning  by  the  congruous 
motions  of  enclosed  actives.  The  latter  are  free  until  con- 
joined with  passives.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  stream- 
lines, but  the  theory  is  less  hampered  than  the  hydro- 
d3mamical  one  of  vortical  motion  in  a  continuous  incom- 
pressible medium. 

With  higher  degrees  of  compounding  and  fewer  de- 
grees of  freedom,  stream-lines  of  polar  particles  can  no 
longer  be  arranged,  but  instead  there  is  contact  between 
the  spheres  of  influence  of  aggregates  which  derive  their 
property  of  elastic  resistance  from  the  included  energy. 
Thenceforward  there  is  further  compounding  of  spherical 
particles.  Of  the  three  orders  of  elementary  particles — mag- 
netic aura,  luminiferous  ether,  and  air — it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  last  includes  particles  of  its  two  prede- 
cessors, though  probably  in  a  modified  form,  as  component 
actives  of  a  lower  degree  than  those  of  the  primal  particle. 
Finally,  in  the  progressive  stages  of  gaseous  condensation 
there  are  molecules,  complex  molecules  and  spherulites  (the 
last  being  initiators  of  crystals),  molecules  giving  fluted 
spectra  consisting  of  groups  of  lines,  and  complex  molecules 
producing  diffuse,  irresolvable  absorption-bands;  ending 
with  three  lowest  orders  of  material  aggregates — the 
gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  states  of  matter. 

Little  evidence  can  be  found  of  interior  spiral  motions 
as  the  immediate  form  of  the  revolutions  of  the  electrons, 
although  there  are  relations  between  the  periods  of  mem- 
bers of  a  group  of  electrons  within  the  atom  which  can  be 
expressed  in  some  cases  by  just  such  spiral  equations  as 
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those  mentioned  by  Swedenborg,  especially  in  nKdecular 
spectra  where  the  electrons  of  paired  atoms  seem  to  exert 
a  mutual  influence  which  can  be  represented  mathematically 
by  equations  of  this  sort  Thus  Mr.  George  Higgs,  in 
studying  the  sequences  of  the  remarkable  paired  lines  in 
the  oxygen-bands  A  and  B  of  the  atmospheric  spectrum 
(first  described  by  Langley  in  1878  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Academy)  found  that  the  relation  between 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  in  each  band  could  be  repre- 
sented by  four  parabolas  (connecting  the  wave-lengtiis  of 
as  many  interlacing  series  of  lines)  of  the  form 

X  =  A  +  6n*, 

which  is  the  formula  proposed  by  Deslandres,  where  X  = 
wave-length,  &  =  the  semi-constant  second  difference,  n  is 
the  order  of  the  line,  and  A  is  the  wave-length  of  the  first 
line  of  the  series.  The  agreement  of  the  predicted  and 
observed  positions  is  only  approximate,  and  a  better  for- 
mula is 

A  =  O  +  &  (n  ±  c)  *, 

where  O,  the  origin,  is  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  but  does 
not  cdncide  with  the  first  line,  and  c  is  a  constant 

Professor  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  has  attempted  to  express 
the  orbital  motions  of  the  electrons  for  the  oxygen  g^roups 
in  a  more  realistic  way,  and  finds  that  by  the  coaq[X)undiflg 
of  oiq>ositely  rotating  spirals  of  diminishing  amplitude 
which  give  tiie  red  and  violet  components  of  the  pairs  of  a 
train,  the  resultant  is  an  exceedingly  elongated  ellipse  sub- 
ject to  the  following  perturbations:  (i)  Decrease  of  anq>Ii- 
tude;  (2)  diminution  of  periodic  time;  (3)  slow  apsidal 
motion  of^posite  to  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  electron ;  (4) 
a  slight  fluttering  motion,  like  nutation;  (5)  a  further 
slight  secular  change  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

The  "head"  of  an  oxygen  group  also  "arises  from  an 
elliptical  motion  subject  to  perturbations,  the  chief  differ- 
ences being  in  the  law  connecting  the  falling-off  of  2xa^\- 
tude  and  the  periodic  time;  that  the  quidc  fluttering  pertur- 
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batioQ  is  absent;  and  that  the  apsidal  motion  takes  place  in 
the  oiq>osite  direction.  In  oxygen  the  strength  of  the  lines 
of  each  subgroup  fades  out  towards  the  red.  When  the 
fading  is  in  this  direction,  the  periodic  time  decreases  as 
the  ami^itude  [major  axis  of  the  electron  orbit?]  falls  off.*' 
As  to  the  real  width  of  the  lines,  so  far  as  this  is  not  ap- 
parent and  due  to. a  Doppler  effect,  Stoney  attributes  it  to 
"the  interchange  of  energy  between  the  molecule  and  the 
ether.  This  leads  to  diminished  amplitude;  and  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  amplitude  may  be  accompanied  by  either  a  re- 
duction, or  an  increase,  or  a  persistence  unaltered,  of  the 
periodic  time,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  motion  of 
the  electron  is  dynamically  associated  with  the  rest  of  the 
events  which  go  on  within  the  molecule.*'  In  this  way  the 
shadings  of  the  spectral  lines  are  explained  as  due  to  radia- 
tion, while  the  groups  of  fading  lines  or  banded  spectra 
are  attributed  to  "transference  of  energy  from  one  motion 
within  the  molecule  to  another**  by  conduction. 

This  example  illustrates  the  intricacy  of  the  motions  of 
the  electrons  and  the  great  changes  which  take  place  in 
their  regular  orbits  when  atoms  are  paired.  The  spiral, 
or  parabola,  or  whatever  the  function  may  be,  which  con- 
nects the  members  of  the  series,  is  a  mathematical  expres- 
sion of  these  complex  relationships,  but  does  not  exhibit  the 
actual  paths  of  the  electrons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  function  (spiral,  or  otherwise)  which  denotes 
the  interaction  of  the  electron  orbits,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  more  deeply  lying  dynamic  mechanism;  and  this  is 
precisely  SwedenboiTf*s  theory. 

The  existence  and  nature  of  a  spiral  motion  in  entities 
anterior  to  the  electrons  may  perhaps  eventually  be  made 
known  by  further  study  of  the  relations  between  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  electrons  within  the  atoms.  Kayser  and 
Runge  in  a  series  of  memorable  memoirs,"*"  have  determined 
the  constants  in  a  formula  which  expresses  the  relation 

♦"Uebcr  die  Spcctren  der  Elcmcnte,"  aus  dem  Anhang  zxx  den 
Abhandlungen  der  Koenigl.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Berlin :  7  parts,  1888  to  1893. 
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between  the  frequency  (i/A)  and  the  numerical  order  (n) 
of  the  members  of  a  series  of  spectral  lines 

i/x  =  A  —  h  n^  —  c  n^. 

For  many  of  the  elements  there  are  three  distinct,  but  re- 
lated, series  of  spectral  lines,  the  components  of  each  series 
being  often  distinguished  by  some  special  quality.  These 
are  called  principal,  first  subordinate,  and  second  sub- 
ordinate series.  But  there  are  some  lines  which  do  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  grouped  in  orderly  harmonic  se- 
quence. These  free  lances  of  the  spectroscopic  host  are 
tile  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  seem  to  have  an  in- 
termediate, or  connective  office  in  some  cases,  but  in  others 
they  defy  classification.  Until  these  wanderers  are  brought 
into  their  true  relation  with  the  law-abiding  ones,  there  can 
be  no  rational  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  adc^ed 
formula  has  an  affinity  with  a  fundamental  equation  of 
energetics,  and  the  relation  in  question  between  the  pro- 
gressively varying  spacing  of  the  lines  strongly  suggests 
spiral  nK)tion  of  some  sort.  Moreover,  in  some  cases^ 
notably  in  the  cyanogen  spectrum,  the  spiral  indicated  is 
a  limited,  or  recurrent  one,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  sinu- 
soid series,  for  the  linear  groups  have  both  a  "head"  and  a 
"tail,"  that  is,  they  begin  with  strong  lines,  open  out  their 
spacing  and  at  the  same  time  fade  away  gp^dually  through 
a  long  succession  of  members,  and  then  increase  in  strength 
and  crowding  to  a  final  limiting  wave-length.  {Cxxotpast 
A.  S.  King,  "Some  New  Peculiarities  in  the  Structure  of 
the  Cyanogen  Bands."    Astrophysical  Journal,  vol.  xiv,. 

P-  323) 

A  motion  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be  the  one  for  which 
Swedenborg  was  searching,  but  his  attempts  to  develop  its 
geometry  are  not  particularly  successful.  Measuring  suc- 
cessive radii  (r)  in  inches  on  his  figure  i  (p.  118,  vol.  i), 
we  have 

tf  «=       ^ir       8ir       7ir       6»       5ir       4ir       3ir       2ir         ir       O 

r=     .92     .84     .81     .71     .63     .54     .45     .32     .19    o 
rf^=    .08     .03     .10     .08     .09     .09     .13     .13     .19 
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The  series  was  probably  intended  for  the  following  one: 

9  ss       ^r       8ir       7v       6«r       5ir       4V       3ir       2V  ir        O 

r  =    .86     .85     .82     .77     .70     .61     .50     .37     .22     .05 
rfi=    .01     .03     .05     .07     .09     .11     .13     .15     .17 
tf,=         .02     .02     .02     .02     .02     .02     .02     .02 

It  is  evident  that  the  intention  was  to  make  the  radii  vary 
according  to  a  series  of  squares  whose  second  differences 
are  constant  and  equal  to  two.  This  also  appears  in  the 
sentence  at  the  bottom  of  page  119:  "In  this  manner  we 
may  compare  the  spiral  with  the  parabola,  whose  ordinates 
and  diameters  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  or  in  the  ratio  of  a 
given  number  or  line  to  that  number  or  line  multiplied  into 
itself,  or  of  its  square  to  its  cube."  Overlooking  the  blun- 
der which  confounds  a  duplicate  ratio  with  that  of  a  square 
to  a  cube,  the  mention  of  duplicate  ratio  is  significant 
Moreover,  figure  2  (in  which  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  about 
1.7  inches  radius)  though  mentioned  as  if  the  arc  had  been 
obtained  from  the  spiral  of  figure  i,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  constructed ;  but  from  the  context  we  may  surmise 
that  the  figure  actually  employed  was  a  parabola  and  that 
radii  for  equal  values  of  the  angle  $  in  the  spiral  were 
read  from  equally  spaced  parabolic  ordinates.  The  spiral 
of  fig.  I  of  the  "Principia"  is  therefore  a  parabolic  spiral 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  parabolic  spiral  is 
not  the  one  required  by  the  demand  that  the  curve  shall 
have  an  external  limit  and  shall  also  represent  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion.  The  parabolic  spiral  has  no  limit,  because 
the  parabola  has  no  asymptotes.  On  pages  120  to  122, 
the  author  while  continuing  to  speak  of  "duplicate  ratio," 
appears  to  beconie  confused  in  his  argument  and  substitutes 
the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  in  which  the  first  differences  of 
the  radii  are  constant,  in  place  of  the  parabolic  spiral.  The 
spiral  of  Archimedes  is  equally  destitute  of  any  limit,  and 
the  specification  that  the  motion  must  be  reciprocating  is 
not  met,  but  requires  some  such  variety  of  curve  as  the 
sinusoid  spiral. 
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The  kinematics  of  the  problem  can  be  successfully  met, 
but  difficulties  multiply  when  we  come  to  the  dynamics  of 
the  initial  elementary  particle.  For  example,  no  cause  is 
assigned  for  the  precessi(mal  motion  of  the  orbital  plane 
of  spiral  circulation,  and  the  precession,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ciprocating motion  of  the  spiral,  must  be  assumed  to  be 
inherent. 

Swedenborg's  arrangement  of  his  "particles  of  the  tenth 
kind"  (Minor  Principia,  n.  165,  fig.  99,  p.  520,  vol.  ii) 
immediately  suggests  the  Bravais  "space-lattice"  whose 
existence  in  crystals  has  recently  been  so  brilliantly  con- 
firmed by  Lane  through  the  diffraction  pattern  produced 
by  the  Roentgen  rays  after  penetrating  crystals  of  zinc 
blende. 

There  are  some  incongruities  in  minor  details,  as,  for 
example,  in  n.  45  of  the  "Minor  Principia"  where  Sweden- 
borg  says  that  "the  heavier  matter  seeks  the  center  and  the 
lighter  the  siu-face,"  jqjparently  forgetting  that  in  his  primal 
particles  there  is  as  yet  neither  "lig^t"  nor  "heavy,"  as  the 
author  admits  in  n.  54  (unless  possibly  he  may  be  using 
these  terms  somewhat  metaphcMically,  as  our  modem  elec- 
trician speaks  of  the  "density"  of  his  lines  of  electric  force). 
Other  instances  of  unusual  freedom  in  the  use  of  language 
may  be  noted,  as  where  converging  lines  are  said  to  be 
"parallel  in  respect  to  compression.  .  .  .  The  reason  is 
that  there  is  the  same  amount  of  pressure  at  every  point 
of  such  a  line,"  which  appears  to  be  a  description  of  a  con- 
stant pressure-gradient;  compare  also  the  repeated  confu- 
sion of  "circular"  with  curvilinear  motion. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  identify  Swedenborg^s  "cofUh 
tus''  (effort)  with  energy  in  the  modem  sense.  No  objec- 
tion can  be  taken  to  its  implied  spiritual  origin.  The  dis- 
tinguished Alsatian  philosopher,  Gustav  Adolf  Him, 
whose  able  treatise  on  Thermodynamics  gives  him  the  right 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  remarks  that  we  have  no  conception 
of  tfie  nature  of  force,  or  energy,  which  is  not  derived  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  human  will.  ("La  Notion  de  Force 
dans  la  Science  Modeme.") 
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The  description  of  the  third  particle  in  the  "Minor  Princi- 
pia''  admits  a  passage  of  superficial  particles  of  the  first 
sort  down  both  polar  cones  to  the  center  where  they  may 
acctmiulate  with  ai^)arently  very  little  tendenqr  to  return 
into  the  surface,  thereby  endangering  the  perpetuity  of  the 
particle.  The  supposition  is  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
nothing  prevents  the  passage  of  superficial  particles  from 
one  pole  to  the  other  along  a  central  aperture  of  the  vortex- 
ring  by  a  continuous  ^iral  revolution,  a  view  which  was 
taken  later  in  the  larger  work,  and  the  author  says  no  more 
about  a  central  aggregation  in  primary  particles. 

The  "Minor  Principia**  makes  space  at  first  "a  kind  of 
simple  plenum'^  of  particles  of  the  third  kind.  The  device  of 
central  ag^egation  of  primary  particles  by  contraction  of 
the  superficies  and  a  squeezing  out  of  the  actives  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  get  local  accumulations 
of  free  actives  from  which  to  derive  elementary  particles 
of  the  next  higher  order,  and  also  (n.  63)  as  the  origin  of 
the  sun  itself,  but  in  the  final  form  of  the  hypothesis  the 
sun  is  placed  farther  on  in  the  series.  In  this  first  draft 
of  a  cosmical  theory  we  learn  that  "as  to  the  rest  of  the 
stars,  seen  to  maintain  a  fixed  position  in  the  celestial  hemi- 
^ere,  they  seem  to  have  originated  from  the  sun  or  star 
of  our  own  mighty  vortex'* — z  statement  which  demon- 
strates that  at  this  time  the  author  had  a  totally  inadequate 
concq>tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stellar  tmiverse,  and  had 
entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that  our  sun  is  only  a 
minor  one,  lost  among  the  myriads  of  the  starry  host. 
Later,  however,  he  abandons  his  earlier  misapprehen^on 
and  rises  to  a  most  majestic  view  of  the  Millqr  Way  as 
the  "magnetic**  core  of  a  galaxy  of  suns,  and  foresees  that 
there  may  be  other  galaxies  in  endless  progression.  (Princi- 
pia,  part  iii,  chap,  i,  nn.  8  andi  i.) 

The  following  passage  in  the  "Minor  Principia**  (n.  64) 
contains  the  extraordinary  statement  that  one  star  may  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  another,  abstracting  its  active  sub- 
stance by  way  of  the  imagined  polar  flux : 
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If,  theny  one  star  begins  to  increase,  as  stated,  the  attenuated 
Matter,  somewhat  extended,  flows  into  that  greater  source;  and, 
wjhen  this  is  increased,  it  acquires  a  greater  power  of  setting  up 
its  own  gyration,  and  in  this  way  it  deprives  the  neighboring  star 
of  its  supply  of  material,  and,  consequently,  it  will  entirely  perish 
as  a  result  of  the  successive  growth  of  the  nearest  star.  {Op.  cit, 
p.  383*  vol'  "•) 

This  version  of  a  stellar  warfare,  one  star  robbing  another 
of  its  substance  to  be  itself  robbed  in  turn — ^this  teetering  up 
and  down  of  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  majestic 
stability — ^this  conception  of  "the  prince  and  the.  pauper," 
or  a  "struggle  for  existence,"  extended  to  the  very  sources 
of  planetary  welfare,  can  hardly  be  recomniended  to  astrono- 
mers as  a  plausible  reason  for  the  phenomena  of  variaUe 
stars.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is  no  further  trace, 
in  the  work  finally  published  by  Swedenborg  himself,  of  this 
curious  hypothesis  whose  appearance  at  the  present  time  will 
not  increase  Swedenborg's  prestige  as  a  man  of  science. 
The  incident  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  Swedenborg 
was  sufficiently  human  and  fallible  to  make  mistakes.  For- 
tunately, he  was  also  wise  enough  to  recede  from  a  false 
position. 

There  are  a  few  blemishes  which  are  reflections  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  Such  is  his  casual  allusion  to  sun 
spots  as  "erratic  bodies  straying  around  the  sun"  (p.  184, 
vol.  ii).  Scheiner,  who  indq)endently  discovered  the 
spots  on  the  sun  in  161 1,  soon  after  their  first  dicovery  by 
Galileo,  and  also  Pabricius,  imagined  that  they  were  planets 
moving  near  the  sun's  surface;  but  afterwards  yielded  to 
the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Galileo  showing  that  they 
were  spots  on  the  sim.  Swedenborg  appears  to  have  known 
only  of  Scheiner's  earlier  work. 

The  doctrine  that  the  sun  is  a  gigantic  "active"  leads 
oiu-  author  to  the  supposition  of  a  vortex  external  to  the  sun 
and  of  planetary  vortices  which  "float  in  the  vast  solar 
vortex"  and  "follow  the  flow  of  the  particles  and  adapt 
themselves  exactly  to  their  situation."  (Minor  Principia,  n. 
71  >  P-  395 »  vol,  ii.)       This  idea  was  borrowed  from  Des 
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Cartes  and  had  been  already  overthrown  by  Newton.*  Its 
demolition  has  been  completed  by  the  discovery  of  comets 
and  satellites  which  do  not  "follow  the  flow"  of  the  sup- 
posed vortex. 

The  new  science  of  spectroscopy  tells  us  that  there  are 
metallic  atoms  not  merely  in  sun  spots  where  Swedenborg 
places  his  "fourth  finites,"  but  also  everywhere  throughout 
the  glowing  orb.  The  sun's  mean  density  (1.4  times  triat 
of  water  notwithstanding  expansion  by  intense  heat)  implies 
matter  of  a  dense  sort  Hence  the  statement :  "It  is  un- 
doubted that  the  sun  consists  of  extremely  attenuated  mat- 
ter" (Minor  Principia,  n.  63,  p.  381,  vol.  ii),  is  completely 
overthrown,  and  Swedenborg's  undifferentiated  active  par- 
ticles of  the  second  finite,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
most  perfect  similarity,  and  of  which,  together  with  actives 
of  the  first  finites,  he  sa)rs  "the  solar  ocean  seems  to  consist" 
(Principia,  part  i,  chap,  vii,  n.  20,  p.  206,  vol.  i),  precede 
by  several  stages  the  formation  of  metallic  atoms. 

Though  asserting  that  light  is  an  "undulation"  and  at  the 
same  time  a  centrifugal  emission  of  ether  particles,  the 
"Minor  Principia"  (nn.  114,  et  seq.)  does  not  define  the 
motion,  and  the  analogous  statement  does  not  constitute  a 
definite  prediction  of  the  doctrine  held  today.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  much  obscurity  in  respect  to  the 
simpler  phenomena  of  light,  we  find  such  a  brilliant  sug- 
gestion (shall  we  call  it  a  guess,  or  a  flash  of  insight?)  as 
this:  An  undulation  of  small  amount  in  particles  of  the 
electric  medium,  or  ether,  moves  the  interwoven  particles  of 
the  magnetic  aura  to  their  very  cores.  The  mode  of  mo- 
tion is  not  specified  precisely,  though  one  might  infer,  that 
the  magnetic  part  would  be  vortical,  but  the  mere  fact  that 

*It  has  been  said  that  until  some  fifty  years  after  Newton's  time, 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  who  knew  what 
this  great  thinker  was  talking  about.  Our  author  was  not  of  this 
number,  but  possibly  the  circumstance  was  providential,  since  he 
may  have  been  thereby  prevented  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
eujQrmous  prestige  and  authority  of  this  great  master,  and  thus 
saved  from  falling  into  some  of  Newton's  errors. 
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light  is  described  as  an  electro-tnagnetic  movetnent  is  cer- 
tainly extraordinary. 

Besides  this,  Swedenborg  attributes  to  light  a  pressure 
which  has  only  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  discoveries 
of  Ld[)edeff  in  1900,  and  of  Nichols  and  Hull,  but  with  a 
difference.  It  must  not  be  suiq>osed  that  the  light-pressure 
is  from  momenttun  of  the  ether  due  to  the  linear  velocity 
of  its  particles  in  transit;  because  the  unilluminated  ether 
has  no  mass  wherewith  to  obtain  momentum;  but  there  is 
added  to  the  ether  a  temporary  mass  per  tmit  of  volume 
which  is  that  of  the  rotational  oscillation  of  its  particles  in 
which  the  radiant  energy  consists.  This,  as  Maxwell 
demonstrates,  produces  a  feeble  pressure  proportional  to  the 
radiant  intensity.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  minute 
Itmiinous  particles  in  the  tail  of  a  ccmiet  are  pushed  away 
frcMn  the  sun  by  the  pressure  of  the  sun's  rays;  for  although 
Barnard  failed  to  find  any  acceleration  in  the  motion  of 
knots  in  the  tail  of  Morehouse's  comet,  Halley's  comet  has 
given  certain  proof  that  the  acceleration  demanded  by 
theory  exists.  (See  Percival  Lowell,  "Motion  of  Molecules 
in  the  Tail  of  Halley's  Comet"  Lowell  Observatory  Bulle- 
tin, Na  48,  1910.) 

Another  remarkable  approximation  to  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  seen  in  the  figure  as- 
cribed by  Swedenborg  to  an  air  particle,  or  to  what  we 
should  now  call  an  atom.  Enclosed  in  an  excessively  thin 
spherical  shell  of  passive  particles  (which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  are  least  particles  of  positive  dectricity)  derived 
from  the  ether  by  two  successive  modifications,  is  a  volume 
of  actives  (or  as  we  should  now  say  "negative  dectrons") 
together  with  bullae  which  only  differ  from  the  atom  by 
their  snuall  size.  Now  the  denser  radio-active  atoms  are 
found  to  tmdergo  progressive  simplification  through  the 
expulsion  of  heliuxn  atoms  at  high  velocities.  If  it  is  per- 
missible to  suppose  that  the  light  helium  atoms  are  of  rela- 
tively small  size  compared  with  heavy  atoms,  and  that  they 
exist  ahready  formed  within  the  larger  atoms,  Swedenborg's 
internal  bullae  may  be  helium. 
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The  enclosed  actives  are  supposed  to  consist  of  particles 
of  the  magnetic  element  in  spiral  motion.  Here  a  slight 
exception  will  have  to  be  taken  to  the  form  of  the  statexnent, 
because  the  electrons,  which  represent  the  enclosed  active 
element,  revolve  in  circular,  or  elliptical,  and  exactly  timed 
orbits,  whereas  a  spiral  motion  will  give  varjring  frequencies 
in  its  successive  revolutions  with  changing  radius.  The 
orbital  motion  of  the  electrons  must,  it  is  true,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  vortical  flow  of  the  magnetic  element  and 
a  general  magnetic  field.  Apart  frcMn  these  modifica- 
tions which  are  now  seen  to  be  necessary,  the  supposition 
is  in  excellent  agreement  with  recent  discoveries.  Ex- 
cept in  the  atoms  of  magnetic  elements,  the  electrons 
rcvcJve  in  two  groups  with  opposite  vectors,  and  the  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  revolutions  produce  opposing  mag- 
netic fields  which  approximately  annul  each  other;  but  such 
substances  as  iron  and  nickel  have  atoms  in  which  most 
of  the  electrons  revolve  in  the  same  direction.  The  dy- 
namics of  these  opposing  revolutions  await  solution  and 
form  a  problem  of  great  difiiculty,  but  the  existence  of  the 
motions  cannot  be  doubted.  If  the  above  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom  is  a  fact,  we  have  one  more  illustration 
showing  that  every  complete  form  is  a  trine,  the  atoms  in- 
cluding subatoms  (the  imiversally  present  helium),  and 
these  in  turn  conveying  and  convoying  the  electrons — par- 
ticles of  three  different  orders  of  magnitude,  but  all  agreeing 
in  being  electric  and  possessing  mass. 

Swedenborg  supposes  that  his  air  particles  are  elastic 
and  expand  when  pressure  is  removed  in  a  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  possibly  eighteen  to  one.  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  on  this  point.  Elastic  they  must  be,  but  whether 
expansible  through  a  considerable  range  is  doubtful.  Two 
or  more  atoms  unite  to  form  a  molecule  which  occupies  twice 
the  volume  of  a  monatomic  molecule  in  spite  of  complexity. 
We  may  suppose  either  that  the  atoms  are  compressed  on 
entering  a  complex  molecule,  or  else  t|iat  the  surfaces  of  the 
atoms  are  never  in  contact  and  are  relatively  far  apart, 
though  considerably  closer  together  where  many  atoms  unite 
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to  form  one  molecule.  The  last  supposition  agrees  best 
with  mcJecular  analogies,  for  the  dimensions  of  the  mole- 
cule are  quite  constant  and  rarefaction  consists  in  separation 
of  the  molecules  and  increase  of  their  free  path,  but  not  in 
an  expansion  of  each  individual  molecule.  Moreover, 
Swedenborg's  hypothesis  that  the  bullae  increase  under 
pressure  implies  (on  the  asstmiption  that  the  bullae  are  in- 
ternal subatoms  of  helium)  an  alteration  of  atomic  proper- 
ties or  the  production  of  new  atoms,  since  each  expulsion 
of  a  helium  atom  from  one  of  the  radio-active  elements 
is  attended  by  the  formation  of  a  new  element,  while  the 
transformation  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  any  change 
of  pressure  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  our  laboratories. 

Even  more  improbable,  or  rather  impossible,  is  the  odd 
suggestion  that  after  the  last  degree  of  com|>ression  into 
imyielding  spherical  particles,  which  are  those  of  water, 
these  have  been  broken  up  by  still  greater  pressure  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  into  angular  fragments  which  are  the 
least  particles  of  various  mineral  salts.  In  the  face  of  such 
an  astounding  proposition  we  have  to  shake  ourselves  to 
recover  the  recollection  that  this  was  before  the  days  of 
chemistry.  Yet  out  of  this  suggestion  which  today,  in  the 
blaze  of  light  from  chemical  discovery,  would  be  positively 
foolish,  there  emerges  under  Swedenborg's  skilful  manipula- 
tion the  first  rudiments  of  stereochemistry,  and  a  stereo- 
chemical explanation  of  crystalline  forms,  a  skeleton  ready 
to  hand  to  be  infilled  with  living  facts  through  the  enormous 
expansion  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  atoms,  molecules  and 
crystals,  and  by  means  of  the  powerful  polariscopic,  spectro- 
scopic, magnetic,  chemical  and  crystallographic  processes 
which  have  arisen  in  recent  times. 

The  magnetic  flow  is  vortical,  and  not  spherical,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  because 

the  motion  among  the  elementary  particles  not  only  is  propagated 
and  extended  according  to  the  form  and  natural  arrangement  of 
the  parts,  but  it  also  terminates  in  them.  Because  am.ong  the  ele- 
mentary particles,  every  part,  as  wc  have  before  stated,  contributes 
its  share  to  the  moti,(Vi  and  form  of  motion  in  the  volume ;  it  follows 
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that  the  volume  of  the  particles  can  not  be  nnoved,  or  determine  the 
form  of  its  motion,  in  any  other  way  than  the  individual  parts 
allow.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  volume  must  be  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  motion  and  form  of  the  parts.  If  the  elementary 
parts  were  exactly  spherical,  the  motion  would  spread  itself  around 
into  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  describe  perpetual  circumferences 
equidistant  from  the  center.  (Principia,  part  ii,  chap,  i,  n.  3, 
p.  236,  vol.  i.) 

This  passage  indicates  that  the  particles  of  the  tmiversal 
magnetic  aura  were  assumed  to  be  vortices  because  of  the 
sh24>e  of  the  magnetic  frfiantom;  and  the  last  sentence  shows 
why  Swedenborg  modified  his  first  conception  of  the  form 
of  the  ether  particles  and  decided  that  they  must  be  spherical. 
It  was  because  light  is  propagated  in  spherical  waves. 
According  to  the  same  analogy,  since  the  electrons  are  the 
least  portions  of  matter  which  possess  mass,  and  since 
gravitation  is  propagated  spherically,  the  electrons  must  be 
qrfieres-and  the  slight  differential  strain  in  the  aura  passes 
out  equably  in  all  directions  from  their  originating  spherical 
surfaces. 

"The  elementary  particles  are  both  active  and  passive, 
since  they  partake  of  both  principles;  they  are  apt  and 
ready  for  motion;  consequently  if  the  magnetic  par- 
ticle be  free,  they  give  it  an  axillary  motion"  (Principia, 
part  ii,  chap,  i,  n.  11,  p.  247,  vol.  i).  This  reverses  the 
usual  mode  of  lodcing  at  the  matter,  which  is  to  regard  the 
revcJution  of  the  electrons  as  generating  the  magnetic  field, 
or  flow  of  the  magnetic  element ;  but  if  the  perpetual  electric 
revolutions  represent  a  perpetual  influx  of  energy,  it  may  be 
pr<q)er  to  say  that  the  energy  is  received  first  by  the  magnetic 
flux  and  transmitted  thence  to  the  electrons  to  maintain 
their  motion. 

Instead  of  the  exceedingly  artificial  conception  of  "efflu- 
via," or  magnetic  particles  emanating  from  iron  which  are 
coarser  than  the  particles  of  the  magnetic  element  and  in 
which  the  latter  have  bored  holes  by  their  "perpetual  flowand 
reflow"  {Ibid.,  p.  246),  we  are  fortunately  able  to  substi- 
tute the  elegant  mechanism  made  known  through  the  study 
of  the  Zeeman  effect.      The  dfluvia  are  said  to  be  contin- 
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ually  emitted  though  in  no  great  quantity  (/&frf.,  p.  253) 
and  to  flow  around  the  magnet  with  the  magnetic  element 
in  the  figure  of  the  magnetic  phantom,  the  axes  of  the  vor- 
ticles  being  "inflected  in  agreement  with  its  curvature" 
{Ihid.^  p.  252).  It  can  not  be  denied  that  some  material 
emanation  from  the  iron  may  accompany  the  magnetic  flow, 
but  none  has  ever  been  demonstrated. 

Swedenborg,  though*  strongly  influenced  by  the  "fanci- 
ful, arbitrary,  and  really  indefensible,  but  most  ingenious 
the<My  of  Rene  Des  Caxtes,  rejected  the  planetary  capture 
hypothesis  of  the  latter,  and  substituted  the  doctrine  of  the 
rupture  and  expulsion  of  a  cooler  external  shell  by  pressure 
from  within  and  its  coalescence  into  planetary  spheroids 
which  gradually  receded  to  their  present  position.  Omit- 
ting the  idea  of  contrcJ  by  a  vortical  flow  (borrowed  from 
Des  Cartes)  the  supposition  has  much  to  recommend  it 
For  the  crude  notion  of  a  whirling  chaos  of  dust  whose  solid 
particles  have  their  angles  worn  off  by  attrition,  forming 
other  "elements"  composed  of  finer  dust,  which  had  been 
promulgated  by  Des  Cartes,  Swedenborg  substituted  a  vastly 
more  refined  conception  of  matter  as  consisting  of  energy 
and  motion  in  discrete  degrees.  With  Leibnitz  he  asserted 
the  primitive  molten  condition  of  the  earth,  an  idea  which  is 
still  widely  accepted,  and  which  has  indeed  but  one  rival, 
namely,  Chamberlin's  planetesimal  h)rpothesis. 

Of  present-day  hypotheses  of  planetary  development, 
there  are  four  which  have  appealed  to  the  writer  more  or 
less: 

a.  Lockyer's  meteoritic  hypothesis*  which,  as  Sir  George 
Darwin  has  shown,  removes  some  of  the  objections  to  La- 
place's hypothesis. 

b.  Chamberlin's  hypothesisf  of  the  tidal  disruption  of  two 
suns  during  a  close  approach,  the  fragments  being  subse- 
quently gathered  together  "planitesimally." 

*"The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis/'  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S., 
pp.  560.    Macmillan  Co.,  1890. 

f  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  "On  a  Possible  Function  of  Disruptive  Ap- 
proach in  the  Foraiation  of  Meteorites,  Comets  and  Nebulae."  As- 
trophysical  Journal,  vol.  xiv,  p.  17-40,  1901. 
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c,  Very's  hypothesis^  of  the  formation  of  planets  by 
a  series  of  explosive  disruptions  produced  by  disintegration 
of  unstable  atoms. 

d.  Sutherland's  h3rpothesis  that  the  planets  have  originated 
through  the  starting  of  stationary  vibrations  in  a  rotating 
discoidal  swarm  of  meteorites,  so  that  a  definite  number  of 
equal  s^^ents  are  formed  with  radii  of  the  equatorial  rim 
as  nodes. 

Chamberlin's  is  an  attractive  hypothesis,  but  is  open  to 
some  objections,  since  (i)  though  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
absolutely  as  to  the  density  of  stellar  crowding,  and  though 
the  star  density  in  the  Milky  Way  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  sun's  neighborhood,  probabilities  are  rather  against 
so  close  an  approach  of  two  stars  as  is  required  to  accom- 
plished the  result — at  least  it  should  be  a  rare  event.  (2)  The 
spiral  nebulae,  to  which  appeal  is  made  as  illustrations  of  the 
process,  are  quite  beside  the  mark.  They  are  on  an  enor- 
mously larger  scale  and  must  represent  an  entirely  different 
phenomenon.  (3)  The  hypothesis  contains  no  suggestion 
of  any  way  by  which  the  harmonic  relations  in  the  planetary 
distances  and  revolutions  could  have  been  brought  about, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  complete  irregularity  is  what  might  be 
anticipated  instead  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bode's  law.  (4) 
The  Chamberlin  hypothesis  seems  to  require  the  existence 
of  a  large  number  of  "dead"  suns,  if  production  of  planets 
is  to  be  a  common  occurrence,  for  the  need  of  greater 
crowding  than  appears  among  the  lucid  stars  is  obvious. 
The  dead  sims  are  supposed  to  either  collide  or  suffer,  dis- 
ruption and  development  of  intense  heat  on  their  near  ap- 
proach to  each  other.  The  supposition  is  objectionable 
because  the  number  of  luminous  stars  in  the  Galaxy  is  al- 
ready great  enough  to  accotmt  for  observed  stellar  motions 
through  the  action  of  mutual  gravitation.*      A  notable  in- 

JF.  W.  Very.  "A  Cosmic  Cycle."  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Scr.  4,  vol.  xiii,  p.  47-S8;  p.  97-114;  P.  185-196.  1902.  A  French 
translation  appeared  in  Ciel  et  Terra,  23  Annee,  Nos.  i,  S,  6,  9, 
and  10,  1902. 

*Sec  F.  W.  Wry,  "Stellar  Revolutions  within  the  Galaxy." 
American  Journal  of  Science,  scr.  4,  vol.  xvi,  p.  127,  1903. 
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crease  in  the  number  by  the  addition  of  numerous  invisiUe 
dead  suns  would  require  velocities  in  excess  of  those  ob- 
served. 

Lockyer's  hypothesis  seems  to  the  writer  to  have  much  in 
its  favor  as  an  explanation  of  the  primal  stages  of  a  new 
sun,  but  it  has  nothing  to  offer  which  is  satisfactory  in 
relation  to  Bode's  law. 

The  unsatisfactory  agreement  of  previous  explanations 
with  astronomical  data  led  to  the  third  suggestion  by  the 
present  writer.  The  objection  that  such  a  thing  as  atomic 
disintegration  was  unknown  was  immediately  urged,  but 
was  quickly  removed  through  the  discovery  of  the  breaking 
up  of  raditun  with  enormous  evolution  of  heat,  far  exceed- 
ing that  by  any  other  known  process.  Since  helium  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  radio-active  and 
unstable  elements,  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  helium 
in  actively  developing  stars  is  favorable  to  the  doctrine. 
The  process,  instead  of  being  a  very  rare  one,  should  be  an 
inevitable  stage  in  the  development  of  every  star.  The 
hypothesis  indicates  the  probability  of  successive  recurrent 
episodes  r^ulated  by  alternating  processes  which  account 
for  Bode's  law.  Equally  with  Swedenborg's  hypothesis 
this  explosive  explanation  predicts  "a  long-drawn-out  spiral 
trajectory  [from  the  compounding  of  repulsive  and  circula- 
tory forces],  leading  to  an  ultimate  nearly  circular  orbit." 
(F.  W.  Very.  "A  Cosmic  Cycle."  American  Journal  of 
Science,  scr.  4,  vol.  xiii,  p.  no,  1902.) 

The  hypothesis  of  William  Sutherland  {Astrophysical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  251,  191 1)  assumes  a  collapsing 
and  rotating  meteor  swarm  of  spheroidal  shape  which  sub- 
sequently develops  into  a  disk,  because  rotation  prevents 
collapse  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  Through  the  collision 
of  two  oppositely  revolving  meteorites  of  equal  mass  and 
velocity,  a  body  of  zero  velocity  and  a  radial  fall  towards 
the  center  of  the  swarm  must  sometimes  occur. 

We  may  designate  this  radial  path  as  a  spiral  of  zero  spiralitjr, 
and  the  circular  path  as  one  of  infinite  spirality.    We  sec  that  the 
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radially  falling  body  will  get  circular  motion  imparted  to  it  by 
ccrflision,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  an  average  i>ath  between  circular 
and  radial,  namely,  a  spiral  of  finite  spirality.    {Op,  cit.,  p.  254.) 

Through  gravitational  attraction  "the  spiral  tracks  co- 
alesce into  fewer  ones  of  higher  meteoritic  concentration." 
It  is  surmised  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  tracks  to  two  which  are  symmetrically  dis- 
posed, but  no  reason  is  assigned  for  the  reduction  to  only 
two.  Swedenborg's  assignment  of  polarity  to  elementary 
particles  and  to  stellar  orbs  may  be  invcJced  to  accotmt  for 
the  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  magnetically  contrdlled 
stream-line  in  which  individual  axes  are  parallel  to  a  spiral 
which  is  a  function  of  the  cube  of  the  distance ;  in  fact  the 
exhibition  of  this  function  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  controlling  force  is  magnetic 

Given  the  discoidal  swarm  and  its  spiral  core,  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  disk  by  imposition  of  a  stationary  vibra- 
tion breaks  up  the  included  spiral  as  well  into  parts  which 
are  finally  left  to  revolve  in  nearly  circular  paths  whose  in- 
tervals are  related  according  to  successive  radii  separated 
by  angle  tf  in  a  logarithmic  spiral.  Applying  the  theory 
to  a  nebula  in  which'  stars  take  the  place  of  meteorites  in  an 
arrangement  on  a  much  grander  scale,  the  nebula  Messier 
100  Comae  gives 
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The  law  of  Titius,  commonly  known  as  Bode's  law,  may 
be  explained  as  a  special  case  of  this  process;  but  the  cause 
of  the  assumed  stationary  vibration  remains  undetected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  contracting  assemblages  which  are 
alone  considered,  there  are  also  expanding  and  dispersing 
throngs. 

Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  universe  of  stellar  systems, 
though  it  has  occasionally  received  doubtful  commendation 
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by  a  very  few  astronomers  as  a  possibility,  rather  than  a 
probability,  and  though  the  conception  has  been  clothed  in 
glowing  rhetoric  by  the  poetic  fancy  of  John  Paul  Richter, 
is  still  practically  rejected  by  science.  One  of  the  most 
recent  treatises  on  astroncany  ignores  Swedenborg  so  com- 
pletely as  to  speak  of  "one  feature  that  is  common  to  all 
theories  of  the  Universe,  that  it  is  greatest  and  richest 
and  most  extended  in  the  Galactic  plane."* 

The  human  mind  has  ever  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
either  the  majesty  of  the  infinitude  of  God  or  the  greatness 
of  His  works.  "The  world"  to  the  ancient  Greeks  was  a 
little  comer  of  southeastern  Europe,  The  knowledge 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  once  had  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  solar  system  was  so  far  lost  that  shortly  before  the 
Christian  Era,  the  Greek  geographers  had  to  begin  all  over 
again  by  estimating  the  size  of  the  earth  in  the  crudest 
manner.  Later,  the  Copemican  theory  was  fought  because 
it  demanded  that  the  stars  must  be  at  distances  inconceiv- 
ably great;  and  today,  when  asked  to  step  outside  our 
Galaxy  of  stars,  the  modem  astronomer  demurs  that  the 
"Universe"  is  identical  with  the  Galaxy.  Even  so  highly 
imaginative  an  astronomer  as  M.  Henri  Poincar6  (in  a  letter 
to  the  writer)  declined  to  take  this  step. 

The  opinion  of  the  English  philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  the  nebulae  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Galaxy,  has  tm- 
doubtedly  retarded  the  acceptance  of  the  true  doctrine. 

♦"Astrpnomy/'  by  Arthur  Hinks,  M.  A.,  Chief  Assistant,  Cam- 
bridge Observatory,  191 1  (p.  222).  The  writer  of  the  present 
notice,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociati,on  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1909,  demonstrated 
that  the  white  nebulae  are  galaxies  at  a  distance  immensely  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  stars  composing  our  Milky  Way.  A  portion  of 
this  evidence  has  since  been  published  in  the  following  papers: 
"Arc  the  White  Nebulae  Galaxies?"  Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
n.  4536,  Band  189,  s.  44i-4S4>  November  191 1.  "On  Stellar  and 
Nebular  Distances."  Knowledge,  vol.  xxxv,  n.  530  (September, 
1912)  pp.  329-332;  and  n.  531  (October,  1912)  pp.  373*376.  "What 
becomes  of  the  Light  of  the  Stars?"  Poplar  Science  Afonthly, 
vol.  Ixxxii,  pp.  289-306,  March,  1913. 
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His  argument  was  that  "the  stars  and  the  nebulae,  just  be- 
cause they  seem  to  avoid  one  another,  must  for  that  very 
reason  be  opposite  parts  of  one  system."  I  quote  again 
from  the  recent  work  just  cited  as  fairly  representing  cur- 
rent opinion.  In  fact  Mr.  Hinks,  though  admitting  that 
"the  immense  growth  of  our  knowledge  since  Herbert 
Spencer's  day  may  have  undermined  the  foundation  of  his 
argument"  (Op.  cit,  p.  225),  and  though  recognizing  that 
"the  older  views  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  white  nebulae 
require  very  considerable  modification"  (p.  227),  still  ad- 
heres to  what  is  essentially  the  same  scheme.* 

Similarly,  what  has  been  called  the  "grindstone"  theory 
of  the  tmiverse  (dating  from  the  star  gages  of  Sir  William 
Herschel),  though  obviously  irrational,  continues  to  have 
apologists.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  Professor  G.  C. 
Comstodc,  who  explains  that  the  stars  are  not  really  con- 
fined to  such  an  artificial  distribution  as  that  of  a  disk-like 
segregation  indefinitely  extended  within  limited  distances 
on  either  side  of  an  indefinite  plane,  but  that  we  see  farth- 
est in  the  direction  of  the  edges  of  the  disk,  because  a  certain 
r^on  comprised  between  parallel  planes  is  comparatively 
free  from  absorbent  dust.t  The  existence  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds  requires  explanation  on  this,  as  on  any  other  assump- 
tion. These  unique  objects  are  a  perpetual  challenge  to 
all  artificial  schemes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fit  admirably 
into  the  supposition  that  these  are  satellites  of  our 
Galaxy,  just  as  Messier  32  and  N.  G.  C.  205,  by  their  vicin- 
ity to  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  suggest  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  may  be  satellites. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  diversity  of  the  sidereal  systen*,  a 

♦"The  near  equality  of  brightness  of  the  Milky  Way  all  round 
its  circumference  seems  to  assure  us  that  we  are  situated  some- 
where toward  the  center  of  the  visible  universe."  (Op.  cit,  p. 
238.)  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  innumerable  galaxies, 
this  inference  loses  its  significance. 

f  For  a  critical  examination  of  this  and  .other  hypotheses,  see 
my  paper  already  mentioned,  "What  becomes  of  the  Light  of  the 
Stars?" 
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principle  of  association  runs  through  it  all.  There  are 
relationships,  resemblances,  connectives,  intermediate  and 
transitional  forms  which,  with  the  great  fact  of  identity  of 
substance  and  universality  of  law  to  its  remotest  bounds, 
binds  the  physical  universe  together  into  a  consistent  whole. 

In  one  respect  there  has  been  a  very  notable  advance 
towards  the  position  which  Swedenborg  so  long  occupied 
alone  in  r^;ard  to  the  habitability  of  worlds.  Misappre- 
hensions in  regard  to  the  habitability  of  other  worlds  than 
oiu-s  have  not  been  wanting  among  scientific  theorists  who 
ought  to  know  better.  Beings  constituted  precisely  like 
man  and  the  animals  of  this  earth,  would  indeed  most  likely 
be  tmable  to  exist  under  the  conditions  on  some  of  the  plan- 
ets in  our  solar  s)rstem;  but  evolution,  which  modifies  the 
bodies  of  animals  slowly  through  ages  of  changing  climate 
and  many  variations  of  physical  factors,  is  competent  to 
take  care  of  such  vicissitudes;  and  natural  selection  con- 
trols these  bodily  adaptations  automatically. 

Moreover,  although  the  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays 
diminishes  as  the  inverse  square  of  a  planet's  distance,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  over  six  thousand  to  one  between  Mercury 
and  Neptune,  the  heat-retaining  power  of  the  planetary 
atmospheres  varies  through  as  wide  a  range,  so  that  the 
planet  Neptune  by  reason  of  the  known  extraordinary  in- 
tensity of  the  absorption  bands  in  its  spectrum  and  their 
progressive  strengthening  for  the  longer  waves,*  may  con- 
ceivably have  a  warmer  climate  than  the  earth.f  Further 
prognostication  than  this  in  the  absence  of  exact  data  is 
futile ;  but  enough  is  known  to  confirm  the  possibility  of  life 
under  most  diverse  conditions. 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  Whewell  wrote  a  book  claiming 
to  demonstrate  scientifically  that  the  other  planets  are  un- 
inhabitable.     Our  latest  science,  again  allowing  Mr.  Hinks 

*See  V.  M.  Slipher,  "The  Spectra  of  the  Major  Planets.** 
Lowell  Observatory  Bulletin,  No.  42. 

tSee  F.  W.  Very,  "The  Greenhouse  Theory  and  Planetary 
Temperatures."  Philosophical  Magazine,  ser.  6,  vol.  xvi,  p.  478, 
1908. 
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to  speak  for  it,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  reverse  this  un- 
favorable decision.  "There  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  asserting  that  modem  astronomy  assures  us  we  occupy 
a  particularly  favorable,  perhaps  a  unique  position ;  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  an  excuse  for  concluding  that  our  own 
earth,  owing  to  that  imique  position,  may  very  probably  be 
the  only  abode  of  life."  {Op.  cit.,  p.  238.)  At  last, 
science  is  ready  to  accept  Swedenborg's  statement  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited  earths. 

Swedenborg  taught  that  the  ether  is  devoid  of  gravita- 
tional attraction,  as  explicitly  stated  in  "The  Worship  and 
Love  of  God,"  and  that  it  forms  shells  which  are  attached 
to  the  planets  and  move  with  them ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  conceived  that  the  ether  has  a  species  of  viscosity, 
since  it  could  not  adhere  to  the  planets  through  any  pressiwe 
of  gravity. 

The  doctrine  of  successive  media,  or  discrete  degrees  of 
substance,  has  never  been  accepted  in  science,  although  there 
are  many  indications  of  its  truth.  A  partial  exception 
should  perhaps  be  made  in  respect  to  the  ether  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  distinct  from  matter.  In  Sweden- 
borg's  view,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ether  is  not  a  continuous 
medium,  as  in  a  still  debated  hypothesis,  but  is  a  structure 
in  an  antecedent  medium,  as  yet  scarcely  even  hinted  at  in 
science.  It  would  be  possible  with  a  very  little  alteration  of 
the  converging  doctrines  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
Swedenborg  and  recent  science.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
which  excludes  the  other,  but  a  strong  affinity  which  needs 
only  urging  and  further  work,  both  mathematical  and  ex- 
perimental, to  become  fruitful. 

For  example,  Swedenborg  postulates  an  ether  particle  as 
expanded  to  its  utmost  limits.  With  any  further  expan- 
sion the  ether  particle  would  burst  and  become  merged  in 
its  antecedent  medium,  out  of  which  it  has  been  structurally 
differentiated.  He  then  assumes  that  matter  in  its  next 
degree  is  formed  by  a  condensation  of  the  ether.  Now  if, 
instead  of  this,  we  suppose  that  matter  is  formed  from 
ether  by  the  impressing  of  a  rotation  upon  its  particles,  the 
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distinction  between  matter  and  the  ether  becomes  one  of  lim- 
itation of  another  sort.  For,  whereas  the  ether  partide  is 
entirely  free  to  take  up  any  mode  of  vibration,  being  in 
this  respect  unconditioned  save  in  having  a  limiting  surface, 
the  permanent  impress  of  rotation  upon  this  entity  gives 
directional  obstruction  to  all  change  that  is  not  related  to 
the  rotational  movement.  The  ether  particles  can  receive 
reciprocating  rotations  of  dimensions  suited  to  their  ^ze, 
and  thus  pass  out  into  light  waves,  thereby  accepting  tenw 
porarily  a  mode  of  motion  which  is  related  to  that  of  matter. 
Illuminated  ether  contains  energy  and  momentum  whidi 
may  be  transferred.  It  can  press  upon  minute  material 
particles  and  set  them  in  motion.  Temporarily,  the  illu- 
minated ether  possesses  mass;  but  the  reciprocations  are 
mutually  balanced,  and  their  energy  may  eidier  be  handed 
on  to  other  portions  of  ether,  or  absorbed  by  electrons, 
leaving  the  primarily  moved  particles  quiescent  as  before, 
and  ready  for  new  experiences  of  the  same  sort  By 
"quiescence"  here  is  not  meant  a  state  of  absolute  rest, 
for  the  ether  particle  is  the  seat  of  most  intense  internal 
activity  of  its  own  tmtransferable  sort,  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  illimitable  energy ;  but  the  unilluminated  ether  must 
be  free  from  those  modes  of  motion  which  constitute  light 
and  its  final  outcome,  matter. 

The  first  beginning  of  a  formative  mode  of  motion  in  the 
ether  is  luminous.  We  may  suppose  that  the  final  ultima- 
tion  of  ethereal  movement  in  free  space  is  the  electron,  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  electric  vortex-corpuscle  (see  F.  W. 
Very,  "The  Conservation  of  Mass  and  the  Passing  of 
Matter,"  Science,  N.  S.,  voL  xxx,  pp.  491-496,  October  8, 
1909;  and  "What  becomes  of  the  Light  of  the  Stars?" 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  previously  referred  to^  voL 
Ixxxii,  p.  289,  March,  1913). 

Shortly  Siittr  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  vortex 
theory  of  elementary  particles,  which  had  slumbered  un- 
noticed in  Swedenborg's  pages,  was  for  a  time  resuscitated. 
New  forms  of  vortex  motion  were  imagined,  differing  from 
Swedenborg's,  and  possibly  in  this  respect  improvements 
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on  his.  Some  of  these  new  forms  can  be  compared  ex- 
perimentally with  the  coarser  vortical  forms  which  occur 
in  fluids,  and  the  comparisons  are  highly  suggestive,  even 
though  nothing  positively  demonstrative  has  been  discov- 
ered. The  names  of  La  Grange  and  Stokes,  who  had  pre- 
viously laid  a  foundation  for  the  theory,  and  e^)ecially  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  Professor  Helmholtz,  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  and 
Professor  W.  M.  Hides  will  always  be  associated  with  this 
brilliant  chapter  in  theoretical  physics;  but  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  hypothesis  of  the  "vortex  atom"  is  in  abeyance,  its 
theory  is  neglected,  possibly  on  account  of  its  enormous 
mathematical  difficulty,  and  apparently  the  supposition  has 
been  laid  on  the  shelf;  but  the  writer  can  not  tiiink  that  it 
will  remain  there  permanently,  and  he  looks  for  new  dis- 
coveries which  will  rehabilitate  the  doctrine  in  some  nwii- 
fied  form,  and  bring  it  to  the  foremost  place  in  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  physics. 

The  interpenetration  of  different  orders  of  material  ex- 
istence is  one  of  Swedenborg's  characteristic  doctrines. 
Each  element,  or  atmosphere,  is  formed  out  of  an  antecedent 
one  and  includes  it  and  all  its  properties  as  a  substratum 
or  fotmdaticm  for  every  new  differentiation.  Thus  the 
whole  universe  is  a  complex  of  interlacing  forms,  or  rather, 
as  Swedenborg  puts  it,  there  are  successive  orders  of  forms. 
The  lowest  angular  or  crystalline  form  is  the  most  limited, 
or  the  least  free  to  move.  With  the  putting  off  of  limita- 
tions, new  freedoms  are  obtained,  wider  relationships  are 
entered  into,  greater  power  is  manifested,  and  finally,  in 
the  supreme  natural  form  an  order  is  reached  which  is  so 
universal  that  it  is  an  image  of  the  spiritual,  exhibiting 
wisdom  and  forethought  which  would  be  inconceivable  if 
there  were  not,  back  of  the  natural,  spiritual  forces  and 
media  of  communication  with  the  highest  sotu-ce  in  the 
Divine. 

Before  closing,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  distinctive 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  whole  of  the  "Principia,*' 
and  gives  it  a  unique  position  in  the  literature  of  science. 

Other  philosophies  start  in  things,  grope  blindly  in  the 
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dark  and  stumble  along  towards  a  faint  light  dimjy  per- 
ceived in  the  distance.  Swedenborg's  philosophy  b^ns 
by  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  p4acing  God 
at  the  center,  it  illumines  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  created 
universe  with  a  flood  of  light.  By  following  the  thread 
of  a  continuous  rational  principle,  our  philosopher  safely 
penetrates  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  of  nature.  Reason 
is  always  placed  first,  "geometry"  [mathematics]  and  ex- 
perience follow  after  and  confirm  the  deductions  of  reason. 
Great  discoveries  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  "experi- 
mental" method,  and  much  can  be  surmised  by  one  who 
walks  with  his  eyes  open;  but  the  most  potent  means  for 
opening  the  eyes  is  a  rational  hypothesis.  This  directs 
its  possessor  to  seize  upon  the  faintest  indications  of  phe- 
nomena which  would  remain  imobserved  by  any  but  the 
possessor  of  the  secret  clue.  Probably  if  the  whole  truth  were 
known,  all  great  discoveries  would  be  found  to  have  been 
made  by  those  who  were  led,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, by  an  idea. 

To  illustrate:  Swedenborg  assumes  the  immanence  of 
God.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  recognize,  two  himdred 
years  before  the  doctrine  was  accepted  by  science,  the  su- 
preme position  •of  energy  in  the  physical  universe,  and  to 
see  in  it  the  origin  of  all  things  in  nature,  including  matter. 
Because  God  is  infinite  and  all  powerful,  his  vicegerent  in 
the  physical  universe,  which  is  energy,  is  indestructible  by 
any  finite  agency.  Man  by  his  efforts  may  vary  its  modes. 
He  can  not  touch  its  essence. 

Recognizing  that  all  things  are  connected  with  God  and 
subsist  from  Him,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  nothing 
exists  by  and  for  itself  alone,  but  that  all  things  are  con- 
nected together  and  interpenetrate.  The  mass  of  a  body 
is  not  a  quantity  confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  space,  but 
is  dependent  upon  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  surroimding 
medium.  So  of  all  other  forces,  including  those  of  mind. 
They  emanate  in  spheres,  proceed  through  media  or  at- 
mospheres, coalesce  or  antagonize  far  from  their  sources, 
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and  are  only  limited  as  to  space  and  time  in  the  sense  that 
the  human  mind  can  not  follow  their  ramifications.  Swe- 
denborg's  doctrine  of  forms  is  the  most  inexhaustible  and 
inclusive  that  has  ever  been  propounded.  That  it  should 
remain  today  practically  unknown  is  a  reproach  to  philoso- 
fhy,  if  not  to  science.  Philosophers  are  supposed  to  ap- 
prehend nmny  things  which  are  not  yet  ready  for  scientific 
demonstration,  )ret,  strange  to  say,  Swedenborg  is  hardly 
recognized  by  the  "philosophers"  as  one  of  them,  and  it 
remains  for  the  scientists  to  discover  him.  This  they  are  be- 
ginning to  do  sporadically,  and  as  the  pressure  of  facts  im- 
explained  and  inexplicable,  save  on  his  theories,  increases, 
they  will  do  so  more  and  niore.  The  selection  of  a  dis- 
sertation on  some  of  Swedenborg's  brain-theories  by  Dr. 
Martin  Ramstrom*  to  commemorate  the  two  himdredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  at  Upsala  by  Swdenborg,  Linne,  Ihre,  Celsius 
and  others  shows  that  Sweden  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the 
merits  of  these  epochal  contributions  to  science. 

Swedenborg's  method  has  been  called  peculiar.  It  is 
indeed  a  new  departure  in  science;  but  the  method  originated 
in  a  greater  than  Swedenborg.  '•Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  .  .  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you," 
sa)rs  the  voice  of  Jesus.  It  was  new  in  science  to  begin 
with  the  acknowledgement  of  God,  and  from  this  as  a  center 
to  deduce  the  principles  of  natural  science.  Henceforth 
religion  and  science  are  to  be  one.  The  conflict  of  the 
ages  is  ended. 

The  "Principia"  teaches  that,  in  penetrating  into  interior 
or  antecedent  phases  of  cosmic  phenomena,  motions  of  a 
more  complex  kind  are  encountered  at  each  step,  or  discrete 
d^^ee,  of  substance.  Thus  light  and  electricity  are  both 
assigned  to  the  ether  which  is  a  corpuscular  structure  ex- 
isting in  an  antecedent  medium,  the  aura.  The  latter  is 
discrete  from  the  ether,  and  its  motions  are  of  a  higher 

♦"Emanuel  Swedenborgfs  Investigations  in  National  Science 
and  the  Basis  for  his  Statements  Concerning  the  Functions  of  the 
Brain,"  by  Martin  Ramstrom.  59  pp.,  4  to.  University  of  Upsala. 
1910. 
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order.  A  rectilinear  motion  of  an  ether  particle  [we  should 
now  say  of  a  modi/ied  ether  particle,  or  electron]  constitut- 
ing a  transference  of  electricity  [which  would  now  be  called 
an  element  of  electric  current],  and  a  combined  oscillation 
and  rectilinear  propagation  of  an  ether  particle  forming  a 
luminous  impulse,  are  each  accompanied  by  a  vortical,  or 
more  intricate  movement  of  the  magnetic  aura;  which  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ethereal  movement,  although 
remaining  its  invariable  concomitant  The  invariability  of 
the  connection  is  asserted  in  the  now  universally  adopted 
term  "electro  magnetic"  which  is  used  whenever  a  omiplete 
presentation  of  lununous  or  electric  phenomena  is  desired. 
It  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  fundamental  position 
of  energy,  that  back  of  the  aura  lies  yet  another  atmosphere 
with  a  new  d^free  of  freedom  whose  aspirations  constitute 
vital  activity.  Spiritual  life  demands  still  other  atmos- 
pheres, each  more  complex  or  more  imiversal ;  for  each  new 
departure  of  ascent  ap{H'oaches  nearer  to  the  source  of 
power,  and  the  inner  degrees  include  the  ultimate  produc- 
tion of  the  outer  as  a  part  of  their  potency. 

When  kinetic  energy  is  imparted  from  one  portion  of 
matter  to  another  (or  acts  from  the  outside),  it  is  shared 
eqtially  between  the  giving  body  and  the  surrounding  me- 
dium in  the  beginning,  and  the  moving  mass  can  in  no  case 
transfer  more  than  its  own  share  of  the  kinetic  enei^  (= 
1/2  X  ni  V*).  But  a  luminous  sunbeam  transfers  all  of  its 
radiant  energy  (=  m  v*)  to  a  perfect  absorbent,  and  with- 
holds none.*  Swedenborg  seldom  treats  of  this  obvious 
kinetic  energy  with  which  the  engineer  is  concerned,  but 
his  conatus  is  the  immensely  more  powerful  energy  of 
formation  of  the  elements — ^the  power  concealed  within  the 

♦As  is  well  known,  light  is  never  permanently  potential  energy, 
but  exists  alternately  in  the  potential  and  the  kinetic  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  two  material  particles  approach  each  other 
under  the  pull  of  gravitational  force,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
sum  of  their  combined  kinetic  energies  which  is  equal  to  pne  half 
of  the  decrease  of  potential  energy.  The  other  half  remains  in 
the  gravitational  field  as  an  internal  distortion  of  the  aura  in- 
volving a  redistribution  of  its  potential  energy. 
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atoms  which  has  at  last  been  recognized  by  science  through 
the  discovery  by  P.  Curie  and  Laborde  in  1903  that  the 
atomic  disintegration  of  radium  produces  a  continual  evo- 
lution of  heat,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  pure  radium  can 
raise  its  own  weight  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boil- 
ing point  in  an  hour.  This  energy,  though  not  absolutely 
inexhaustible,  is  of  such  extraordinary  endurance  and  po- 
tency that  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  Divine  source  of 
power,  and  with  Swedenborg  we  can  say  that  in  her  in- 
most hidden  chambers  nature  touches  the  Infinite. 

Swedenborg's  initial  motions  are  characterized  as  essen- 
tially reciprocating  and  perpetually  circular  or  vortical.  It 
is  only  when  motion  is  far  removed  from  its  source  in  crea- 
tive influx  that  it  seems  independent,  and  comes  under  the 
ai^rent  law  that  "all  motion  is  rectilinear  unless  deviated 
by  some  force."  But  the  deviating  force  is  almost  always 
present,  so  that  rectilinear  motion  is  hard  to  And.  C3rcles, 
entropies,  closed  lines  of  force  are  the  rule  in  nature,  and 
science  has  confirmed  the  perpetual  circulation  within  the 
atom. 

A  higher  or  more  complex  form  than  the  vortical  is 
scarcely  conceivable  in  the  particles  of  a  natural  atmosphere. 
Yet  there  are  wonderful  adaptations  and  preservations  in 
nature  which  Swedenborg  assigns  to  a  higher  form  than  the 
vortical.  The  form  above  the  vortical  is  described  in  "The 
Worship  and  Love  of  God"  (p.  18)  as  "perpetually  vorti- 
cal." It  is  the  form  from  which  "those  faculties  and  vir- 
tues result  by  virtue  whereof  one  thing  regards  another  as 
itself."  The  forms  above  nature  being  "perpetually  celes- 
tial or  spiritual"  (Ibid,,  p.  42),  contain  "nothing  but  what 
is  infinite,  flowing  from  the  irradiation  of  the  Sun  of  life 
itself,  as  the  other  forms  flow  from  the  irradiation  of  the 
sun  of  the  wwld."  The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  very 
general,  but  without  wishing  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  it, 
the  meaning  seems  to  the  writer  in  harmony  with  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  out  of  light  which  he  has  tried  to  formulate. 
For  the  hypothetical  primitive  medium  of  moving  points 
considered  as  a  figure  in  space,  we  have  our  author's  own 
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example  guiding  us  to  the  substitution  of  the  later  concep- 
tion of  spiritual  atmospheres,  corresponding  to  those  of 
nature  and  connected  with  them  interiorly  through  a  causa- 
tive relation,  but  not  existing  in  space  of  three  dimensions 
as  distinct  gecwnetrical  structtwes.  We  have  seen  that  there 
is  evidence  of  an  atmosphere  in  nature  which  is  more  uni- 
versal than  the  ether.  Vitalizing  energy  is  connected  with 
this  magnetic  element  as  the  soul  with  its  body.  If  a  more 
literally  spatial  conception  of  energy  is  demanded,  it  seems 
proper  to  regard  it  as  intermediate  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  natural  worlds,  and  as  entering  into  nature  through 
vitalizing  centers.  Or  we  may  ascribe  to  that  which  is 
antecedent  to  the  aura  a  purely  spiritual  and  essentially  hu- 
man form,  and  may  conceive  this  form  as  energizing  matter 
and  as  entering  into  matter  by  spiritual  influx,  but  not  as 
possessing  a  spatial  extension  of  its  own. 

As  a  single  consistent  theory  of  creation,  the  "Principia" 
is  not  entirely  successful.  Its  value  is  rather  as  an  exanq>le 
of  high  thinking  and  as  a  mine  of  useful  sug^[estions. 
Moreover,  as  Swedenborg  learned  later,  creation  is  from 
the  spiritual  sun  and  can  not  be  comprehended  from  merely 
natural  experience.  Nor  are  the  laws  of  nature  to  be 
found  by  deductive  reasoning,  for  the  palimpsest  of  nature 
has  many  erasures. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  even  while 
writing  the  "Principia/'  Swedenborg  was  striving  towards 
spiritual  conceptions  which  are  imperfectly  realized  in  na- 
ture, because  the  natural  matrix  is  inadequate.  As  Profes- 
sor Sir  William  F.  Barrett  says  in  his  Foreword :  "he  be- 
comes almost  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  spiral  motion."  The 
reason  for  this  prepossession  for  the  spiral  is  probably  be- 
cause Swedenborg  was  already  reaching  out  towards  spirit- 
ual causes,  for  it  now  appears  from  the  representation  of 
the  laws  of  spiritual  life  by  mathematical  equations  that 
these  require  the  use  of  spirals,  as  if  to  denote  the  infinite 
variety  of  Divine  influx;  but  nature  is  more  circumscribed 
and  tends  to  single-valued  orbital  revolutions  with  only 
trifling  variations. 
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Summary 

Swedenborg  derives  all  creation  by  successive  finitings 
from  the  most  imiversal  "proceeding  Divine/'  a  term  which 
perhaps  might  be  paraphrased  as  a  universal  emanation  from 
the  Soul  of  the  universe.  In  its  final  complete  presentation 
in  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom/'  his  philosophy  predicates 
three  distinct  orders  of  being,  namely,  a  Divine  world  which 
is  above  finite  comprehension,  a  spiritual  world,  and  a  nat- 
ural world.  The  world  of  nature,  as  it  is  considered  in  the 
"Principia,"  begins  in  a  imiversal  medium,  or  atmosphere, 
composed  of  innumerable  centers  of  conatus,  a  term  which 
appears  to  convey  substantially  the  same  meaning  as  the 
modem  concept  of  energy,  but  with  this  distinction : — ^The 
source  of  conatus  is  a  continuous  influx  of  spirit.  A  per- 
petual inspiration  and  exhalation  of  the  spiritual  atmos- 
pheres is  everywhere  going  on  in  the  inmost  structures  of 
matter  whereby  they  are  sustained.  The  heart-throb  of 
nature  pulsates  with  Divine  creative  energy,  guarded  like 
our  own  heart-beat  by  a  Providence  that  never  sleeps.  "Be- 
hold he  that  watcheth  over  Israel  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps." 

The  more  elevated  the  medium  in  the  creative  series,  or 
the  nearer  the  ai^roach  of  least  forms  to  their  infinite 
Source,  the  more  powerful  and  tiie  more  nearly  instanta- 
neous do  the  manifestations  of  energy  become.  For  in 
the  spiritual  world,  time  and  space  as  we  know  them  are 
not;  and  the  centers  of  energy,  though  situated  in  space, 
derive  their  energy  from  pure  spirit  which  is  not  circum- 
scribed by  space.  Thus  gravitation  which  acts  to  the  re- 
motest boimds  of  the  natural  universe  with  a  speed  so  nearly 
instantaneous  that  we  have  no  means  of  meastu-ing  it,  and 
which  is  beyond  the  control  of  any  but  the  higher  orders 
of  spiritual  intelligence,  is  of  all  natural  forces  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the.  spiritual  source.  Yet  it  is  a 
property  of  the  lowest  forms  in  the  natural  world,  remind- 
ing us  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  directly  innervated  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  brain. 

The  brain  of  man,  in  some  of  its  interior  workings,  is 
able  to  take  hold  of  the  universal  aura  and  affect  other  hu- 
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man  beings  by  a  sphere  of  natural  thought  whose  radiations, 
like  those  of  gravitation,  may  be  felt  even  to  the  antipodes. 
The  spirally  interwoven  least  fibers  of  the  brain's  cortical 
glands  are  formed  for  the  reception  of  this  aural  flow. 

Out  of  the  universal  medium,  a  structure  is  produced  by 
means  of  motion  proceeding  to  limits.  This  structure  con- 
sists of  least  forms  which  are  also  most  perfect,  or  uniform, 
and  which,  being  actuated  by  the  energy  within  them,  pro- 
duce finites  of  a  second  order,  which  may  again  enter  into 
activity  of  a  lower  degree,  making  a  third  finite  in  which 
differences  begin  to  appear,  and  so  on,  until  three  distinct 
physical  atmospheres  have  been  formed  one  from  the  other. 

The  form  of  motion  in  the  primal  particles  of  these  at- 
mosf^eres  is  described  and  figured  in  the  "Principia"  as  vor- 
tical. Swedenborg,  therefore,  and  not  Lord  Kelvin,  is  the 
originator  of  the  first  conception  of  a  "vortex-atom."  He 
may  even  be  said  to  be  the  originator  of  a  supposition  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  compotmding  of  revolving 
electrons  into  atoms;  for,  as  the  particles  of  his  magnetic 
element  are  composed  of  superficial  passive  corpuscles  en- 
closing actives,  so  by  a  repetition  of  the  compounding  on 
a  larger  scale  he  makes  the  aerial  particle  to  consist  of  a 
new  order  of  superficial  passive  particles,  enclosing  perhaps 
a  thousand,  perhaps  ten  thousand  particles  of  preceding 
elements  in  intense  activity;  and  these  enclosed  active  par- 
ticles are  conceived  to  be  atoms  of  energy,  either  pure,  mag- 
netic, or  electric,  formed  by  means  of  motion.  Comparing 
this  idea  with  Sir  J.  J.  Thomsoil's  earlier  conception  that  the 
atom  contains  some  thousands  of  corpuscles  of  negative 
electricity,  or  at  any  rate  some  hundreds,  and  noting  that 
Clausius  and  many  other  scientists  have  held  that  ether  and 
electricity  are  the  same  thing,  while  Bragg  finds  most  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  light-quantum  and  the  electron, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Swedenborg's  hypothesis  has  points  of 
resemblance  with  some  of  the  most  notable  recent  achieve- 
ments of  science.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  hypothesis 
was  established  by  him,  or  its  details  filled  in,  for  the  neces- 
sary observations  were  lacking  in  his  day,  and  the  very 
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f  onns  of  tnathetnatical  reasoning  which  are  required  to  take 
care  of  the  complex  vortical  motion  had  still  to  be  created. 

In  one  respect  Swedenborg's  ccmception  of  a  universal 
interstellar  atmosphere,  or  aura,  differs  from  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  a  universal  luminif erous  medium  hitherto  held : 
The  light-bearing  medium  is  considered  to  be  composed  of 
elementary  particles  condensed  from  the  aura,  but  does  not 
constitute  a  universal  medium  and  is  segregated  around 
stellar  and  planetary  systems.  Moreover,  his  conception 
of  light  combined  the  Huygenian  and  Newtonian  hjrpoch- 
eses,  for,  whereas  at  a  time  when  the  Huygenian  hy- 
pothesis had  been  abandoned,  he  hdd  that  light  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  ether,  he  also  tat^t  that  the  ether  is  a 
discontinuous  medium  of  limited  extent;  and  thus  when 
light  comes  to  us  from  the  stars,  it  must  be  by  the  shooting 
off  of  ethereal  particles  which  traverse  the  interstdlar  spaces 
with  the  speed  of  light,  retaining  their  peculiar  vibrant 
state  until  received  by  oAcr  ethereal  media  where  the  mo- 
tion may  be  handed  on  from  particle  to  particle,  or  what 
seems  to  have  been  more  nearly  Swedenborg's  idea,  the  ether 
particles  can  pass  through  each  other  somewhat  freely  and 
continue  their  onward  motion  until  obstructed  by  grosser 
matter.  The  revival  of  a  modified  corpuscular  theory  of 
light  at  the  present  time  makes  the  appearance  of  this  work 
in  English  dress  appropriate. 

Perhaps  Swedenborg's  greatest  contribution  to  scientific 
philosophy  is  his  doctrine  of  discrete  degrees  and  his  demon- 
stration of  a  threefold  order  in  all  created  things.  As  there 
are  three  degrees  of  atmosphere — aura,  ether,  and  air — so 
there  are  three  degrees  of  force — gravitational,  electro- 
magnetic, and  thermo-dynamic.  The  chemical  constitution 
of  matter  is  threefold,  consisting  of  corpuscles,  atoms,  and 
molecules.  Even  a  single  thing  has  to  have  a  thrice- 
repeated  infolding,  the  electrons  (themselves  manufactured 
out  of  the  ether)  being  built  up  into  subatoms,  and  these 
into  atoms.  In  metals  and  stones  ''there  are  conglobations 
of  parts  in  a  threefold  order.''  In  his  great  work  on  the 
human  body  as  *The  Kingdom  of  the  Soul,"  Swedenboi^ 
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demonstrates  that  every  muscle  is  composed  of  fascicles  of 
fibers  in  a  threefold  order,  every  nerve  of  bundles  of  nerve 
fibrils  in  a  threefold  order.  Every  gland  and  tissue  exhibits 
the  same  law.  The  blood  contains  free  living  cells  floating 
in  its  current — ^the  blood-plaques  (the  most  active  dements), 
the  white  corpuscles,  and  the  red  disks.  Even  so  ap- 
parently unimportant  a  thing  as  a  mere  covering,  or  skin, 
as  in  the  integument  of  most  seeds,  has  to  be  threefold — an 
exoderm,  a  mesoderm,  and  an  endoderm.  Nature  has  to 
have  three  kingdoms — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral; 
matter  its  three  states — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous;  and  thus 
our  author  leads  up  to  his  doctrine  of  the  philosophic  trine 
of  end,  cause,  and  effect,  wh6se  image  is  impressed  upon  the 
whole  creation. 

If  criticism  is  to  made  of  a  work  so  great,  so  inspiring, 
it  must  be  on  its  minor  defects.  Swedenborg  has  sometimes 
been  spoken  of  as  a  "mathematician."  With  all  his  varied 
accomplishments,  he  can  scarcely  be  called  that  Although 
he  published  the  first  treatise  on  algebra  ever  printed  in  the 
Swedish  language,  that  fact  in  itself  speaks  for  the  low  state 
of  mathematics  in  Sweden  in  his  day.  One  is  surprised 
that  it  had  not  been  done  before.  We  may  concede  that  as 
the  inventor  of  a  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the 
motions  of  the  moon  (a  work  which  was  praised  by  his 
teacher,  Edmund  Halley,  even  though  it  failed  to  receive 
the  approval  of  the  British  Admiralty),  and  as  an  engineer, 
accomplidiing  the  feat  of  constructing  the  first  ship-railway 
and  transporting  a  fleet  of  war-vessels  across  land,  more 
than  two  centuries  before  Obtain  Eads  evolved  his  concep- 
tion of  an  Isthmian  ship-railway,  he  must  have  had  some 
talent  for  mathematics;  but  this  science  requires  the  un- 
divided attention  of  its  devotees,  and  Swedenborg  had  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  to  make  much  progress  in  it  Thus 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  attempting  to  give  mathematical 
illustrations  of  some  of  his  theories  in  the  "Rincipia,"  he 
sometimes  gets  beyond  his  depth.  The  modem  reader 
must  pardon  his  blunders  anid  condone  his  painful  struggles 
with  the  laws  of  ^rals.       Although  almost  any  young 
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college  graduate  of  today  could  set  him  right  on  these  de- 
tails, when  it  comes  to  the  real  meat  of  the  matter,  the  best 
of  us  must  bow  down  in  reverence  and  amazement  before 
the  nobility  and  grasp  of  this  man's  thought.  The  spirit 
of  reverence  for  truth,  the  extraordinary  prophetic  insight 
into  the  coming  conquests  of  science,  the  extreme  modesty 
of  the  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  original  systems  of 
philosophy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  remind  one 
in  some  respects  of  the  poet^philosopher  of  Rome — ^Lucre- 
tius, Swedenborg's  achievement,  however,  is  much  more 
notable  in  that  it  is  founded  in  a  purer  reason.  The  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  the  gifted  Roman  had  been  removed,  while  the  spirit 
of  independence,  and  of  reverence  for  essentials,  remained 
the  same  in  both  of  these  worshipers  at  the  altar  of  truth. 

The  first  point  at  which  Swedenborg  was  able  to  test 
his  theories  was  in  their  application  to  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.  Here  he  takes  the  known  experiments  of  his 
day,  proves  that  the  least  particles  of  the  magnet  are  them- 
selves magnetic,  and  accounts  for  loss  of  magnetism  by  a 
return  to  an  indiscriminate  orientation  of  the  least  magnetic 
particles.  What  we  now  call  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
are  represented  as  a  constant  emanation  of  vorticles  of  the 
magnetic  medium  from  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  their 
re-entering  into  its  substance  at  the  other  pole  in  a  perpetual 
vortical  flow.  His  attempt  to  account  for  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism and  to  predict  the  magnetic  declination  for  various  parts 
of  the  earth  for  some  centuries  to  come  has  fared  no  better 
than  similar  attempts  in  more  recent  times.  We  have  finally 
settled  down  into  the  conviction  that  the  magnetic  changes 
are  very  much  like  the  successive  states  of  the  weather,  and 
that  all  efforts  to  reach  long-range  predictions  are  doomed  to 
failure  until  a  more  complete  body  of  facts  is  procured. 

These  volumes  are  rich  in-  suggestions,  some  of  which, 
such  as  that  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  have 
been  confirmed;  others  still  await  suitable  tests;  while  few 
have  been  completely  disproved.  No  part  of  the  "Principia" 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  the  theory  that  the  planets 
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in  the  solar  system  have  been  thrown  off  from  the  sun  and 
have  gradually  receded  to  their  present  positions,  at  the  same 
time  cocking  and  developing  as  earths.  Laplace,  who 
probably  heard  of  the  idea  through  Buffon,  was  apparently 
incited  by  it  to  form  his  own  nebular  hypothesis,  frcmi 
which,  however,  Swedenborg's  theory  differs  in  several  re- 
spects, being  less  definite,  but  also  less  open  to  objection. 

Finally,  Swedenborg's  doctrine  that  the  Milky  Way  is 
the  magnetic,  or  circular,  axis  of  our  starry  heaven,  and 
that  there  are  many  other  galaxies,  transferred  his  theory 
of  spirals  to  the  stellar  universe. 

Comparison  will  inevitably  be  suggested  between  this 
work  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^'Principia.''  Newton's  treatise 
has  a  rigorous  mathematical  embodiment  to  which  Sweden- 
borg  makes  no  pretentions;  but  Swedenborg's  philosophy 
is  of  far  wider  scope,  and  it  opens  up  for  the  first  time  the 
full  complement  of  physical  phenomena  in  a  rational  man- 
ner. Regarding  the  work  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
entire  field  of  physics  awaiting  investigation,  and  as  a  sched- 
ule to  be  filled  in  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  experi- 
mental evidence,  the  prescience  of  its  author  is  extraordin- 
ary. The  germs  of  nearly  every  great  discovery  in  physics 
which  has  been  made  since  its  time  lie  strewn  through 
its  pages  in  almost  reckless  profusion.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  at  times  an  apparent  groping  for  ideas  which  are  im- 
perfectly grasped,  and  some  of  the  statements  could  have 
been  made  more  succinct  with  decided  advantage;  but  die 
grand  general  conception  presented  to  our  view  in  this  work 
is  a  prophetic  picture  of  scientific  progress. 

FkANK  W.  Very. 
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THE  CONVENTION. 

The  ninety-third  annual  session  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  Boston,  June  7-10,  was  one  of  the  pleasantcst  and 
most  useful  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  but  just 
to  attribute  the  fact  in  a  large  measure  to  the  untiring  activ- 
ity and  devotion  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Julian  K.  Smyth, 
throughout  the  year,  and  to  his  tactful  and  most  happy  way 
of  presiding  and  of  administering  affairs  during  the  meet- 
ings. His  sermon  at  the  opening  religious  service,  on  '"The 
Church's  Unknown  Success,"  was  more  than  encouraging,  it 
was  inspiring;  and  the  spirit  of  it  was  continued  by  others  in 
all  the  services.  The  new  plan  of  having  a  brief  meeting  in 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  Holy  Supper  at  the  close 
of  the  first  business  session  Saturday  evening  proved  most 
satisfactory:  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  religious 
service  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  President  conducted  it 
and  spoke  of  the  privilege  of  worshiping  together  in  the  large 
congregation  that  Convention  brings  to  the  Boston  church, 
and  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion services  when  we  are  praying  for  the  Divine  blessing  up- 
on the  New  Jerusalem  in  its  larger,  more  universal  form. 

Sunday  morning  worship  was  conducted  by  visiting  minis- 
ters in  all  the  suburban  New-Church  Societies,  and  still  a 
congregation  of  642  greeted  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Harvey  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  Boston  church,  responding  heartily  to  his 
excellent  sermon  on  "The  Church  and  Ecclesiaticism,"  from 
Revelation  xxi,  22:  "I  saw  no  temple  therein:  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it."  In  the 
afternoon  all  united  in  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  adminis- 
tered by  the  President  to  675  communicants;  and  a  union 
service  was  held  there  also  in  the  evening  when  the  Revi 
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Frank  A.  Gustafson  of  Detroit  interested  a  large  congrega- 
tion in  a  sermon  on  "The  Ruler's  Daughter,"  speaking  with- 
out notes  and  with  remarkable  fluency. 

The  Vespers  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  a  new  feature,  taking  the  place  of  the  noon 
sermons  or  conferences  of  the  past  few  years.  They  brought 
larger  numbers  than  usual  to  the  afternoon  meetings,  which 
increased  instead  of  diminishing  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
a  glorious  climax  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  was  reached. 
The  Convention  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Horace  Blackmer,  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  Boston  Society,  and  to  the  choirs  of 
young  people  of  that  and  the  Roxbury  Society,  for  the  spirit- 
ual uplift  and  joy  of  these  services. 

We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  Monday  evening  reception  at 
Whitney  Hall,  which  was  a  most  happy  occasion  for  old  and 
young  together;  nor  to  the  long  sail  to  Marblehead  Saturday 
afternoon,  provided  by  the  Young  People's  League,  but 
equally  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  ministers  and  older  people. 
In  connection  with  these  social  events,  however,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  old 
and  young  alike  subordinated  recreations  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  various  auxiliary  organizations  of  Convention 
which  had  occasioned  their  coming  together,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Convention  itself.  One  great  purpose  ruled 
constantly,  namely,  to  do  faithfully,  and  as  well  as  possible, 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  its  various  branches.  Hence, 
every  meeting  was  well  attended,  every  matter  received  close 
attention,  and  every  speaker  seemed  filled  with  the  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time,  as  other  important  things  were 
waiting.    And  so  every  moment  was  filled  with  interest. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  League  was  the 
commemoration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  In  the  same 
church  in  Boston  twenty-five  years  ago  a  federation  of 
Young  People's  Societies  was  formed  which  resulted  in  the 
present  organization.  And  brief  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  James  Reed,  who  was  the  first  to  form  a  young  people's 
organization  in  the  Boston  Society  thirty-five  years  ago,  by 
JtW  Rev.  H.  Clinton  Hay  its  first  President,  by  Mr.  Ezra 
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Hyde  Alden,  who  when  President  later  became  the  father  of 
the  national  League,  and  by  a  number  of  the  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  larger  organization.  The  reading  circle  main- 
tained among  the  young  people  was  referred  to  as  the  most 
useful  work  thus  far  developed,  and  the  League  Journal  which 
serves  to  keep  the  federated  societies  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other; but  not  the  least  among  its  services  to  the  church  is 
this  annual  gathering  of  earnest  young  people  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  adding  enthusiasm  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Convention. 

In  this  connection  the  General  Conference  of  Great  Bri- 
tain came  into  remembrance;  for  Mr.  Reed  mentioned  in  his 
address  that  its  Junior  Members  organization  first  suggested 
to  him  the  formation  of  the  Young  People's  Association 
in  his  society.  But  more  recently  a  federation  of  the  young 
people's  societies  in  England  has  been  following  in  some  lines 
of  development  with  our  League;  particularly  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  devoted  to  its  interests. 

From  the  General  Conference  also  came  the  suggestion  of 
an  Augmentation  Fund,  which  has  proved  of  such  very  great 
benefit  in  the  Convention  during  the  first  year  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  Committee  in  charge  of  this  reported  that  $53,000 
had  been  received  for  the  permanent  fund  thus  far,  and 
that  in  addition  $8,000  had  been  received  to  sustain  the  work 
of  the  year.  By  means  of  this  income  a  number  of  societies 
had  been  enabled  to  enjoy  the  services  of  a  minister,  which 
with  the  incre.asing  cost  of  living  might  not  have  been  possible 
without  it,  and  so  the  work  of  the  New  Church  had  been 
prospered  in  those  communities.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
some  promising  students  have  been  enabled  to  attend  the 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry,  one  of  whom  was  ordained  at  this  meeting  of  Con- 
vention, having  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor 
of  one  our  older  societies  in  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  this 
Augmentation  Fund  has  sent  a  wave  of  encouragement  and 
new  life,  not  only  into  the  Theological  School  and  some  of  the 
weaker  Societies,  but  also  throughout  the  Church ;  for  it  has 
opened  a  way  of  helping  where  help  was  most  sorely  needed 
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to  prosper  the  Church,  and  it  is  freeing  the  Board  of  Missions 
from  the  care  of  helping  struggling  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions, thus  giving  opportunity  of  entering  new  fields  of  purely 
missionary  enterprise. 

.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  which  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
Monday  afternoon  with  addresses  from  its  missionaries.  The 
outlook  seems  bright  in  Texas  with  Mr.  Broomell  reaching 
many  places  and  carrying  on  an  especially  active  work  in 
San  Antonio  as  a  center.  Mr.  Spiers  is  visiting  many  places 
in  the  South  in  addition  to  his  steady  labors  in  Richmond. 
And  a  large  opportunity  is  developing  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
From  abroad  the  most  encouraging  information  of  awaken- 
ing interest  is  in  India,  where  both  English  clergymen  and 
native  students  have  been  expressing  their  full  acceptance  of 
the  New  Church  and  their  desire  to  extend  its  light  as  fast 
as  the  way  can  be  opened  under  Divine  Providence, 

Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  of  Washington  called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  new  republic  of 
China  for  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  bdialf  of  the 
Chinese  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  their 
new  Goverment.  And  on  his  motion,  first  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  by  its  hearty  recommendation,  it  was  voted 
to  send  a  message  of  Christian  greeting  and  affectionate 
sympathy  from  the  Convention,  together  with  a  handsome  set 
of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  to  the  President  of  China. 

For  some  years  the  younger  ministers  and  la3rmen  of  the 
Church  have  been  interested  in  social  service,  commencing 
with  the  work  of  the  Young  People's  Society  under  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  New  York,  which  is  now  firmly  established  in  the 
settlement  work  of  the  Kennedy  House;  and  continuing  n«ore 
recently  with  the  work  of  the  Lynn  Neighborhood  House  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  large  work  successfully  begun  by  the 
Rchr.  John  Stockwell  in  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  This  led  to 
the  favorable  discussion  in  the  meeting  of  tiie  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  subject,  "Should  the  New-Church  Theological 
School  Teach  Social  Service?"  And  in  Convention  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Harvey  of  Philadelphia  introduced  a  resolution 
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calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  Social  Service  Commission 
similar  to  one  recently  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation. This  resolution  was  adopted  without  dissent  of  any 
kind,  and  the  Commission  appointed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
those  already  engaged  in  these  fields  of  church  extension. 
So  the  Convention  has  launched  definitely  upon  a  new  kind 
of  activity  which  seems  to  be  introducing  the  afFectional  side 
of  missionary  work  to  go  along  with  the  intellectual  side  so 
long  established.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Round  Table,  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  any  Round  Table  meet- 
ings that  the  writer  has  attended,  reports  of  the  work  being 
done  in  New  York,  at  the  Kennedy  House;  in  Lynn,  at  the 
Neighborhood  House  of  which  Mrs.  Gregg,  ably  assisted  by 
her  mother  and  daughter,  is  the  Matron;  and  at  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  were  made  and  discussed.  A  large  gathering 
showed  the  S3rmpathy  which  has  been  enlisted. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  met  at  the  Theological  School, 
and  was  delightfully  entertained  by  the  Cambridge  Society. 
The  annual  sermon  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Wheeler  of  Provi- 
dence drew  an  inspiring  lesson  from  the  inscription,  on  the 
plate  of  gold  worn  by  Aaron,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  of  how 
the  Lord  made  His  human  life  with  men  full  of  soundness 
and  wholeness  to  lead  men  into  such  living;  and  how  the 
ministry  of  the  New  Church  should  have  this  as  the  badge 
of  their  calling  in  spirit  and  truth.  There  were  also  papers 
and  discussions  of  "Proper  Unveilings  of  the  Spiritual  World" 
and  of  the  "Philosophies  of  Eucken  and  Bergson,"  all  of 
which  were  listened  to  by  friends.  The  most  important  mat- 
ter of  all  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Making  the 
Doctrine  of  Marriage  More  Useful.  The  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Petition  of  Jane 
Dearborn  Mills  and  198  others  who  were  interested  in  this 
subject.  They  had  worked  patiently  and  thoroughly  during 
the  year,  desiring  to  hear  all  who  wished  to  confer  with  them 
and  to  co-operate  sympathetically  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired result.  The  report  is  so  wise  and  able  that  we  shall  con- 
clude this  review  of  the  last  session  of  Convention,  a  most 
harmonious,  useful,  and  satisfactory  session,  by  printing  it 
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in  full,  prefacing  it  with  the  simple  statement  that  it  was 
heartily  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  all  its 
recommendations  adopted,  and  Committees  appointed  to 
carry  them  out;  and  when  it  was  reported  to  Convention  it 
was  endorsed  fully  by  its  action.  H.  C.  H. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER 

AND  REPORT  ON  WAYS  OF  MAKING  THE 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH 

CONCERNING  MARRIAGE  MORE 

WIDELY  USEFUL. 

The  duty  of  this  committee  is  described  on  page  43  of  the  Convention 
Journal  for  1912,  in  these  words :  "To  consider  the  plans  already  sug- 
gested for  making  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church  concerning  mar- 
riage more  widely  useful,  to  receive  from  all  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested reasons  for  or  against  any  of  these  plans,  and  to  receive  also  any 
further  plans  that  may  be  suggested,  and  to  report  its  conclusions  to 
the  G>uncil  at  its  meeting  next  year." 

THE  POSITION  TAKEN  BY  THE  CONVENTION. 
As  a  basis  for  new  work,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Brockton  D^laration  in  1909;  as  also  by  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  that  same  year  and  afterwards  affirmed  by 
the  Convention  in  191 1»  supported  by  other  resolutions  adopted  that 
same  year,  the  G>nvention  publicly  and  solemnly  avowed  its  faith  in 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  doctrine  of  ithe  Church  on  the  nature  of 
marriage  love  and  its  violations,  declaring  that  the  only  rule  of  con- 
duct which  the  teaching  fotmd  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  makes 
morally  allowable  is  strict  obedience  to  the  commandment,  'Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit;  and  that  the 
only  law  of  purity  for  all  men  is  that  declared  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  Matthew  r,  a8:  ''But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart"  In  other  words,  there  is  no  course  of  conduct  which  any 
man  or  woman  can  rightly  choose  or  prescribe  to  others  but  that  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commandment,  which  forbids  impurity  of  act 
and  thought  and  desire.  This  position,  affirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  by  the  Convention,  rests  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  New  Church,  the  doctrine  of  THE  SAVING  POWER  OF  THE 
LORD,  and  is  immovably  established.  Each  year  of  thorough  and 
prayerful  study  and  of  experience,  has  confirmed  the  Church  in  the 
truth  of  this  position. 
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USE  OF  THE  BOOK  ON  "MARRIAGE  LOVE." 
The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  concerninsr  marriage  contained 
largely  in  this  book  arc  written  from  a  point  of  view  including  heaven 
and  earth  and  hell;  they  present  the  highest  ideals  of  marriage  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  reveal  the  awful  and  deadly  conse- 
quences of  the  violation  of  marriage,  as  they  have  never  been  revealed. 
Swedenborg's  treatment  in  Part  II,  of  this  book  is  clinical,  analytical, 
interpretative,  not  prescriptive,  except  so  far  as  the  revealing  of  evils 
must  be  a  warning  to  shun  them.  As  a  probe  it  reaches  and  exposes 
the  nature  and  spiritual  consequences  of  extra-conjugial  loves  as  no 
other  treatment  of  this  subject  has  ever  done.  It  gives  us  the  means  of 
recognizing  the  spiritual  deadliness  of  the  social  evil  in  our  cities, 
against  ¥rhich  there  is  such  an  uprising  at  this  time,  sinking  the  probe 
into  the  sin  of  roaming  lust  and  the  still  viler  lust  of  defloration  (the 
"white  slave  evil")  as  no  other  teaching  has  done. 

Swedenborg's  treatment  is  exhaustive.  It  searches  the  nature  of  ex- 
tra-conjugial love  in  all  its  forms.  For  this  reason  it  includes  in  its 
analysis  not  normal  men  alone,  with  power  of  intelligence  and  will, 
which,  with  the  Lord's  saving  help,  should  give  them  control  over 
every  form  of  lust,  but  also  perverts,  degenerates,  pathological  cases 
which,  alas,  exist  in  spite  of  the  most  enlightened  efforts  of  our  day. 
As  a  committee,  we  hold  that  Swedenborg  nowhere  teaches  that  a 
normal  man,  religious  or  non-religious,  spiritual  or  natural,  is  under 
any  necessity  of  seeking  sexual  indulgence ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  G>uncil  of  Ministers  and  the  Convention. 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  Sweden- 
borg's teaching,  and  a  scandal,  for  anyone  to  represent  him  (Sweden- 
borg) to  the  contrary. 
So  far,  of  the  platform  on  which  we  stand. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Our  first  recommendations  relate  to  the  book  on  "Marriage  Love." 

1.  We  bdieve  absolutely  in  the  purity  of  the  book  on  "Marriage 
Love,"  in  the  purity  of  its  purpose  and  in  the  Divine  Providence 
which  has  determined  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  written.  We  be- 
lieve also  that  any  deep  analysis  and  study  of  such  subjects  as  are 
treated  in  this  book  can  be  wholesome  only  when  protected  by  the 
heavenly  sphere  of  use  and  spiritual  consecration  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  that  this  principle  should  guide  in  a  discriminating  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  work  on  "Marriage  Love." 

2.  Another  suggestion,  which  came  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  last 
year  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  is  for  the  publication  of  an  abridged 
edition  of  "Marriage  Love,"  certain  passages  to  be  omitted  which  are 
considered  to  be  liable  to  misunderstanding.  We  sympa^ize  with  the 
underlying  purpose  of  this  suggestion,  but  we  believe  that  the  dis- 
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approval  of  this  plan  expressed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  last  year 
was  well  founded.  In  our  judgment  the  plan  is  essentially  wrong, 
and  for  these  reasons: 

(i)  It  ignores  the  hand  of  Providence  in  giving  the  book  to  the 
world  in  its  present  form. 

(2}  It  implies  that  the  soundness  of  its  treatment  of  the  evils 
which  it  analyzes  is  open  to  question. 

(3)  The  plan  would  fail  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended,  for  it 
would  in  effect  simply  call  attention  to  the  passages  which  are  found 
by  some  persons  difficult  to  understand. 

3.  In  our  judgment,  the  suggestion  that  future  editions  of  'Tiiarriage 
Love"  be  carefully  annotated,  comes  nearer  to  meeting  the  case.  We 
approve  the  general  character  of  foot-note  upon  No.  460^  in  the  library 
Edition  of  "Marriage  Love,"  putting  a  passage  which,  standing  alone, 
might  be  misunderstood,  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  found  in  the  ''True  Christian  Religion"  and  the  'l>octrine 
of  Life."  We  recommend  that  notes  of  a  like  character  be  carefully  pre- 
pared upon  other  passages  in  the  book  which  standing  alone  may  seem 
difficult,  putting  them  in  the  light  of  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
We  advise  that  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  tiie  several  publishers 
of  his  book:  the  "American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing 
Society,"  and  the  "Rotch  Trustees"  in  America,  and  the  "Swedenborg 
Society"  in  London,  to  include  such  annotations  in  all  future  editions 
of  the  book.  And  in  the  event  of  any  publishers  adopting  the  sugges- 
tion, the  Council  of  Ministers  offers  its  services  in  providing  such 
notes. 

4.  We  urge  also  that  the  question  of  faulty  translations  in  the  book 
on  ''Marriage  Love"  be  carefully  investigated,  and  that  all  faulty  trans- 
lations, wherever  they  may  exist,  be  corrected.  The  expense  to  the 
publishing  societies  of  reissuing  the  book  in  the  manner  recommended 
is  insignificant  in  view  of  the  important  use  to  be  performed. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestions,  we  also  approve  of  the 
preparation  and  use  of  books  which  shall  present  the  Divine  origin  and 
spiritual  nature  of  marriage,  and  the  sacredness  of  its  obligations,  widi 
warning  against  its  violation,  in  forms  adapted  for  use  with  the  yoong 
people  of  the  Church  and  for  general  missionary  use.  Among  books  of 
this  kind,  we  believe  there  is  use  for  a  small  volume  of  extracts 
from  various  works  of  Swedenborg  concerning  marriage,  using  the 
best  possible  translation. 

6.  We  see  use  also  for  a  book  presenting  the  great  truths  of  the 
New  Church  on  this  subject  in  strong  and  simple  language;  the  new 
writing  in  each  chapter  to  lead  up  to  and  be  amply  supported  by  pas- 
sages from  Swedenborg  presenting  the  topic  under  consideration.  We 
learn  that  there  is  prospect  of  the  early  publication  of  such  a  volume, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Association. 
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7.  Wc  also  reconunend  that  the  New-Church  Press  be  requested  to 
issue  an  edition  of  the  marriage  service  in  white  and  gold,  including 
a  marriage  certificate,  and  in  a  form  suitable  to  be  used  by  an  officiating 
clergyman  at  the  wedding  ceremony  and  then  presented  to  the  bride 
as  a  memento;  the  booklet  to  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  passages  from  the  Writings  setting  forth  the  heavenly  nature  and 
origin  of  true  marriage  love.  We  believe  that  this  would  be  an  aus- 
pidoos  time  and  an  effective  way  of  sealing  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  bridegroom  and  bride  the  holy  truths  which  should  help  them  to 
form  the  ideals  by  which  they  should  be  actuated  in  entering  into  the 
marriage  covenant 

8w  We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  need  for  the  careful  instruc- 
tion of  our  young  people  in  regard  to  the  Divine  origin  of  marriage 
and  the  sacredness  of  its  obligations,— instruction  in  which  parents 
and  ministers  must  both  have  a  part 

OUR  RELATION  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  OUR  DAY  FOR  PURITY. 
The  evident  motive  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Church  in  regard 
to  marriage  and  its  violations  is  to  promote  purity  in  the  world,  and 
the  realization  of  the  true  ideal  of  marriage.  We  feel  ourselves  com- 
manded by  the  doctrine  to  work  for  the  cause  of  purity,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  conditions  which  encourage  impurity,  for  the  safeguarding 
of  marriage  and  of  home.  The  New  Church  has  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  cause,  in  its  teaching  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
spiritual  nature  of  marriage;  of  the  eternal  Messing  of  obedience  to 
its  Divine  laws  and  the  deadly  consequences  of  their  violation.  Not 
only  the  purity  of  New-Church  men  and  women  in  their  personal  life, 
bat  also  their  earnestness  and  wisdom  in  working  for  the  cause  of 
purity  in  the  world  in  connection  with  such  movements  as  shall  appeal 
to  them  as  being  genuinely  useful,  should  win  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  world  to  tiie  doctrine  from  which  they  draw  their  inspiration 
and  their  strength. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  strengthen  the  New  Church  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  New  Church  in  the  world,  than  for  all  losral 
members  of  the  Oiurch,  with  faith  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  saving 
power,  and  in  confidence  in  one  another,  to  stand  together  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  including  the  teachings  con- 
cerning marriage,  a  living  power  in  the  world,  in  this  time  of  new 
problems,  new  conditions,  and  new  opportunities. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  L.  WORCESTER 
JULIAN   K.   SMYTH 
WILUAM  F.  WUNSCH 
PAUL  SPERRY 
CHAS.  W.  HARVEY 

Committee 
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THE  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  TENDENCY  OF  THE  AGE. 

Religious  tendencies,  and  modem  religious  tendencies  in 
particular,  arc  very  complicated  affairs.  They  arc  interwoven 
so  intimately  with  the  general  conditions  of  civilization  that 
the  task  of  dissecting  them  and  tracing  them  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  There  are  some  tendencies  which  are  obvious  and 
apparently  predominant,  but  which  may  be  rather  charac- 
teristic of  the  passing  mood  of  the  day  than  of  the  deeper 
issues  of  the  real  life  of  the  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  tendencies  which  seem  to  be  perennial  and 
to  grow  out  of  fundamental  instincts  of  human  nature.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  universal  are  what  we  may  call  nat- 
uralism and  supematuralism ;  both  seem  to  be  vital  and 
inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  man.  Religion,  it  seems, 
is  the  peculiar  battle-ground  of  these  two  tendencies.  In 
former  times,  religion  was  more  especially  identified  with 
supematuralism;  but  of  late  naturalism  has  been  asserting 
with  ever  stronger  emphasis  the  claim  that  now  at  last  even 
religion  is  included  within  its  domain. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  help  to  explain  why 
naturalism  is  so  predominant  in  modem  life,  and  why  religion 
has  yielded  so  much  to  its  influence.  In  considering  these 
circumstances  we  are  carried  back  to  the  conditions  of 
Mediaeval  Europe.  Without  going  into  detail  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  revival  of  learning  occasioned  by  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  to  the  epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries  in  the  field  of  natural  science  associated  with 
the  names  of  Columbus,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo  and 
others  scarcely  less  notable.  European  civilization  as  a  whole 
was  at  that  time  seized  with  new  impulses  and  fired  with  a 
zeal  for  new  ideals.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Greek  art  and 
Greek  thought,  the  joy  of  living  abounded ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  triumph  of  scientific  achievement,  gave  human  life 
new  values.  Man  and  nature  acquired  new  proportions.  The 
study  of  man  and  the  study  of  nature  were  set  over  against 
the  barren  formalism  of  scholastic  science,  philosophy,  and 
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theology.  In  opposition  to  the  restrictions  of  the  mediaeval 
church,  the  self-assertive  spirit  of  the  age  found  free,  ex- 
pression in  the  "humanistic*'  and  "naturalistic  movements." 

With  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  the 
national  literatures  of  Europe,  came  the  rationalistic  philoso- 
phies, culminating  in  German  idealism.  As  a  result  of  this 
whole  movement  of  the  age,  or  of  these  combined  move- 
ments, European  life  and  European  religion  were  so  trans- 
formed intellectually  that  we  may  properly  speak,  if  not  of 
the  modem  world,  at  least  of  the  modem  thought.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe  and  the  significance  of  man,  gradually 
brought  to  view  in  the  progress  of  modem  thought,  have 
given  new  strength  to  the  two  historic  tendencies,  natural- 
ism and  individualism,  which  now  may  be  said  to  characterize 
Christianity,  not  merely  in  Europe,  but  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world. 

The  immense  influence  of  naturalism  as  a  phase  of  mod- 
ern civilization  is  due  to  the  steady  growth  and,  especially 
of  late,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  conception  of  nature  has  been  so  extended 
as  to  be  all-inclusive ;  and  the  processes  of  nature  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  so  eternally  established,  so  constant,  and  so 
inevitable,  that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
mate standards  of  thou^t  and  life.  Under  this  enlarged 
conception  of  nature,  even  man's  higher  powers  have  been 
gathered.  Consequently,  in  the  modern  view,  or  at  least  in 
the  modernistic  view,  the  word  nature  covers  every  thing 
in  the  universe,  and  the  word  supernatural  is  relegated  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  past.  Accordingly,  religion  implies 
neither  a  supernatural  world  nor  even  the  existence  of  God ; 
it  is  rather  a  cosmological  sentiment,  and  is  valuable  only 
for  its  social  efficiency. 

Naturalism  in  religion  is  the  specific  outcome  of  the  wide 
application  of  the  historical  method.  The  study  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  especially  such  sciences  as  astronomy,  geology, 
and  archeology,  have  taught  the  lesson  that  the  world  and 
mankind  have  a  history  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  most  far-reaching  imagination.    This  history  has  its  mod- 
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era  foraiulation  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  offers  an 
explanation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  based  on  the  principle 
that  everything  and  every  event  has  a  history,  and  that  in 
its  history  we  find  its  explanation. 

Religion  is  no  exception  to  this  law.  In  the  history  of 
religions,  therefore,  we  look  for  the  origin  and  development 
of  all  forms  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Under  this  treat- 
ment religion  itself  takes  on  the  character  of  a  natural  his* 
tory  product.  Human  nature  has  among  other  primitive  ele- 
ments the  religious  instinct,  and  from  this  the  religious  senti- 
ment develops  spontaneously  as  a  fitting  response  to  the 
natural  environment.  The  vague  sense  of  the  cosmos  and 
the  awe-inspiring  operations  of  nature  are  suiKcient  to  call 
forth  this  response.  Religion,  then,  is  not  a  gift  of  God» 
superimposed  upon  human  nature  from  without ;  it  is  a  pri- 
mary function  of  the  man  himself,  capable  of  development 
from  within. 

These  views  and  conclusions  are  common  to  all  the  relig- 
ious tendencies  of  our  day,  in  so  far  as  they  are  determined 
by  naturalism. 

Besides  this  prevailing  naturalism,  religious  thought  at  the 
present  time  is  profoundly  influenced  by  individualism.  The 
individualistic  tendency  is  inherent  in  Christianity  because  of 
the  emphasis  it  has,  from  the  beginning,  placed  upon  the 
value  of  personality.  The  human  soul,  its  salvation  and  eter* 
nal  welfare,  has  ever  been  the  special  object  of  Christian 
interest  and  concern.  But  this  individualistic  tendency  re- 
ceived a  characteristic  development  under  the  historical  con- 
ditions which  operated  most  significantly  in  Germany,  at  first 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  afterwards  even  more  power- 
fully in  the  so-called  period  of  enlightenment  when  German 
literature  blossomed  out  along  with  German  idealism  and 
romanticism.  The  abstractions  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  d  priori  forms  and  the  constructive 
powers  of  die  human  mind,  and  the  egobtic  philosophies  of 
the  idealists  combined  with  the  extravagances  of  the  roman- 
ticists, had  the  effect  of  exalting  man  to  the  position  of  crea- 
tor, and  made  the  concept  of  God  so  vague  and  difficult  as  to 
be  practically  useless,  if  not  impossible.. 
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This  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  present  position  of  religious 
thought  in  large  circles  of  modem  life.  Individualism  threat- 
ens to  become  solipsism. 

The  Protestant  reformation  took  up  and  moulded  to  relig- 
ious purposes  the  naturalistic  and  humanistic  motives  of  the 
renaissance.  Partly  a  revolt  against  the  abuses  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  it  was  more  vitally  a  passionate  assertion  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual.  This  led  to  a 
religious  individualism  so  absolute  that  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  but  the  principle  of  authority  itself,  in  every 
sense  and  application  was  renounced.  It  is  true  that  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  was  for  a  time  substituted  for  the 
authority  of  the  Pope;  but  inasmuch  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  was  left  to  the  reason,  judgment,  or  taste,  of  the 
individual,  without  any  guiding  or  regulating  principle,  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  itself  was  undermined  by  the  conflict- 
ing interpretations ;  and  the  conscience  of  the  individual  re- 
mained the  sole  criterion  of  religious  truth,  however  crude 
and  uneducated  that  conscience  might  be. 

The  individualism  which  then  led  to  the  virtual  rejection  of 
the  Bible,  involved  a  naturalistic  conception  of  religion.  The 
emphasis  which  Protestantism  placed  upon  faith,  made  relig- 
ion an  individual  experience,  so  intimate  and  so  unique,  that 
to  attempt  to  describe  it  or  to  translate  it  into  forms  of 
thought  was  to  violate  its  nature.  Religion,  according  to  this 
view,  is  the  individual's  conviction  of  contact  with  God.  As 
such  it  is  peculiar  to  the  individual.  It  cannot  be  imparted 
or  shared.  It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  misconception  and 
error  to  speak  of  religious  truth ;  for  truth  implies  external 
relations  and  standards.  All  attempts  to  reflect  upon  the 
cause  of  it,  or  to  explain  it,  tend  to  destroy  it.  To  refer  the 
experience  to  God  as  the  external  source  or  cause,  is  to  vio- 
late its  inmost  essence,  which  is  to  be  forever  the  individual's 
own  peculiar  unique  experience.  It  is  vital  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  experience  to  preserve  its  identity  and  its  self- 
hood. 

This  view  is  the  very  essence  of  Protestant  individualism, 
and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  Protestant  bodies 
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to  split  up  into  sects.  In  this  radical  individualism,  we  see 
the  root  of  Protestant  opposition  not  only  to  ecclesiasticism 
but  to  all  dogma  and  creeds,  and  even  to  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  church.  We  also  see  that  this  individualism  is  at 
bottom  anti-religious.  The  very  idea  of  God  is  repugnant 
to  its  essence.  In  other  words,  properly  speaking  protes- 
tantism is  not  religion,  but  a  species  of  naturalism  This 
does  not  imply,  of  course,  that  protestants  are  not  religious ; 
but  with  them  religion  and  naturalism  are  confounded. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  tendencies  now  brought  tp  view, 
religious  thought  is  exhibiting  an  unmistakable  anti-Chris- 
tian drift.  This  drift  is  primarily  and  more  directly  due  to 
the  extended  and  unrestricted  application  of  the  historical 
method.  When  certain  German  scholars,  a  few  generations 
back,  came  with  the  training  of  this  method  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  they  naturally  assumed  that  the  history  of  the 
Bible  must  furnish  its  complete  explanation,  and  that  this 
history  must  be  confined  to  the  natural  events  which  make 
up  the  Bible  narrative.  The  supernatural  elements  were  ex- 
plained away.  Its  claim  to  be  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
direct  revelation  of  God  to  men,  was  set  aside  as  a  mere 
form  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  age  and  the  race.  Revelation, 
like  religion,  was  referred  to  a  natural  capacity  of  man.  In 
some  individuals  human  nature  was  supposed  to  rise  to 
extraordinary  heights,  and  to  attain  larger  and  deeper  vision 
than  usual.  In  these  we  have  our  prophets  and  seers.  Hence 
we  have  a  revelation  of  man,  not  a  revelation  of  God. 

Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  historical  method,  or  as  it  is 
called  when  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  higher  criticism. 
The  Bible  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mjrth,  and  revelation 
is  merely  a  part  of  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  result 
is  criticsd  for  the  integrity  of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  story, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  has  been  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
higher  criticism.  All  the  supernatural  features  have  been 
eliminated  by  referring  them  to  the  mj^-making  character 
of  the  age.  The  Lord's  personality  has  been  stripped  of  its 
superhuman  powers,  and  His  teaching  has  been  interpreted 
as  merely  the  best  product  of  his  time.    With  the  idea  of  the 
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supernatural  in  the  Bible,  in  revelation,  and  in  the  Lord's 
character  and  work  thus  cast  aside,  the  present  tendencies 
of  religious  thought  are  obviously  and  essentially  anti-relig- 
ous  and  anti-Christian.  No  doubt  there  is  in  our  modem 
civilization  a  great  body  of  genuine  Christian  thought  and 
life;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  many  sober- 
minded  religious  teachers  and  leaders  are  making  an  honest 
and  earnest  effort  to  keep  the  Lord  in  the  position  of  author 
and  leader  of  Christianity.  But  once  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures are  discredited,  and  the  attempt  made  to  reconstruct 
them  under  naturalistic  presuppositions  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  result  will  be  final  and  complete  rejection  of  both 
the  record  and  the  person  as  either  authoritative  or  essential. 
Traditional  Christianity  will  then  be  set  aside,  and  for  it  will 
be  substituted  a  new  religion,  created  by  the  religious  forces 
of  the  present  day  with  little  or  no  dependence  upon  history. 
While  this  outcome  is  not  probable,  still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  scholarship  seems  about  to  take  a  long  step  in 
that  direction  by  giving  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  ground 
Christianity  in  the  character  and  work  of  the  man  Jesus,  and 
by  positively  asserting  that  no  such  man  ever  lived.  This 
is  the  latest  phase  of  higher  criticism. 

Quite  uneiqpectedly,  and  as  it  seems  providentially,  this 
new  position  involves  at  the  same  tfme  full  and  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as 
God-Man,  and  that  the  language  of  the  Gospels  is  symbolic 
throughout.  These  two  points  fixed,  it  only  remains  to  add 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  correspondence,  to  be  on 
New-Church  ground,  where  the  Gospel  story  is  taken  at  its 
face  value,  with  equal  confidence  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

L.  F.  H. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL  STUDIES. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JASHAR  IN  2  SAMUEL,  I. 

The  present  paper  has  for  its  purpose  a  few  remarks,  or 
rather  two  questions,  on  the  reference  in  2  Samuel  i,  18,  to  the 
Book  of  Jashar;  it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  to  sum  up 
first  what  we  may  know  about  the  book. 

The  references  which  the  Old  Testament  makes  to  Jashar 
are  tantalizing.  There  are  only  two  of  them,  Joshua  x,  12,  and 
2  Samuel  i,  18.  Both  of  them  speak  of  Jashar  as  though  it 
were  a  well-known  book  in  their  time,  but  neither  tells  us  much 
about  the  character  of  it  At  different  times  two  books  have 
been  represented  to  be  the  lost  Book  of  Jashar ;  one  a  re-pro- 
duction of  early  Biblical  narrative  by  an  unknown  elaborator, 
done  perhaps  in  the  twelfth  century,  published  first  at  Venice 
in  1625,  and  frequently  printed  since  then ;  the  other  a  fraud, 
the  work  of  the  printer  who  published  it  about  1750  as  "The 
Book  of  Jashar,  translated. . .  .by  Alcuin."  No  collection  that 
genuinely  answers  to  the  references  in  Joshua  and  Samuel  is 
known.  Donaldson  has  attempted  a  re-construction  of  the 
book,  assuming  that  it  was  a  book  of  songs  about  important 
Old  Testament  events.  This  re-constituted  **Jashars  fragmenta 
archetypa  canninum  Hebraicorum*'  has  not  commended  itself, 
however,  to  students  of  Old  Testament  sources.  "An  ancient 
collection  of  national  songs"  (Driver:  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  108)  is  as  definite  an 
idea  of  the  book  as  the  references  to  it  afford  students. 

There  is  considerable  speculation,  as  well,  on  the  meaning  of 
the  title.  "Jashar,"  in  the  opinion  of  most  students,  means 
"Upright,"  this  to  some  having  reference  to  Israel,  a  supposi- 
tion borne  out  in  a  degree  by  the  fact  that  the  related  name 
"Jeshurun"  is  used  of  Israel.    Swedenborg  adopts  this  the  more 
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common  translation,  and  takes  pains  to  allude  to  the  book  as 
"The  Book  of  Jashar,  or  the  Book  of  the  Upright"  In  the 
opinion  of  others  the  name  is  a  transposition  of  the  letters  in 
the  Hebrew  word  for  song;  while  in  the  opinion  of  still  others, 
the  word  translated  "Jashar"  should  be  pointed  as  the  imperfect 
of  the  verb  "to  sing/'  and  is  then  presumed  to  be  the  first  word 
in  the  book,  according  to  custom  giving  its  name  to  the  work. 
The  Versions  lend  support  to  all  three  opinions.  The  article  on 
Jashar  in  the  new  Encyclopedia  Britannica  marshals  the  Ver- 
sions well  on  this  point 

Swedenborg's  knowledge  of  the  book  is  not  that  of  the  his- 
torical student  of  Old  Testament  sources,  but  of  the  revelator, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  early  history  of  revelation  itself  was  re- 
vealed, and  among  larger  facts  the  minor  one  that  Jashar  was  a 
book  in  the  prophetical  section  of  the  Ancient  Word.  "Doc- 
trine Concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  n.  103,  is  the  classic 
passage  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Ancient  Word.  There  both  Joshua  x,  12,  and  2  Samuel  i,  18, 
are  cited  as  mentioning  the  Book  of  Jashar.  In  "Apocalypse 
Explained,"  n.  401  (18),  it  is  explicitly  said  that  Joshua's 
command  to  sun  and  moon,  and  even  a  phrase  more  ("until 
the  nation  was  avenged  upon  its  enemies"),  were  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Jashar.  It  is  worth  calling  attention  to,  that  some 
commentators,  according  to  this,  mistake  what  is  quoted  in 
Joshua  X  from  Jashar,  thinking  it  is  verses  13b  and  14,  and 
not  12b  and  13a. 

But,  to  come  specifically  now  to  the  reference  to  Jashar  in  2 
Samuel  i,  18,  Swedenborg  does  not  indicate  what  in  2  Samuel  i 
is  quoted  from  Jashar,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Joshua  x,  12. 
The  conmion  assumption  then  as  now  was  that  David's  lamen- 
tation is  "the  song  of  the  bow,"  and  was  written  in  the  Book  of 
Jashar.  The  Rev.  John  Worcester,  in  the  "Bread  of  Life,"  p. 
59,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  Bible  Formation,  makes  the 
point  that  the  assumption  is  not  at  all  necessary,  though  the 
alternative  he  states  is  not  a  very  definite  one.  "The  song  of 
the  bow,"  he  says,  "many  have  been  something  entirely  distinct 
from  David's  song,  though  no  doubt  akin  to  it"    He  takes  tiie 
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lament  to  be  genuinely  David's,  which  is  the  very  natund 
consensus  of  opinion,  too ;  but  unlike  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators, he  thinks  to  notice  that  the  lament  need  never  have 
stood  in  the  Book  of  Jashar.  What  did  then?  Mr.  Worcester 
passes  the  subject  without  sajring. 

In  his  volume  on  2  Samuel  (International  Critical  Commen- 
tary) of  verses  17-27  in  chapter  one  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith  says 
that  ''the  author  here  inserts  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  which  he  ascribes  to  David,  and  which  he  avowedly 
takes  from  a  book  older  than  his  own.''  Having  taken  the 
view  that  the  whole  song  is  out  of  Jashar,  Prof.  Smith  naturally 
finds  the  manner  of  the  reference  of  credit  to  the  Book  of 
Jashar  inexplicable.  "The  first  half  verse  (18)  is  perfectly 
plain  so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  but  in  their  present 
place  they  are  wholly  incongruous."  **We  can  do  nothing  with 
the  text  as  it  stands." 

But  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  superscription  that  the  author 
derives  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  "To  teach.... the  bow." 
David  himself  then  would  have  taken  this  from  the  Book  of 
Jashar,  form  over  a  poem  like  it,  and  given  orders  that  it  be 
used  as  the  title  of  his  dirge.  What  superficial  significance 
made  it  in  his  eyes  an  apt  superscription  for  his  lament,  is  not 
ascertainable,  because  the  poem  "akin"  to  the  dirge  is  not  ex- 
tant; but  the  interior  significance  which  makes  it  the  appropri- 
ate title  of  the  lament  is  plain  and  convincing  from  the  spiritual 
sense  of  title  and  song  together.  (See  Brucc's  "First  Three 
Kings  of  Israel,"  Chap,  iii  of  Book  II,  p.  223.) 

Very  apparently  David,  rather  than  the  author  of  Samuel, 
was  the  man  acquainted  with  Jashar.  He  dictated  the  super- 
scription. And  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  did  he 
ever  get  other  like  material  from  this  ancient  book?  Is  Jashar 
not  a  most  probable  source  of  the  superscriptions  of  the 
Psalms,  for  instance,  which  are  difficult  in  the  same  way  as 
this  title?  That  is,  their  appropriateness  to  the  Psalm  over 
which  any  of  them  stands  is  not  clear  on  the  face  of  them ;  nor 
are  they  always  intelligible  in  themselves.    "To  teach. . .  .the 
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bow"  is  also  quite  suggestive  of  the  title  of  Psalm  Ix,  *'To 
teacL" 

Jashar  is  a  subject  of  interested  speculation.  Here  are  two 
questions  more.  Is  it  not  plain  that  only  the  superscription 
over  David's  dirge  came  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  whole  song  that  was  written  there  first?  And  is 
not  the  derivation  of  this  title  from  Jashar  a  due  to  at  least  one 
source  of  the  perplexing  titles  of  the  Psalms? 

Wm.  F.  Wunsch. 


DOCTRINE. 


It  is  often  said  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  a  man 
believes  so  long  as  he  leads  a  good  life  and  does  his  duty  in 
the  world.  But  there  are  many  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  life,  and  each*  idea  depends  on  the  beliefs 
of  the  mind  holding  the  idea.  Thus  a  Christian  believes  a 
good  life  to  be  one  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  His 
kingdom,  the  moral  man  believes  that  to  be  good  is  to  help 
one's  fellow  creatures  without  necessarily  thinking  of  the 
Deity,  while  a  follower  of  Nietzsche  holds  that  to  live  truly 
well  on«  must  develop  one's  strength  to  the  fullest  and,  if 
needs  be,  at  the  expense  of  others. 

So  we  see  it  is  necessary  to  know  true  Christian  doctrine 
in  order  to  be  able  to  live  a  truly  Christian  good  life,  and  it  is 
in  order  that  men  may  be  enabled  to  'Walk  in  the  Light'  and 
be  saved,  that  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
were  sent  through  the  human  instrument  of  the  Lord's  Second 
Coming,  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  For  the  doctrinal  system 
established  by  the  Lord  at  His  first  coming  has  been  broken 
and  shattered  by  men,  so  that  there  is  no  coherence  in  teach- 
ings owing  to  the  disuniting  influence  of  falsity  and  error. 
As  the  Lord  Himself  put  it  'not  one  stone  upon  another'  has 
been  left.  Verification  of  this  may  be  obtained  from  an 
investigation  of  the  teachings  of  the  various  religious  sects, 
for  amongst  these  are  the  most  widely  differing  views ;  havii^ 
an  extreme  on  the  one  hand  in  the  imaginary  system  known 
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as  the  "New  Theology"  and  on  the  other,  in  the  fearful  and 
damning  delusions  of  Faith  Alone  and  Immediate  Salvation. 
With  r^^ard  to  the  New  Church  some  people  sometimes 
rebuke  us,  saying  that  we  place  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  Word ;  but  inasnuich  as  his  writings 
consist  of  doctrines  drawn  from  the  Word  apd  from  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  this  iWegaXxon  is  altogether  wrong. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  New-Churchman  to  regard 
the  doctrines  simply  as  the  ideas  of  Swedenborg  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  nor  even  to  claim  for  him  the  title  of 
"Prince  of  Expositors":  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  merely  a  collection  of  Jewish  l^;end  and  poetic  story, 
whereas  the  Word  is,  like  nature,  as  perfect  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator;  contradictions  and  inharmonious 
things  being  in  the  interpretation  and  not  in  the  Word  itself. 
The  mind  which,  trusting  in  its  own  power,  attemps  to  inter* 
pret  the  letter  of  the  Word  must  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  falsities 
and  erroneous  appearances,  and  this  is  just  the  reason  for  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  "investigations"  of  the  "higher  criti- 
cism" and  of  "modem  thought."  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
a  true  understanding  of  the  harmonies  and  beauties  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  hidden  wisdom 
everywhere  concealed  beneath  the  appearance  of  the  letter, 
that  true  doctrine  should  be  given  to  men  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  Word. 

The  reafon  why  the  Word  is  not  only  understood  by  means  of 
doctrine  but  also  as  it  were  shines  by  means  of  it,  is  that  the  Word 
without  doctrine  is  not  understood,  and  is  like  a  candlestidc  without 
a  light.  Therefore  the  Word  is  understood  by  means  of  doctrine, 
and  is  then  like  a  candlestick  with  a  lighted  lamp,  Man  then  sees 
more  than  he  had  seen  before;  and  also  understands  these  things 
which  before  he  had  not  understood.  That  the  Word  is  seen  from 
doctrine  and  is  also  explained  according  to  it,  is  witnessed  by  ex- 
perience in  the  Christian  world— consequently  falsities  from  false 
doctrine,  and  truths  from  true  doctrine,  hence  it  is  evideni  that  true 
doctrine  is  like  a  lamp  in  the  darkness  and  a  finger  post  on  the  road. 
Doctrine,  however,  is  not  only  to  be  drawn  from  the  sense  of  the 
letter  of  the  Word,  but  is  also  to  be  confirmed  thereby,  for  if  it  is  not 
confirmed  thereby,  the  truth  of  doctrine  appears  as  if  only  the  tntd- 
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ligence  were  in  it»  and  not  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  the  Lord,  and  thus 
doctrine  would  be  like  a  house  in  the  air.  (Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, n.  54) 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  they  who  read  the  Word  without  doctrine, 
or  who  do  not  procure  for  themselves  doctrine  from  the  Word,  are 
in  obscurity  about  every  truth,  and  their  minds  are  unsettled  and  un- 
certain, prone  to  errors,  and  ready  for  heresies.  For  to  them  the 
Word  is  like  a  candlestick  without  a  light,  and  in  the  shade  they  see 
as  it  were,  many  things,  yet  they  really  see  scarcely  anything,  for 
doctrine  is  the  only  lamp.    (Ibid,,  n.  52.) 

.From  these  passages  the  position  of  the  writings  of  Swed- 
enborg  may  be  clearly  seen.  They  contain  the  heavenly  doc- 
trines without  which  the  Word  could  not  be  understood,  and 
also  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  So  when  the  New- 
Churchman  places  the  "Arcana  Coelestia"  in  an  exalted  posi- 
tion in  his  household,  and  when  he  reverently  takes  down  a 
volume  to  read  to  his  wife  and  children  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  he  is  not  indulging  in  a  species  of  pagan  worship  but  is 
performing  truly  Christian  worship,  by  rendering  homage  to 
the  Lord  Himself  who  appears  in  the  doctrines  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word. 

The  reason  everything  of  the  doctrine  of  good  and  truth  is  from 
the  Divine  Human  is  ^t  the  Lord  is  doctrine  itself;  for  everything 
of  doctrine  proceeds  from  Him,  and  everything  of  doctrine  treau 
of  Him ;  for  everything  of  doctrine  treats  of  the  good  of  k>ve  and  the 
truth  of  faith;  and  these  things  are  from  the  Lord;  wherefore  the 
Lord  is  not  only  in  them  but  is  them  both.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
doctrine  which  treats  of  good  and  truth,  treats  of  the  Lord  alone,  and 
that  It  proceeds  from  His  Divine  Human.  Nothing  whatever  of 
doctrine  can  proceed  from  the  Divine  Itself,  except  through  the  Di- 
vine Human  that  is  through  the  Word.    (Arcana  Ccdestia,  n.  5321.) 

Instead  therefore  of  the  false  idea  that  the  Bible's  position 
is  usurped  by  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  the  truth  is  evi- 
dent that  to  the  New-Churchman  they  and  the  Bible  are  in- 
separable, for  the  Bible  as  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  cannot 
now  be  understood  without  the  doctrines  unfolding  the  spirit- 
ual sense.  The  relations  between  the  literal  and  spiritual  senses 
of  the  Word  may  be  seen  clearly  from  reading  tfie  account  of 
the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist — if  the  spiritual  sense  be 
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read  too.  For  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was 
clothed  in  raiments  of  camel's  hair  and  had  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins  and  for  his  meat  had  locusts  and  wild 
honey  (Matthew  iii,  4)  was  the  representative  of  the  ultimate 
sense  which,  as  a  leathern  girdle,  is  cutaneous,  tough,  firm 
yet  pliable,  and  which  as  an  external  bond  connects  and  holds 
together  in  order  all  the  interior  and  living  things  of  the  Word 
Like  the  coarse  and  simple  garb  of  John  the  literal  sense  is, 
regarded  in  itself,  neither  very  beautiful  nor  elegant  in  style, 
and  yet  it  was  the  Divine  mercy  and  wisdom  itself  which  thus 
accommodated  and  veiled  'in  the  clouds'  of  the  letter,  the 
glories  and  splendour  of  Infinite  Truth  to  the  coarse  recepta- 
bility  of  even  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  human  creatures. 
G>nceming  himself  John  testifies  that  he  'Vas  not  the  Christ" 
but  merely  ''the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  from  which  it  is  manifest  that 
John  "when  he  spoke  of  the  Lord,  Who  was  the  Divine  Truth 
itself  and  the  essential  Word,  regarded  himself  as  not  any- 
thing, since  the  shadow  is  dispersed  when  the  light  itself 
appears,  or  the  representatives  fade  away,  when  the  real 
thing  which  was  represented  is  manifested."  (Arcana  Codes- 
tia,  n.  9372.) 

The  literal  sense  of  the  Word  therefore  is  not  "the  Christ," 
is  not  the  Lord,  is  not  even  the  Word,  but  is  merely  the  letter 
of  the  Word  and  by  itself  it  cannot  show  to  men  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  truths  of  which  it  is  the  containant,  and  therefore 
John  said  further  'I  indeed  baptize  with  water  but  there 
standeth  one  among  you,  whom  ye  know  not  He  it  is,  who 
coming  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe  latchet 
I  am  not  worthy  to  loosen.  He  shall  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  with  fire.'    (John  i,  27,  28.) 

Leonard  Clayton. 


GEOMETRICAL  CORRESPONDENCES. 

Geometry  is  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  it  still  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  one  of  the 
important  studies  in  our  elementary  schools  and  collq^es. 
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But  as  ordinarily  pursued  it  fails  to  relate  itself  with  the  deeper 
and  more  living  interests  of  human  life  and  destiny.  For  this 
reason  it  is  often  termed  ''dry*'  and  it  is  found  interesting  at 
all  only  when  it  is  pursued  in  an  abstract  way  by  the  mathe- 
matician, or  when  it  is  applied  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  mechanics  and  physics.  Surely,  then,  if  this  im- 
portant branch  of  human  knowledge  can  be  shown  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  growth  and  experiences  of  the  inner  life,  we 
shall  have  taken  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
study  of  it  a  living  one,  and  in  filling  it  with  a  new  interest 
and  delight 

But  where  shall  we  turn  for  help  in  the  attainment  of  this 
much  desired  end?  Plainly  to  the  writinirs  of  the  Church, 
and  then  to  the  evidences  to  be  found  in  human  language. 
Turning  to  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  under  the  subject  of 
"Numbers,"  we  read : 

All  numbers  correQK>nd,  and  accordinff  to  the  correspondence  sig- 
nify equally  as  words;  yet  with  the  difference  that  numbers  involve 
generals  and  words  singulars;  and  as  one  general  involves  in- 
numerable singulars,  hence  it  is  that  numeral  writing  involves  more 
arcana  than  literal  ....  In  the  [numeral]  writing  in  heaven 
there  is  always  prefixed  the  number  on  which  those  which  follow  in 
the  series  depend  as  on  their  subject  (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  263.) 

Again: 

Every  idea  has  its  own  number.  In  general  the  even  numbers  cor- 
respond to  good,  as,  3,  4»  B;  and  the  odd  numbers  to  truth,  as,  3, 
g.    (Spirittuil  Diary,  n.  5S7i.) 

And  turning  to  the  subject  of  "Form''  we  read : 

All  natural  forms  both  animate  and  inanimate  are  representative 
of  the  spiritual  and  celestial  things  which  are  in  "die  Lord's  kingdom. 
(Arcana  Oelestia,  n.  J002.) 

Natural  forms  which  are  not  alive  represent  like  things  with  living 
forms,  that  is  with  forms  in  the  living  body.    {Ibid.,  n.  0462^.) 

And  finally  we  find  these  most  suggestive  statements: 

That  small  is  predicalted  of  truth  and  round  of  good  has  its  cause 
from  the  manisfestations  of  good  and  truth  in  the  other  life  .... 
Truth  is  presented  in  definite  quantity,  consequently  as  much  or  little, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  truth;  truth   is  also  presented  as 
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angular  in  various  forms,  and  it  is  also  presented  as  white.  But  good 
is  there  presented  in  continuous  quantity  thus  not  as  much  or  little; 
good  is  also  presented  as  round  which  is  continuous  in  form  and  in 
color,  as  blue,  yellow  and  red  .....  Therefore  it  is  that  diingt 
in  the  world  which  approach  such  forms  signify  truths  or  good. 
Ibid.,  n.  84Sa) 

The  above  quotations  give  us  a  good  start  in  the  study  of 
geometrical  correspondences.  But  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  brevity,  and  as  a  means  of  making  a  b^finning  in  the  task, 

obtained   from   the   last  given 

GOOD. 
Indefinite  quantity. 
G>ntinuou8. 
Round. 

Blue,  yellow,  red. 
Turning  now  to  some  of  the  simpler  geometrical  forms  let 
us  apply  the  knowledge  tabulated  above. 


let  us   tabulate   the 

results 

quotation : 

TRUTH. 

I.  Definite  quantity. 

I. 

2.  Much  or  little. 

2. 

3.  Angular. 

3. 

4.  White. 

4. 

FIG.   I. 


B  c  r  ^ 

The  triangle  A.  B.  C.  plainly  satisfies  three  of  the  conditions 
for  a  form  corresponding  to  truth,  and  if  it  were  colored  white 
it  would  at  once  satisfy  all  the  conditions.  So  with  the  rect- 
angle: D.  E.  F.  G.  But  the  parabola  P.  O.  M.  and  the  semi- 
circle R.  S.  T.  clearly  come  under  the  class  of  forms  which 

FIG.  2. 


con-espond  to  good  or  what  is  of  love.    This  is  evident  after  a 
glance  at  the  table  above.      If  these  forms  were  colored  blue, 
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yellow  or  red  all  four  conditions  would  be  met  and  so  the 
correspondence  still  more  definitely  determined. 

But  turning  now  to  the  field  of  human  language  we  here 
find  interesting  intimations  of  geometrical  correspondences. 
Take  the  angle  A.  C.  B.  of  the  triangle  in  Fig.  i.  This  type 
of  angle  is  called  in  geometry  "acute"  but  do  we  not  often 
speak  of  "acute  minded"  persons  when  we  refer  to  people  of 
quick,  keen  perceptions?  Again  take  the  angle  B.  A.  C.  of 
the  same  triangle.  This  angle  from  its  bluntness  is  called 
"obtuse"  and  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "ob- 
tuse minded."  We  speak  of  a  "line"  of  thought.  But  since 
a  line  may  be  straight  or  curved  a  line  may  correspond  accord- 
ing to  its  nature  to  truth  primarily  or  to  the  truth  of  good. 
The  thought  of  a  "crooked"  reasoner  may  run  irregularly 
zigzag  or  serpentine,  according  as  his  affectional  na- 
ture is  predominant  or  not.  In  the  masculine  form  the 
hard  angular  lines  are  more  characteristic  and  in  the  feminine 
form  the  soft,  curved  lines.  This  is  what  we  should  expect 
when  we  know  the  correspondences  of  each. 

In  art  and  architecture  it  is  the  marriage  of  male  and  female 
lines  or  straight  and  curved  lines  which  produce  the  finest 
works.      So  in  nature. 

Thus  we  see  how  widely  the  study  of  geometrical  corres- 
pondences may  be  extended.  But  lest  we  linger  too  long 
with  the  preliminary  conceptions  of  the  subject,  and  so  wander 
too  far  afield,  let  us  turn  to  a  more  specific  geometrical  form, 
the  parabola. 

This  curve  is  one  of  the  Conic  Sections,  and  may  be  formed 
by  passing  an  imaginary  plane  down  through  the  side  of  a 
cone  parallel  to  its  "generating  line"  or  its  "side."  On  paper 
it  is  laid  out  as  shown  in  figure  3,  on  page  462. 

But  once  given  the  parabola,  we  ask  what  is  the  geometri- 
cal law  of  this  curve  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  curve 
generated  by  it?  In  answering  let  us  do  what  all  geometri- 
cians do,  call  distances  measured  on  or  parallel  to  XX'  x  dis- 
tances, -f-  if  measured  to  the  right  of  O  and  —  if  measured  to 
the  left  of  this  point ;  and  let  us  call  distances  measured  on  or 
parallel  to  YY'  y  distances,  -f  if  measured  up  from  O  and  — 
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if  measured  down  from  the  same  point.      Given  these  values 
then  the  law  of  the  parabola  becomes : 

y«  =  4ax 
Where: 

y  =  the  distance  MT  or  UO,  and  varies  in  length 

as  the  position  of  the  point  M  varies. 
X  =  the  distance  OT  or  MU  and  varies  in  lenglii 

as  the  position  of  the  point  M  varies, 
a  =  a  distance  that  remains  fixed  for  any  given 
parabola. 
The  law  as  given  above,  however,  obviously  is  still  quite 
unrelated  to  our  spiritual  life.      It  is  only  a  formula  of  ab- 


Draw  the  rectangular  "axes" 
X,  X*  and  Y,  V.  Uy  off  the 
equal  distances  CO  and  OS  to 
the  right  and  left  of  O.  Draw 
the  "directrix^  DR  through 
point  C  From  any  point  P 
on  DR  erect  a  perpendicular 
PQ.  On  PQ  lay  off  distance 
PM  such  that  PM  shall  be 
equal  to  MS.  M  is  then  one 
point  on  the  curve.  If  others 
are  likewise  located  and  the 
resulting  points  joined  we  have 
the  desired  parabolic  curve. 

stract  symbols  which  may  mean  much  to  a  mathematician, 
but  little  to  us  as  spiritual  be*ngs  unless  we  can  see  how  these 
symbols  can  be  made  to  stand  for  spiritual  things.  First, 
looking  at  the  curve  itself,  we  see  from  what  we  have  learned 
that  it  must  correspond  to  what  is  of  love  or  good.  This  is 
further  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  number  4  in  the  law  of 
the  curve.  This  number  corresponds  to  good  (Apocalypse 
Revealed,  n.  322,  Diary,  n.  5571) ;  to  the  union  of  good  and 
truth  (Arcana  Ccelestia,  n.  5313^)  and  likewise  to  states  of 
temptation  {Ihid,,  n.  1856).  And  so  we  may  think  of  Ae 
curve  itself  as  representing  the  state  of  a  man's  affectional 
life,  good  or  evil.     Whether  the  affectional  life  is  good  or  evil 
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and  what  kind  of  good  or  evil  affections  the  curve  may  rep- 
resent may  be  graphically  seen  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
open  end  of  the  parabola  points  but  only  after  we  give  certain 
spiritual  values  to  the  ends  of  the  axes  XX'  and  YY'  and  to 
the  variables  x  and  y.  If  we  give  the  ends  of  the  axes  the 
spiritual  values  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  letting  the 
line  XX'  be  the  east  and  west  direction,  and  YY'  the  north  and 
south  line  and  let  the  value  of  x  as  measured  on  or  parallel 
to  XX'  stand  for  developments  of  love;  and  the  value  of  y 
which  is  measured  on  or  parallel  to  YY'  represents  develop- 
ments in  truth,  then,  from  the  position  of  the  parabola  we 
may  tell  in  a  general  way  with  what  kind  of  affectional  states 
we  are  dealing.  This  is  most  interesting  from  a  spiritual 
point  of  view.  But  to  be  more  specific  let  us  briefly  consider 
the  four  simpler  positions  which  we  may  think  of  the  parabola 
as  taking  in  reference  to  the  axes  of  reference. 


CASE    I. 


♦i 


V/«t       ., 


+  •» 


Ea«t 


Here  the  equation  for  the  parabola  is  y'  =  4ax  and  because 
it  is  opened  toward  the  East  it  represents  a  state  in  which 
celestial  affections  are  active  or  affections  which  center  in  the 
Lord ;  for  the  Lord  is  represented  as  to  His  Divine  Love  by 
the  East  (Arcana  Codestia,  n.  98,  1250). 

In  Case  2  the.  parabola  would  be  turned  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion having  its  opened  end  toward  the  West  instead  of  the 
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East  In  this  position  its  equation  would  be  y*  =  —  4ax,  the 
values  of  x  would  all  be  —  because  measured  to  the  left  of 
the  point  O  (Fig.  in  Case  i).  The  minus  sign  here  expresses 
spiritually  a  spiritual  opposition  to,  or  a  lack  of,  what  is  repre- 
sented by  the  East  Thus  this  parabola  might  represent  the 
affectional  state  of  one  living  in  the  love  of  self  or  living  in 
simple,  obscure  states  of  goodness,  for  the  West  corresponds 
to  both  of  these  states  (Doctrine  of  Faith,  n.  67,  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,  n.  144;  Apocalypse  Explained  n.  239^^,  Heaven 
and  Hell,  n.  150). 

In  these  two  Cases,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  on  the  curve,  and  not  far  from  the  origin 
O,  the  values  of  the  y  or  truth  ordinates  are  greater  than  the 
X  or  the  love  ordinates  but  that  soon  this  reverses  and  the 
values  of  x  become  greater  and  remain  so  to  infinity.  This 
change  of  values  might  correspond  to  the  appearance  that  in 
the  development  of  states  of  love  of  the  Lord  or  of  love  of 
self,  truth,  or  falsity  appears  to  lead  in  the  formation  of 
such  states,  but  later,  love,  good,  or  evil,  takes  the  conscious 
lead. 

In  Case  3  the  opened  end  of  the  parabola  is  toward  the 
North  (Fig.  for  Case  i),  and  its  equation  then  becomes  x' 
=  4ay.  The  parabola  in  this  Case  then  represents  an  affec- 
tional state  which  has  grown  out  of  false  beliefs  either  ignor- 
antly  held  or  held  from  a  love  for  what  is  false.  The  North 
represents  the  falsity  of  evil  or  the  fabity  of  ignorance  (Ar- 
cana CxDdestia,  nn.  737*;  3708;  1458*). 

In  the  last  Case  the  parabola  is  so  placed  that  its  opened 
end  is  now  toward  the  Sou^h  and  its  equation  is  like  the  pre- 
ceding one  excepting  that  there  is  a  minus  sign  before  the  4ay 
and  the  values  of  y  are  minus.  In  this  position  the  parabola 
represents  a  state  of  intelligent  love  for  the  neighbor,  for  the 
South  corresponds  to  such  intelligence  (Arcana  Ccdestia,  nn. 
402^  1458). 

But  here  again  we  must  note  that  in  the  last  two  Cases  the  y 
or  truth  ordinates  are  at  first  less  than  the  love  or  x  ordinates, 
but  that  soon  this  changes  and  the  y  or  truth  ordinates  become 
the  larger  and  remain  so  to  infinity.  This  fact  might  express 
the  truth  that  in  the  early  development  of  a  false  love  of  the 
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world  or  a  true  love  of  the  neighbor  the  emotional  element  is 
more  predominant  as  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  later  when 
the  natural  or  the  spiritual  rationality  becomes  established 
truth  or  falsity  takes  the  lead :  y  becomes  larger  than  x  and 
rcmams  so. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  curve  before  us,  however,  there 
are  some  little  details  of  construction  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  considered  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  These  are 
the  axes,  the  directrix,  the  focus,  and  the  value  a  in  the  equa- 
tion /  =  4ax.  The  directrix  DR  (Fig.  3)  and  the  axes  XX' 
and  YV  are  evidently  the  fixed  lines  of  reference  from  which 
all  measurements  are  made,  and  as  such  they  doubtless  corres- 
pond to  the  fixed  memory  knowledges  of  goodness  or  evil,  and 
of  truth  or  falsity,  on  which  the  affectional  life  of  man  rests, 
and  to  which  this  life  refers  for  confirmation  and  growth. 
The  distance  a  or  CO  or  OS  because  a  constant  for  any  given 
parabola,  and  because  its  value  only  varies  the  size  of  the  curve 
but  not  its  shape,  perhaps  corresponds  to  one's  environment 
and  its  limitations,  because  these,  while  they  may  hold  in  check 
or  encourage  the  development  of  the  emotional  life  of  man, 
do  not  change  the  essential  quality  of  the  emotions  themselves. 
And  finally,  the  focus  S  of  the  parabola  very  likely  corresponds 
to  the  central  purpose  or  ruling  love,  for  from  this  point  all 
other  points  on  the  curve  are  determined.  Moreover,  in  para- 
bolic mirrors,  such  as  we  find  in  the  headlights  of  locomotives, 
the  light  is  placed  in  the  focal  point  because  all  rays  from  it 
are  then  thrown  forward  in  parallel  beams.  This  is  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  expresses  the  spiritual  truth  that  when  the 
ruling  love  is  joined  with  its  intelligence  or  its  falsity  it  is  then 
in  its  activity  and  life  and  concentrates  all  its  powers  on  what 
is  before  it. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  closing  the  writer  wishes  to  add  only 
this,  that  the  above  study  in  its  entirety  is  but  a  "feeling  of 
one's  way,"  as  it  were.  It  is  intended  only  to  be  suggestive 
and  not  final.  The  field  is  new,  and  yet  one  into  which  it 
may  be  time  for  us  to  try  to  enter;  for  the  possibilities  are 
great  and  the  new  things  to  be  found  may  be  of  much  practical 
value  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  inner  life. 

Warren  Goddard. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.* 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  of  the  most  revered  and 
influentkl  of  the  early  New-Churchmen  of  England,  the  Rev. 
John  Qowes,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 
throughout  his  long  ministerial  career,  serving  as  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church  in  Manchester  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty- 
two  years.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  upon  his  distinguished 
services  in  behalf  of  the  New  Church.  The  significant  fact 
for  our  considei-ation  at  this  time  is  that  he  never  severed 
his  alleg^nce  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  as  rector  of  his  parish  after  his  acceptance, 
and  in  spite  of  his  advocacy,  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
theological  writings  of  Swedenborg.  This  fact  is  significant 
for  two  reasons:  first,  that  as  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
•New-Churchman,  he  did  not  find  it  impossible  to  serve  as  an 
Episcopal  minister;  and  second,  that  as  a  well-known  and 
open  advocate  of  New-Church  doctrines,  he  was  not  deposed 
from  his  position  by  the  ruling  clergy  of  his  diocese.  The 
latter  fact  is  evidence  of  remarkable  toleration  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  that  Church, — ^in  further  evidence  of  which  tolera- 
tion we  may  instance  the  acceptance  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs  to  membership  in  the  American  branch  of 
that  Church,  subsequent  to  his  suspension  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  for  heretical  opinions. 

John  Qowes  began  his  ministry  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  Swedenborg,  and  did  notbeconne  acquainted  with  any 

*The  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  F.  W.  W<Mta.Ey,  M.A., 
B.D.  (The  Great  Christian  Thologics.)  259  pp.,  8vo.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1913.    $2.25. 
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of  the  latter's  writings  until  a  year  or  so  after  that  inevitable 
event.    In  his  autobiographical  sketch  he  tells  us  that  at  die 
beginning  of  his  ministerial  career/'his  theological  researches 
had  been  very  limited,  and  his  religious  views  were  accord- 
ingly very  imperfect."     This  will  probably  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  his  mind  the  old  doctrines  and  the  new  did  not  so 
clash  as  to  make  him  uncomfortable  in  his  relations  with  his 
mother  church.    But  they  did  so  clash  in  the  minds  of  many 
other  early  students  of  Swedenborg;  and  in  1787  active  steps 
were  taken  by  them   for  the  formation  of  a  New-Church 
society.  Instead  of  being  in  sympathy  with  these  efforts,  Mr, 
Qowes  was  earnestly  opposed,  and  consequently  did  what  he 
could  to  dissuade  those  concerned  from  carrying  out  their 
undertaking.     He  maintained  that,  whereas   an  interest  in 
Swedenborg's  writings  was  then  rapidly  growing  within  the 
organization  of  the   Established  Church,  it  seemed  highly 
probable  that  the  founding  of  a  special  organization  upon 
those  writings  would  at  once  arouse  jealousy,  antagonism, 
and  prejudice,  that  would  be  highly  inimical  to  the  progress 
of  this  general  interest;  and  therefore  he  contended  that 
separation  at  that  time  was  ''inexpedient  and  premature." 
With  regard  to  the  separatists'  contentions  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  he 
maintained  that  both  Old  Church  and  New  acknowledge 
these  doctrines,  and  that  the  only  difference  is  in  "the  manner 
of  conceiving  and   expressing  them."    This   lax  position, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  those  whom  he  sought  to  influence, 
who   still   insisted  upon   "the   dangerous   tendency  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Old  Church  in  keeping  up  an  idea  of  three 
Gods,"  aiid   were   earnest- in   desiring  to   participate -in  a 
purified  worship  based  upon  the  "acknowledgement  and  pro- 
fession of  One  God  in  the  Divine  Human  Person  of  the  IJ5rd 
Jesus  Christ."    Indeed,  there  were  many  in  Mr.  Qowes'  own 
congregation  who  were  of  this  disposition,  and  who  in  due 
time  left  his  church,  and  formed  a  New-Church  organization 
under  the   leadership  of  his  former  curate.    To  them  the 
question.  What  does  the  Established  Church  stand  for?  could 
not  be  answered  in  a  way  to  allow  them  conscientiously  to 
continue  their  allegiance  to  it. 
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This  consideration  naturally  brings  us  to  the  question, 
What  docs  the  Church  of  England  stand  for?  What  is  its 
theology?  This  question  Mr.  Worsley  has  attemped  to  answer 
in  the  book  before  us,  entitled  "The  Theology  of  the  Church 
of  England";  and  he  has  made  his  subject  sufficiently  clear  in 
a  very  readable  volume.  To  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  we  heartily  commend  this  treatise, 
which  we  have  ourselves  read  with  much  enjo}rment.  Con- 
cerning the  doctrinal  positions  of  his  church,  our  author  tells 
us  that  "the  great  foundation  facts  are  set  out  in  the  three 
creeds  [Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian],  but  the  super- 
structure is  found  described  in  the  Catechism  and  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles"  (p.  74).  He  places  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  our  hands  as  the  manual  of  Episcopalian 
theology  for  our  study,  at  first  dwelling  somewhat  upon  the 
history  of  that  volume  and  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and 
then  taking  up  the  latter  as  he  feels  inclined,  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them  quoting  supplementary  statements  from  other 
parts  of  the  book.  Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
more  important  tenets  of  that  body. 

When  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  has  relatively  little  to  say  concerning  the 
Being  and  Nature  of  God,  Mr.  Worsley  states  that  this  is 
undoubtedly  because  "these  all-important  truths  were  not  the 
subject  of  controversy  in  Reformation  times."  The 
creeds  accepted  by  the  Church  of  England  were  resultants  of 
theological  battles  concerning  these  matters  in  centuries  long 
before  the  Reformation. 

As  to  the  Trinity,  the  statement  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is 
set  forth,  and  then  Mr.  Worsley  explains  that  the  words 
"Person"  and  "Substance"  in  that  creed  are  not  adequate  or 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  express ; 
and  he  maintains  that  the  wording  of  that  creed  was  due  not 
only  to  the  limitations  of  human  language,  but  also  to  an 
endeavor  to  guard  against  two  dangers  in  the  description  of 
the  Godhead:  "(i)  that  of  exaggerating  the  distinctions  and 
so  separating  the  'Persons';  and  (2)  that  of  explaining  away 
the  distinctions,  so  as  ultimately  to  deny  their  reality."    In 
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this  connection  we  cannot  but  recall  the  statement  of  Sweden- 
borg,  that  the  Athanasian  'Creed  is  true  if  instead  of  a  Trinity 
of  Persons  we  understand  a  Trinity  of  Person. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  phases  of  the 
Trinity,  however,  we  find  the  usual  matters  for  serious  criti- 
cism; for  the  traditional  idea  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth, 
though  the  details  are  not  much  dwelt  upon.  We  are  told 
that  the  Church  of  England  recognizes  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  has  its  difficulties,  but  that  it  does  not  care  to 
argue  concerning  either  the  cause  or  the  necessity  of  that 
most  important  event.  The  heavenly  Father  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  redemp- 
tion; and  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  Son  upon  the  cross, 
full  satisfaction  was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
'Through  the  activities  of  God  the  Holy  ^irit,  each  life  may 
become  a  sphere  to  which  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation  is 
extended"  (p.  56).  The  Church  does  not  insist  upon  much 
more  tiian  this.  But  as  a  full  explanation  of  all  this  inevitably 
tends  to  the  customary  tri-theistic  phase  of  the  Deity,  with  all 
the  other  objectionable  features  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  the  errors  of  this  conception  are  very  evident 
from  the  New-Church  point  of  view. 

The  present  day  attitude  of  the  Established  Church  to- 
wards the  Bible  is  one  of  great  reverence,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  considerably  influenced  by  the  "results"  of  modem 
BiUical  scholarship.  ''She  does  not  uphold  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  she  firmly  believes 
that  the  Scriptures  were  inspired,  and  she  makes  a  great  point 
of  their  primary  importance"  (p.  63).  Hew  the  Scriptures  are 
inspired,  she  does  not  say;  and  there  is  no  hint  that  there  is 
a  hidden  sense  within  the  letter.  Contrast  this  with 
Swedenborg's  teaching: — 

Lest  man  should  be  in  doubt  whether  the  Word  is  such  [that  holi- 
ness is  in  every  sentence,  in  every  word,  and  in  some  places  in  the  very 
letters,  and  that  the  Word  conjoins  man  with  the  Lord  and  opens 
heaven],  its  internal  sense  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  Lord,  which 
in  its  essence  is  spiritual,  and  is  within  the  external  sense  which  is  nat- 
ural, as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.    That  sense  is  the  spirit  which  gives  life 
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to  the  letter;  it  can  therefore  bear  witness  to  the  Divinity  and  sanctity 
of  the  Word,  and  can  convince  even  the  natural  man,  if  he  is  willing  to 
be  convinced.  (Sacred  Scripture,  n.  4.) 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion,  though  the  teachings 
concerning  them  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  New 
Church.  However,  these  teachings  involve  many  precepts 
with  regard  to  goodness  of  life  that  are  far  from  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  faith  alone. 

But  little  space  is  alloted  to  such  important  subjects  as  the 
Knowledge  of  Life  after  Death,  the  Second  Coming,  and 
Hell  and  the  Devil.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the 
Established  Church  makes  no  profession  to  any  but  the 
most  meagre  knowledge.  Still  in  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  our  author  points  out  that  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate state  in  which  ''the  soul  must  go  through  a  process 
of  purgation"  (p.  219) ;  for  ''it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  ex- 
pect to  enter  heaven  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  per- 
fection. The  intelligent  will  know  that  none  of  us  ever  depart 
from  this  life  in  such  a  state;  and  will  also  realize  that  death 
does  not  endow  us  with  immediate  perfection"  (p.  218). 

As  to  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  the  subject  is  ap- 
parently of  but  little  interest  to  Mr.  Worsley,  for  he  contents 
himself  with  merely  pointing  out  that  the  Prayer  Book  con- 
tains many  references  bearing  upon  the  matter;  such  as,  that 
a  day  of  judgment  is  coming,  that  Christ  will  be  tiie  judge, 
that  He  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  the  angels, 
that  this  event  will  constitute  the  end  of  the  present  age,  etc 
(p.  226).  There  is  no  suspicion  of  the  fact  that  the  Second 
Coming  has  already  taken  place. 

With  regard  to  Hell  and  the  Devil,  we  are  instructed  that, 
according  to  her  formularies,  the  Church  of  England  believes 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  everlasting  punishment,  and  that 
such  is  clearly  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Moreover,  the 
Prayer  Book  certainly  teaches  that  there  is  a  personal  devil 
(p.  228). 

As  a  final  word  we  may  say  that  if  loyalty  to  truth  is  a 
virtue,  we  do  not  see  how  in  the  present  day  any  man  who 
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really  believes  in  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  can  become 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  or  officiate  as  an  Epis- 
copal minister.  Yet  the  long  and  dignified  history  of  that 
Church,  the  impressiveness  of  its  service,  the  social  standing 
of  many  of  its  votaries,  are  external  factors  that  carry  much 
weight  in  the  estimation  of  some  minds.  But  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  are  sufficiently  explicit  in  teaching  us  how 
to  value  external  considerations  as  compared  with  internal. 

B.  A.  W. 


EUCKEN  AND  BERGSON.* 

Popular  interest  in  Eucken  and  Bergson  just  now  gives  to 
this  book  a  timeliness  which  will  no  doubt  secure  for  it  a 
wide  reading.  Their  significance  for  Christian  thought  is 
sure  to  be  a  matter  of  much  earnest  discussion.  The  author 
is  a  s}rnipathetic  reader  of  both,  and  gives  a  very  good 
impression  of  their  chief  characteristics.  He  is,  however,  too 
much  a  student  of  present  religious  conditions  on  his  own 
account,  to  keep  his  views  and  interpretations  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  his  quite  decided  literary  style  imposes  upon  the 
reader  the  task  of  disentangling  the  thought  from  the  rhet- 
oric. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  just  what  position  the  au- 
thor himself  holds  towards  Christianity.  In  fact  he  seems  to 
waver  between  "naturalism"  and  "dogmatism."  In  trying 
to  accommodate  himself  to  modernism,  he  uses  the  language 
of  Christianity  in  a  way  that  is  both  strange  and  bafiKng.  He 
is  evidently  influenced  by  modernism  to  emphasize  the  au- 
tonomous character  of  individual  religious  experience,  and 
to  oppose  this  to  the  authority  of  the  historic  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  seems  ready  at  times  to  identify  Christ  with 
God;  but  his  interpretation  of  Christianity  is  so  clothed  with 
conventional  figures  of  speech,  that  it  is  diffibilt  to  get  at  his 

*Eucken  and  Bergson;  Their  significance  for  Christian  Thought  By 
E.  Hermann.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  London:  James  Clarke  ft 
Co.    1912.    Third  edition.  215  pp.,  8  vo.    $1.00  net. 
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real  thought.    The  final  impression  he  leaves  is,  that  he  has 
no  clear  and  consistent  theory  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  above  characteristics  pervade  the  author's  treatment 
of  both  Eucken  and  Bergson,  though  naturally  they  are  more 
in  evidence  in  the  treatment  of  Eucken. 

Bergson's  avoidance  hitherto  of  the  religious  field  makes 
his  significance  for  Christianity  highly  problematical.  The ' 
point  at  which  our  author  attaches  such  significance,  is  the 
living  movement  of  reality  and  the  actual  contact  with  this 
movement  in  the  act  of  intuition.  Just  as  reality  in  general 
is  known  by  plunging  into  it  and  living  it,  so  Christianity  is 
Understood  in  the  intuition  we  get  in  actual  Christian  experi- 
ence. Bergson's  doctrine  of  creative  evolution  is  somewhat 
vaguely  connected  with  the  divine  process  of  Incarnation. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Bergson's  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity remains  to  be  seen  in  works  yet  to  be  written. 

But  with  Eucken  it  is  different,  for  in  his  case  there  is  a 
great  wealth  of  material  for  exhibiting  his  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Here  our  author  is  more  successful  in  showing  the  Chris- 
tian significance;  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  result  is  for 
the  most  part  an  essential  opposition.  In  fact  our  author  is 
fully  conscious  of  "Eucken's  sharp  divergence  from  historical 
Christianity."  Eucken  is  quite  fairly  represented  as  sharing 
the  modernistic  view  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  though  a 
man  of  perhaps  exceptional  religious  importance;  and  he  is 
furthermore  correctly  represented  as  conceiving  of  religion, 
not  as  contact  with  a  personal  God,  but  as  the  individual's 
consciousness  of  the  absolute  spiritual  life  and  the  results  of 
that  consciousness. 

In  a  word  Eucken's  view  is  neither  religious  nor  Chris- 
tian, but  is  a  species  of  spiritualism,  a  spiritualism  which 
gets  its  character  from  the  appropriation  by  the  individ- 
ual of  the  universal.  Spiritualism  according  to  this  view  may 
be  set  in  opposition  to  naturalism,  if  by  naturalism  is  meant 
individualism.  The  conflict  between  the  spiritualism  and  the 
naturalism  so  conceived  may  be  likened  to  the  conflict  in  the 
Christian  life  between  the  "flesh"  and  the  "spirit."    But  the 
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two  have  a  very  different  religious  significance.  So  too 
Eucken  makes  frequent  use  of  the  word  redemption,  but  it 
is  redemption  of  the  particular  by  the  universal,  not  the  re- 
demption of  the  sinftd  person  by  the  personal  Savior. 

As  against  some  of  the  outworn  dogmas  of  historic  Chris- 
tianity, Eucken  is  more  or  less  effective.  His  rarefied  natur- 
'Itlism  is  stimulating  to  the  ethical  and  religious  imagination; 
but  apart  from  his  s^ropriation  and  use  of  conventional 
Christian  speech,  his  thought  is  for  the  most  part  distinctly 
anti-Christian  in  intent  and  effect.  He  should  be  classed  as  a 
rather  undecided  modernist  whose  sympathies  are  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  but  whose  intellectual  reaction  upon  modem 
history  has  thrown  his  Christian  thought  into  confusion. 

L.  F.  H. 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY  IN  CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS* 

This  study  is  interesting  and  provocative  of  deep  and  se- 
rious thought.  It  is  permeated  with  the  philosophy  of  Berg- 
son  and  Eucken.  Mysticism  is  defined  as  spiritual  reality  in 
God.  And  the  Mystic  Way  is  the  thoroughfare  that  makes 
it  possible  for  all  to  enter  into  this  real  life,  or  establish 
"union  with  the  Absolute."  One  way  to  reach  this  is  by  that 
of  pure  contemplation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  action,  as  in  the 
East,  in  Buddhism  and  Hinduism.  The  other  way  is  in  the 
positive  and  activistic  mysticism  of  the  West,  best  represented 
in  the  life  of  true  Christian  mystics.  "In  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
it  found  its  perfect  thoroughfare,  and  rose  at  once  to  its 
classic  expression."  This  mystic  way  has  marked  stages  in 
its  development,  its  beginning  in  conversion,  or  re-birth,  its 
progress  in  education,  or  illumination,  and  the  final  purgation 
of  the  soul  by  which  it  is  cleansed  from  all  attachment  to  the 
self-life.  This  is  the  crisis  of  all  life,  the  end  of  the  "way"  lead- 
ing to  full  union  with  Reality. 

♦  The  Mystic  Way;  A  Psychological  Study  in  Christian  Origins.  By 
Evelyn  Underhilu  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1913-  395  PPm 
8  vo.    $3.50  net 
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The  writer  traces  these  three  stages  in  the  life  of  the  Christ, 
and  of  St.  Paul,  drawing  further  examples  from  other 
Mystics.  The  Christ  is  taken  as  the  supreme  example  of 
"the  way."  Christ's  life  is  the  noblest  and  the  best  to  follow. 
St.  Paul's  comes  next  to  it.  (p.  159.)  But  the  writer  notes 
that  "the  energizing  Spirit  of  Life  is  lost  or  degenerates  once 
the  stimulus  of  a  great  personality  is  withdrawn."  Thus  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Paul.  (p.  214.) 

This  fact,  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  point  which  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
study,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the  same  order.  It  is  the  in- 
creasing influence  in  the  Here-aiid-Now  of  that  one  Person- 
ality of  the  Lord  in  all  men.  The  personal  influence  of  Paul, 
or  of  St.  Francis,  or  St.  Theresa  is  to-day  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. On  the  other  hand  the  personal  influence  of  the  Lord 
is  increasing.  He  said  to  His  disciples,  moreover,  "Lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  age." 

It  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  so  many  find  so 
much  to  reverence  in  the  Lord's  character,  and  even  accord 
Him  a  unique  place  among  men.  But  surely  there  is  more 
than  this  in  His  personality  as  evidenced  by  this  increasing  in- 
fluence, yea,  incorporation  of  Himself  in  the  lives  of  men. 
As  Browning  proclaims: 

If  Christ,  as  thou  affirmest,  be  of  men 

Mere  man,  the  first  and  best  but  nothing  more,— 

Account  Him,  for  reward  of  what  He  was. 

Now  and  for  ever,  wretchedest  of  all 

For  see;  Himself  conceived  of  life  as  love, 

Conceived  of  love  as  what  must  enter  in. 

Fill  up,  make  one  with  His  each  soul  He  loved: 

Thus  much  for  man's  joy,  all  men's  joy  for  Him. 

See  if  there  be  not  found,  that  day  the  world  shall  end. 

Hundreds  of  souls,  each  holding  by  Christ's  word 

That  He  will  grow  incorporate  with  all, 

Groom  for  each  bride!    Can  a  mere  man  do  this? 

Yet  Christ  saitfa,  this  He  lived  and  died  to  do. 

Call  Christ,  then,  the  illimitable  God, 

Or  lost! 

The  difficulty  here  presented  is  overcome  by  characterizing 
these  passages,  particularly  in  John,  proclaiming  the  Lord's 
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Divine  Nature,  as  "proved  inaccuracies  and  impossibilities  of 
the  narrative"  (p.  217).  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
becoming  "incorporate  with  all,  groom  for  each  bride"  pre- 
sents a  psychological  problem  which  appears  to  be  inexplic- 
able on  any  other  basis  than  the  acceptance  of  Him  as  "Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us"  (Isa.  vii,  14;  Matt,  i,  23).  This  will 
appear  an  inevitable  conclusion  to  all  true  psychologists,  as 
the  Lord's  life  presented  to  us  not  only  in  the  gospels,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  Word  Of  God  (Rev.  xix,  10),  becomes 
more  fully  incorporated  in  humanity. 

L.  G.  HoECK. 


AN  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM.* 

Though  every  well-informed  and  unbiassed  student  of  ec- 
clesiastical matters  knows  that  the  light  of  history  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  disclose  the  pretentions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  seldom  has  it  happened  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  high  standing,  to  whom  the  necessary  historic  knowledge 
has  come,  has  had  sufficient  honesty  and  courage  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  modem  Babylon,  and  to  utter  his  word  of 
condemnation.  The  nobility  of  our  author's  attack  upon  the 
church  he  was  bom  into,  is  manifest  when  we  say  that  we 
cannot  place  his  volume  in  that  considerable  class  of  anti- 
papal  books  that  seek  to  raise  a  stench  over  the  immorality 
of  the  priesthood;  but  it  stands  as  a  scholarly,  dignified,  and 
unimpassioned  criticism  and  refutation  of  some  of  the  fun- 
damental claims  of  that  church. 

From  an  autobiographic  sketch  of  the  author,  we  leam  that 
he  was  bom  of  an  influential  family  in  Salem,  Valencia,  Spain, 
in  the  year  1868.  After  a  series  of  years  in  the  public  sdiool 
of  his  native  place,  he  entered  upon  the  studies  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  "by  special  dis- 
pensation of  the  Pope  became  a  priest  at  the  early  age  of 

*Roman  Catholicism  Capitulating  Before  Protestantism.  By  G.  V. 

FradryUa  [pseud  for  Juajt  Orts  Gonzalez,  Ph.D.,  D.D.]  Translated 

from  the  Spanish.    Mobile,  Ala.:  Southern  Publishing  Co.  1908.    360 
pp.,  i2nio.    Qoth  $1.00  net ;  postage,  12  cents  extra. 
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twenty-three."  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  "was  made 
prefect  of  the  CoUege  of  Onteniente,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Provincial  University  of  Valencia."  Subse- 
quently many  other  honors  came  to  him,"**  and  among  them 
he  "received  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  [note  this,  O  reader] 
the  privilege  of  reading  prohibited  books  (even  those  prohib- 
ited by  himself)."  Here  was  his  charter  of  freedom,  if  ever 
he  cared  to  use  it.  Finally  tiie  Pope  granted  him  permission 
to  live  outside  the  Franciscan  Order.  He  then  went  to  Mex- 
ico, and  not  long  after  came  to  the  United  States,  officiating 
for  a  short  time  at  "St.  Stanislaus  College,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Natchez."  About  1904  doubts  as  to  the 
trutii  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  began  to  trouble  him. 
"These  doubts,"  he  tells  us,  "deepened  as  in  the  performance 
of  my  duties  I  saw  the  pitiful  spiritual  condition  of  my 
brethren.  Study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  early  Fathers  finally 
convinced  me  diat  Rome  was  wrong.  After  many  bitter 
struggles  I  left  Bay  St.  Louis  and  came  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
where,  in  the  dawning  light  of  truth,  I  wrote  my  book." 

In  this  volume  we  find  him  trusting  to  careful  Biblical 
exegesis  and  historical  investigation  for  the  force  of  his 
attack.  While  the  recent  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  is 
made  the  object  of  his  strongest  refutation,  he  argues  no  less 
conclusively  against  Rome's  claims  to  catholicity,  unity,  and 
sanctity,  and  also  against  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  the 
mass. 

In  the  course  of  his  criticism  he  has  occasion  to  consider 
Cardinal  Gibbon's  work  entitled  "The  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers";  and  he  shows  excellent  reason  for  believing  that,  in 
a  work  pretending  to  be  a  faithful  and  honest  presentation  of 
his  subject,  that  dignitary  was  not  above  misrepresenting 
facts  and  falsif3ring  history.  We  might  quote  instances  that 
our  author  presents  in  his  criticism  of  the  noted  cardinal's 

*  "As  a  priest  and  a  gentleman  I  can  solemnly  assure  yon  under  oath, 
that  I  possess  and  hold  vaKd,  ample  and  perpetual  ministerial  facalties 
from  more  than  twelve  prominent  prelates,  and  other  special  author- 
ities direct  from  the  Pope,  which  authorities  are  not  ordinarily  granted 
to  bishops,  much  less  to  priests."    (Prologue,  p.  ix). 
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book;  but  in  the  space  that  remains  we  prefer  to  give  further 
information  concerning  our  author's  attitude  towards  his 
subject  by  citing  from  his  Prologue.  Addressing  his  ''Indul- 
gent Reader,"  he  says: — 

You  may  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  an  author  (a 
Roman  Catholic  theologian)  whose  purpose  was  to  defend  Christ  and 
His  church,  while  refuting  official  Romanism.  ...  At  the  outset  it 
must  be  stated,  that  if  antagonistic  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
as  one  of  its  enemies  you  expect  to  find  mention  here  of  the  many 
scandalous  historic  calumnies,  the  effective  and  plausible  sophistries 
frequently  directed  against  that  church,  you  will  be  bitterly  disappointed 
and  seek  in  vain,  for  all  such  mention  has  been  scrupulously  avoided. 
...  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  no  pecuniary  self-interest  has 
guided  me  in  this  work,  since  I  voluntarily  abandon  and  renounce  my 
brilliant  ecclesiastical  future  in  exchange  for  an  humble  and  burden- 
some manual  labor.  Neither  has  rancor  nor  any  other  ignoble  passion 
prompted  me  in  my  writing.  Far  from  being  discharged  of  the  Roman 
Community,  I  am  leaving  it  of  my  own  free  will,  after  refusing  exceed- 
ingly remunerative  offers.  To  be  able  to  live  at  peace  with  my  con- 
science, and  to  proclaim  the  whole  truth,  is  the  only  inducement  that 
prompted  me  in  this  work. 

One  thing  of  especial  interest  to  a  New-Church  reader,  is 
where  the  author  (pp.  89  et  seq.)  criticizes  the  passage  in 
Scripture  that  is  supposed  to  justify  the  claim  of  tfie  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  supreme  position  as  founded  by 
Christ  upon  the  apostle  Peter.  We  refer  to  that  passage 
(Matt,  xvi,  15-18)  where,  after  Peter's  confession  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  Christ  says  to  him,  **Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."  After  stating  that  the 
essential  teachings  of  the  Gospels  are  found  in  all  of  them, 
our  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  Peter's  con- 
fession is  common  to  all,  the  special  words  of  Christ  that  we 
hav^  just  quoted  are  found  in  Mattlifw  alone,  whereas  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  it  rather  in  the  Petrine  Mark, 
if  an)rwhere.  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  evident 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  in  this  passage  is  "that  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  He  shall  raise  His  church  is  the  explicit 
confession  to  His  divinity," — ^an  explanation  sufficiently  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  New  Qiurch. 

No  open-minded  Roman  Catholic  can  read  such  a  volume 
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as  this  without  being  disillusionized;  and  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  wish  that  millions  of  them  might  read  it.  It  is  well, 
too,  for  others  to  read  it  who  are  not  Roman  Catholic ;  for 
such  reading  greatly  broadens  one's  outlook,  and  incidentally 
gives  one  implements  of  honest  warfare  for  use  against  falsity, 
when  intimacy  with  some  Roman  Catholic  of  suitable  dis- 
position, especially  one  who  has  read  "The  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers,"  offers  an  opportunity. 

B.  A.  W. 


THE  TRUE  THOUGHT  0(F  MARRIAGE.* 

All  praise  of  love  and  marriage  fall  so  far  short  of  the 
reality  that  extravagant  and  ecstatic  language  serves  only  to 
emphasize  the  distance  between  the  thing  and  the  descrip- 
tion. "As  Phaedrus  well  and  truly  says,  no  one  has  ever 
dared  worthily  to  hymn  Love's  praises.  Those  who  under- 
take it,  would  do  well  to  recall  the  apology  which  Socrates 
urged  when  asked  to  take  his  turn.  ...  'I  really  had  no 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  praise,  which  appears  to  be 
another  name  for  glorification  whether  true  or  false;  in 
which  sense  of  the  term  I  am  unable  to  praise  anything.'  . 
.  .  Farewell  then  to  such  a  strain:  for  that  is  not  my  way 
of  praising." 

The  neat  little  booklet  before  us  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
Socrates  seems  to  be  objecting  to;  not  that  we  fail  to  find 
some  good  and  true  forms  of  expression  in  the  rather  in- 
choate mass  of  perfervid  speech. 

The  author's  proneness  to  barbaric  phrase  formation  does 
not  accord  with  the  real  dignity  of  the  subject.  The  reader 
gets  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  the  sacrifice  of  good  gram- 
mar and  of  intelligibility,  if  not  to  poetic  license,  at  least  to 
mystic  emotionalism. 

With  some  restrictions  of  this  kind,  and  with  due  caution 

*The  True  Thought  of  Marriage.  By  John  Milton  Scott.  Min- 
neapolis :  The  Nunc  Licet  Press.  8  pp.,  8  vo.    Paper,  15  cents. 
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as  to  the  author's  teachings  at  certain  points,  the  reader  will 
find  in  this  booklet  some  happily  expressed  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  ntiarriage. 

L.  F.  H. 


DOES  PRAYER  AVAIL?* 

Th£  author  affirm^  that  God  answers  prayer;  but  his  ex- 
planations in  some  important  points  are  untenable.  He  ably 
uses  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter,  the  many  facts 
brought  to  light  by  psychical  research,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sub-conscious  mind,  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Divine  Being  to  influence  the  world  without  violating  natu- 
ral law.  When  he  explains  how  God  answers  prayer,  he 
becomes  entangled  in  a  web  of  difficulties.  He  asserts  that 
God  does  not  possess  perfect  fore-knowledge  (p.  iio-iii), 
and  that  He  cannot  with  unerring  certainty  predict  what  will 
be  the  course  of  man's  thought  (p.  112).  He  also  affirms  as 
Scripture  teaching  that  man  by  prayer  ''can  actually  effect 
some  change  in  the  purposes  existing  in  the  Divine  Mind  at 
the  time  his  prayer  is  offered"  (114).  He  says,  Moses 
changed  God's  purposes  by  his  prayer  (p.  116);  and  again 
"Even  to  God's  eye  the  future  is  not  wholly  uncurtained, — 
that  he  carries  on  processes  of  thought  as  we  do,  elaborates 
plans,  modifies  them  and  sometimes  even  abandons  them 
altogether  to  meet  the  demands  of  unforeseen  exigencies  as 
they  arise,  that  he  interferes  in  behalf  of  his  children  and  be- 
cause  they  ask  him,  actually  forming  and  executing  entirely 
new,  unpremeditated  purposes  in  response  to  their  asking" 
(p.  119).  The  author's  idea  of  prayer  is,  that  it  effects  a 
change  in  the  Divine  purposes,  not  that  it  opens  the  mind  to 
the  Divine  influences.  Thus  he  denies  the  omniscience  ot 
God  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  we  can  change  His  will. 

John  Whitehead. 

*Do€s  Prayer  Avail f    By  Woliam  W.  Kihslxy,  Boston :  Sherman 
French  and  Company,  1912.    157  pp.,  12  mo.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PRAYER.* 

The  purpose  of  this  little  volume  is,  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  difficulties,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  connected  with 
the  important  subject  of  Prayer,  and  without  any  claim  to 
originidity  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  method  and 
manner  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  defined  as  "the  act  by  which 
man  puts  himself  into  effective  communication  with  the  Al- 
mighty" (p.  9);  and  the  purpose  of  prayer  is  said  to  be,  not 
to  inform  God  or  to  correct  His  mediods,  but  "to  educate  us 
in  intercourse  with  God"  (p.  22).  After  an  introuuctory 
chapter  dealing  with  the  definition  of  prayer,  a  series  of  chap- 
ters deals  with  the  questions  why,  when,  where,  how,  and 
what  for,  closing  with  one  on  helps.  The  booklet  is  instruc- 
tive and  suggestive,  but  in  no  way  remarkable. 

B.A.W. 

*The  Problems  and  Practice  of  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Lowky, 
M.A.    78  pp.»  16  mo.    London :  Robert  Scott.    1913. 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  WORLDS. 

We  would  call  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  grand  truth, 
that  the  quality  of  humanity  is  stamped  upon  everything. 
Nothing  can  be  known  or  thought  of  that  does  not  in  some 
way  refer  to  man.  Do  we  look  at  the  solid  elements  of 
the  earth?  They  are  for  man  and  may  be  found  in  his 
physical  body;  they  are  in  the  blood,  in  the  bones,  and  in 
the  different  tissues.  The  first  faint  forms  of  life  look  up- 
ward and  aspire  to  man.  The  tree  breathes  through  its 
leaves  and  has  a  circulatory  system  which  is  simply  the 
arterial  and  nervous  system  of  the  human  body  in  its  sim- 
pler and  ruder  form.  The  animals  resemble  man — some  of 
them  so  closely  that  certain  philosophers  think  that  they  are 
almost  human.  Nature  herself,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
a  stupendous  man — not  as  to  shape,  but  as  to  function  and 
use.  As  such  she  has  her  physical  body  and  circulatory  sys- 
tem. The  rock-ribbed  hills  are  her  bones,  holding  her  in 
firm  consistency  like  the  bones  of  the  human  body;  the 
loose  and  movable  soil  is  her  flesh ;  the  streams,  both  those 
imder  and  those  above  the  ground,  are  her  veins ;  the  ocean 
is  her  heart;  the  atmosphere  is  her  lungs;  the  clouds  and 
rain-storms  are  her  arteries;  and  the  water  is  her  blood, 
purified  in  her  atmosphere  or  lungs,  flowing  down  to  refresh 
her  body  through  her  rain-storms  or  arteries,  and  kept  in 
perpetual  circulation.  Thus  nature  speaks  of  man.  The 
attribute  of  humanity  is  stamped  upon  everything.     Noth- 
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ing  can  be  named  but  has  reference  to  man.  External  na- 
ture is  a  grand  anthem  that  sings  of  man — man — man.  We 
mig^t  say  that  external  nature  everjrwhere  is  man — not  as 
to  shape,  but  as  to  principle  and  use. 

If  now  we  ask  the  question,  whence  is  this  quality  of 
htmianity  which  we  see  stamped  upon  everything,  reason 
answers^  that  it  must  be  from  some  infinite  source — ^it  must 
be  from  Him  who  is  the  only  man;  that  is,  from  Him  who 
has  in  Himself  the  source  from  which  are  derived  all  those 
qualities  of  humanity  which  we  see  stamped  upon  all  things 
of  universal  nature  both  in  general  and  in  particular.    This 
is  the  Lord  Himself.     He  then  is  man.     He  is  the  only 
man, — that  is,  the  only  source  of  all  derived  humanity.  He 
only  has  hands,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  supreme  source 
from  which  all  hands  are  derived.     So  with  the  feet  and 
all  the  other  members  and  organs  of  the  body.     He  only 
has  love  and  wisdom  in  Himself,  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
supreme  and  only  source  from  which  all  our  love  and  wis- 
dcttn  are  derived.     Thus  the  Lord  is  the  only  real  and  abso- 
lute man — ^the  only  source  from  which  is  derived  the  quality 
of  humanity  that  pervades  everything.     It  is  because  the 
Lord  is  the  supreme  and  only  man — that  is,  because  He 
possesses  all  the  qualities  of  humanity  in  an  infinitely  per- 
fect d^jee — that  the  quality  of  humanity  is  stamped  upon 
tmiversal  nature.     Nature  exhibits  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  her  Creator. 

Now  the  question  arises,  May  we  not  expect  to  find  this 
same  quality  of  humanity  stamped  upon  the  civil  and  social 
affairs  of  men,  or  upon  men  in  their  civil  and  social  capac- 
ities? If  the  quality  of  humanity  is  stamped  upon  external 
nature  and  upon  individual  man,  is  it  not  stamped  upon  men 
in  their  collective  capacity?  Are  not  men  in  their  collective 
capacity  when  regarded  as  a  community,  a  state,  or  a  nation 
as  mudi  under  the  care  and  power  of  the  Lord  as  external 
nature  or  the  individual  man?  Are  they  not  more  so? 
Are  not  their  relations  to  each  other  more  complex,  are  not 
the  issues  greater,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers?  Shall  we 
expect  to  find  God  in  external  nature  and  in  the  individual 
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man  but  not  in  history?  Is  there  not  vastly  greater  reason 
why  men  in  their  collective  capacity  should  be  subject  to  the 
Divine  power  than  why  external  nature  or  individual  man 
should  be  ?  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Lord  has  more  to  do 
with  communities  and  nations  than  with  the  external  uni- 
verse and  individuals.  Indeed,  tmiversal  nature,  has  been 
created  and  tmiversal  nature  exists,  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  with  man,  especially  collective  man.  Exter- 
nal nature  and  individual  man  are  far  inferior  and  less  per- 
fect than  collective  man.  Shall  we  find  then  that  the  Lord 
from  Himself  has  stamped  the  quality  of  humanity  on  na- 
ture and  on  the  individual  man  and  not  expect  to  find  the 
same  quality  stamped  on  the  community  and  society?  Nay, 
we  may  with  far  greater  reason  expect  to  find  that  conununi- 
ties  and  nations  are  social  organisms — ^that  they  are  but 
larger  men.  And  so  we  find  it.  For  are  not  certain  indi- 
viduals called  the  back-bone  of  the  conuntmity,  state,  or 
nation?  are  not  certain  others  called  the  brains?  certain 
others  the  heart?  and  so  on  until,  if  our  knowledge  were 
only  minute  enough,  we  might  appropriately  liken  every 
class  to  some  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

Every  corporate  community  is  but  a  man  in  larger  form. 
Indeed,  the  very  word,  corporate  means  body,  or  that  a 
community  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  organized  body.  Thus 
our  very  language — ^the  very  terms  we  use  with  reference  to 
communities  and  nations,  implies  that  we  regard  them  as 
men  in  larger  form.  Every  town  or  city  or  nation  is  a 
human  being  in  larger  measure,  and  each  one  possesses  an 
individuality  or  personality  which  is  as  peculiar  to  it  as  the 
personality  of  any  individual  is  peculiar  to  him.  Take  the 
city  of  Boston  as  a  whole — ^it  has  an  individuality  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  people  feel  it  when  they  go  there. 
The  personality  of  New  York,  or  of  London,  or  of  Paris,  or 
of  NIew  Orleans,  is  as  different  from  that  of  Boston  as  the 
personality  of  one  man  is  different  from  that  of  another. 
So  it  is  with  every  little  town  and  village.  Each  and  every 
one  has  a  distinct  individuality  as  a  town  or  as  a  village, 
just  as  men  have  as  men.    Is  not  the  aggressive,  energetic 
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personality  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged  by  the  ferm 
**]dtvany  Bull"?  Was  it  n;iere  chance  that  occasicmed  the 
American  Nation  to  be  re(H-esented  by  the  large,  tall,  gaunt 
figure  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  embodiment  of  the  nation's  good 
natured  forbearance  and  conscious  strength?  That  is  its 
personality.  Thus  we  see  that  communities  and  nations 
are  but  men  in  larger  fonn.  The  quality  of  humanity  is* 
stanq>ed,  not  only  on  nature  and  individual  man,  but  also  on 
man  in  his  collective  capacity  as  a  community  or  nation. 

This  great  truth  is  acknowledged  by  many  of  our  best 
thinkers,  speakers,  and  writers:  Says  Henry  Morlqr,  "Be- 
cause the  character  of  man  appears  in  the  State  unchanged, 
but  in  a  larger  form,  Plato  represented  Socrates  as  studjring 
the  ideal  man  himself  through  an  Ideal  Cbmmonwealth." 
Both  Webster  and  Worcester  define  the  state  to  be  "a  com- 
munity of  people  united  in  one  body  politic."  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  philosopher,  teaches  that  the  State  grows  like 
an  animal;  that  little  by  little  it  beo^nes  more  complicated 
like  an  animal;  that  the  parts  of  a  state,  or  the  different 
classes  in  a  commtmity  become  more  and  more  dependent 
on  each  other  like  the  organs  of  an  animal ;  that,  as  an  ani- 
mal continually  takes  on  new  particles  of  matter,  and  puts 
off  old  and  worn  out  particles,  30  the  State  is  continually 
receiving  individuals  by  birth  and  parting  with  them  by 
death;  that,  as  the  different  organs  of  a  living  body  have 
different  uses,  so  there  is  a  division  of  labor  among  the 
different  classes  of  a  community;  and  that,  as  the  living 
body  has  different  classes  of  a  community,  and  that,  as  the 
living  body  has  its  distributing  sjrstem,  so  does  the  body 
politic.  Says  Professor  Clifford,  "That  society  is  an 
organism;  the  highest  of  all,  is  one  of  those  great  facts  which 
our  own  generaticm  has  been  the  first  to  state;  rationally." 
Says  Sir  James  Stephen,  "The  strong  metaphor,  that  we  are 
all  members  one  of  another,  is  little  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fact;  a  man  would  be  one  outside  society  as  little 
as  a  hand  would  be  a  hand  without  the  body." 

Such  are  some  of  the  testimonies  of  eminent  thinkers  that 
the  body  politic  is  a  social  organism,  a  real  man  in  larger 
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form.  These  quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show  that  the  great- 
est minds  grasp  the  important  truth  that  society  is  a  larger 
man.  The  attribute  of  humanity  is  stamped,  not  only  upon 
nature  and  upon  the  individual  man,  but  also  upon  society 
as  a  larger  man. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  very  important  point  to 
which  we  would  call  special  attention — and  that  is,  that 
when  the  community  or  nation  is  called  a  larger  man  the  ex- 
pression is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  It  is  not  mere  simile 
or  metaphor  but  fact.  It  is  not  that  a  community  is  simply 
likened  to  a  man,  but  that  it  si  a  man,  only  in  larger  form 
than  the  individual  man.  One  answers  to  die  other  exactly. 
Just  what  the  organs  of  the  human  body  are  to  each  other, 
that,  in  a  more  important  way,  the  different  classes  and 
departments  in  a  nation  are  to  each  other.  Calling  the  na- 
ticm  a  man  does  not  grow  out  of  a  mere  figure  of  speech — 
a  mere  comparison  of  things  with  each  other,  it  is  grounded 
in  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  universe.  The  same  Lord,  the 
Infinite  and  Perfect  Man,  possessing  in  infinite  perfection 
the  human  qualities  of  love  and  wisdom,  He  who  is  the 
source  of  all  finite  humanity  has  stamped  that  humanity  on 
external  nature  and  on  individual  man,  and  He  has 
stamped  it  also  on  social  or  collective  man.  Society  is  in 
the  human  form  just  as  really  and  actually  as  man  himself 
is  in  that  form.  Calling  the  community  a  body  politic  is 
no  more  a  figure  of  speech  than  is  calling  man's  physical 
organism  a  body  material.  Viewing  the  community  as  a 
living  organism  is  no  more  imaginative  than  viewing  man's 
body  as  a  living  organism.  Both  are  facts  and  have  their 
origin  in  the  same  creative  source  as  all  other  natural  facts. 
The  ph}rsical  body  of  man  is  human  because  the  Lord 
creates  it  so;  and  the  community  is  htunan  for  the  same 
reason.  The  same  Divine  Creative  Force,  itself  humanity 
in  perfection,  works  itself  out  and  manifests  its  human 
qualities  in  a  nation  of  men  as  well  as  in  individual  man 
and  in  nature.  That  society,  not  as  to  shape  but  as  to 
operation  and  use,  is  a  larger  man  is  not  comparison,  it  is 
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fact,  and  some  of  the  authorities  above  quoted  acknowledge 
this.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  we  may  tiierefore, 
r^;ard  the  community  as  a  man  in  larger  form,  having  a 
circulatory  system  like  that  of  the  human  body,  certain  indi- 
viduals being  its  eyes,  certain  others  its  ears,  certain  others 
its  brains,  its  spinal  column,  its  feet,  and  so  on  with  every 
organ  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  extend  our  thought.  The  Lord's  creation  has 
no  end  and  its  principles  are  of  endless  applicaticHL  They 
appear  in  the  smallest  and  lowest  forms,  and  rising  higher 
and  higher  and  extending  wider  and  wider,  we  see  these 
principles  ccmtinually  appearing.  They  are  wrought  over 
anew  in  ever  widening  extent  and  ever  increasing  perfec- 
tion. There  is  no  point  at  which  they  stop,  no  point  at 
which  they  have  reached  their  largest  and  most  perfect  man- 
ifestation. There  is  always  something  beyond,  always 
something  greater  and  grander.  He  who  has  stamped  hu- 
manity upon  external  nature,  upon  individual  man,  and 
upon  a  nation,  has  stamped  it  upcm  the  world  of  nations, 
and  will  one  day  bring  it  to  perfection.  All  the  nations 
of  this  world  in  the  aggregate  are  but  a  man  in  larger  form 
— a  diseased  man  at  the  present  time,  but  in  process  of  heal- 
ing. This  is  acknowledged  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
peace  principles  and  by  the  ever  increasing  appeal  to  arbi- 
tration instead  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  intematicmal 
difficulties.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  present  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  which  arise  be- 
tween nations.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  new  philosophy 
of  this  new  age  in  which  we  live.  And  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  poets;  for  the  true  poets  are  always,  however  un- 
consciously, philosophers.  Says  Bums  in  his  well-known 
lines: 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that: 

When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a*  that 

Says  Tennyson  in  *%ocksley  Hall" : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
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Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  nuagic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly 

dew  • 

From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thunder  storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flagi  were 

furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

Yes,  the  time  will  come  when  this  whole  world  of  nations 
and  peoples  shall  be  a  man  in  larger  form — not  diseased  as 
now,  one  member  or  nation  not  acting  against  another  as 
now,  but  each  and  all  together  acting  for  the  common, 
world-wide  good,  even  as  each  and  every  member  of  the 
human  body  lives  not  for  itself  but  ministers  to  the  whole, 
and  in  so  doing  receives  its  just  return. 

But  shall  we  stop  here?  Shall  we  not  extend  our  thought 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  universe  of  worlds?  Is  not  that 
universe  itself  but  a  man  in  larger  form  ?  Do  not  the  peo- 
ple of  each  world  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  that 
each  organ  and  member  does  to  the  human  body?  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Maximus  Homo — ^the  imiverse  as  the 
greatest  man.  Is  not  the  quality  of  humanity  stamped 
upon  the  universe  of  worlds  as  really  as  upon  one  world  or 
upon  one  individual  man  ?  Is  not  the  Creator  the  same  in 
largest  things  as  in  least?  Can  we  stop  short  of  regarding 
the  whole  universe  as  a  vast,  aggregate  human  being,  the 
people  of  one  world  serving  as  its  eyes,  those  of  another  as 
its  heart,  those  of  another  as  its  brains,  and  so  on? 

But  some  one  may  raise  the  objection  that  science  teaches 
that  the  planets  and  worlds  of  space  are  not  inhabited. 
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Yes,  and  so  science  taught  that  a  steam  carriage  cotild  not  be 
driven  on  two  iron  raik  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour — 
proved  it  to  a  demonstraticMi.  Nevertheless  the  steam  car- 
riage has  come  to  stay.  Science  taught  that  the  steamboat 
was  impossible,  that  the  electric  tel^fn^  was  inqx>ssible, 
that  many  other  inventions  which  we  now  use  were  impossi- 
ble. 

Why  does  science  teach  that  the  planets  and  sidereal 
worlds  are  not  inhabited  ?  Because  these  {Janets  and  worlds 
are  without  atmo^eres — or  at  least  without  such  atmos- 
pheres as  that  of  our  own  world.  But,  even  granting  that 
this  is  true,  is  the  Creator  compelled  to  create  human  beings 
in  every  world  with  lungs  just  like  ours,  made  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  precisely  like  ours?  Is  the  Lord's  arm  short- 
ened and  limited  to  the  creation  of  any  particular  type  of 
humanity?  No,  even  in  this  world  He  does  not  make  all 
creatures  to  live  and  breathe  alike  and  in  the  same  element 
He  makes  the  fish  to  live  and  breathe  in  the  water,  which  is 
but  a  denser  atmosi^ere,  so  dense  that  man  dies  in  it  He 
makes  the  majestic  eagle  to  live  and  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  high  and  rare  that  should  man  attempt  to  live  in 
it  die  blood  would  gush  from  his  nostrils.  And  cannot  He 
who  creates  and  adapts  His  creatures  to  live  in  different 
atmospheres  in  this  world  do  the  same  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  worlds? 

Oh,  but  science  has  constructed  the  wonderful  lenses  of 
the  telescc^,  which  reveal  that  the  nKX>n  is  a  dead  world, 
that  it  has  gone  through  its  ages  of  life  and  beaxne  solidi- 
fied, and  our  own  world  is  approaching  the  same  end !  The 
camera  has  given  us  pictures  of  the  moon  and  these  pictures 
show  extinct  volcanoes  and  many  odier  ^gns  of  death.  But 
can  we  place  confidence  enough  in  these  pictures  to  say 
positively  that  what  they  reveal  are  in  fact  extinct  vol- 
canoes? The  writer  has  a  picture  of  a  muddy  channel, 
perhaps  two  rods  in  width,  but  the  picture  represents  it  as 
a  beautifully  rippled  stream,  perhaps  forty  rods  wide,  with 
several  bathers  in  it  The  farther  bank  is  really  of  soft, 
sticky,  muddy  clay,  but  the  picture  represents  it  as  a  beauti- 
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ful  wall  of  solid  rock.  Now  if  tiie  camera  can  deceive  us 
in  so  near  and  familiar  a  scene  as  this  may  it  not  deceive  us 
with  respect  to  the  far  distant  moon  and  its  objects,  which 
are  so  little  known  to  us?  Besides,  scientific  men  with  all 
their  wonderful  knowledge,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  tele- 
scope, have  never  seen,  and  cannot  see,  but  one  side  of  the 
moon;  and  how  can  they  say  positively  that  there  is  no 
life  on  the  side  that  never  presents  itself  to  their  vision? 
From  these  considerations  we  may  see  that  scientific  men 
ought  not  to  state  too  positively  that  other  worlds  than 
ours  are  not  inhabited.  To  make  such  a  statement  is  say- 
ing altogether  too  much — ^more  than  tiie  facts  in  the  case 
warrant. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  one  may  say  that  the  writer 
ought  not  to  declare  too  positively  that  other  worlds  than 
ours  are  inhabited.  He  does  not.  No  such  statement  can  be 
found  in  what  he  has  written.  He  is  only  showing  tiiat  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  other  worlds  than  ours  are 
inhabited — ^that  it  is  in  harmony  with  universal  law.  He 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  positively  and  dogmatically,  but 
only  points  out  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  that  other 
worlds  than  ours  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  whole  universe 
of  worlds  is  bound  together  by  the  invisible  ties  of  human 
brotherhood — ^ties  of  which  we  are  unconscious — ^and  that 
each  world  is  a  member  of  the  universal  body. 

Why  not?  Can  anyone  suppose  that  the  Lord  has  created 
the  innumerable  worlds  of  space  merely  as  lights  in  the 
sky  to  give  light  to  our  own  little  earth,  or  that  He  would 
sustain  dead  worlds  in  such  grandeur?  The  great  masses 
which  revolve  through  space  are  not  empty  balls,  created 
merely  to  revolve  around  the  sun  and  transmit  their  scanty 
light  for  the  benefit  of  men.  No,  they  are  for  a  far  grander 
purpose.  The  end  of  creation  is  man — angelic  man — 
the  formation  of  a  heaven  from  the  human  race.  But  what 
would  a  heaven  of  people  drawn  from  our  own  little  earth 
be  to  the  Infinite  Creator  to  whom  a  myriad  earths  are  as 
nothing?  He  who  will  form  an  infinite  heaven  of  purified 
men  will  have  an  infinite  variety  of  worlds  from  which 
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they  may  come.    The  universe  of  worlds  is  the  seminary 
of  heaven. 

Can  anything  be  too  great,  to  be  the  woiic  of  a  God  who  is 
Infinity  itself,  and  whose  attributes  are  all  infinite  like  himself? 
Can  any  maltiplidty  fA  worlds  be  too  numerous,  which  are  created 
to  furnish  inhabhants  ior  His  heavenly  kingdom,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  His  infinite  love  and  the  desire  which  such  love  must 
ever  feel,  to  communicate  good  and  blessing  to  continually  increas- 
ing multitudes  forever  and  ever?    (Noble's  Lectures,  p.  452.) 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  the  worlds  of  this  vast 
universe  be  interrelated  so  as  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  the  diflferent  members  of  tiie  human  body 
and  constitute  a  stupendous  living  organism?  We  might 
as  well  ask  how  the  different  planets  and  worlds  can  influ- 
ence each  other  by  their  attraction  and  repulsion.  Take  the 
moon  and  our  own  earth,  for  instance.  Now  that  the 
moon,  though  about  two  hundred  and  forty  diousand  miles 
away,  has  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  earth  and  her 
tides  is  an  acknowledged  fact  of  science.  Thus  two  worlds 
can  influence  each  other  by  their  mutual  attraction  or  repul- 
sion. But  is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
^gi'^;stte  minds  of  different  worlds  can  influence  each 
other?  Suppose  that  some  distant  planet  is  inhabited,  can- 
not the  general  mind  of  that  planet  and  the  general  mind  of 
our  own  earth  have  a  spiritual  attraction  or  repulsion  for 
each  other  as  really  as  the  physical  masses  of  the  two  plan- 
ets? Nay,  may  not  the  i^ysical  attraction  or  repulsion 
which  two  planets  have  for  each  other  be,  in  fact,  the  out- 
ward correspondence  of  the  mental  attraction  or  repulsion 
of  the  peoples  of  the  two  planets? 

N^t  only  is  this  true  in  general,  but  it  is  true  in  each  and 
every  particular.  For  instance,  if  the  earth  and  the  moon 
have  an  attraction  for  each  other  as  a  whole  then  each  and 
every  minutest  particle  of  matter  in  the  earth  must  have  its 
proportionate  attraction  for  each  and  every  minutest  parti- 
cle of  matter  in  the  moon,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  earth 
and  the  moon  influence  each  other  in  mass  or  as  a  whole 
then  the  same  influence  must  exist  between  every  particle 
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of  matter  in  the  earth  and  in  die  moon.  That  influence 
may  be  infinitesimal  but  the  Omniscient  mind  perceives  it. 
And  so,  if  the  whole  people  of  one  world  and  the  whole 
people  of  another  can  influence  each  otiier  in  the  realm  of 
mind,  then  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  individual  inhabi- 
tants of  those  two  worlds.  Mind  knows  no  space.  Scientific 
men  have  demonstrated  by  a  hxgt  generalization  of  facts 
the  doctrine  of  thought  transference  from  one  mind  to 
another,  though  long  distance  and  solid  walls  intervene 
between  the  two  persons.  By  tiie  action  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  other  agencies,  the  sotmd  of  a  football  or  of 
a  spoken  word  has  its  iM'opQrtionate  effect  throughout  the 
material  tmiverse  as  really  as  the  peal  of  a  diousand  thun- 
ders. And  so,  by  means  of  mental  laws  and  through  subtle 
media  not  yet  generally  known,  each  thought  of  a  person's 
mind  goes  out  dirough  the  whole  universe  of  minds  like  the 
ever  widening  circles  f rcmi  a  stone  dropped  into  a  placid  sea. 
Thus  is  it  reasonable  that  all  mankind  are  one,  in  howso- 
ever many  worlds  they  may  be  scattered ;  and  that,  regarded 
in  their  universal  aspect,  they  constitute  one  stupendous 
human  brotherhood  or  body  politic,  with  a  world  here  as 
its  sense  organ,  anodier  there  as  its  memory,  another  yonder 
as  its  heart,  and  so  on. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  particular  use  does  our  own  earth 
perform  for  tiie  whole  tmiverse  of  worlds  in  the  aggr^ate? 
Let  us  look  at  this  a  moment.  The  one  great,  prominent 
characteristic  of  this  world  is  its  sensuousness,  or  the  im- 
portant part  which  is  played  by  the  senses.  Here  men  first 
learn  by  seeing,  hearing,  and  using  the  senses  generally,  nor 
can  they  learn  in  any  other  way.  Here  writing  has  existed 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  first  on  the  rind  or  bark  of 
trees,  next  on  skins  or  parchment,  afterwards  on  paper,  and 
lastly  by  types  in  printing.  By  this  means  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  could  be  written  and  preserved  so  that  men  could 
learn. from  them  by  the  use  of  the  senses.  Here  some 
grand  manifestation  of  God  must  be  made  to  men's  senses 
or  they  could  have  no  adequate  idea  of  Him.  Here  the 
prevailing  form  of  scepticism  always  is  sensualism — ^that  is, 
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refusing  to  believe  ansrthing  which  cannot  be  ascertained 
and  known  through  the  senses.  Here  men  are  excavating 
ancient  and  ruined  cities,  digging  into  the  roots  of  ancient 
languages,  boring  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  journeying 
to  either  pole,  exploring  unknown  lands,  and  ballooning 
above  the  clouds — all  that  they  may  see  for  themselves,  by 
the  use  of  their  senses,  some  new  thing.  Here  the  favorite 
method  of  reasoning  is  the  inductive  method,  or  that  which 
first  gathers  a  large  array  of  facts  by  the  use  of  the  senses 
and  then  classifies  them  and  draws  conclusions  from  them. 
In  this  world  the  sciences  are  founded  upon  observation  by 
the  senses.  Here  also  all  the  great  religions  are  such  as 
aiq)eal  very  powerfully  to  the  senses.  The  heathen  worship 
the  sun  and  other  objects  of  nature;  or,  when  they  do  not 
worship  natural  objects,  they  bow  down  before  artificial 
ones  such  as  images  which  appeal  to  the  senses.  In  Christen- 
dom the  most  numerous,  most  powerful,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive, churches  have  an  elaborate  and  impressive  ritual  which 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  senses.  Our  painting,  statuary, 
and  architecture,  our  public  buildings,  our  parks,  our  homes, 
our  education,  yes,  even  our  poetry  and  literature,  appeal  to 
the  senses;  and  too  frequently,  periiaps  generally,  they  go 
no  higher;  they  do  not  educate  the  higher  planes  of  mind, 
but  stop  in  the  senses  and  make  that  the  end  which  should 
be  only  the  means.  From  the  very  first,  as  represented  by 
the  story  of  Bve,  man  has  had  to  beware  of  the  deceptive 
serpent  of  sense.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  one  general 
tendency  of  people  in  this  world,  when  left  to  themselves, 
is  to  become  absorbed  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  It 
is  a  sensual  world. 

May  we  not  see  from  this  what  province  this  world  occu- 
pies in  the  vast  universe  of  worlds?  Is  it  not  the  province 
of  the  senses?  May  we  not  see  what  use  this  world  per- 
forms for  the  vast  tmi verse  of  worlds?  Is  it  not  precisely 
the  use  which  our  senses  perform  for  us  as  individuals? 
The  universe  of  worlds  is  a  vast  and  stupendous  man  and 
our  own  world  is  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  skin  of  it. 

Of  course,  supposing  other  earths  to  be  inhabited,  we  are 
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to  regard  the  people  of  every  world  as  having  senses,  but 
they  do  not  depend  upon  their  senses  as  we  do.-  They  are 
not  grounded  in  them  as  we  are.  With  the  people  of  other 
earths  the  senses  do  not  preponderate  as  with  us.  Rela- 
tively to  the  other  worlds,  the  people  of  our  own  earth  are 
the  senses  of  the  universe.  It  is  here  as  it  is  with  man  and 
woman.  Woman  has  understanding,  but  in  her  affection 
preponderates,  and  so  we  call  her  a  form  or  embodiment  of 
love.  On  the  other  hand  man  has  affection,  but  in  him  the 
understanding  preponderates,  and  so  we  call  him  a  form 
or  embodiment  of  understanding.  Just  so,  all  worlds  of 
the  universe  have  their  faculties  of  sense,  but  with  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  earth  the  senses  preponderate;  and  hence, 
relatively  to  all  other  earths,  our  own  earth  is  the  sense 
organ  of  the  universe.  Our  earth  performs  the  same  use 
to  the  whole  organic  form  of  worlds  that  our  senses  per- 
form for  us  as  individuals. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  perceive  why  the  incarnation 
of  God  in  humanity  has  taken  place  on  this  earth  and  on  no 
other,  and  of  what  use  this  is  to  the  people  of  other  earths. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  acknowledged  by  scientific  men, 
that  a  person  can  have  no  idea  of  anything  that  he  has  not 
seen,  or  heard  of,  or  sensed  in  some  way.  A  man  blind 
from  birth  can  have  no  idea  of  color,  a  man  deaf  from 
birth  can  have  no  idea  of  sound.  So  it  is  with  everything 
else.  To  have  an  idea  of  anything  man  must  either  see  it 
or  have  it  described  to  him  or  liken  it  to  something  that  he 
has  seen.  Man  could  have  no  idea  of  God  unless  God  had 
manifested  or  revealed  Himself  so  that  man  could  learn  of 
Him  through  his  senses.  But  this  the  Lord  has  done  on 
this  earth.  This  world  is  preeminently  the  world  of  the 
revelation  of  God  to  the  senses.  Here  the  Word  is  written 
and  printed.  Here  God  became  incarnate.  "The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory."  As  tiierefore  our  eyes  see  and  our  ears  hear  for 
our  whole  man,  so  God  was  manifested  here  that  this  earth, 
relatively  to  the  whole  tmiverse,  might  see  and  hear  for 
other  worlds.     As,  when  our  eyes  see  and  our  ears  hear. 
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all  our  interior  factilties  receive  die  benefit,  so  the  people  of 
this  world  have  bdield  God  manifest,  and  all  other  worlds 
feel  the  thrill  and  are  brought  into  a  different  state  thereby. 
As  our  interior  thought  cannot  aiq>rehend  God  unless  the 
idea  begins  by  our  learning  of  Him  through  the  senses,  so 
the  worlds  of  interior  intelligences  could  never  have  had 
the  clear  conception  of  God  which  they  now  have  if  the 
senses  of  this  world  had  not  beheld  Him.  The  Lord  said 
to  Thomas,  ''Because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast  believed; 
blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 
Blessed  are  persons  and  worlds  of  a  more  interior  genius, 
who  can  believe  without  being  tied  down  to  the  senses. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  while  science  has  far  out- 
stripped orthodox  belief  in  most  things,  yet  with  respect  to 
the  habitability  of  other  worlds  science  remains  just  where 
orthodoxy  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  old 
theology  taught  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are 
a  satisfaction  offered  to  Divine  justice,  so  that  God  can 
consistently  pardon  the  sinner  on  the  sinner's  repentance. 
An  ancient  ruler  once  made  a  law  against  a  certain  offence, 
prescribing  as  a  penalty  that  the  offender  should  have  his 
eyes  put  out  Unfortimately,  the  king's  own  son  was  the 
first  one  to  conunit  the  offence.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
king  wished  to  pardon  his  son  and  save  his  eye-sight,  but 
if  he  did  so  his  subjects  would  see  that  he  did  not  respect 
his  own  law,  so  the  king  put  out  one  of  his  own  eyes,  and 
one  of  his  son's  eyes.  On  the  same  principle  the  God-head, 
in  the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  suffered  and  died  to 
show  that  God  respected  His  own  law,  and  so  can  pardon 
the  penitent  without  losing  His  dignity  and  sdf-respect. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  taught.  But  in  view  of  this  the 
question  has  often  been  asked.  How  about  other  worlds? 
Must  Christ  suffer  and  die  in  other  worlds  too,  and  for 
the  same  reason?  If  so,  then  must  not  the  second  person 
of  the  trinity  have  been  busy  f  rcrni  all  eternity  incarnating 
himself  on  different  earths  and  suffering  and  dying  to  save 
sinners  there? 

To  this  orthodox  belief  has  replied  that  other  worlds 
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than  ours  are  not  inhabited;  and,  strange  to  say,  science 
has  joined  hands  with  it  O  if  some  a  little  more  rational 
than  others  have  believed  that  other  worlds  were  inhabited 
they  have  held  that  these  are  not  fallen  worlds  and 
hence  do  not  need  a  redeemer.  But  that  other  worlds  have 
not  fallen  into  sin  is  a  pure  and  unwarranted  assumption. 
They  have  not  indeed  fallen  into  sin  as  our  own  world  has. 
They  are  not  so  sensual,  and  have  not  fallen  so  low.  They 
are  of  a  higher  genius,  and  their  fall  is  different.  But 
fallen  they  have.  For,  if  we  will  but  consider  a  moment, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  world  of  people 
without  the  possibility  of  their  falling  into  sin.  No  being 
of  a  rational  and  immortal  nature  can  be  created  without 
freedom  of  choice.  Freedom  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil  must  have  been  an  attribute  of  the  rational  inhabitants 
of  all  other  earths  as  well  as  of  ours.  The  people  of  those 
earths  are  under  no  necessity  to  turn  from  good  to  evil,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  will  do  so;  and  thus  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  probability  that  evil,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  has  appeared  in  other  earths  than  ours.  In 
those  worlds  as  in  ours,  no  matter  how  good  man  may  be 
naturally  at  the  start,  that  good  cannot  be  accounted  to  him 
as  virtue.  He  must  be  placed  on  probation  that  he  may 
develop  a  character  for  himself;  and  in  so  doing  it  is 
strongly  probable  that  some  will  incline  to  evil.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  therefore,  that  odier  worlds  than  ours  are  fallen 
worlds.  But  if  so,  are  they  redeemed  by  the  redemption 
which  was  wrought  on  this  earth?  To  be  sure.  And  if 
we  consider  what  that  redemption  is,  we  shall  see  why  it  is 
so. 

The  redemption  wrought  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  a  redemption  from  the  wrath  of  God  but  from  the 
power  of  hell.  He  did  not  buy  men  back  {torn  the  curse  of 
God,  but  broke  the  power  of  hell  over  them.  The  human 
race  was  under  the  power  of  hell — that  is,  under  the  power 
of  all  fallen  intelligences  in  the  aggr^;ate.  The  minds 
of  men  were  so  swayed  and  possessed  by  this  evil 
influx  that  they  were  blinded  to  the  truth  and  had  no  moral 
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power  to  turn  to  the  Lord  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  simi^y  - 
broke  the  power  of  hell  over  them  and  restored  them  to 
freedom  and  rationality,  so  that  they  could  look  to  Him  and 
receive  strength  to  overcome  their  evils.  "For  this  purpose 
was  the  Son  of  God  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil"  ( i  John  iii,  8) .  And  again,  it  is  said 
''For  as  much  as  the  diildren  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood.  He  also  himself  tock  part  of  the  same,  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death; 
that  is  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage"  (Heb.  ii, 
14,  15).  Such  was  the  redemption  wrought  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  was  a  breaking  of  the  power  of  hell  over 
mankind,  and  a  breaking  of  this  power  once  for  alL 

But  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  ?  If  the  power  of  hell  is  brdcen  once  for  all 
can  it  ever  assert  itself  again?  And  if  the  power  of  hell 
is  brdcen  on  this  lowest,  most  sensuous,  outermost  earth 
of  the  Universe,  is  it  not  brdcen  in  all  other  worlds?  If 
the  enemy  has  been  conquered  in  his  strong-hold,  in  his 
worst  form,  in  his  greatest  power,  can  he  ever  assert  him- 
self in  lesser  power?  If  the  enemy  can  do  nothing  success- 
fully— ^if  he  must  finally  be  beaten  in  this  lowest,  most  sen- 
sual world  of  all — ^what  can  he  do  in  worlds  which  are  of 
a  more  interior  and  better  genius  than  this?  And  thus  it 
is  that  the  Saviour's  words,  "I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  forevermore.  Amen,  and  have 
the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,"  proclaim  deliverence  to  the 
whole  universe  of  worlds. 

With  this  agree  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  apostles.  Paul  says  that  by  His  Son  Gkxl  made  the 
worlds  (Heb.  i,  2).  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  phrase  ''made  the  worlds,"  will  bear  the  render- 
ing "established  the  ages,"  but  at  bottom  it  means  the  same 
thing,  as  can  easily  be  shown.  Again  we  read  in  John, 
"All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made"  (John  i,  3).  And  are  not 
the  mjrriad  worlds  of  space  among  these  "all  things"? 
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And  not  only  as  to  creation  but  as  to  the  grand  outcome 
is  this  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  acknowledged.  The 
Lord  sajrs,  "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd/'    Other  sheep  I 
have — ^people  of  other  worlds.    There  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd — ^the  whole  universe  of  worlds  gathered  into 
one— one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  bapti^n,  even  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit.    These  passages  do  not  state  posi- 
tively that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds,  but  the  doctrine 
is  implied  in  them  and  wrapped  up  in  them.    Again,  we  find 
Paul  saying,  "Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  according  to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  hath 
purposed  in  Himself:  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ful- 
ness of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  the  heavens  and  which  are  on 
earth"  (Eph.  i,  9,  10).     In  another  place  Paul  speaks  of 
his  preaching  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Qiri3t:  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord*'  (Eph. 
iii,  9-1 1 ).     Again  he  says  that  the  Lord  "ascended  up  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things"  (Eph.  iv, 
10).     In  the  Colossians  he  speaks  of  the  imiversality  of  the 
reconciliation  by  Christ  as  follows:  "It  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell ;  and  having  made  peace 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to 
himself;  by  him  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or 
things  in  heaven"  (Col.  i,  19,  20).     And  as  if  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  attribute  of  humanity  is  stamped  upon  this 
great  work  he  says,  "Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ"  (Eph.  iv,  13). 

God's  work  is  one.    As  a  community  is  a  body  politic,  so 
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is  the  vast  universe  of  worlds— diseased  now  it  may  be,  but 
finally  to  be  healed  and  presented  as  a  glorious  human 
form.  As  in  a  commimity  certain  ones  are  its  eyes,  others 
its  ears,  and  so  on ;  so  it  is  with  the  vast  imiverse  of  worlds 
in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  lessons  drawn  from  these  considerations  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

This  doctrine  should  teach  us  broadness  and  catholicity 
of  thought.  In  the  presence  of  a  doctrine  of  such  magnifi- 
cent scope  how  can  we  be  bigoted  and  narrow?  However 
necessary,  perfect,  and  of  Divine  origin,  any  church  organ- 
ization may  be,  we  must  not  limit  God's  saving  grace  to 
that  organizaticm.  The  sheep-fold  of  our  Lord  is  larger  than 
any  church,  larger  than  any  nation,  larger  than  any  world. 
In  the  church  in  any  nation  of  Christendom,  or  in  the 
world  itself.  His  words  are  true,  "Other  sheep  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  The  Lord  works  in  ways 
which  are  not  seen  by  the  natural  eye.  Through  the 
CJiurch,  through  the  Lord's  having  foothold  in  the  Church, 
He  may  reach  those  out  of  the  visible  Church;  and  by 
means  of  His  having  foothold  on  this  earth.  He  may  reach 
with  His  saving  grace  the  pec^le  of  other  earths.  The  hu- 
manity of  all  nations  and  of  all  worlds  gathered  into  one  is 
the  only  true  ideal  of  human  destiny.  God's  infinity  is 
manifest  in  the  largeness  of  His  worics,  and  as  we  study 
the  Divine  economy,  certainly  nothing  should  be  farther 
from  our  minds  than  narrowness  and  bigotry. 

Again,  from  this  doctrine  we  should  learn  humility.  In 
view  of  the  vast  universe  of  worlds  gathered  into  one  and 
regarded  as  one  stupendous  body,  how  can  any  individual 
assort  his  own  self-love  and  sedc  to  bend  the  family,  society, 
the  community,  the  world,  yea  the  universe,  to  the  service 
of  himself?  Is  not  such  a  course  of  life  absurd  in  the  very 
extreme,  to  say  nothing  of  its  sinfulness?  Should  it  not 
make  us  blush  for  very  shame?  What  can  ccMnport  with 
the  vastness,  the  stupendousness,  the  magnificence  of  God's 
works  but  the  most  sincere  htunility  on  our  own  part  as 
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individuals?  How  utterly  blind  to,  and  forgetful  of,  the 
infinite  grandeur  of  the  universe  is  he  who  asserts,  in  what- 
ever manner,  his  own  little  individuality!  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  repent  in  contrition  and  tears,  and  say,  "Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  I  am  but  a  tiny  speck  in  the 
universe,  yet  thou  hast  created  me  to  fill  my  place ;  Lord, 
let  me  find  it,  and  there  let  me  live,  however  humble  the  use 
I  have  to  perform;  knowing  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  attain 
to  the  highest  and  fullest  measure  of  felicity.'*  "When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  that  thou  has  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?" 
And  finally,  let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  human  brotherhood. 
"No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto  him- 
self." We  are  all  bound  together  by  invisible  ties.  No  one 
should  regard  the  things  he  possesses  as  his  own.  His 
service  and  his  possessions  belong  not  to  himself  but  to 
humanity.  This  is  the  only  way  to  a  true  individualism. 
Is  not  the  hand  more  a  hand,  more  its  individual  self,  by 
acting  not  for  itself  but  for  the  whole  body  ?  So  with  every 
person  and  every  class  of  society.  He  who  lives  not  for 
himself  but  devotes  his  service  and  possessions  to  the  gen- 
eral good  becomes  the  recipient  of  the  richest  blessings 
in  return.  He  becomes  more  perfectly  his  own  true,  indi- 
vidual, highest  self.  Powers  are  developed  within  him 
which  are  above  rubies.  In  the  words  of  Paul,  **Whether 
one  mennber  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one 
member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it"  (i 
Cor.  xii,  26).  Like  a  majestic  river,  calm  and  deep,  no 
longer  with  the  impetuous  rush  of  earlier  days,  nor  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  passing  breezes,  augmented  by  number- 
less tributaries,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  ships  full  freighted 
with  blessings  to  humanity,  flowing  down  to  the  ocean  only 
to  return  again  in  the  clouds  and  refresh  the  very  soil  which 
gave  it  forth;  so  may  our  lives  not  center  in  self,  but  flow 
outward  in  service  for  othere— ever  outward  into  the  infin- 
ite universe  of  God;  and  we  shall  find  that,  though  the 
clouds  hover  over  us,  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  Christ's  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it. 

Eugene  D.  Daniels. 
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SPEaAL  PRIVILEGE.* 

We  bear  very  much  at  the  present  day  about  special  priv- 
il^;e.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the 
external  condition  of  men,  and  is  a{^ied  to  those  who  are 
supposed  to  enjoy  worldly  advantages  denied  to  their  fel- 
lows. Certain  groups  or  classes  of  human  beings  are  called 
pnviXtgtA,  because  their  outward  circumstances  are  such  as, 
presumably,  to  make  life  easier  to  them  than  it  is  to  others. 
They  are  bom  perhaps  to  inherited  wealth.  They  never 
feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.  Their  lives  are  spent  in  ease  and 
luxury.  They  have  no  a{^Mtrent  cause  for  anxiety  about 
the  future,  nor  are  they  obliged  even  to  work  for  a  livii^. 
Wherefore  they  are  rq^rded  as  particularly  favored  among 
men. 

Special  privil^e  is  an  expression  which  generally  centres 
in  money,  and  the  things  which  money  can  buy.  It  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  labor  unions,  or  among  persons  simi- 
larly situated,  who  are  dependent  on  others  for  wages.  C^ 
italists  are  considered  privil^ed  as  compared  with  laborers, 
masters  as  compared  with  servants,  employers  as  compared 
with  employed.  The  privil^;es  are  assumed  to  extend  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  include  greater  opportunities  not  only 
for  acquiring  riches,  but  for  social  enjoymients  of  every 
kind,  and  an  enviable  position  in  the  community.  Chief 
among  them  is  supposed  to  be  unlimited  leisure,  with  free- 
dom to  be  as  idle  as  one  chooses.  On  these  grounds  a 
widespread  feeling  exists,  that  there  are  a  fortunate  few 
whose  worldly  circumstances  set  them  apart  from  the  rest 
of  society,  and  make  of  them  a  class  by  themselves,  to  whidi 
the  usual  cares  and  worries  are  unknown.  This  belief  gives 
rise  to  serious  discontent,  and  to  a  protest  against  wrongs 
which,  it  is  claimed,  ought  to  be  righted  in  the  name  of  jus- 

♦Sce  editorial  ,on  "Social  Problems"  in  this  number  of  the 
Review. 
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tice  and  humanity.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  and  analysis;  for  it  plays  no  small  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  day.  That  any  porticm  of  the  community 
should  be  thus  favored  above  every  other  portion,  seems 
flatly  to  contradict  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  by 
which  the  present  age,  and  otu*  own  country  in  particular, 
are  professedly  distinguished.  If  there  are  any  privil^jed 
classes  among  us,  does  not  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  is  the  acknowledged  charter  of  our  national  existence, 
appear  to  be  set  at  defiance? 

This  question  is  in  its  essence  as  old  as  hunmn  history. 
Since  men  began  to  live  together  on  the  earth,  there  have 
always  been  external  distinctions  among  them,  which  could 
not  be  surmounted.  And  so  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time. 
This  necessity  arises  from  the  fact,  that  no  two  of  them 
were  ever  created  alike,  or  placed  in  identical  circumstances. 
Each  has  his  own  peculiar  characteristics,  which  are  never 
exactly  the  same  as  those  possessed  by  another.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  while  there  may  be  frequent  resemblances, 
there  are  no  duplicates,  in  the  great  family  of  man.  Per- 
sonal identity  and  complete  individuality  are  never  wanting. 
The  reason  for  this  fact  will  be  further  ccwisidered  later. 
Suffice  it  now  simply  to  mention  the  faci  itself.  Differ- 
ences invariably  exist,  for  which  no  man  is  responsible,  and 
which  no  man  can  prevent.  Some  are  bom  with  greater 
physical  strength  than  others,  some  with  greater  mental 
vigor.  Some  are  afflicted  from  birth  with  defects  of  body 
or  mind;  others  are  free  from  them.  Inequalities  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  No  talisman 
has  ever  been  discovered  which  would  obliterate  the  line 
between  varied  outward  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  be- 
tween poverty  and  riches.  Our  Lord's  declaration,  "The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  has  proved  itself  incon- 
testably  true  thus  far  in  the  world's  experience.  If  all 
material  possessions  were  today  divided  eqtially  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  conditions  would  be  changed 
tomorrow.  And  this  not  for  the  reason  that  there  might  be 
injustice  and  oi^ression  on  the  one  side,  with  weakness  and 
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ignorance  on  the  other,  but  because  of  the  diverse  inborn 
traits  of  human  character.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
mankind  must  at  all  times  consist  of  those  who  are  at  least 
relatively  rich,  and  of  those  who  are  relatively  poor.  Noth- 
ing else  is  to  be  expected;  nor,  we  may  add,  is  any  thing 
else  to  be  desired. 

It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  reference  is  not  here 
made  to  abject  and  distressing  poverty.  That  is  an  unquali- 
fied evil  and  should  always  be  treated  as  such.  Whether  it  be 
due  to  the  idle  and  vicious  habits  of  those  who  suffer  from 
it,  or  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  it  is  equally  an  evil  not 
to  be  slighted  in  any  well  ordered  commimity.  The  worthy 
poor  must  be  as  fai*  as  possiUe  relieved,  and  the  unworthy 
compelled  to  labor.  Our  subject  bears  no  relation  to  those 
who  lack  the  necessaries  of  life  and  are  therefore  entirely 
dependent.  But  the  question  before  us  is  that  of  society  in 
its  normal  condition,  apart  frcMn  the  recognized  evils  which 
may  exist  in  it.  Is  there  anything  inherent  in  our  present 
social  order,  which  gives  just  cause  for  complaint?  Are 
there  flagrant  inequalities  among  us,  which  need  to  be  reme- 
died? Do  some  nuen  enjoy  ^)ecial  privileges,  of  which 
others  are  imf airly  deprived?  If  so,  what  are  they,  and 
how  shall  they  be  removed? 

As  we  have  already  seen,  if  any  single  test  is  aiq>lied  to 
human  beings,  absolute  equality  is  impossible.  The 
varieties  and  limitations  of  nature  alwa}rs  stand  in  the  way. 
In  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  some  will  be  taller  and  some 
shorter,  some  stronger  and  some  weaker,  some  more  active, 
and  others  more  sluggish.  This  man  will  excel  in  certain 
faculties;  that  man  in  certain  other  faculties,  and  no  two 
will  be  alike  or  equal  in  any  one  particular.  Even  the  sum 
total  of  qualities  possessed  by  each  will  vary;  so  that  some 
will  be  fitted  to  fill  places  of  larger  usefulness  than  those 
occupied  by  others.  At  least,  some  places  will  be  more 
prcMninent  in  the  general  view.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than 
that  there  are  bom  leaders  of  men.  The  time  will  never 
come  when  human  society  does  not  need  to  be  organized.  In 
other  words>  some  form  of  government  is  always  necessary. 
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And  this  means  that  there  must  be  order  and  stibordination. 
There  must  be  those  who  hold  positions  of  authority,  and 
those  to  whom  are  appointed  humbler  kinds  of  service.  For 
this  diversity  of  function  different  persons  are  adapted.  In 
conforming  to  it  they  obey  a  law  of  nature  itself.  Heretical 
as  it  may  seem,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  men  are  not 
created  equal,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
Nor,  again,  as  has  been  shown,  do  they  come 
into  the  world  on  the  same  level  with  eadi  other, 
as  regards  their  outward  environment  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  doctrine  of  the  Greatest  Man  is  illustrated 
here,  as  ever)rwhere  else.  Just  as  the  earthly  body  of  a 
human  being  consists  of  almost  numberless  organs  and 
memibers,  frcnn  the  largest  down  to  the  least,  so  is  it  with 
the  body  politic.  There  must  be  men  in  higher  and  lower 
stations,  corresponding  to  the  major  and  minor  duties  which 
need  to  be  performed.  All  these  duties  are  honorable,  all 
are  necessary;  but  they  cannot  properly  be  called  equal. 
Again  I  ask,  is  there  then  any  special  privilege  among 
them? 

Our  answer  is,  that  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  point 
of  view.  If  the  point  of  view  be  correct,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  natural  order  of  society  as  above  outlined,  to  suggest 
partiality  or  favoritism.  If  the  point  of  view  be  wrong, 
the  inequalities  which  so  plainly  exist,  will  seem  tmjust  and 
deplorable.  The  point  of  view  is  determined  by  a  man's 
own  state  and  feelings.  What  are  the  motives  which 
actuate  him?  What  are  his  foremost  objects  of  desire? 
By  what  standard  does  he  measure  true  success  in  life?  Ac- 
cording to  his  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  his  point 
of  view.  If  his  governing  purpose  is  to  rule  over  others, 
to  amass  wealth,  to  hold  a  high  social  position,  or  to  be 
admired  and  flattered  by  all  men,  he  will,  of  course,  be 
dissatisfied,  when  these  results  are  not  achieved  by  him. 
He  will  think  that  fortune  is  partial,  and  that  some  of  his 
neighbors  are  treated  better  than  himself, — ^awarded  special 
privileges  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  effect 
is  to  make  him  discontented,    ill-tempered,   and   envious. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  he  whose  chief  aim  is  to  live  unself- 
ishly for  his  fellow-men,  and  to  do  them  all  the  good  he 
can,  in  the  ways  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  stands  oa  a  dif- 
ferent platform,  and  his  outlodc  is  wholly  different.  He 
seeks  a  reward  which  would  give  no  pleasure  to  the  man 
with  whom  he  is  ccmtrasted.  The  one  desires  for  his  special 
privilege  what  the  other  is  indifferent  about.  So,  as  was 
said,  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  the  matter, 
until  we  have  found  the  right  point  of  view. 

An  old  proverb  sa)rs,  "Comparisons  are  odious."  And 
most  certainly  they  are,  when  they  are  made  in  an  unworthy 
^irit.  The  real  question  involved  is  that  of  the  ruling 
love.  If  the  influence  which  dominates  our  lives  is  love  of 
self  and  the  world,  the  spirit  is  sure  to  be  unworthy.  The 
comparisons  which  we  then  make  are  for  the  sake  of  com- 
plaint. Their  purpose  is  to  prove  how  much  better  others  fare 
than  we  ourselves.  According  as  this  point  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished, we  feel  aggrieved  and  injured;  in  which  case  com- 
parisons are  indeed  odious, — and  not  only  odious,  but  the 
prolific  source  of  unhappiness.  But  if  we  are  governed  by 
love  of  the  Lord  and  love  of  the  neighbor, — ^those  cardinal 
principles  of  heaven  and  the  Church, — our  effort  is  to  learn 
for  our  own  guidance  what  we  can  from  the  example  of 
our  brethren,  and  to  see  wherein  we  have  cause  to  rejoice 
at  their  prosperity.  These  two  positions  are  the  exact  anti- 
podes of  each  other,  and  show  how  comparisons  may  or 
may  not  be  odious. 

But,  in  reality,  the  important  point  at  issue  is  not  so  much 
one  of  greater  or  less,  as  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  In 
the  light  of  the  truth  that  no  two  persons  or  things  were 
ever  created  with  the  capacity  to  fill  exactly  the  same  place, 
mere  outward  comparisons  sink  into  insignificance.  Kind, 
rather  than  degree,  becomes  the  leading  consideration.  To 
refer  again  to  the  illustration  of  the  human  body,  how  ab- 
surd it  would  be  to  speak  of  one  of  its  organs  as  superior  to 
another!  Each  is  superior  in  its  own  function;  but  why 
raise  a  question  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  functions  ?  It 
would  be  quite  senseless  to  say  that  the  head  is  more  excel- 
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lent  than  the  heart,  or  the  hand  than  the  foot.  The  eye 
is  not  to  be  extolled  above  the  ear,  nor  the  flesh  above  the 
bones.  All  are  indispensable  in  their  respective  ways,  and 
all  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  The  bond 
which  holds  them  together  is  the  law  of  use,  the  power 
of  mutual  service.  There  is  no  competition,  still  less  con- 
tention, among  them.  They  are  all  in  truest  order  and 
co-operation  when  each  is  most  fully  itself,  and  does  its 
own  distinctive  work  the  best.  That  brings  life  and  health 
to  the  entire  body.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  whole 
natural  creation.  All  things  which  God  has  made  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and 
above  all,  man  himself,  in  whom  they  are  epitomized. 

When  therefore  we  think  of  human  society  as  trying  to 
become  an  organic  whole,  with  all  its  parts  working  effi- 
ciently and  happily  together,  we  must  first  recognize  their 
differences,  as  forming  the  very  basis  of  successful  co-oper- 
ation. Those  differences,  rightly  defined,  are  simply  so 
many  capacities  for  usefulness.  You  can  help  me,  and  I 
can  help  you,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  different, 
and  are  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  service.  If  this  divi- 
sion of  labor  involves  certain  outward  distinctions,  we 
must  cheerfully  admit  the  fact,  and  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  way  of  preventing  them.  Orderly  government,  for 
instance,  as  we  have  seen,  is  essential  to  all  collective  bodies 
of  men,  associated  for  a  common  purpose.  A  state  or 
kingdom  must  have  its  chief  ruler,  with  officials  under  him, 
in  more  or  less  subordinate  positions.  There  can  be  but 
one  king  or  president  at  a  time.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
his  subordinates  should  not  be  perfectly  contented,  each  in 
his  own  place.  They  must  expect  that  he  will  receive  the 
greater  deference  which  is  due  to  his  office,  and  they  must 
be  glad  to  have  it  so.  If  his  abode  is  a  palace,  and  theirs  are 
modest  dwellings,  they  must  accept  the  situation  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  fitness  of  tilings.  If  his  emoluments  are  larger 
than  theirs,  so  also  is  the  service  which  he  renders.  The 
relation  between  him  and  them,  and  between  them  all  and 
the  rest  of  the  community,  is  a  mutual  one,  in  which  the 
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vital  consideration  is  the  fellowship  of  uses,  and  all  ex- 
ternal amsiderations  are  but  incidental  and  secondary. 

Numberless  examples  could  be  given  of  this  principle. 
It  is  too  obvious  to  require  demonstraticm.  What,  in  its 
essence,  is  an  industrial  corporation,  but  a  body  of  persons 
organized  for  mutual  helpfulness  in  some  kind  of  service  to 
the  world  at  large?  Some  work  with  their  heads,  and  some 
with  their  hands.  Some  direct  and  oversee  the  operations, 
others  bring  forth  the  visible  results.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  antagonistic  between  these  two  classes.  The 
real  interests  of  the  one  are  the  real  interests  of  the  other. 
But  they  can  never  become  an  harmonious  brotherhood,  un- 
til this  fact  is  fully  recognized,  and  they  are  all  inspired  by 
the  love  of  use,  instead  of  the  desire  for  their  own  selfish 
aggrandizement.  The  spirit  in  which  work  is  done,  not  its 
mere  outward  form, — the  satisfaction  felt  in  doing  it,  not 
the  mere  money  return, — is  what  decides  its  true  quality. 
All  labor  is  perfunctory  and  joyless,  without  this  higher 
om^pensation.  But,  with  it,  every  useful  occupation  is 
found  to  have  its  own  special  privil^e.  That  privilege  is 
the  opportunity  offered  to  those  engaged  in  it  to  exercise 
their  own  best  powers  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Swedenborg,  in  his  posthumous  treatise,  "The  Doctrine 
of  Charity,"  brings  out  this  point  most  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully. He  says,  "Man  is  bom  that  he  may  become  charity; 
and  he  cannot  become  charity,  unless  he  perpetually  does 
the  good  of  use  to  the  neighbor,  from  affection  and  its  de- 
light" (n.  96).  Then  further  the  teaching  is,  '^very  man 
who  looks  to  the  Lord,  and  shuns  evils  as  sins,  if  he  sin- 
cerely, faithfully  and  justly  performs  the  work  that  belongs 
to  his  crffice  and  employment,  becomes  a  form  of  charity" 
(n.  99).  Under  this  last  heading  our  author  gives  thirteen 
examples  of  emplojrments  common  in  the  world,  and  shows 
how  charity  is  properly  exercised  in  each.  Of  these  let  us 
select  two,  namely,  the  man  of  business  and  the  workman. 
Concerning  the  former  his  language  is : 

If  he  looks  to  the  Lord  and  shuns  evils  as  sins,  and  transacts  his 
business  sincerely,  justly  and  faithfully,  he  becomes  charity.    He 
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acts  as  from  his  own  prudence,  and  yet  trusts  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. He  is  therefore  not  de^nmdent  in  misfortune  nor  elated  with 
success.  He  thinks  of  the  morrow,  and  yet  dpes  not  think  of  it 
He  thinks  of  what  should  be  done  on  the  morrow,  and  how  it 
should  be  done;  and  yet  does  not  think  of  the  morrpw,  because 
he  ascribes  the  future  to  the  Divine  Providence  and  not  to  his  own 
prudence.  Even  his  prudence  he  ascribes  to  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. He  loves  business  as  the  principal  thing  in  his  vocation, 
and  mgney  as  the  instrumental,  and  does  not  n^e  the  latter  the 
principal  and  the  former  the  instrumental,  as  many  of  the  Jews 
do.  Thus  he  loves  his  occupation,  which  is  in  itself  a  good  of  use, 
and  not  the  mieans  rather  than  the  occupation.  He  does  not  indeed 
so  distinguish  between  them;  but  yet  they  are  sp  distinguished 
when  he  looks  to  the  Lord  and  shuns  evils  as  sins.  For  he  shuns 
avarice,  which  is  an  evil  and  the  root  of  many  evils.  He  loves 
the  common  good  while  loving  his  own  good;  for  the  former  lies 
bidden  within  it,  likjc  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  conceals  itself  in 
the  earth;  from  which,  nevertheless,  it  grows  and  blossoms  and 
bears  fruit.  Not  that  he  gives  to  it  of  his  own  beyond  what  is 
due;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  public  good  is  also  the  good  of  his 
fellow-citizens  (whence  indeed  it  arises)  whom  he  loves  from  the 
charity  of  which  he  is  a  form.  One  cannot  know  the  secrets  of 
charity  within  himself;  for  be  cannot  see  them;  but  the  Lord  sees 
them.    (n.  108.) 

Regardii^  "charity  in  worionen"  we  are  taught  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  workmen  are  meant  operatives  and  artificers  of  various  kinds. 
If  they  look  to  the  L^ord  and  shun  evils  as  sins,  and  do  their  work 
sincerely,  justly  and  faithfully,  they  become  forms  of  charity — 
each  in  proportion  as  he  loves  his  work  and  is  earnest  in  it.  For 
their  works  are  goods  of  use,  serviceable  to  the  neighbor  for 
various  necessities  and  uses;  as,  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  protec- 
tion, for  preservation,  for  pleasure,  and  in  many  other  ways,  and 
are  the  gains  of  the  commonwealth.  Just  so  far  as  any  one  puts 
his  mind  into  his  work  and  labpr,  from  the  love  of  it,  he  is  in  it 
as  to  affection  and  thought  concerning  it;  and,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  in  it,  he  is  withheld  from  thinking  of  and  loving  vanities,  and 
afterwards  is  led  by  the  Lord  to  think  of  and  love  goods,  and  also 
to  think  of  and  love  the  means  to  goods,  which  are  truths.  It  is 
not  so  with  one  who  applies  himself  to  no  wprk.  Every  workman 
who  looks  to  the  Lord  and  shuns  evils  as  sins  shuns  idleness, 
because  it  is  the  devil's  pillow,  shuns  insincerity  and  fraud,  and 
shuns  luxury  and  intemperance.  He  is  industrious,  sincere,  sober, 
content  with  his  lot,  and  w.orks  for  his  neighbor  as  he  would  for 
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himself;  because  in  doing  bis  woric  he  loves  himself  and  him  in 
equal  degree,    (n.  109.) 

Thus  plainly  are  we  taught  that  the  true  reward  of  useful 
labor  consists  in  the  very  joy  of  performing  it.  That 
reward  attends  every  kind  of  human  service,  however  lowly 
it  may  be.  No  other  recompense  will  ever  bring  real  and 
lasting  satisfaction.  A  business  man  may  heap  up  natural 
riches  without  limit,  knowing  not  who  will  gather  them; 
but  unless  he  loves  them  for  "the  good  of  use"  (to  quote 
again  Swedenborg^s  expression),  they  will  not  make  him 
happy,  but  he  will  ccmtinually  thirst  for  more.  The  rest- 
less workman  may  be  repeatedly  successful  in  striking  for 
higher  wages;  but  if  all  the  time  he  looks  upon  his  work  as 
pure  drudgery,  and  not  as  the  delight  of  his  heart,  he  will 
still  remain  restless  as  ever.  Truly  does  our  Lord  say,  "A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth.''  Rather  does  it  consist  in  his  habitual 
state  of  mind  under  the  influence  of  his  ruling  love,  which, 
according  to  its  quality,  leads  him  either  to  "seek  first"  his 
own  selfish  interest  and  pleasure,  or  "the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness." 

New-Churchmen  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  kingdom 
of  God — ^which  is  heaven — ^is  a  kingdom  of  uses.  This  is  a 
fundamental  teaching  of  their  religion.  The  whole  heaven, 
and  each  society  in  it,  is  organized  under  the  Divine  law  of 
mutual  service.  For  this  reason  governments  are  neces- 
sary, not  unlike  those  which  exist  on  earth.     Thus  we  read : 

Because  heaven  is  distinguished  into  societies,  and  the  larger 
societies  consist  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  angels,  and  all 
within  a  society  are  united  in  similar  good,  but  not  in  similar 
wisdom,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  are  also  governments; 
for  order  is  to  be  observed,  and  all  kinds  of  order  are  to  be  guarded. 
But  governments  in  the  heavens  are  various,  of  one  sort  in  societies 
which  constitute  the  Lord's  celestial  kingdom,  and  of  another  sort 
in  societies  which  constitute  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom;  they 
differ  also  according  to  the  ministries  of  the  different  societies. 
But  in  the  heavens  there  is  no  other  government  than  the  govern- 
ment of  mutual  love,  and  the  government  of  mutual  love  is  heavenly 
government.     (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  213.) 
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After  exiriaining  the  differences  between  the  governments 
in  the  celestial  and  spiritual  kingdoms,  Swedenborg  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  governors  and  the  kind  of  authority  which 
they  exercise.     He  says : 

From  these  things  it  may  be  evident  what  sort  of  governors 
there  are,  namely,  that  they  are  in  love  and  in  wisdom  n\ore  than 
others,  and  thus  from  love  will  good  to  all,  and  from  wisdom  know 
how  to  provide  for  its  being  done.  Such  governors  do  not  rule 
and  command,  but  minister  and  serve;  for  to  do  good  to  others 
from  the  love  of  good  is  to  serve;  and  to  provide  for  its  being  done 
is  to  minister.  Neither  do  they  make  themselves  greater  than 
others,  but  less ;  for  they  have  the  good  of  society  and  their  neigh- 
bor in  the  first  place,  and  their  own  in  the  second  place:  what  is 
in  the  first  place  is  greater,  and  what  is  in  the  second  less.  And 
yet  they  have  honpr  and  glory;  they  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
society,  in  higher  position  than  the  rest,  and  also  in  magnificent 
palaces.  They  also  accept  this  glory  and  honor,  not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  sake  of  obedience,  for  all  there  know  that  they 
have  the  honor  and  glory  from  the  Lord,  and  that  pn  this  account 
they  are  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Lord's  words 
to  His  disciples:  'Whosoever  would  become  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  wpuld  be  first  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant;  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister"  (Matthew  xx) ;  ''He  that  is 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  least,  and  he  that  is  chief, 
as  he  that  doth  minister"  (Luke  xxii).  A  similar  government 
also  in  least  form  is  in  every  house.  There  is  the  master  of  the 
hpuse,  and  there  are  servants;  the  master  loves  the  servants,  and 
the  servants  love  the  master,  so  that  from  love  they  serve  each 
other;  the  master  teaches  how  they  ought  to  live,  and  tells  what 
is  to  be  done;  the  servants  obey  and  perform  their  duties.  To 
perform  use  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  all;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  uses.  (Heaven 
and  Hell,  nn.  218,  219.) 

In  this  heavenly  picture  we  have  the  only  true  pattern 
for  human  society  in  this  world.  Does  any  one  affirm  that 
it  is  visionary  and  impracticable  for  men  of  the  present  day? 
If  it  were,  then  has  the  holy  city  descended  too  soon, — ^the 
new  revelation  of  Divine  truth  from  the  Lord  has  been  made 
prematurely.  But  none  of  us  can  believe  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  outward  effects  of  the  forces  which  we  know 
to  be  at  work  in  the  world  of  spirits  for  the  betterment  of 
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mankind  must  needs  become  apparent  gradtially.  Many 
obstacles  need  to  be  removed,  before  their  operation  can  be 
free  and  unhindered.  The  mills  of  God  always  grind 
slowly.  We  must  expect  a  period  of  unrest  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  continuing  no  one  can  predict  how  long,  a 
period  in  which  the  clashing  self-interests  of  men  will  be 
heard  and  felt  as  a  constantly  disturbing  influence.  But 
no  sincere  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  now  beginning  to  control  all  the  fields  of  human 
endeavor  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be.  The  heavenly  principle  of  use  will  somt  time  be 
recognized  as  the  only  possible  way  of  unity  and  peace. 

Is  not  this  a  practical  principle?  Can  we  not  at  once  and 
always  make  it  the  guiding  rule  of  our  own  lives?  If  it  serves 
no  other  purpose,  it  may  at  least  keep  us  from  falling  into 
all  manner  of  wild  schemes  for  reforming  the  world,  which 
are  necessarily  futile  because  they  merely  touch  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  The  simple  knowledge  of  it  should  set 
before  us  the  true  ideal  after  which  we  must  ever  strive. 

Swedenborg  makes  a  definite  application  of  this  principle, 
not  to  heaven,  but  to  this  world,  when  he  shows  in  the  same 
little  treatise  on  charity,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
that  no  well-ordered  government  will  tolerate  an  idle  or 
useless  person  within  its  jurisdiction.  His  exact  language 
is: 

It  is  well  known  that  every  msan  is  bom  to  be  of  use,  and  that 
he  may  perform  uses  to  others;  and  he  who  does  not  is  called  a 
useless  member,  and  is  cast  off.  He  who  performs  uses  for  himself 
alone  is  also  useless,  though  not  called  so.  In  a  well  constituted 
comm/Qnwealth,  therefore,  provision  is  made  that  no  one  shall  be 
useless.  If  useless,  he  is  compelled  to  some  work;  and  a  beggar 
is  compelled,  if  he  is  in  health.    (Charity,  n.  77.) 

This  statement  is  presented  as  a  rule  without  exceptions. 
It  applies  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  Every  idle,  able-bodied 
member  of  a  commtuiity  is  an  undesirable  citizen,  and 
ought  to  be  set  to  work.  His  example  and  influence  are 
pernicious,  and  hurtful  to  the  state,  which  should  therefore 
protect  itself  against  him.    This  is  plain  speaking,  and  wor- 
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thy  of  most  careful  consideration.  In  it  are  involved  cer- 
tain other  conclusions.  One  is,  that  opportunities  for  work 
shall  never  be  wanting,  if  they  can  be  provided  in  a  l^iti- 
mate  manner.  To  this  right  every  honest  and  industrious 
man  is  entitled.  Should  conditions  at  any  time  be  such  as 
to  deprive  him  of  it,  the  community  is  in  duty  boimd  to  do 
all  it  can  to  sectu-e  it  to  him.  Should  those  conditions  be 
attributable  to  advantages  unfairly  gained  over  him  by  other 
men,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Freedom  to  do  his  own  best  work 
in  his  own  best  way  is  the  highest  prize  to  be  sought  by 
earthly  man.     It  is  each  one's  special  privilege. 

Jam«s  Reed. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  GRAND  MAN  AND 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.* 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  not  a  sociologist  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  in  his  conception  of  society  as  one  man 
he  has  given  us  the  true  basis  for  all  sociologies,  technical 
or  otherwise.  The  perfection  of  a  human  system  of  society 
should  therefore  be  measured  by  its  agreement  with  the 
organization  of  a  perfect,  healthy  human  being.  Now  a 
perfectly  healthy  human  being  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
a  soul,  a  mind,  and  a  body,  forming  three  successive  planes; 
and  in  the  second  place  of  a  number  of  organs  and  tissues 
which  divide  up  the  functions  incident  to  life.  This  we 
know  to  be  true  of  the  body,  and  as  New  Churchmen  we 
believe  it  to  be  true  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul.  These 
differentiations  exist  thus  on  every  plane  of  the  human 
individuality. 

Correspondently  with  the  individual  soul  there  is  a 
world-soul  which  always  contemplates  ends,  and  is  best  de- 
scribed perhaps  in  so  far  as  it  is  anticipatory  as  a  great 
desire,  and  in  so  far  as  it  exerts  positive  force  as  a  great 
will.  It  is  in  other  words  the  world's  ruling  love.  The 
world's  mind  is  its  intellectual  functioning,  its  thoughts,  its 
discussions,  its  attempts  to  get  at  the  realization  of  its 
desire;  and  it  is  the  meeting  ground  on  which  the  world- 
soul  struggles  with  the  world-body,  endeavoring  to  subject 
it  to  itself.  Finally  the  world-body,  or  "social  body,"  is  in 
the  broadest  sense  the  whole  of  human  society  as  it  exists 
on  the  earth;  but  as  yet  the  consciousness  of  unity  in  this 
society  has  not  reached  beyond  a  certain  limited  number  of 
nationalities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  merely  that  part  of  society 
embraced  within  one  single  nationality,  remembering  that 

♦See  editorial  on  "Social  Problems"  in  this  number  of  the  Re- 
view. 
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it  is  only  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Grand  Man,  but  also 
that  it  and  its  problems  are  similar  to  mankind  as  a  whole 
and  its  problems  as  a  whole. 

We  may  gain  some  idea  of  what  a  perfect  htmian  body 
should  be  by  comparing  bodies,  eliminating  the  diseased  and 
the  imperfect,  and  selecting  the  most  perfect  feature  in  each 
for  our  ideal  body.  In  the  same  way  we  may  pick  out  the 
ideal  mental  features  and  the  ideal  soul  features,  in  these 
two  latter  quests  being  assisted  above  all  by  the  model  in- 
carnated in  the  Divine  Man,  Jesus.  Similarly,  in  order  to 
form  an  image  of  a  perfect  society  we  may  compare  the 
nations,  governments,  and  societies  known  to  us  either  in 
modem  times  or  through  history. 

Swedenborg's  comparison  of  the  individual  and  the  en- 
tire social  body  gives  to  New  Churchmen,  however,  another 
means  of  comparison  which  is  e^)ecially  valuable,  because 
the  ideal  individual  is  much  more  easily  fixed  upon  than 
the  ideal  commonwealth.  Of  course  there  are  diseased  and 
imperfect  bodies,  and  of  course  our  ideal  of  the  individual 
changes  more  or  less  from  time  to  time,  but  this  is  rather 
in  matters  of  outline;  the  great  plan  on  which  each  in- 
dividual is  built  is  evident  to  alL 

The  first  point  to  which  the  writer  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion in  instituting  this  comparison  is  the  great  distinction 
which  Swedenborg  himself  made  in  his  works  on  the  human 
body.  Of  his  three  chief  writings  on  this  subject  one,  the 
"Economy  of  the  Abimal  (or  rather  Soul)  Kingdom," 
treats  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  that  is,  the  inter-communi- 
cating elements;  a  second,  the  "Animal  (or  Soul)  King- 
dom,'' treats  of  the  tissues  and  organs  independently  con- 
sidered, that  is,  of  the  vessels  containing  those  fluids;  while 
the  third,  "The  Brain,"  deals  with  the  coordinating  organ 
of  the  body,  that  is,  its  government  In  the  first  he  takes 
up  the  blood  and  the  subtler  fluids,  which  he  terms  the  purer 
blood  and  animal  spirits;  in  the  second,  the  skin,  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  and  so 
forth;  and  in  the  third,  the  various  portions  of  the  brain. 

Now  considering  separately  the  organs  treated  in  the 
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"Soul  Kingdom/'  we  find  that  each  performs  some  service 
for  the  entire  body,  and  that  it  in  turn  bendits  from  the 
functions  of  the  rest  of  the  organs  of  the  body;  we  find  that, 
if  it  does  not  perform  its  functions  properly  the  other 
organs  suffer,  and,  conversely,  if  the  other  organs  do  not 
perform  their  functions  properly  this  organ  suffers.  Fur- 
thermore, we  find  that  each  organ  is  composed  of  smaller 
units  called  cells,  each  of  which  contributes  to  the  general 
work,  and  that  the  general  work  of  each  organ  is  efficient  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Turning  to  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  most  general  of  all  on  the  lowest  plane,  the 
blood,  we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  every  organ,  that  it 
brings  new  life  to  each,  and  in  turn  conveys  away  also  the 
worn  out  particles  from  each.  And,  as  Swedenborg  says 
in  several  places,  great  care  is  taken  that  just  that  amount 
of  nutriment  shall  be  drawn  from  the  blood  for  an  organ 
or  cell  that  the  organ  or  cell  requires,  no  more  and  no  less. 
There  are  ways  provided  against  starvation  and  against 
repletion.     This  is  the  condition  of  a  healthy  body. 

Again,  the  whole  human  body  is  brought  under  one  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  a  central  office,  or  brain,  whence  mes- 
sages are  sent  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  By  means 
of  its  nerves  this  central  office  determines  and  regulates  the 
activities  of  each  and  every  organ,  and  this  is  as  true  of 
those  organs  whidi,  like  the  heart,  are  under  the  sub-con- 
scious nervous  system  as  of  the  muscles  and  bones  which 
are  moved  at  the  behest  of  the  will.  Nevertheless,  this 
control  is  not  exercised  without  coimter  control  on  the 
part  of  the  organs  themselves.  We  might  also  say  that 
the  glands  are  assigned  such  an  amount  of  blood  as  they 
send  for,  or  that  the  skin  and  muscles  send  word  as 
requisite  for  such  and  such  actions.  Also  we  know  that 
the  brain  is  powerless  without  organs  with  which  to  effect 
what  it  desires.  The  brain  is  not  an  autocrat  over  the 
body;  it  is  simply  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  has  fallen, 
in  the  division  of  labor,  the  fimction  of  direction. 

Now,  if  the  analogy  of  the  human  body  is  to  serve  as  a 
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guide  in  accordance  with  the  correspondence  of  its  parts, 
and  their  coordinations,  with  those  of  the  Grand  Man,  as 
Swedenborg  teaches,  the  functions  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  human  society,  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
can  be  seen  illustrated.  Among  them  in  all  their  variety 
there  must  be  the  function  of  the  central  office,  or  govern- 
ment, to  coordinate  their  activities — a  government  de- 
pendent, however,  on  the  remainder  of  the  constituents  of 
the  body  politic.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  government  that  can 
exist  independently  of  the  support  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers: nor  is  it  one  that  can  exist  without  performing  its 
own  proper  duties  to  those  members.  Moreover,  the  form 
of  society  must  be  one  in  which  every  individual  works  for 
the  common  good  and  shares  in  the  common  acquisitions 
according  to  his  needs.  Be  it  noted  also  that,  like  the  organs 
of  the  body,  each  does  not  receive  his  con^)ensation  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  directly  from  the  outside 
world,  but  from  the  common  center  and  distributing  office 
of  needed  supplies,  corresponding*  to  the  brain,  he  receives 
as  much  as  is  needed  for  his  functions,  and  no  more.  Such 
must  be  the  ideal  state. 

Now  evidently  this  is  not  the  form  of  the  state  at 
present.  A  certain  moity  of  the  individuals  composing 
society  are  compelled  under  modem  conditions  to  support, 
not  merely  themselves,  but  also  several  other  large  bodies 
of  people,  namely:  first,  the  poor,  who  from  sickness,  in- 
sanity, or  incapacity  are  without  resources  and  dependent 
upon  others ;  second,  the  vicious,  who  exact  a  toll  from  so- 
ciety by  fraud,  theft,  etc,  and  professional  beggars  and 
tramps.  Any  just  way  that  can  be  devised  to  reduce  their 
number,  or  make  them  contributors  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  should  be  welcomed.  Another  class  are  they  who 
are  supported  by  invested  funds.  This  is  not  intended  to 
include  individuals  who  draw  salaries  from  invested 
funds,  but  rather  the  individuals  to  whom  .the  invested 
funds  belong.  By  the  income  of  these  invested  funds 
thousands  of  persons  at  the  present  day  are  with- 
drawn from  the  responsibility  of  contributing  anything 
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whatever  to  the  world's  work.  Note,  however,  that  it  is 
not  said  that  all  sudi  persons  do  not  contribute  anjrthing  to 
the  world's  woric :  for  notwithstanding  the  iMibe  of  idleness 
always  alluring  them,  there  are  owners  of  invested  funds 
who  do  their  full  share,  and  more  than  their  full  share,  for 
the  common  good.  There  are  nevertheless  two  sets  of  per- 
sons of  this  class  who  do  hot  so  contribute:  first,  those  who 
live  in  absolute  idleness;  and  second,  those  who  spend  their 
time  and  resources  in  purely  dilettante  avocations,  &ids  or 
crazes,  which  often  masquerade  as  labor,  but  are  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  diversions.  And  the  harm  of  having 
this  portion  of  the  world's  workers  withdrawn  from  use- 
fulness becomes  cumulative  under  the  laws  of  inheritance 
now  in  operation,  by  which  a  man  may  will  to  his  children, 
and  they  to  their  children,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  all  the 
property  which  he  has  acquired  during  his  lifetime,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  acquirement  has  been  the  result  of  his  own 
energies  or  of  the  common  energies  of  the  society  with 
which  he  has  been  surrounded.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  no  wonder  that  private  fortunes  have  reached  enormous 
sums,  until  now  it  is  declared  that  three  thousand  persons 
own  eighty  per  cent  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
our  country.  When  closely  examined  this  is  foimd  to 
represent  a  fearful  condition  of  affairs,  and  one  that  must 
end  in  revolution  or  in  evolution  of  something  very  different 
and  in  closer  correspondence  with  the  condition  of  the 
Grand  Man. 

When  "these  United  States"  threw  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  country  it  was  believed  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed special  privilege  and  established  a  democracy  sim- 
ply by  destroying  hereditary  titles  and  granting  universal 
manhood  suffrage;  but  from  the  days  of  primitive  men 
wealth  and  power  have  gone  together.  The  power  which 
goes  with  titles  attracted  wealth  or  was  lost  to  the  posses- 
sor; while  wealth  on  the  other  hand,  if  continued  intact 
long  enough,  attracted  titles  in  one  form  or  another — the 
titles  which  are  the  popular  endorsement  or  sjrmbols  of 
power. 
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There  would  be,  however,  not  the  slightest  danger  either 
to  individuals  or  the  state  from  private  ownership  of  money 
were  it  not  for  the  one  feature  of  interest,  or  in  other 
words,  if  it  were  not  for  its  use  in  the  form  of  capital  and 
the  privilege  granted  it  in  that  shape  of  levying  a  tax  upon 
society.  If  money  drew  no  interest  it  could  preserve  no  one 
in  idleness  beyond  the  time  when  the  capital  was  expended ; 
and  even  for  large  fortunes  this  time  would  be  measurable, 
while  without  interest  or  its  equivalent  large  fortimes  of 
any  kind  would  in  the  future  be  impossible. 

As  interest  on  capital,  whether  in  the  common  form  or 
in  the  technically  distinct  varieties  of  dividends  and  rent,  is 
considered  not  without  reason  as  the  very  comer-stone  of 
our  present  economic  system,  I  wish  to  treat  it  with  as 
much  care  as  the  space  will  permit.  So  accustomed  are  we 
to  this  particular  institution  that  we  think  nothing  more 
natural  or  just;  and  it  will  probably  surprise  most  persons 
to  learn  that  its  legality  has  been  freely  admitted  only  since 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  Tudors. 
The  Mosaic  law  absolutely  forbade  interest  as  between  one 
Israelite  and  another,  and  while  interest  might  be  taken 
from  the  gentiles  this  exception  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  state  toward  everyone  be- 
yond her  borders.  It  thus  happens  that  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes the  perfect  man  as  'lie  that  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  interest,'*  for  while  it  is  true  that  our  popular  ver- 
sion says  "usury*'  instead  of  "interest,"  the  ancients  made 
no  such  distinction,  all  interest  with  them  being  usury  and 
all  usury  interest.  Sometime  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
Rabbi  Hillel  had  in  a  measure  sanctioned  the  institution, 
and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  this  was  one  of  the  "traditions 
of  the  elders*'  which  Christ  denounced  as  having  made  the 
laws  of  Moses  of  none  effect  In  Greece  and  Rome  inter- 
est taking  gradually  developed  a  plutocracy,  and  often  re- 
duced the  poor  to  literal  slavery. 

Plato  says  of  it: 

The  most  hated  sort  [pi  money  making],  and  with  the  greatest 
reason,  is  usury,  which  makes  a  gain  out  of  money  itself  and  not 
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from  the  natural  use  of  it  For  money  was  intended  to  be  used 
in  exchange  but  not  to  increase  at  interest  And  this  term  usury 
[tokos]  which  means  the  birth  of  money  from  money,  is  applied 
to  the  breeding  of  money,  because  the  otfspdng  resembles  the 
parent  Wherefore  of  all  modes  of  money-making,  this  is  the  most 
unnatural.    (Politics,  I,  lo,  4,  Jowett  tr.) 

Cato,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  usury,  asked  the 
speaker  what  he  thought  of  murder. 

The  teachings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  were  to  the 
same  effect.     Chrysostom  says: 

Nothing  is  baser  than  the  usury  of  this  world,  npthing  more 
crueL  Why,  other  persons'  calamities  are  such  a  man's  traffic; 
he  makes  himself  gain  of  the  distress  of  another  and  demands 
wages  for  kindness  as  though  he  were  afraid  to  seem  merciful; 
and  under  the  cloak  of  kindness  he  digs  the  pitfall  deeper  by  the 
act  of  galling  a  man's  poverty.    (Hpmily  on  St.  Matthew.) 

And  again: 

How  many  have  lost  their  principal  for  the  interest's  sake! 
How  many  have  fallen  into  perils  for  usurious  gains !  How  many 
have  involved  themselves  and  others  in  extreme  poverty  through 
their  unspeakaUe  covetpusness  f  ....  But  what  is  the  plea 
of  the  many?  When  I  have  received  the  interest,  I  give  to  the 
poor,  one  tells  me.  Speak  reverently,  O  man;  God  desires  not  such 
sacr^ces.  Deal  not  subtlely  with  the  law.  Better  not  give  to  a 
man  than  give  from  that  source;  for  the  money  that  hath  been 
collected  by  hpnest  labors  thou  often  makest  to  become  unlawful 
because  of  that  wicked  increase;  as  if  one  should  compel  a  fair 
womb  to  give  birth  to  scorpions.  And  why  do  I  speak  of  God's 
law?  Do  not  even  ye  call  it  filth?  Why,  are  there  n^t  many 
honest  trades — in  the  fields,  the  flocks,  the  herds,  the  breeding  oi 
cattle,  in  handicrafts,  in  care  of  property?    (Homily  LVI.) 

Basil  enlarges  at  still  greater  length  on  the  same  subject 
Council  after  council  forbade  interest,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  but  it  was  gradually  allowed  even  by  the 
common  law  though  still  condemned  in  principle.  Early 
Protestantism  also  condemned  interest,  often  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  usurer's  house  was  the  house  of  the  devil. 
One  per  cent  was  enough  to  cut  out  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Luther  is  quoted  as  sa)ring  "To  exchange  anything  with 
anyone  and  gain  by  the  exchange  is  to  steal." 
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Interest  was  forbidden  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  VI, 
but,  beginning  with  the  time  of  Henry  VII  the  effort  was 
rather  to  control  its  rate,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 
Calvin  was  the  first  Protestant  thinker  to  allow  it,  and 
Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Jeremy  Bentham  argued 
that  it  was  justifiable.  Bentham's  celebrated  argument  was 
that  the  effort  to  condenm  interest  simply  raises  .the  rate  of 
interest.  Men  at  times  must  borrow.  The  lender  does  a 
real  service  to  the  borrower.  Under  equity  he  is  entitled  to 
some  reward  or  interest.  If  all  interest  is  forbidden  he  will 
then  secretly  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest  because  of  the 
risk  run.  It  is  also  argued  by  those  of  this  school  that  the 
attempt  to  control  interest  places  useless  and  harmful  checks 
on  the  natural  flow  of  commerce. 

The  institution  of  interest  and  its  equivalents  has,  how- 
ever, had  opponents  in  every  period  since  it  was  made  l^al, 
John  Ruskin  for  instance  having  argued  that  the  owner  of 
a  house  had  no  moral  right  to  receive  one  penny  more  from 
it  in  rent  than  he  had  put  into  it. 

Swedenborg  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  economic  problems,  his  references  to  interest 
and  usury  being  rather  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless  the  implication  is  condemnatory. 
Thus  in  Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  9210,  we  read,  "A  usurer  is 
<xie  who  does  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  gain;  for  a 
usurer  entrusts  money  to  another  for  the  sake  of  usury, 
and  brings  aid  to  another  for  the  sake  of  gain."  In 
Apocalypse  Explained,  n.  967,  he  says  '*By  thefts  .  .  . 
are  also  meant  thefts  not  manifest,  as  unlawful  interest  and 
profits.  In  True  Christian  Religion,  n.  432,  however,  we 
find  this :  "The  private  duties  of  charity  are  also  numerous, 
such  as  the  pajrment  of  wages  to  workmen,  the  payment  of 
interest,  the  fulfillment  of  contracts,  the  guarding  of  se- 
curities, and  so  on,  some  of  which  are  duties  by  statute  law, 
some  by  common  law,  and  scnne  by  moral  law." 

We  find,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  a  universal  dis- 
ai^oval  of  the  custom  among  all  ancient  and  not  a  few 
modem  writers,  and  on  the  other  a  steady  spread  of  the 
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institution  and  many  eminent  defenders  of  it  within  the 
few  last  centuries. 

The  writer  believes  that  both  sides  are  in  a  way  correct. 
Under  present  conditions  what  Bentham  says  is  eminently 
true.  Men  do  at  times  need  money  and  they  do  not  always 
have  friends  able  to  render  them  assistance.  The  private 
capitalist  i§  the  only  person  to  whom  they  can  turn  in  their 
emergency.  The  money  is  borrowed,  the  crisis  tided  over, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  borrower  returns  the  principal, 
and  having  paid  for  it,  is  under  no  further  obligation  to  his 
creditor.  This  is  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  however, 
and  to  one  who  has  seen  the  darker  side  the  ancient  and 
world-wide  opposition  to  the  institution  can  readily  be 
understood.  For,  lodced  at  in  the  best  light  possible, 
interest-taking  is  botmd  up  with  two  conditions  harmful  to 
mankind  as  a  whole :  ( i )  it  involves  the  taking  advantage 
of  one  person's  necessities  by  another,  even  though  to  him 
it  may  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  (2)  as  afready  pointed 
out,  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  unequal  oiqKMtunities. 

When  a  farmer  raises  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  miner  digs 
a  ton  of  coal  each  adds  value  to  the  wheat  and  the  coal 
because  each  has  put  labor  into  it,  and  again,  when  the  rail- 
road takes  these  products  to  another  city  and  the  retailers 
pass  them  on  to  the  consumer  more  value  is  added,  because 
more  labor  is  put  in.  But  if  at  any  point  in  the  course  of 
their  transfer  to  the  consumer  any  tax  is  levied  upon  them 
not  in  pa3rment  for  actual  work  such  tax  is  an  exaction 
levied  by  scmie  person  or  persons  who  have  a  monopoly  in 
somethii^  needed  in  the  production  and  transportation  of 
the  said  articles.  While  it  may  be  impossible  to  abolish 
such  exactions  under  present  conditions,  it  is  self-evident 
that  they  exist  contrary  to  order  and  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  abolished.  Such  a  tax  is  brought  about  by  the 
private  ownership  of  capital,  and  the  taxes  which  private 
capital  levies  we  call  interest  and  dividends,  and,  when  in- 
vested in  land  and  buildings,  we  call  them  rent;  only  in  the 
last  case  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  rent  exceeds  the  origi- 
nal cost  and  the  annual  upkeep  of  the  property,  for  other- 
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wise  the  rent  merely  represents  an  exchange  of  uses.  Every 
stage  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  wheat  and 
the  coal,  which  I  have  taken  as  examples,  involves  labor — 
and  ccmsequently  the  product  appears  with  added  value 
through  the  direct  work  of  the  laborer— except  one,  and 
that  one  is  the  exaction  of  its  tribute  by  capital.  The  farmer 
works,  the  miner  works,  the  railroad  crew  work,  the  coal 
dealer  works,  and  each  is  paid  for  that  work.  The  capi- 
talist, however,  is  not  paid  for  his  labor  but  merely  for  the 
use  of  something  he  has  and  which  industry  needs.  He  is 
not  paid  for  something  he  does  but  for  the  use  of  some- 
thing which  under  present  conditions  he  is  allowed  to  ozim. 

The  capitalist  is  thus  set  free  from  the  necessity  for  work 
and  in  many  cases  he  accepts  this  freedom.  But  whether 
he  becomes  an  idler  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  he  receives 
an  income  independently  of  any  service  rendered  by  him. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  necessity,  he  still  performs  a 
service  he  is  paid  for  that  in  addition,  or  at  any  rate  the 
payment  (income)  he  receives  is  not  in  return  for  his  labor 
but  without  any  reference  to  it. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  remedy  for  this  condition 
of  affairs.  To  abolish  interest  by  law  would  ruin  industry 
and  could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  but  without  in 
appearance  changing  the  institution  in  the  least  the  present 
unequal  condition  can  be  done  away  with  by  the  substitution 
of  collective  capital  for  private  capital  It  would  then  make 
no  difference  what  interest  collective  capital  received  or 
whether  it  received  any  interest  at  alL  It  would  remain  in 
either  case  in  the  hands  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Under  present  conditions  the  man  who  borrows  pays 
money  into  private  hands  and  this  money  may  be  carried 
miles  from  the  place  where  he  lives  and  be  expended  upon 
some  luxury  of  no  social  service.  And  if  in  course  of  time 
the  borrower  becomes  financially  ruined  the  care  of  him 
falls,  not  upon  his  creditor,  but  upon  society  collectively. 
Under  co-operative  finance  he  would  borrow  his  money 
from  society  and  by  the  tribute  he  paid  to  it  lighten  the 
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social  burden  and  strengthen  that  very  agency  which  must 
assume  the  care  of  him  in  case  of  his  failure. 

Not  only  will  the  socialization  of  "the  unearned  incre- 
ment/' in  whatsoever  form  it  occurs,  turn  an  additional  pro- 
portion of  the  population  to  productive  labor,  but  a  still 
larger  class  now  living  on  fees  and  percentages  for  duties 
of  questionable  utility  will  be  set  free  for  productive  labor 
along  with  them.  In  consequence  of  this  change  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  rural  population,  cities  should 
fall  off  or  ^read  out  over  much  wider  areas  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  slums  disappear,  and  the  cost  of  living 
come  down  everjrwhere. 

Swedenborg's  reference  to  interest  in  True  Christian 
Religion,  n.  432,  can  in  no  manner  be  understood  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  institution.  Whatever  his  private  views 
may  be  the  man  of  today  is  enmeshed  in  a  net  of  custom 
and  usage  from  which  he  can  free  himself  in  only  the 
slightest  degree.  He  must  at  times  borrow  and  he  must 
agree  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  he  borrows.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  as  much  a  "private  duty  of  charity" 
for  him  to  keep  his  word  and  pay  the  interest  as  if  the  in- 
stitution of  interest  were  of  Divine  origin.  His  duty  in 
such  a  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  insti- 
tution as  such. 

One  great  defense  of  private  capital,  apart  from  that 
based  cm  the  necessity  that  every  man  is  under  of  earning 
a  living,  is  the  additional  necessity  of  providing  support 
for  his  wife  and  young  or  defective  children  in  case  of  his 
death.  But  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  under  this  necessity; 
and  it  is  much  more  fairly  met  by  a  system  of  national  in- 
surance than  by  private  investments  which  in  the  nattu'e  of 
the  case  are  unequal. 

We  have  also  to  consider,  of  course,  endowments  of 
churches,  schools,  tmiversities,  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions. What  would  become  of  the  Cam^e-endowed 
libraries,  for  instance,  if  the  iron  and  steel  industries  were 
to  be  owned  and  operated  collectively?  In  answer  we  may 
ask,  What  hai^ns  when  one  is  requested  to  contribute  to 
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some  object,  of  the  advantage  of  which  he  is  well  aware? 
He  contributes.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present  day 
he  contributes,  without  willing  it  and  without  knowing  it, 
to  our  libraries  and  other  endowed  institutions,  through  the 
advanced  prices  he  pays  for  what  he  bu)rs,  or  through  the 
lower  wages  he  gets  for  his  labor;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  with  all  the  profits  of  our  labor,  and  with  all  our  pur- 
chases at  actual  value,  we  could  take  care  of  every  institu- 
tion, and  every  htunane  cause,  that  is  really  worthy.  Nor 
should  we  lose  sight  of  the  added  power  of  society  which 
would  result  from  the  enlistment  in  active  usefulness  of 
those  who  are  regarded  as  beneficiaries  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, but  who  in  idleness  or  in  the  dissipations  of  pleasure- 
sedcing  are  its  real  victims. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  point  with  reference  to 
all  modem  social  reform  movements.  They  have  often  been 
originated  by  men  who  were  agnostics,  if  not  atheists, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  churches  of  their 
times,  and  in  consequence  justice  on  the  material  plane  was 
all  at  which  they  aimed.  Such  being  the  case  their  chief 
consideration  was  the  redistribution  of  wealth  in  such  a 
way  that  the  rich  shall  lose  and  the  poor  ^all  gain.  Prom 
this  point  of  view  arise  the  fulminations  against  wealth  and 
the  wealthy  with  which  the  literature  of  many  of  these  re- 
form movements  abounds.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  New 
Church,  that  material  well-being  is  not  the  supreme  end 
of  existence,  we  know  that  no  real  reform  can  be  carried 
out  that  will  not  benefit  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.  And  so  in 
this  case  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  of  capital,  while 
benefiting  the  poor  materially  and  paving  the  way  for 
spiritual  benefit  to  them,  will  also  benefit  those  who  now 
hold  capital;  for  in  the  first  place  it  will  remove  that  great 
incentive  to  idleness  which  an  excessive  income  furnishes, 
and  it  will  give  to  many  of  the  emancipated  rich  a  taste  of 
the  pleasure  which  comes  from  useful  labor  in  the  service 
of  their  fellow  men.  Moreover  it  will  relieve  the  energetic 
among  them  of  a  certain  undeserved  odium  which  attaches 
in  the  minds  of  many  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  vindi- 
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cate  the  worth  of  those  talents  on  account  of  which  perhaps 
they  are  now  wealthy.  Such  talents  will  then  be  used,  not 
for  the  enrichment  of  themselves  or  a  limited  number  of 
persons,  but  for  all  mankind,  and  may  cease  to  serve  selfish 
ends.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
a  successful  business  man,  for  instance,  is  in  the  wealth 
which  his  success  brings  him  under  existing  conditions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  satisfaction  which  the  true  Christian 
business  man  feels  is  not  in  the  wealth  which  accumulates, 
but  in  the  useful  exercise  of  the  peculiar  faculties  and  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Creator;  and  this  will  beccHne 
more  manifest  to  himself  and  others  if  the  personal  owner- 
ship in  the  capital  employed  is  removed. 

To  recapitulate  briefly :  Money  seems  to  the  writer  the 
blood  of  the  social  body,  and  private  ownership  of  capital 
a  device  for  the  individual  appropriation  of  that  blood  which 
should  belong  to  the  whole,  an  appropriation  which  has  re- 
sulted in  an  apoplectic  condition  of  certain  parts  of  the  so- 
cial organism  and  an  anemic  condition  of  the  rest  By 
putting  an  end  to  this  disease  in  society,  every  part  will  be- 
come properly  nourished,  and  every  port  will  again  become 
useful.  Thus  the  world  body  will  become  a  truer  basis  for 
the  world  mind  and  the  world  soul, — "^,  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body," — ^and  alcmg  with  this  tfiere  will  be  an  increase 
of  sound  individual  minds  and  bodies  into  which  the  light 
and  warmth  of  heaven  can  flow. 

John  R.  Swanton. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  OUTLOOK. 

We  have  during  the  last  two  years  witnessed  one  of 
the  greatest,  most  energetic,  and  best  planned  religious 
revivals  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Starting  in  Minneapolis 
this  ''Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement""  has  invaded 
seventy-six  cities  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  Minis- 
ters, laymen,  professional  men,  business  men,  laboring  men, 
were  enli^ed  in  its  ranks.  Its  avowed  purpose  was,  among 
other  things,  ''to  win  to  Christ  and  the  Church  the  largest 
possible  number  of  men  and  boys — and  to  reveal  the  pro- 
gram of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  strongest  men  will  volunteer  for  life-service  in  Church.'" 

Why  ^ould  there  be  need  of  this  so  called  "Evangelistic 
Engineering'' ?  Are  we  not  Christians?  Is  not  the  Chris- 
tian Church  after  2000  years'  existence  so  well  established 
among  us  as  to  be  a  permanent  institution  ?  Why  then  this 
fierce  struggle  for  existence?  If  we  are  to  believe  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  active  leaders  of  this  movement. 
Prof.  Fred  B.  Smith,  there  are  very  urgent  reasons  for 
this  vigorous  campaign.  In  his  address  to  the  Western 
Minnesota  Methodist  Conference  this  eminent  speaker 
recently  said: 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  the  church.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  grew  until  six  years  ago;  then  it  struck  a  dead 
level.  The  Presbyterians  are  facing  the  same  trouble,  as  are  most 
of  the  Christian  churches.  Protestantism  for  three  years  has  been 
losing  ground.  .  .  .  College  men  are  forsaking  the  church.  We 
have  lost  our  hold  .on  the  masses. 

And  this  situation  is  not  confined  to  America.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  The  BngUsh 
Review  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  all  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe — ^indeed,  the  same  magazine  avers  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  Etu-ope  and  Christianity,  but  is  also 
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found  in  Asia  amcmg  the  adherents  of  all  the  great  ethnic 
religions  there. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  the  "'Men  and  Relig- 
ion Forward  Movement"  was  inaugurated  to  save  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  from  utter  ruin  and  failure.  Its  aim  and  pur- 
pose were,  briefly  speaking,  to  get  men,  and  especially 
young  men,  to  take  an  interest  in  religion  again,  and  to  go 
to  church  instead  of  to  theaters  and  lecture  halls,  and  often 
to  something  still  worse.  Without  r^;ard  to  expense 
every  means  that  human  ingenuity  could  think  of  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
churches  and  the  newq>aper  press  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  pcrfitical  differences,  were  in  close  co-operation.  The 
work  was  well,  thoroughly,  and  ccmsdentiously  dcme  by 
good,  well-meaning,  honest,  able,  and  self-sacrificing  work- 
ers. It  was,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  a  praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

And  what  was  the  effect  of  this  gigantic  effort  to  revive 
men's  dying  interest  in  religion  and  the  church  ?  A  nation- 
wide movement  enlisting  in  its  ranks  scores  of  the  ablest 
men  the  Church  could  muster,  with  unlimited  financial 
resources  at  its  disposal,  certainly  could  be  expected  to  work 
wonders.  But  what  do  we  find?  Scarcely  had  two  weeks 
elapsed  after  it,  like  a  religious  cyclone,  had  passed  over 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where  it  started,  when  our  five 
hundred  ministers  began  to  question  whether  the  effects 
and  results  were  worth  the  colossal  efforts  expended  on  it. 
One  of  the  ministers,  according  to  reports  in  the  daily  press, 
complained  that  "there  were  hardly  any  men  in  his  church  ; 
so  few,  in  fact,  that  he  had  grave  doubts  whether  their 
united  efforts  could  make  even  an  impression  on  the  wedge," 
which  the  ministers  were  supposed  to  drive.  "M'ost  of  the 
other  pastors  agree  that  this  applies  to  the  male  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations,*'  said  the  same  paper.  'They 
listen  and  listen  but  it  never  fazes  them/'  said  another  min- 
ister rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.    Said  M.  P.  Bums: 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  has  come  and  gone,  but  now 
that  it  has  passed  things  threaten  to  go  back  into  the  old  humdrum 
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again.  How  are  we  to  prevent  this?  Certainly  no  miracle  or 
revplution  has  taken  place  as  some  fondly  hoped  The  church  has 
not  been  re-vitalized,  re-energized,  changed  for  evermore.  The 
proverbial  lull  impends  that  has  always  followed  in  the  wake  of 
great  evangelists,  who  came,  thundered,  churned  into  fever,  and 
went  away. 

This  certainly  does  not  sound  like  success.  It  rather 
points  to  failure. 

And  well  may  we  ask,  What  is  the  reason  that  this  great 
"Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement"  has  shared  the 
tragical  fate  of  all  the  preceding  great  religious  revivals? 
In  looking  for  the  reasons  for  its  a[q)arent  failure  most  of 
our  old  church  ministers  seem  to  agree  with  the  venerable 
ex-President  of  the  Minnesota  State  University,  Dr.  Cyrus 
Northrop,  that  the  churches  themselves  are  to  blame  for 
the  widening  breach  between  them  and  the  masses.  ''Let  us 
do  what  Jesus  did,"  he  says,  "go  to  them  in  a  sympathetic, 
friendly  way  and  tell  them  in  love  the  truth  of  God !  Jesus 
went  at>out  doing  good.  This  is  precisely  what  we  must  do 
if  we  would  solve  the  problem."  This  would  be  more  effec- 
tive, he  means,  than  trying  to  get  people  to  go  to  church 
"and  sit  properly  in  a  pew  for  a  few  years,  and  listen  to 
theological  discussions  from  the  pulpit  that  have  no  more 
fitness  for  them  than  roast  beef  for  a  newly  bom  infant." 

This  opinion  of  Dr.  Northrop's  seems  to  be  upheld  by 
facts.  We  find  that  the  churches  that  are  most  active  in 
doing  charitable  work  have  the  largest  attendance.  Why  is 
it  that  the  Christian  Science  churches  are  crowded  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity?  Is  it  not  because  they  undertake 
to  provide  for  their  members'  f^ysical  health  and  worldly 
success?  Why  has  the  Emanuel  movement  proved  an 
attraction  for  tiie  masses,  so  that  even  Jews,  Chinamen,  and 
Catholics,  not  to  mention  adherents  of  all  Protestant  sects, 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  churches  that  practice 
and  preach  spiritual  healing?  For  the  very  same  reason. 
And  if  charitable  work  and  efforts  for  social  reform  were 
all  the  "Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement"  planned  to 
do  in  order  to  draw  the  masses  within  the  influence  of  the 
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church,  then  Mr.  Henry  Rood,  the  publicity  secretary  of  the 
movement,  might  have  some  reason  for  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  him,  namely,  that;  **We  are  succeeding  in  getting 
Christianity  out  of  cold  storage/'  Which  means,  in  his  own 
words,  that  ''The  organization  is  lending  its  assistance  in 
the  campaign  to  abolish  child-labor,  to  remove  fire-traps,  to 
provide  meeting  places  and  working-men's  clubs  in  build- 
ings not  connected  with  saloons,  and  in  every  possible 
way  to  further  the  woric  of  practical  social  service." 

All  of  this  is  great  and  grand  and  glorious  in  its  way. 
Everything  that  is  done  and  can  be  done  to  abolish  the  three 
greatest  scourges  of  the  human  race— disease,  war,  and  pov- 
erty, certainly  is  worth  doing,  and  deserves  the  ai^roval  of 
everyone  who  has  a  heart  for  the  ills  of  suffering  human- 
ity. But  the  question  is  who  should  do  this  necessary 
reform  work.  Does  all  this  activity  in  the  secular  field  fall 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Church?  Is  it  the  function 
of  the  church  to  enter  into  competition  with  labor  unions? 
Should  the  church  try  to  settle  strikes  and  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor  ?  Should  the  church  be  one  of  our  many 
charitable  organizations?  Should  it  identify  itself  with 
the  temperance  movement,  or  even  with  the  efforts  now 
made  to  fight  the  white  slave  traffic?  Should  the  church 
enter  into  competition  with  physicians,  druggists,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  insurance  companies  and  banking  establish- 
ments? What  does  she  gain  by  doing  so?  She  may  gain 
in  membership,  but  does  she  sdso  gain  in  spirituality  and 
effectiveness  in  administering  to  the  needs  of  men's  souls? 

A  distinguished  English  clerg5rman  is  said  to  have  over- 
come the  scruples  of  an  agnostic  against  joining  the  churdi 
by  this  significant  statement :  "The  church  to-day  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  you  believe."  Whereupon  the  agnos- 
tic gladly  had  his  name  entered  upcm  the  church  member- 
ship lists.  The  Church  of  England  had  one  member  more, 
but  did  the  church  in  heaven  also  increase  at  the  same  rate? 

In  fact,  by  entering  into  competition  with  secular  organ- 
izations the  church  gains  nothing  but  loses  much.  By  aban- 
doning her  original  office  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
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needs  of  the  people,  and  placing  herself  instead  in  the  ranks 
of  social  reform  movements  for  the  betterment  of  material 
conditions  here  on  earth,  she  loses  her  distinctive  character 
of  a  Christian  church  and  becomes  a  secular  institution, 
more  or  less  successful  in  the  measure  that  she  is  aUe  to  do 
more  or  less  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

And  this  is  just  exactly  the  goal  towards  which  the  old 
Christian  churches  of  to-day  are  drifting.  In  an  article  on 
"The  Decay  of  Dogma  in  the  Church"  by  Joseph  McCabe, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  English  Review,  we  find  the 
following  prophetic  diagnosis  of  the  church  situation :  "In 
any  case  the  emphasis  will  increasingly  pass  from  dogma 
to  ethic,  from  heaven  to  earth.'*  And  there  are  very  few 
orthodox  old-church  ministers  who  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Herbert  Seely  Bigelow,  in 
a  little  pamphlet  on  "The  Mission  of  the  Liberal  Church," 
that  "this  mission  is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,"  And,  as  if  apologizing  for  his  position,  he 
adds, 

To  make  Sdocial  betterment  the  chief  concern  of  religion  is  no 
surrender  to  materialism — ^no  attempt  to  save  the  world  by  machin- 
ery or  to  dispense  with  the  spiritual  dynamics  of  redeemed  and 
inspired  men.  The  mind  must  be  illumined  with  economic  truth. 
To  invoke  the  spirit  and  to  teach  the  way  of  social  progress — this 
is  the  mission  of  the  church  that  the  world  needs. 

Consequently,  the  most  popular  churches  of  our  time  are 
those  of  the  type  of  "The  People's  Church"  in  Cincinnati, 
whose  minister  is  the  most  active  factor  in  the  "Traction 
Contest"  in  Ohio,  and  those  churches  in  which  socialism, 
single  tax,  or  the  like  is  preached. 

This  policy  may  be  beneficial  to  the  church  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  but  it  certainly  is  lowering  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  yielding  to  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  our  time.  It  is  noaking  of  the  church  a  uni- 
versal poorhouse,  a  tmiversal  hospital,  a  universal  kitchen, 
or  a  universal  banking  house — an  institution,  in  fine,  where 
people  may  go  to  get  all  their  material  and  physical  needs 
supplied.    All  of  these,  however,  are  functions  that  properly 
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belong  to  secular  society,  and  by  invading  that  territory  the 
church  will  ruin  itself,  sound  its  deathknell,  proclaim  its  in- 
ability to  hold  the  fort,  and  will  admit  (with  the  Anglican 
clergyman*  who  always  read  the  creed  with  this  mental 
reservation,  "These  are  the  things  people  used  to  believe  a 
few  centuries  ago")  that  we  have  lived  to  witness  the  end 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  sad  effects  of  this  temporizing,  this  cowardly  capitu- 
laticMi  before  the  advancing  forces  of  materialism,  is  never 
more  pitiful  than  when  it  takes  the  form  of  sensational 
advertising  to  draw  the  obstinate  crowds  to  the  depleted 
houses  of  worship.  In  st^h  cases  there  is  nothing  so  low 
that  some  of  our  old-church  friends  will  not  stoop  to  it. 
Lode  for  instance  in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
where  the  Sunday  topics  of  the  ministers  are  annotmced. 
The  following  are  culled  from  one  of  the  Minneapolis 
dailies  at  random,  all  on  the  same  day :  "How  should  the 
Business  of  a  Church  be  Managed?'';  "Radium  and  the 
Radiant  Light";  "How  to  Make  your  Vote  Count";  "The 
Solution  of  the  City  Problem,  presented  by  Dr.  Strong"; 
"Basin  and  Towel";  "Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry"; 
"The  Path  of  Commerce";  "The  Quest  of  Wealth";  "An 
Evening  with  H.  Walford  Davis";  "The  Prize  Fighter, 
Jack  Johnson."  Other  ministers  in  their  despair  employ 
still  more  doubtful  attractions.  Some  time  ago  a  minister 
in  Milwaukee,  who  was  forced  into  a  close  competition  with 
a  theatrical  show,  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  that  at  the 
close  of  his  Sunday  sermon  he  would  perform  a  sleight  of 
hand  trick  that  no  conjurer  could  beat;  and  as  he  charged 
no  admission  his  church  was  crowded.  A  minister  in 
Minneapolis  this  winter  advertised  that  as  an  intermezzo 
during  his  sermon  he  would  dance  the  "turicey  trot"  and 
the  "grizzly  bear  dance."  And  he  actually  did  so  before  an 
applauding  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Can  we  imagine  a 
deeper  degradation  of  the  Christian  church?  Does  it  not 
remind  us  of  the  French  Revolution  when  the  poor  little 
king  had  to  don  the  red  cap  of  the  Jacobins,  sing  the  Mar- 
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seillaise,  and  dance  the  "Carmagnole"  at  the  bidding  of  the 
furious  and  intoxicated  Parisian  mob? 

Against  this  sad  degradation  and  secularization  of  the 
church  all  revivals,  including  the  "Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement/'  have  proved  powerless.  The  religious 
press  of  our  country  is  wide  awake  to  the  condition.  The 
denominational  magazines  are  full  of  c(»nplaints  about  it. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  Methodist  Review  has  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Wilm  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  on  "The  Present  Religious  Situation,"  in  which 
the  seriousness  of  it  is  frankly  admitted.  But  the  author 
apparently  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  remedy,  if 
there  is  any  from  his  point  of  view. 

But  while  the  old  churches  are  engaged  in  this  fight  for 
their  lives,  in  vain  trying  to  hold  the  ground  that  is  con- 
stantly slipping  away  from  under  their  feet,  the  New 
Church,  or  the  New  Christianity,  can  watch  the  process 
knowing  what  it  means;  knowing  the  necessity  for  it;  and 
feeling  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  new  Volney 
will  have  enough  material  to  write  a  book,  not  on  the  "Ruins 
of  Empires,"  but  on  the  "Ruins  of  the  Churches,"  for  in 
less  than  a  generation,  if  this  continues,  only  ruins  will 
be  left.  For  this  process  of  secularization  is  going  on  at  a 
rapid  pace.  The  disintegration  of  systems  of  dogma,  the 
abandonment  of  creeds,  the  dissolution  of  doctrinal  struc- 
tures and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  ethical  stand- 
ards applied  to  social  reform  work,  settlement  houses,  neigh- 
borhood guilds,  worldngmen's  dubs,  collies,  and  other 
institutions  of  learning — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago— are  met  by  secular  society  in  the  establish- 
ment of  rival  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  have 
the  effect  on  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  bodies  that  homceo- 
pathic  medicines  have  on  our  physical  bodies,  restoring 
them  to  health  according  to  the  principle  ''similia  simUibus 
curentur"  Thus  we  may  find  that  no  sooner  has  the  Cath- 
olic Church  built  a  parochial  schoolhouse  in  any  populous 
quarter  of  a  great  city  than  the  community  sees  to  it  that 
a  public  school  building  is  erected  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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So  the  education  of  the  young,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  feeders  of  the  church,  gradually  passes  from  her 
to  secular  society.  We  shall  find  the  same  to  be  the  case 
with  anodier  important  activity,  the  dispensation  of  charity, 
which  until  lately  has  been  considered  an  exclusive  function 
of  the  Church.  Thus  we  have  "The  Associated  Charities'' 
in  all  our  great  cities,  managed  by  the  city  itself,  or  the  cit- 
izens, and  not  by  the  Church.  We  shall  find  the  same  to  be 
the  case  with  the  care  of  the  sick — the  churches  have  built 
and  are  still  building  expensive  ho^tals ;  but  now  we  have 
city  hospitals  ever3rwhere,  and  the  poor  and  needy  there 
receive  care  without  charge.  In  fact,  in  every  case 
where  the  Church  enters  upon  educational,  philanthropic  or 
ref  oitn  work,  it  is  met  by  secular  society  with  whidi  it  must 
engage  in  close  competition,  finally  to  give  up  the  rivalry 
and  leave  the  field  in  the  hands  of  its  victorious  opponents. 
While  this  flood  of  destruction  is  raging  around  us,  the 
man  of  the  New  Church  may  look  forward  with  hope  and 
trust,  confident  that  in  due  time  the  waters  will  recede  and 
the  new  earth  appear  on  which  men  will  recognize  and  wor- 
ship the  Lord  in  His  second  coming.  Old  falsities  with 
their  attendant  evils  must  be  swq>t  away  before  the  ground 
can  be  cleared  for  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
Lord's  New  Church.  Of  the  outward  development  and 
manifestation  of  the  church  we  are  taught  but  little,  still 
we  are  not  without  some  information.  Says  Sweden- 
borg: — 

I  have  had  various  conversations  with  angds  respecting  the  state 
of  the  church  hereafter,  and  they  said  that  they  know  not  things 
to  come,  because  to  know  things  to  come  is  of  the  Lord  alone; 
but  they  know  that  the  slavery  and  captivity  in  which  the  man  pi 
the  church  was  until  this  time  has  been  removed,  and  that  now 
from  restored  freedcMn  he  can  better  perceive  interior  truths,  if 
he  desires  to  perceive  them,  and  thus  become  more  internal,  if  he 
wills  to  become  so;  but  yet  that  they  have  slender  hope  of  the  men 
of  the  Christian  church,  but  much  pi  some  nation  distant  from 
the  Christian  world,  and  therefore  removed  from  infesters,  a 
nation  which  is  such  that  it  can  receive  spiritual  lig^t  and  become 
a  celestial-spiritual  man.    And  they  said  that  interior  Divine  truths 
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are  at  this  day  revealed  in  that  natimi,  and  are  also  received  in 
spiritual  faith,  that  is,  in  life  and  heart;  and  tfiat  they  worship  the 
Lord.    (The  Last  Judgment,  n.  74.) 

According  to  this  prediction  the  New  Church  will  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  growth  among  the  Christian 
nations.  It  will  first  become  an  ethnic  religion  in  countries 
that  are  now  pagan.  May  we  be  permitted  to  make  a  guess 
as  to  which  of  the  pagan  nations  the  angels  have  reference 
in  the  above  quotation?  The  development  of  religious 
thought  after  the  Lord's  second  advent  in  non-Christian 
countries  is  certainly  most  wonderful.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  India.  May  not  the  angels  have  had  reference 
to  this  old  mother  of  religions?  The  leaders  of  Brahmo 
Somaj,  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Keshub  Chunder  Sen, 
Mozoomdar,  Nagarkar  and  others,  are,  indeed,  more  closely 
related  to  the  New-Church  sphere  of  thought  than  to  any 
other  movement  in  the  religious  field  in  our  time.  This 
is  plainly  manifested  by  the  whole  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  movement.  It  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the 
literature  of  that  movement  which  has  reached  the  West. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  Brahmo  Somaj,  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  says  in  his  work,  "India  Adcs  Who  Is  Christ?" 

Gp  to  the  rising  sun  in  the  East,  not  to  the  setting  sun  in  the 
West,  if  you  wish  to  see  Christ  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory  and 
in  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  primitive  dispensation.  Why 
do  I  speak  of  Christ  in  England  and  Europe  as  the  setting  sun? 
Because  there  we  find  Ap^ostolical  Christianity  almost  gone ;  there 
we  find  the  life  of  Christ  formulated  into  lifeless  ^orms  and  an- 
tiquated symbols.  But,  if  you  go  to  the  Christ  in  the  East  and  his 
Apostles,  you  are  seized  with  inspiration.  You  find  the  truths  of 
Christianity  all  fresh  and  resplendent. 

And  the  same  man  says  further: 

Verily,  Jesus  is  above  ordinary  htunanity.  .  .  .  "The  nature 
of  the  Lord  filled  him,  and  everything  was  Divine  in  him.  .  .  . 
The  rpot  of  his  being  was  God  himsell  ...  He  had  his  life 
rooted  in  divinity.  .  .  .  He  proclaimed  unto  the  world  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  with  God.  .  .  .  The  New  Testament  com-> 
menced  with  the  birth  of  the  son  of  God.  .  .  .  The  Father  con- 
tinually manifests  his  wisdom  and  mercy  in  creation,  till  they  take 
the  form  of  pure  sonship  in  Christ.    .    .    .    The  Father,  the  Son 
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and  the  Holy  Ghost — ^Force,  Wisdom,  Holiness ;  the  true,  the  good, 
the  beautiful:  sat,  chit,  ananda — (truth,  intelligence  and  joy)."  He 
is  the  chit-Christ,  pure  intelligence,  the  Word  of  God,  mighty 
^Lpgos.  Beholding  God  in  him  and  himself  in  God,  he  exclaimed, 
"I  and  the  Father  are  one."  Christ  struck  the  keynote  of  his  doc- 
trine in  the  formula  "I  and  the  father  are  one." 

And  does  not  the  following  quotation  from  Mozoomdar, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Sen,  who  visited  this  country  at  the 
time  of  the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago,  sound  almost  as  if 
taken  from  Swedenborg? — ^'^A  Divine  Humanity,  and  the 
Son  of  God  he  (Christ)  reigns  gloriously  around  us  in  the 
New  Dispensation.*'  Are  we  not  justified  in  saying  to  reli- 
gious leaders,  even  if  outside  of  the  Christian  fold,  who 
express  New-Church  thoughts  in  these  words,  "You  are 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  ? 

The  Most  Ancient  Church  has  perished,  the  Ancient 
Church  is  no  more,  the  Israelitish  Church  has  passed  into 
history,  and  that  the  old  or  first  Christian  Church  is  slowly 
but  surely  sinking  under  the  irresistible  waves  of  another 
deluge  is  dimly,  vaguely  felt  by  some  of  its  ablest  men.  One 
of  the  most  pc^ular  ministers  of  Minnesqwlis,  Rev.  Andrew 
Gillies,  pastor  of  the  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  one 
of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  churches  in 
the  city,  recently  made  this  remaricable  utterance  in  a  ser- 
mon on  "What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Church?" 

There  are  more  Bibles  sold  to-day  than  ever  before,  but  there 
are  fewer  of  them  read.  I  believe  this  is  the  worst  evil  we  have, 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  poor  attendance  in  the  churches.  [And 
here  follows  a  sentence  which  almost  makes  one  think  and  fed 
that  this  minister,  like  so  many  individual  members  of  the  church 
he  represents,  is  more  or  less  consciously  receiving  the  influx  from 
the  new  heaven].  When  the  people  of  America  read  and  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  this  wonderful  book  I  believe  all  chufx:h 
troubles  will  for  ever  end,  but  not  until  then. 

Waiting  for  the  American  people  to  fully  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  that  wonderful  book  of  God,  whidi  can  be  nothing 
else  than  its  inner  spiritual  sense,  and  while  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  old  church  is  going  on  around  us  for  the  higher 
purpose  of  forming  out  of ^  the  present  chaotic  conditions 
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the  plane  of  justice  and  social  righteousness  coming  to  us 
from  some  now  pagan  nation,  on  which  the  Lord  finally  can 
be  received,  ours  is  the  grand  and  glorious  mission  of  being 
the  nucleus,  the  remains,  around  which  the  New  Church 
will  finally  grow  to  become  an  ethnic  church  even  in  the 
West 

When  a  former  dispensation  has  perished  the  Lord  has 
always  provided  a  seed  or  germ,  called  in  the  Bible,  "Rem- 
nant,'*  and  by  Swedenborg,  "remains,"  from  which  the  new 
succeeding  dispensation  grows.  As  Noah  and  his  sons  were 
the  remains  from  which  the  Noachic  church  grew,  so  are 
we  the  remains  from  which  the  New  Church,  the  crown  of 
the  churches,  grows.  We  are  the  embryonic  heart  and  lungs 
of  the  coming  Niew  Jerusalem.  The  organized  New 
Church  therefore  is  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  religious 
institution  now  existing  on  earth.  It  has  a  greater  mission 
than  any  other  organiza,tion  ever  had.  To  this  little  organ- 
ization is  entrusted  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  writings 
that  contain  the  Divinely  revealed  doctrines  of  the  church 
that  will  never  cease  to  exist,  but  will  always  continue  to  be 
the  glory)  and  the  pride  of  the  nations;  the  church  that  is 
so  picturesquely  described  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  the  last  book  of  the  Bible;  the  church  that  will 
come  in  its  fulness  perhaps  500  years  from  now. 

AXEI/  LUNDEBERG. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

As  far  back  as  our  records  go  they  show  that  people  have 
been  intensely  interested  in  the  origin  of  knowledge,  and 
it  18  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  try  to  bring  together  in 
some  suggestive  form  the  facts  which  Swedenborg,  the 
revelator  of  the  New  Age,  has  given  us. 

The  world  wants  light  upon  its  problems,  and  among 
others  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  and 
if  Swedenborg  has  anything  helpful  to  offer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, let  us  listen  patiently  to  what  he  has  to  say  because  of 
his  unquestioned  character  and  attainments.  If  what  he 
says  is  worthy,  and  gives  us  a  solution  of  the  matter  which 
commends  itself  to  our  reason  as  satisfactory,  let  us  accept 
it  at  its  face  value  and  rejoice  in  our  enlightenment. 

The  thesis  to  be  maintained  is  that  all  knowledge — and 
by  knowledge  we  mean  all  that  we  know,  all  things  of  sen- 
sation, reflection  or  more  interior  perception — ^is  a  matter 
of  Divine  revelation,  either  directly,  as  we  usually  under- 
stand the  word  "revelation,"  or  indirectly,  as  the  Divine  is 
self-projected  into  nature. 

With  this  statement  in  view  let  us  consider  the  first  phase 
of  our  subject,  which  is,  the  method  by  which  men  first 
received  knowledge. 

Swedenborg  informs  us,  from  revelation,  that  the  men 
of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  who  lived  before  the  flood, 
described  in  parable  in  the  earliest  chapters  of  Genesis,  the 
men  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  world,  were  created,  as  the 
animals  still  are,  in  the  true  order  of  life.  And  as  the  ani- 
mals have  a  correct  instinct,  or  instinctive  knowledge,  to 
guide  them  wisely  in  all  the  ways  of  their  limited  lives,  so 
the  men  of  that  primitive  time  had  an  intuitive  j)erception 
of  truth,  not  only  on  the  corporeal  and  sensual  planes  of 
bodily  life  as  animals,  but  also  on  the  higher,  rational. 
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Spiritual,  and  celestial  planes  of  being;  men  were  wise  in- 
nately with  Divine  wisdom  as  the  highest  angels  are. 

The  objects  of  the  natural  world  about  them,  which  are 
the  projection  of  the  Divine  into  the  ultimates  of  order, 
served  tiiem  as  a  basis  or  foundation  upcm  which  their  lives 
should  rest;  but  also,  because  these  objects  were  created  by 
the  Divine  and  from  the  Divine,  they  represented,  or  sym- 
bolized, Divine  things  in  general — ^the  truths  or  principles 
of  heavenly  life,  which  is  the  life  they  then  lived.  As  tiiey 
lodced  out  upon  the  material  world  about  them  they  were 
conscious  of  a  Divine  influx  into  their  perceptions  of 
natural  objects,  which  enabled  them  to  know  as  angels 
know,  by  perception,  or  intuition. 

This  method  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  similar,  in  some 
respects,  to  that  of  our  own  day.  It  is  similar  in  the  out- 
ward basis  needed  for  the  Divine  influx,  but  different  in 
the  consciousness,  not  only  of  the  influx,  but  also  of  its 
source  in  the  Divine;  and  different  because  we  do  not 
understand  as  they  did  the  signification  of  natural  objects; 
different,  furthermore,  because  they  were  bom  celestial 
men,  with  perception  or  enlightenment  on  the  highest 
planes  of  being;  whereas  we  see  only  in  the  light  of  nature 
faintly  illumined  by  the  light  of  heaven, — ^the  very  lowest 
plane  of  conscious  being. 

By  means  of  dreams,  and  visions,  and  actual  ccmverse 
with  angels,  they  also  received  direct  revelation;  but  let  it 
be  noted  for  future  ccxnparison  that  this  was  also  a  method 
of  receiving  knowledge  from  without  themselves,  not  sub- 
jectively. 

Their  language,  and  this  statement  is  important,  was  at 
first  unwritten  and  unspoken,  except  as  it  was  written  in 
the  sun  and  mocm  and  stars,  in  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
valleys,  the  streams,  and  seas,  in  general  as  it  was  written 
in  all  the  objects  of  the  animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, and  thus  recorded  in  natural  symbols  which  they  in- 
terpreted; and  spoken  only  in  the  now  lost  ability  to  express 
in  the  face  the  affections  and  intelligence  of  the  mind. 

This  statement  is  important  because  it  accounts  for  two 
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phases  of  man's  earliest  develc^nnent  as  noted  by  modem 
science,  namely,  that  in  the  development  of  language  there 
has  been  a  growth  from  words  expressive  of  simple  natural 
objects  to  their  analogous  meanings  on  higher  planes  of 
mental  life ;  which  is  the  progress  that  would  naturally  have 
been  made  by  men  who  thought  in  terms  of  natural  objects 
as  symbols,  and  needed  as  they  degenerated  in  celestial 
perception  to  express  themselves  outwardly  with  more 
elaborateness.  The  second  phase  accounted  for  by  this 
S3rmbol-language  is  the  claim  of  materialistically  inclined 
students  of  man's  religious  development,  that  religion  was 
in  its  beginnings,  as  far  as  traceable  from  its  monuments 
of  every  kind,  a  nature  worship,  a  worship  of  natural  ob- 
jects; which  is  precisely  what  this  early  knowledge  of  qon- 
bols  became  in  its  d^eneration. 

The  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  times  from  open  percep- 
tion of  inner  processes  acknowledged  the  Lord  to  be  the 
source  of  all  their  wisdom  as  well  as  of  their  good  affec- 
ticois,  and  they  were  conscious  of  perfect  freedom  of  action, 
a  freedom  granted  them  that  they  might  be  men  and  not 
mere  automata;  that  they  might  voluntarily  receive  the 
Divine  wisdom  in  their  understandings  and  the  Divine  love 
ii^  their  wills  and  thus  become  recipients  capable  of  recip- 
rocating the  Divine  life. 

But  the  day  came  when  they  desired  to  have  a  fuller  sense 
of  being  their  very  own,  not  realizing  so  deeply  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  Lord,  shutting  out  from  their  conscious-^ 
ness  as  it  were  the  thought  of  life  as  a  gift  from  above  and 
thinking  of  it  as  resident  within  themselves.  This  turning 
from  the  Lord  as  the  source  of  all,  to  themselves  as  a  source 
of  life,  or  rather  this  desire  to  do  so,  was  the  very  first  de- 
velopment of  selfishness,  the  true  origin  of  evil.  It  is  por- 
trayed in  Genesis  in  the  parable  of  the  woman  given  to 
man  as  the  affection  of  his  wisdom  but  in  such  form 
softened  and  beautified  and  humanized;  and  the  beginning 
of  man's  decline  was  thus  minimized  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

Then  a  day  came  when  to  this  newly  awakened  selfhood 
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the  appeal  of  the  senses  grew  too  strong;  the  things  of  the 
outer  world  pressed  too  heavily  upon  him,  and  man  yielded 
to  the  suggestion  that  he  might  be  wise  and  prudent  of  him- 
self independently  of  the  Lord.  He  would,  so  the  senses 
typified  by  the  serpent  reasoned,  be  as  a  god  understanding 
good  and  evil  of  himself.  It  was  the  temptation  to  enter 
into  the  things  of  highest  knowledge  through  sense  percep- 
tion and  reasonings  thence,  a  most  subtle  persuasion  from 
which  man  in  his  natural  state  has  never  since  been 
delivered. 

What  did  it  signify?  That  man  voluntarily  shut  himself 
off  from  the  consciousness  of  his  vital  connection  with  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  influx  of  life  and  wisdom  from  Him.  The 
loss  of  the  perception  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  was 
signified  by  his  removal  from  the  tree  of  life.  Unfortu- 
nately it  meant  far  naore — it  meant  his  loss  of  Eden,  his 
garden  of  delight,  his  pristine  innocence,  his  surpassing 
wisdom.  The  process  described  in  Genesis  required  long 
stretches  of  time.  Man  did  not  fall  in  a  day,  but  the  decline 
was  gradual,  and  yet  it  was  complete. 

Swedenborg  says  of  the  men  before  the  flood  that  they 
were  of  such  a  genius  that  the  process  of  d^eneration  once 
b^^n  they  came  in  time  to  be  imbued  with  direful  and 
abominable  persuasions  concerning  all  things  that  occurred 
to  them  or  that  came  into  their  thought.  They  were 
possessed  with  the  most  enormous  love  of  self,  and  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  as  gods,  and  that  whatever  they 
thought  was  Divine.  No  such  persuasion  has  ever  existed 
in  any  people.  As  their  wisdom  had  at  first  been  the  innate 
perception  of  all  truth  resulting  from  the  celestial  love  in 
their  hearts,  when  that  love  was  changed  into  monstrous 
self-love  their  wisdom  became  transformed  into  hideous 
falsities  and  phantasies.  The  Bible  puts  it  thus:  ''And 
God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually."  It  was  impossible  to  save  such  a 
race,  and  all  except  a  remnant,  named  in  the  Bible  Noah, 
were  destroyed,  literally  destroyed  themselves. 
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And  it  was  possible  to  save  Noah,  or  the  salvable  rem- 
nant called  by  that  name,  only  by  effecting-  a  radical  change 
in  the  method  by  which  knowledge  should  thenceforth  be 
received  Instead  of  conscious  influx  upon  the  highest 
planes  of  being  into  a  celestial  love  which  gave  a  celestial 
perception  of  all  the  objects  of  knowledge,  which  is  the 
true  and  ideal  order  of  Ufe,  it  became  necessary  that  man 
should  be  bom  absolutdy  helpless,  with  a  mind  apparently 
like  a  piece  of  Uank  psq)er.  Thenceforth  he  was  to  receive 
his  first  impressicms  of  life,  his  knowledges  of  things,  ap- 
parently from  the  outer  world,  and  travel  slowly  upward 
by  a  painful  way  to  higher  and  truer  knowledges;  but  it 
was  the  only  way  to  save  nwnkind,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

Now  we  shall  try  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  creative 
principles  of  the  universe  in  order  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  spiritual  influx.  The  universe  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  by  outward  vision  is  the  natural  Swedenborg 
tells  us  of  the  creaticm  and  c^>erations  of  this  external  world 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  us  that  as  a  scientist  he  was  never  ex- 
celled; and  in  his  descriptions  of  the  human  body  and  its( 
functions  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  has  as  yet 
equalled  him.  All  of  this  study  of  the  natural  universe  and 
of  the  external  physical  body  of  man  was  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  the  spiritual,  for  it  is  upon  the  natural 
that  the  spiritual  rests,  into  which  it  flows  and  through 
which  it  operates.  The  method  by  which  it  operates  is 
called  by  Swedenborg  the  law  of  corre^Kmdence,  and  of 
this  great  law  he  alcme  tells  us.  We  can  refer  to  it  only  in 
passing,  and  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  understanding  of  the  relations  of  matter 
and  spirit  ever  given  humanity. 

We  see  with  him  that  the  outward  objective  world  is  only 
the  clothing,  the  outer  garment,  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which  is  even  more  real  than  the  natural  because  actually 
living  instead  of  only  appearing  to  do  so  as  it  is  acted  upon. 
Just  as  the  natural  sun  creates  and  sustains  through  its 
atmosj^eres  the  natural  world,  so  the  spiritual  worid  has 
its  sun  which  creates  and  sustains,  instrumentally,  not  only 
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the  spiritual  universe,  but  also  the  natural  universe  with  its 
suns  and  systems. 

This  great  central  sun  of  the  spiritual  world  as  to  its  heat 
and  light  is  the  first  proceeding  of  the  Lord  and  the  ccm- 
tainant  of  the  creative  forces  of  His  Love  and  Wisdom. 
For  all  things  are  created  from  Love  by  Wisdom;  Love 
being  the  essential  quality  of  God  and  Wisdom  His  form. 
Spiritual  heat  and  light,  or  love  and  wisdom,  flow  together 
from  the  Lord  into  the  soul  of  man,  love  into  his  will  and 
wisdcnn  into  his  tmderstanding,  and  in  his  mind  produce 
affections  and  thoughts,  and  this  spiritual  influx  from  the 
Divine,  thus  proceeding  into  and  through  the  mind, 
descends  into  the  senses  and  thus  enables  us  to  perceive  the 
objective  world  about  us.  The  soul  of  man,  which  is  a 
receptacle  for  the  inflowing  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord, 
operating  in  the  recipient  as  affection  and  thought,  as  it 
were  creates  its  outer  material  body  which  it  animates  and 
uses  as  a  meditun  for  putting  itself  into  touch  with  the 
material  world. 

No  one  has  written  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  of  the 
marvellous  intercourse  between  soul  and  body  than  Swe- 
denborg.  He  has  viewed  it  in  all  its  phases,  taken  all  the 
facts  into  consideration,  and  he  gives  us  descriptions  of  it 
which  could  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  seen  the  opera- 
tions of  the  soul  in  its  body  from  both  the  natural  world 
and  the  spiritual — ^the  only  way  in  which  a  complete  view 
of  it  could  possibly  be  obtained. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  next  step  in  our  study  and  con- 
sider man  as  both  a  material  and  a  spiritual  being.  We  all 
are  familiar  with  the  outward  material  body,  which  we 
leave  behind  at  death.  But  the  sq>iritual  body  may  need 
brief  description.  It  is  an  organized  form  of  spirittml  sub- 
stances, complete  and  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  is  that 
which  holds  the  material  particles  of  our  earthly  bodies  in 
place.  It  is  immortal.  It  never  dies.  It  is  ourselves,  for 
even  now  are  we  purely  spiritual  beings,  living  in  spiritual 
bodies.  The  spiritual  body,  not  the  material,  has  sensation. 
We  are  actually  living  now  in  the  spiritual  world,  with  all 
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our  affections  and  thoughts  not  only  irom  it,  but  in  it  We 
see  out,  it  is  true,  into  the  material  world  by  means  of  our 
material  bodies ;  but  it  is  the  spiritual  man  which  is  looking 
out  through  material  lenses,  and  by  the  other  senses  coming 
into  contact  with  the  material  universe.  The  spiritual  man 
alone  lives,  and  from  the  influx  of  the  Divine  love  and 
wisdom,  in  part  through  the  mediaticm  of  angels  and  good 
spirits,  and  of  devils  and  evil  spirits,  and  in  part  by  a  more 
direct  influx  from  the  Lord,  receives  all  his  affecticms  and 
thoughts.  We  think  of  our  affections  and  thoughts  as 
originating  within  ourselves,  but  Swedenborg  shows  that 
they  do  not  so  originate,  and  that  if  we  should  be  deprived 
for  one  single  instant  of  this  constant  contact  with  the 
angels  and  spirits,  that  is,  of  the  influx  which  flows  down 
through  them  into  us,  we  should  fall  dead.  This  is  a  sur- 
prising statement  and  hard  for  us  at  first  to  understand; 
it  is  only  as  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  merely  receptacles 
of  life  that  we  begin  to  comprehend  it 

Now,  let  us  think  for  a  m<xnent  of  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  man's  mind  and  in  what  way  he  differs  from  mere 
animals. 

The  human  mind  is  divided  into  different  planes  or  levels, 
one  above  another.  In  general  the  division  is  into  the 
natural  mind  and  the  spiritual  mind.  There  are  three 
planes  in  the  natural  mind  and  three  in  the  spiritual.  As 
we  grow  in  the  regenerated  Ufe  we  open  up  the  spiritual 
planes  of  the  mind;  but  we  do  not  become  fully  conscious 
of  them  tmtil  we  enter  the  spiritual  world  by  the  death  of 
the  earthly  body. 

It  is  therefore  the  three  planes  of  the  natural  mind  that 
we  shall  now  consider  for  a  moment  only.  But  the  natural 
mind  must  not  be  understood  as  materiad.  It  is  called  nat- 
ural because  it  is  closest  to  the  natural,  or  material,  body, 
but  it  is  truly  spiritual,  although  on  a  lower  plane.  Material 
substances  are  dead  or  inert,  inactive,  passive,  acted  upon. 
It  is  only  the  spiritual  that  actually  lives. 

The  three  planes  of  the  natural  mind  are  the  sensuous, 
the  scientific  and  the  external  rational.    The  lowest  forms 
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of  animal  life  are  only  in  the  sensuous  plane,  that  of  sensa- 
tion; higher  animals  have  also  life  on  the  scientific  or 
knowledge  plane,  and  the  highest  have  a  dim  light  from 
the  rational ;  but  since  they  all  must  act  according  to  their 
desires,  from  its  dictates,  their  intelligence  is  subservient  to 
their  will,  a  slave  of  it,  and  none  of  them  can  be  truly 
called  rational  at  all.  Thus  they  cannot  see  truth  as  truth, 
but  can  perceive  only  dimly  the  way  to  fulfil  their  desires. 
They  do  not  have  the  spiritual  planes  of  life  at  all,  from 
the  opening  of  which  alone  man  is  fitted  for  heavenly 
Hfe. 

Man  alone  is  truly  rational  as  well  as  truly  spiritual.  He 
alone  is  truly  intelligent.  This  is  so  for  the  sake  of  his  re- 
formation and  regeneration.  In  his  first  estate  of  heavenly 
perception  of  all  truth  and  of  all  knowledge,  as  we  saw 
earlier  in  our  study,  he  was  intuitively  wise;  but  when  he 
lost  the  will  that  desired  only  the  good,  and  used  his  in- 
telligence to  carry  out  and  confirm  the  promptings  of  an 
evil  will,  he  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  falsities  which 
this  evil  intelligence  had  produced. 

We  shall  now  consider  rationality  and  freedom,  two 
terms  often  on  the  lips,  and  perhaps  sometimes  not  defi- 
nitely understood  as  to  their  method  of  operation  and  im- 
portance. 

In  the  people  called  Noah,  as  we  3aw,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  process  of  becoming  wise  in  order 
that  man  might  be  saved.  That  process  was  by  enabling 
man  to  see  things  rationally,  as  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
independently  of  his  will.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  was 
bom  into  no  instinctive  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  began 
to  receive  from  the  outward  world  all  impressions,  into 
which  the  light  of  heaven  poured  as  these  knowledges  were 
stored  up  in  his  memory. 

Thus  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  rationality  we  are  today, 
and  have  been  since  the  destruction  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Church,  enabled  to  perceive  truth  as  truth  in  the  light  of 
heaven  apart  from  our  evil  wills.  If  we  could  see  only  the 
truths  that  are  in  accord  with  our  degenerate  wills  or  affec- 
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tions,  we  could  never  be  lifted  up  above  the  animal,  the 
purely  sensuous,  we  could  never  comprehend  or  appreciate 
spiritual  truth;  genuine  heavenly  ideas  would  have  no  mean- 
ing for  us. 

Freedom  is  a  faculty  as  indispensable  to  man's  restoration 
to  true  order  as  raticmality.  It  consists  in  the  ability  to 
desire,  on  a  {dane  above  his  natural  degraded  will,  die 
things  which  his  rationality  demonstrates  to  him  as  worthy. 

By  these  two  faculties  of  rationality  and  freedom,  given 
now  from  the  Divine  mercy,  and  temporarily  in  inverted 
order — given  as  it  were  miraculously — man  enters  ratioti- 
ally  into  a  perception  of  truth  above  the  mere  evidences  of 
his  senses,  and  is  enabled  to  compel  himself  in  f  reed(»n 
and  irom  a  higher  plane  of  being  to  put  the  truth  into 
practice. 

Let  us  see  how  these  two  faculties  of  rationality  and 
freedom  operate  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  influx. 

We  said  a  moment  ago  that  man  lives  in  the  spiritual 
world,  for  our  lives  are  made  up  of  our  affections  and 
thoughts,  and  affections  and  thoughts  are  both  from  and  in 
the  spiritual  world;  but  man  is  externally  conscious  of  no 
other  world  than  the  material  one  about  him,  except  by 
direct  revelation. 

We  have  already  learned  that  our  affections  and  thoughts 
do  not  originate  within  ourselves,  but  from  the  influx 
which  comes  to  us  through  those  associated  with  us  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  those  associated  with  us  there,  on  the 
same  plane  of  life  precisely  as  ourselves,  are  good  and  evil 
spirits,  who  were  once,  and  recently,  human  beings  in  ma- 
terial bodies  here  on  earth.  The  good  spirits,  those  who 
are  in  preparation  for  heaven,  are  in  touch  with  and  acting 
from  angelic  spirits  and  angels,  who  are  in  turn  acting  from 
the  Lord.  The  evil  spirits  are  those  who  are  in  preparation 
for  the  life  they  love  in  hell  and  are  acted  upon  by  devils 
who  are  already  there.  We  must  realize  that  as  a  rule 
neither  angels  nor  devils  come  into  direct  contact  with  us, 
but  only  through  good  or  evil  spirits. 

Now  let  us  see  how  they  operate  upon  us.    The  contents 
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of  our  memories  form  the  basis  of  their  influx,  that  is  to 
say,  good  and  evil  spirits  enter  into  the  things  of  our  mem- 
ories, which  seem  to  them  as  things  in  their  own  memories. 
They  are  no  more  conscious  of  their  contact  with  us  than 
we  are  ccmsdous  of  our  contact  with  them.  But  they  think 
from  the  things  in  our  memories  and  their  affections  are 
excited  by  them.  Thus  the  influences  of  hell  or  heaven, 
as  the  case  may  be,  flow  into  the  things  of  our  memories  as 
they  also  exist  in  the  minds  of  good  or  evil  spirits  and  we 
seem  to  ourselves  to  have  affections  and  thoughts. 

And  we  do  have  affections  and  thoughts  as  we  appro- 
priate these  affections  and  thoughts  to  ourselves;  but  they 
do  not  originate  within  us,  but  are  only  appropriated  by  us. 
That  is  why  we  say  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  our 
affection  and  thoughts  except  as  we  make  them  our  own. 
And  here  comes  in  the  use  and  value  of  the  faculties  of 
rationality  and  freedom,  for  through  our  rationality  we 
are  enabled  to  examine  the  character  and  quality  of  our  in- 
flowing affections  and  thoughts  and  with  our  freedom  to 
accept  or  reject  them. 

Let  us  note  just  here  an  important  fact.  As  this  influx 
comes  to  us  it  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  memories  of  those 
through  whom  it  inflows  to  us,  thus  nothing  of 
their  facts;  wherefore  it  is  that  nothing  of  direct  revela- 
tion comes  to  us  by  this  interior  way,  but  only  illumination, 
to  illustrate  with  the  light  of  heaven  or  the  lumen  of 
hell  the  things  in  our  own  memories. 

Let  us  note  also  in  this  connection  another  important  fact, 
namely  rational  or  heavenly  illumination  come  to  all 
men,  whether  good  or  evil,  for  the  sake  of  the  uses  which 
they  may  perform  to  society  as  well  as  for  their  regener- 
ation. That  is  to  say,  it  comes  to  all  men,  so  far  as  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  enlightened  by  reason.  Thus  it  is 
that  even  evil  men  are  permitted  to  see  truth  as  it  were 
in  the  light  of  heaven.  But  evil  men  are  not  willing  to  see 
truth  in  a  permanent  way  in  the  light  of  heaven.  So  it  is 
that  to  the  extent  of  their  inward  opposition  to  the  good  the 
knowledge  which  they  obtain  is  not  true  knowledge,  for 
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they  pervert  it  into  falsities  in  order  that  it  may  accord 
witii  their  evil  wills. 

This  brings  up  the  general  subject  of  knowledges  which 
enter  into  our  memories  to  form  the  basis  of  influx,  for 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  all  knowledge  is  not  worth- 
ily such,  but  some  of  it  may  be  untrue,  or  only  aiq>arent 
knowledge. 

Knowledge  in  its  simplest  form  is  the  result  of  sense  per- 
ception. The  objects  of  the  outside  world  which,  as  we 
remember,  is  always  animated  by  the  spiritual  forces  work- 
ing within  it,  print  themselves  as  it  were  iqwn  our  senses 
which  are  also  alive  from  the  spiritual  senses  within.  These 
sense  impressions  in  themselves,  and  stored  up  in  the  first 
or  natural  memory,  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  spiritual  influx 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  This  spiritual  influx  is 
the  light  of  heaven,  in  its  essence  Divine  Wisdom.  It 
illuminates  the  mind^  enables  us  to  take  up  the  sense  impres- 
sions that  we  receive  frcon  the  outer  world  and  view  them 
in  the  light  of  reason — for  spiritual  reason  acts  in  heavenly 
light. 

But  through  our  senses  we  also  come  into  contact  with 
other  human  beings  and  receive  from  them  their  additions 
to  our  knowledges.  We  likewise  perceive  the  records  of 
human  thought  and  experience  in  books  and  in  other  forms 
of  transmission.  This  knowledge  which  we  derive  from 
others  has  been  obtained  by  them  precisely  as  we  have 
derived  our  own. 

But  among  the  knowledges  which  come  to  us  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  two  kinds,  one  primarily  from  man's 
experience  with  the  world  of  sense  about  us,  and  another 
which  we  call  supersensuous.  Yet  both  come  to  us  in  an 
external  way,  and  both  are  from  the  Divine.  The  sensuous 
is  from  the  Lord  reflected  in  nature,  and  the  supersensuous 
is  direct  revelaticm.  Together  they  form  the  basis  for  our 
own  subjective  life  of  thought,  that  is,  for  spiritual  influx. 

Let  us  sum  up  briefly  Swedenborg's  teaching  concerning 
the  origin  of  knowledge,  to  wit :  Knowledges  or  ideas  are 
the  result  of  spiritual  influx  into  the  forms  of  the  objective 
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world  as  perceived  by  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  as  he  looks 
outward  into  the  material  world.  These  f owns  are  stored 
up  in  the  first  or  nattu-al  memory  and  serve  for  immediate 
or  later  use.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  sensuous  or  supersen- 
suous,  and  they  are  both  presented  objectively  to  the  mind 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  spiritual  influx. 

With  both  kinds  of  knowledges,  sensuous  and  supersen- 
suous,  we  are  familiar;  for  the  sensuous  is  the  reproduction 
in  our  minds,  the  reflection  as  it  were,  of  the  sensuous 
world  about  us,  and  the  supersensuous  is  that  which  we 
derive  from  what  we  call  revelation.  The  materialist 
accepts  sensuous  knowledge  only;  but  mankind  at  large 
also  believe  in  supersensuous  knowledge.  What  we  desire 
to  emphasize  is  that  supersensuous  knowledge  is  also  derived 
through  the  senses,  and  is  also  stored  up  in  the  memory 
objectively  so  that  it  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  spiritual 
influx. 

The  universal  basis  of  revelation,  of  so-called  supersen- 
suous or  spiritual  knowledge,  Swedenborg  tells  us, 
comes  from  the  Golden  Age,  or  the  Most  Ancient  Church, 
upon  the  earth  before  the  flood,  whose  records  of  heavenly 
knowledge  also  derived  objectively  are  preserved,  not  only 
in  our  own  Bible  in  their  purest  forms,  but  also  in  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
The  celestial  men  of  that  ancient  time,  bom  into  the  true 
order  of  life,  could  communicate  without  spiritual  injury 
with  angels.  The  knowledges  relating  to  God  and  heav- 
enly things  were  thus  universally  known,  but,  as  we  have 
shown,  even  then  procured  objectively. 

These  knowledges  were  first  gathered  into  unwritten 
"doctrinals"  by  those  named  Cain  in  Genesis.  They  were 
preserved  in  more  enduring  form  by  the  people  known  in 
the  Bible  as  Enoch,  and  so  transmitted  to  the  people  known 
as  Noah  who  formed  the  second  general  church  age,  or  dis- 
pensation after  the  flood,  known  in  mythology  as  the  Silver 
Age,  and  in  Swedenborg  as  the  Ancient  Church. 

These  knowledges  were  recorded  in  sjrmbolic  language, 
and  this  language  was  the  first  employed  by  the  human  race. 
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In  it  earthly  objects,  the  reflex  of  the  Divine,  symbolized 
or  corresponded  to  heavenly  truths,  which  thus  served  as  a 
basis  for  heavenly  influx,  becoming  thus  a  language  c^ 
able  of  containing  Divine  thoughts.  It  is  still  seen  in  the 
picture  language  of  ancient  Egypt  and  other  countries. 

These  transmitted  knowledges  were  gaAered  together 
into  the  Ancient  Word,  a  revelation  provided  by  the  Lord 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  future  supersensuous  illtuiiination 
of  the  race.  Of  this  Ancient  Word  we  have  in  our  Bible, 
in  addition  to  certain  direct  references  to  it,  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  Genesis  taken  from  it  verbally.  The  four  chap- 
ters which  follow  are  also  taken  from  it — perhaps  less  liter- 
ally. These  eleven  chapters  include  in  a  parable  the  spirit- 
ual history  of  mankind  up  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
the  narration  of  external  history  b^ns.  These  chapters 
are  the  same  in  general  outlines  as  the  traditions  which  uni- 
versally prevailed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  showing 
the  commcm  source  from  which  they  sprang. 

This  Ancient  Word  was  known  wherever  the  Ancient 
Church,  formed  immediately  after  the  flood,  existed;  and 
that  church,  we  learn,  spread  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  into 
Europe.  All  religions  thus  flow  from  this  Ancient  Word, 
which  formed  the  basis  for  heavenly  influx  or  illumination 
in  supersensuous  things.  From  the  perversions  of  its  sym- 
bol arose  idolatry.  Then  later  followed  our  own  Bible, 
written  also  in  symbols,  or  by  correspondence,  adapted  to 
the  men  of  later  ages.  It  is  now  to  serve  the  race  as  a 
basis  for  illumination  in  heavenly  things,  and  is  also  made 
up  of  objective  knowledges  adapted  to  the  Divine  influx. 

Thus,  according  to  Swedenborg,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
natural  religion,  developing  subjectively  from  the  human 
consciousness  through  its  experiences  of  life;  all  religion, 
—every  idea  of  God  or  heavenly  things — ^is  from  revela- 
tion. This  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  usual  thought  upon 
the  subject,  for  many  of  us  were  taught  that  supersensuous 
ideas  such  as  those  of  God  and  immortality  flow  into  us  by 
an  internal  way,  or  are  bom  within  us. 

We  have  also  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  various 
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systems  of  philosophy  as  human  reasonings  ivoxA  an  innate 
perception  of  God  and  the  supersensuous  things  of  the  soul. 
They  have  been  attempts  to  understand  the  mjrsteries  of 
the  universe,  but  without  the  basis  of  revelation  handed 
down  to  them  by  religion,  acted  upon  by  spiritual  influx 
in  the  manner  we  have  already  described,  they  could  never 
have  risen  above  the  contemplation  of  the  merely  sensuous 
world. 

Thus  we  behold  the  theologian  and  the  philosopher  of 
every  age  at  work  attempting  to  confirm  by  reason,  which  is 
spiritual  influx,  the  things  of  revelation.  And  we  find  him 
successful  when  he  has  been  willing  to  seek  for  truth  rather 
than  for  the  justification  of  a  perverted  selfhood.  But  he 
signally  fails  when  he  attempts  to  reason  concerning  super- 
sensuous  things  merely  from  sense  perception, — ^when  the 
materialist  admits  only  the  half  of  knowledge,  the  sensuous 
excluding  the  spiritual,  we  cannot  admit  the  result  of  his 
reasonings.  True  knowledges  of  supersensuous  things 
come  from  revelation  alone  confirmed  by  reason. 

This  ability  to  see  in  heavenly  light,  in  a  permanent  way 
and  with  increasing  fulness  of  perception,  results  entirely 
from  putting  away  evil,  or  the  life  of  self.  As  we  grow  in 
heavenly  character  we  grow  in  heavenly  wisdom.  The 
basis  of  this  heavenly  wisdom  or  true  knowledge  is  the 
Bible  as  we  put  it  into  practice  in  our  daily  lives.  It  pro- 
vides a  better  basis  than  every  other  kind  of  memory 
knowledge  derived  from  whatever  source;  in  fact,  the  only 
basis  that  will  make  us  truly  wise.  We  see  as  a  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  come  back  into  our  lost  estate  of  heavenly 
perception  it  is  necessary  to  foster  a  heavenly  will,  or  love 
of  good ;  from  heavenly  influx  into  that  we  shall  intuitively 
perceive  the  truth.  This  is  the  order  of  heaven.  In  this 
way  we  regain  Eden  and  true  knowledge.  In  this  way  we 
enter  and  live  in  heaven.  Thus,  only  the  good  truly  know; 
only  the  good  are  truly  wise. 

Walter  B.  Murray. 
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A  PARTIAL  STUDY  OP  A  LOST  ARCANUM.* 

In  a  work  prematurely  published,  entitled  "To  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony/'  it  was  amongst  other  things  indi- 
cated that  in  Swedenborg's  profound  treatise  on  "Conjugial 
Love,"  the  terms  vir  and  femina  did  not  mean,  and  ^ould 
not  be  understood  as  meaning  a  human  male  person,  or 
man,  and  a  human  female  person,  or  woman,  but  that  they 
were  spiritual  entities  or  beings,  the  zHr  being  the  faculty 
of  the  understanding  in  man  (homo),  and  the  femina 
being  the  faculty  of  the  will,  and  that  these  two  faculties 
constituted  and  made  man  (homo),  and  also  an  angel. 
It  was  also  indicated  in  that  book  that  this  conclusion  had 
been  slowly  reached,  from  a  consideration  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  that  one  work  of  Swedenborg,  and  then  was 
only  reached  from  a  partial  study  of  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  which  was  not  contemplated  when  the  writer's  work 
was  tmdertaken. 

As  it  was  likewise  pointed  out,  that  Swedenborg  in  "Con- 
jugial  Love,"  n.  i^6*,  had  in  so  many  words  stated  "that 
spiritual  things  were  meant  which  from  two  (duobus) 
made  one  man  (unum  hominem),"  this  statement  should 
have  been  received.  Perhaps  also  the  writer  should  have 
more  faithfully  done  what  he  has  urged  upon  his  readers^ 
viz. :  heeded  Swedenborg's  references  to  other  places  where 
he  explains  his  meaning.  In  n.  127  he  had  in  the  strongest 
language  he  could  use  told  us  that  unless  a  knowledge  of 
correspondence  had  preceded,  and  fully  revealed  (detecta), 
was  actually  dcmiiciled  in  the  imderstanding,  it  would  be 
utterly  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the  subject 
he  was  treating  of,  and  he  thereupon  proceeded  to  tell  us 
that  if  we  wanted  to  understand  the  subject  of  Correspond- 
ence, we  could  find  the  instruction  generally  in  the  "Apoc- 

^Read  in  connection  with  this  article,  an  editorial  with  the  same 
title  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 
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alypse  Revealed"  and  the  "Arcana  Cdelestia,"  specifically 
in  "The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem^  concerning  the 
Sacred  Scripture,"  and  particularly  in  a  memorable  rela- 
tion following. 

Readers  will  recall  a  great  many  equally  strong  state- 
ments by  Swedenborg,  that  unless  the  "Doctrine  of  De- 
grees" is  fully  imderstood,  it  would  likewise  be  impossible 
to  understand  the  profound  arcana  he  was  revealing  as  to 
all  spiritual  truths.  If  the  writer  had  done  what  was 
directed,  he  would  have  understood  better,  and  would  not 
have  limited  the  signification  of  the  term  "man"  (homo) 
to  "mankind"  or  "the  human  race,"  but  would  have  seen 
that  by  homo  Swedenborg  not  only  meant  "man"  in  the 
three  degrees,  celestial,  spiritual  and  natural,  but  also  the 
internal  man  and  the  external  man  of  all  these  degrees.  In 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  n.  33,  we  learn  that  there  are  three 
d^frees  of  the  interiors  with  every  one,  as  well  angel  as 
spirit,  and  also  with  man  {hominem).  In  n.  32  we  learn 
of  the  internal  and  external  man,  the  internal  being  the 
will  and  the  external  the  understanding.  Knowing  that,  he 
would  have  realized  what  he  now  sees  clearly,  that  when 
Swedenborg  spoke  of  the  kinds  (genera)  and  of  the  "de- 
grees" (gradus)  of  adulteries  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that 
subject  in  the  work  on  "Conjugial  Love"  the  three  kinds 
were  the  adulteries  of  the  celestial,  the  spiritual  and  the 
natural  man  (homo)  ,*  and  the  d^rees  were  the  two  of  For- 
nicatio,  first  that  of  the  adolescens  or  "adulter  of  ignor- 
ance," second,  that  of  the  juvenis,  who  had  the  knowledge, 
but  from  stress  of  lust  did  not  use  it,  i.  e.,  the  "adultery  of 
lust,"  third,  peUicatus,  or  "adultery  of  the  reason,"  and 
fourth,  concubinatus,  or  "adultery  of  the  will." 

♦In  "Conjugial  Love,"  n.  482,  the  three  kinds  of  adulteries  are 
called  spiritual^  moral,  and  civil.  But  what  is  said  about  the  in- 
teriors of  man  (homo)  in  "Heaven  and  Hell,"  n.  39,  and  especially 
what  is  said  about  the  Anima,  which  is  the  mind  of  what  is  here 
designated  the  celestial  man,  indicates  that  the  degree  spoken  of 
must  be  celestial.  In  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  n.  260,  Swe- 
denborg speaks  of  the  celestial  mind,  the  spiritual  mind,  and  the 
natural  mind.    Elsewhere  these  minds  are  respectively  designated 
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As  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary  that  Swedenborg's  sigfni- 
ficatives  should  be  understood,  and  as  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  of  these  are  the  vir  and  fetnina,  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  prove  from  his  writings  that  these  charac- 
ters are  spiritual  and  not  material,  and  that  all  their  activ- 
ities are  mental  and  not  physical.  The  proof  on  this  point 
is  so  abundant,  that  if  all  the  material  gathered  by  the 
writer  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  nearly  all  the  writings 
were  printed,  it  would  fill  not  only  all  the  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  Review,  but  of  several  numbers.  There- 
fore the  title  of  this  article.     The  subject  is  so  important 

Anima,  Mens  and  Animus,  The  mind  in  all  the  degrees  consists  of 
a  Will,  which  is  the  internal,  and  an  Understanding,  which  is 
external.  The  mind  therefore  in  this  sense  is  the  man  (homo). 
At  the  end  of  this  (n.  260)  Swedenborg  writes  "It  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  said  the  natural  and  spiritual  man  (homo),  or  the 
natural  and  spiritual  mind  (mens)J'  Comparatively  little  is  said 
about  the  celestial  mind,  probaUy  because  of  what  is  said  in 
"Heaven  and  Hell,"  n.  39.  After  telling  us  that  with  every  angel 
and  with  every  man  (hominem)  there  is  an  inmost  or  supreme  de- 
gree, it  is  made  plain  that  this  cannot  be  fully  described,  for  the 
passage  continues:  "or  an  inmost  or  supreme  something 
(quoddam),  intd  which  the  Divine  of  the  Lord  first  or  prox- 
imately inflows,  from  which  it  arranges  in  systematic  order 
(disponit)  the  other  interiors  which  go  forth  from  below  (snc- 
cedunt),  according  to  the  degrees  of  order  with  them  (apud  Ulos)." 
The  last  two  words  the  Rotch  translators,  apparently  not  under- 
standing the  matter,  render,  "in  him."  The  passage  c;ontinues: 
"The  inmost  or  supreme  can  be  called  the  entrance  (introitus)  of 
the  Lord  to  the  angel  and  to  the  man  (hominem),  and  His  veriest 
dwelling  place  (ipsissimum  Ipsius  domicilium)  with  them."  We 
know  little  about  this.  Indeed  in  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom," 
n.  256,  Swedenborg  says  of  all  this  subject,  "This,  although  it  can 
with  great  difficulty  (aegre)  be  comprehended  by  those  who  as 
yet  are  not  in  a  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  altitude,  nevertheless 
wiithout  ceasing  or  intermission  it  must  be  revealed  because  it  is  of 
Angelic  wisdom/'  It  is  plain  that  Swedenborg  did  not  expect  much 
of  what  he  revealed  to  be  comprehended  at  once;  and  it  certainly 
!has  not  been,  not  only  in  "Conjugial  Love,"  but  in  his  other  works 
also.  But  yet  he  as  the  chosen  revdator  of  this  angelic  wis- 
dom must  reveal  it,  and  the  Church  must  search  4or  his  hidden 
meanings. 
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that  a  full  and  exhaustive  study  should  be  made,  but  the 
limitations  of  such  an  article  compel  that  here  and  now  it 
must,  and  could,  be  only  partial.  These  limitations  are  not 
without  their  compensation.  They  ccmipel  every  one  really 
desiring  to  get  at  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  study 
this  subject  fully  and  personally.  That  study  will  not  have 
progressed  far,  if  Swedenborg*s  words  in  the  Latin  are 
carefully  analyzed,  before  the  student  will  have  realized 
that  not  only  the  work  on  "Conjugial  Love,"  but  all  the 
bodes,  must  not  only  be  carefully  revised,  but  re-translated. 
This  will  involve  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  no  inherent 
difficulty.  So  soon  as  it  will  have  been  recognized  that 
Swedenborg  in  all  of  his  books  states  that  we  are  not  to 
understand  by  a  particular  word  or  phrase  what  that  word 
or  phrase  would  generally  mean,  and  thereupon  proceeds  to 
assign  the  meaning  he  intends,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
make  a  careful  glossary  of  his  words  with  the  signification 
attached  to  them,  and  substitute  that  signification  for  the 
words  of  the  text,  and  if  nothing  else  results,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  not  a  single  g^ross  conception  in  any  of 
his  worics,  not  even  in  the  second  part  of  Conjugial  Love; 
he  will  not  contradict  himself  in  any  particular,  which  the 
present  translations  imply  that  he  does,  and  all  of  the  state- 
ments now  attributed  to  him  which  are  either  absurdly  trite, 
or  meaningless,  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  the  most  pro- 
found spiritual  truth,  and  the  most  practical  instruction.  As 
many  illustrations  of  these  various  things  will  be  found  in 
the  citations  which  follow,  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  this 
article,  only  one  illustration  will  be  given  here,  of  one  of 
Swedenborg's  propositions,  which,  and  the  elaboration  of 
which  as  translated;  will  be  seen  to  convey  no  rational  idea. 

The  proposition  elaborated  by  Swedenborg  in  "Conjugial 
Love,"  n.  432,  is:  ^^Quod  amor  scortatarius  plus  et  plus  fac- 
tat  hominem  non  hominem  et  virum  non  znrum,  ei  quod 
amor  conjugialis  faciat  hominem  plus  et  plus  hominem  et 
virum/' 

The  new  Library  Edition  of  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society  renders  this :  "That  scorta- 
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tory  love  more  and  more  makes  man  not  man  {homo),  and 
a  man  not  a  man  (z^r)  ;  and  that  conjugial  love  makes  man 
more  and  more  man  (homo)  and  more  and  more  a  man 
(w-)."  The  Rotch  Edition  has  it:  "That  scortatory  love 
makes  man  not  man  (homo)  more  and  more,  and  a  man 
not  a  man  (vir) ;  and  that  marriage  love  makes  man  more 
and  more  man  (homo)  and  a  man  (vir),'' 

The  Academy  gives  the  best  of  all  the  translations  and 
from  theirs  some  sense  can  be  extracted.  They  translate: 
"That  scortatory  love  more  and  more  makes  a  human  being 
not  human,  and  a  man  not  a  man;  and  that  conjugial  love 
makes  a  human  being  more  and  more  human,  and  a  man." 
(C.  Th.  Odhner's  "Laws  of  Order,"  page  40.) 

Assigning  to  the  word  "human"  Swedenborg's  technical 
signification,  a  large  part  of  the  meaning  of  this  proposition 
is  given,  yet  not  in  a  way  to  inform  the  ordinary  reader. 
But  what  meaning  will  or  can  that  reader  extract  from  the 
other  translations,  and  can  it  be  believed  that  Swedenborg 
would  write  such  meaningless  stuff? 

Now  he  has  defined  homo,  and  sometimes  homo  means 
mankind,  or  the  human  race;  but  not  here.  He  has  also 
defined  vir  alone,  and  in  contrast  with  homo.  He  has  also 
defined  conjugial  love.  Let  us  take  his  definitions  and 
insert  them  in  the  above  proposition,  and  then  see  if  it  is 
meaningless.  Homo  has  very  many  significations  accord- 
ing to  the  context.  In  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  n.  3134,  he  says 
that  vir  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Word,  asvir  et  uxor,  vir 
et  femina,  and  vir  et  homo.  He  says  vir  is  the  imder- 
standing  and  also  truth.  Homo  is  the  whole  man,  the 
united  will  and  understanding,  but  when  used  in  contrast 
with  Tnr  it  means  the  will  (which  he  shows  is  essentially 
the  man),  and  also  good.  Conjugial  love  is  defined  in  hun- 
dreds of  places,  as  good  and  truth  indissolubly  united. 
Scortatory  love  is  its  direct  opposite,  or  the  union  of  evil 
and  falsity.  For  homo  and  vir,  amor  conjugialis  and  amor 
scortatorius,  substitute  these  definitions,  and  the  proposi- 
tion reads:  "That  the  imion  of  evil  and  falsity  more  and 
more  makes  good  not  good,  and  truth  not  truth ;  and  that 
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on  the  other  hand  good  and  truth  conjomed  makes  good 
more  and  more  good  and  truth."* 

Every  New-Church  reader  of  Swedenborg  will  recognize 
in  the  foregoing  a  very  terse  statement  of  truths  which  he 
has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again, — any  mingling  of 
evil  and  falsity  with  good  would  make  it  not  good,  and 
good  without  truth  is  not  real  good,  but  good  and  truth 
united  would  not  only  tend  to  make  good  more  good,  but 
it  would  make  it  genuine  good  because  truth  would  be  con- 
joined, or  in  the  language  of  the  proposition — hominem, 
good,  would  be  made  good  and  truth  (hominem  et  virum.) 

The  Lost  Arcanum 

In  Genesis  i,  27,  we  read :  "So  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male  and 
female  created  He  them."  In  Arcana  Coelestia,  nn.  53,  54, 
Swedenborg  opens  this  passage  of  the  Word  and  gives  its 
internal  or  spiritual  meaning.     He  writes: 

And  God  created  man  (hominem)  in  His  own  image;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him.  The  wprd  Image  is  twice  used 
here,  because  Faith  which  is  of  the  Understanding,  is  called  His 
own  image;  but  Love,  which  is  of  the  Will,  which  in  the  Spiritual 
man  (homine)  follows,  but  in  the  Celestial  man  (homine)  precedes, 
is  called  the  Image  of  Qod.    (n.  53.) 

Masculum  and  foeminam  created  He  them.  What  is  meant  in 
the  internal  sense  by  Masculum  and  Foeminam  was  most  per* 
fectly  known  to  the  ^Dost  Ancient  Church,  but  with  their  pos- 
terity, when  the  interior  sense  of  the  Word  was  lost,  this  arcanum 
was  also  certainly  lost.  Their  highest  happinesses  (felicitates)^ 
and  delights  (dWt/fa^)t  were  Marriages,  and  whatever  could  in  any 

*Is  this  a  translation?  Is  it  not  an  interpretation  of  doctrine 
rather?  And  if  adopted  wpuld  it  not  destroy  what  the  writer  him- 
self calls  the  primary,  or  natural  meaning? — ^Editor. 

\Felicitas  primarily  signifies  "fertility"  or  "fruitfulness."  Use 
must  result,  or  good  be  produced  to  constitute  real  happiness. 
There  is  no  such  word  in  the  lexicon  as  delitiae,  but  deliciae  is  a 
common  word  from  a  verb  which  primarily  means  "to  entice  from 
the  right  way."  Swedenborg  undoubtedly  assigns  to  this  new  word 
a  special  signification  which  the  writer  has  not  yet  found  in  his 
own  words. 
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way  be  so  likened,  they  likened  to  Marriages,  that  thence  they 
might  perceive  the  happiness  of  Marriage ;  and  because  they  were 
Internal  men  (homines),  they  were  delighted  only  with  internals. 
External  things  they  viewed  only  with  their  eyes,  but  they  thought 
about  them  as  to  what  they  represented,  so  that  externals  were 
nothing  to  them,  only  as  something  that  enabled  them  to  turn  their 
thoughts  fr.om  them  to  intemab,  and  from  internals  to  celestial, 
and  thus  to  the  Lord,  who  was  all  to  them,  and  consequently  to 
the  Heavenly  Miarriage,  from  which  they  perceived  the  happiness 
pf  their  Marriages  to  come.  Therefore  in  the  Spirituad  Man 
{homine)  the  Understanding  they  called  Masculum,  and  the  Will 
Foeminam,  which  when  they  act  as  one,  they  called  Marriagfe. 
From  that  Church  came  the  form  of  speech,  which  became  cus- 
tomary, that  the  Church  Itself  from  affection  for  good,  was  called 
Daughter,  then  Virgin, — as  the  Virgin  of  Zion,  the  Virgin  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  Wife.    (n.  54.) 

If  all  that  is  involved  in  the  foregoing  could  be  taken 
into  the  mind,  the  arcanum  would  be  understood.  It  will 
be  noted  that  a  number  of  words  are  capitalized.  This  is 
because  the  original  words  in  the  Latin  are  so  capitalized. 
It  is  believed  that  the  peculiar  significance  of  this  practice 
has  not  been  noticed  before,  nor  understood.  Prom  much 
observation  it  is  inferred,  that  this  capitalization,  except  in 
proper  names  and  marks  of  Deity,  is  of  words  to  which 
Swedenborg  attaches  a  special  signification,  especially  signi- 
ficatives.  A  moment's  inspection  will  enable  any  of  his 
students  to  see  that  to  all  of  the  words  so  designated  above, 
he  has  assigned  a  meaning  altogether  apart  from  their 
etymology.  Unfortunately,  the  modem  Latin  editors  have 
taken  away  even  this  help  to  the  student 

Despite  the  statement  in  the  foregoing  that  the  words 
masculum  and  feminam  involve  an  arcanum  that  had  been 
lost,  and  the  subsequent  explanation  as  to  what  those  terms 
really  mean,  all  the  translators  have  rendered  the  statement 
''Masculum  and  feminam  created  He  them,"  "mal^  and 
FEMALE  created  He  them."  Is  it  an  arcanum  that  mankind 
was  created  male  and  female?  If  it  ever  was,  does  his- 
tory tell  of  a  time  when  it  was  not  known  that  man 
{homo)  was  so  created?  Is  this  information  so  vital  to 
man's  well-being,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  should  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  impart  it  in  the  Divine  Word?  But  that  man  is 
created  an  understanding  and  a  will  is  an  arcanum  that  had 
been  long  lost  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Swedenborg's  rev- 
erent translators  had  not  yet  understood  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  light  of  the  "Second  Coming,"  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  here  and  in  hundreds  of  places  in  all  his  books, 
Swedenborg  had  over  and  over  again  reiterated  the  state- 
ment, that  man  (homo)  was  created  a  will  and  an  under- 
standing; that  man  had  two  faculties,  a  will  and  an  under- 
standing; that  these  two  faculties  constituted  man,  and  also 
the  angel;  that  the  understanding  and  the  will  together  con- 
stituted the  mind  (mens),  and  that  the  mind  was  the  man 
himself.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  reading  in 
the  "Arcana,"  the  "Apocalypse  Revealed"  or  "Explained," 
the  *T)ivine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  the  "Divine  Provi- 
dence," "Heaven  and  HeU,"  "The  Four  Doctrines,"  "The 
New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine,"  or  in  the  last 
work  of  all,  the  "True  Christian  Religion,"  the  observant 
student  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  constant  iteration  of  the 
above  and  similar  statements,  all  to  the  effect  that  God 
created  man  (homo)  an  understanding  and  a  will,  and  this 
because  The  Man,  The  Only  Man,  (Solus  Homo,  see 
Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  768),  the  Lord  Himself,  who  Himself 
not  only  told  Pilate,  but  every  one  in  all  ages  that  He  was 
The  Man,  when  He  said  ''Bcce  Homo"  because  this  Man 
was  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  and  when  He  created 
man  (homo)  in  His  image  and  likeness.  He  created  man 
an  understanding  and  will,  that  these  essentially  human 
faculties  might  be  receptacles  of  truth  and  good  from  Him. 
Careless  readers  complain  that  Swedenborg  is  verbose, 
and  repeats  himself;  but  the  reverent  and  understanding 
student  knows  that  he  never  uses  a  redundant  word,  and 
that  he  has  Divine  authority  as  to  the  necessity  of  repeating 
the  most  important  instruction,  "For  precept  must  be  upon 
precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little"  (Isaiah  xxviii,  10).  Is  it  not 
proof  that  this  wonderful  reiteration  of  the  meaning  of 
this  lost  arcanum  was  necessary,  when  in  this  year  1913, 
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one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  Swedenborg  had 
rested  from  his  labors,  many  of  his  disciples  cannot  accept 
his  teachings  about  the  masculus  and  femina,  or  vir  and 
femina,  and  still  believe  that  the  Lord  in  His  Word  revealed 
that  man  {homo)  was  created  male  and  female,  and  that 
His  servant,  in  the  opening  of  the  Word,  taught  the  same 
thing,  and  even  more  tritely  taught,  that  "male"  was  "mas- 
culine," and  "female"  was  "feminine"  ?  for  that  is  what  he 
is  translated  as  teaching  in  "Conjugial  Love,"  n.  32.  We 
read:  "And  man  (homo)  is  masculus  and  femina,  and  the 
one  (masculus)  is  masculine,  and  the  other  (femina)  is 
feminine." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  n.  54,  it 
is  stated  that  the  internal  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
when  they  viewed  these  external  things  (in  this  case  the 
words  masculum  and  feminam),  thought  only  about  what 
they  represented,  so  that  to  them  externals  were  nothing. 
Was  this  fact  so  carefully  stated  by  Swedenborg,  merely  as 
a  curious  historical  fact,  or  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing us  what  we  should  do?  Does  he  not  by  this  statement 
say  to  us,  that  we  are  to  regard  as  nothing  the  external 
signification  of  masculus  and  femina,  and  we  are  to  think 
of  what  those  terms  represent,  namely,  the  understanding 
and  the  will,  and  that  the  truth  we  are  to  learn  is  that  man 
(homo)  was  created  an  tuiderstanding  and  a  will?  Have 
we  understood  this  arcanum,  now  that  it  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  Lord,  or  are  we  to  be  and  remain  of  that  pos- 
terity with  whom  this  arcanum  is  lost? 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  foregoing  is  an  isolated 
passage,  perhaps  not  fully  tmderstood  and  lacking  confirma- 
tic«i.  To  dispel  this  idea,  let  us  consider  more  briefly  some 
other  passages.  In  the  'King  James  Bible,  in  Genesis  v.  2, 
we  read,  "Male  and  female  created  He  them;  and  blessed 
them,  and  called  their  name  Adam."  In  "Arcana  Coelestia," 
a  475,  Swedenborg  translates  these  words :  Masculum  and 
feminam  created  He  them,  and  blessed  them,,  and  called 
their  name  Homo/'  In  n.  476,  opening  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  these  words  we  read :  "That  by  masculum  and  femi- 
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nam  is  signified  the  marriage  between  faith  and  love,  has 
been  said  and  shown  before,  viz:  that  "Masculus  or  Vir 
[remember  this  or]  signifies  the  Understanding,  and  what 
things  are  of  the  Understanding,  thus  what  are  of  faith, 
and  that  femina  signifies  the  Will,  or  what  are  of  the  Will, 
thus  what  are  of  love;  wherefore  she  (the  femina)  was 
called  Eve,  from  life,  which  is  of  love  alone."  Then  ^>eak- 
ing  of  their  subsequent  state,  when  the  marriage  between 
the  masculus  et  femina  has  been  eflfected,  he  writes:  "ilfoj- 
cyhis  and  femina  is  not  said,  but  Man  {homo)^  which  by 
reason  of  the  marriage  signifies  both;  wherefore  it  imme- 
diately follows,  and  He  called  their  name  Man  (homo).'' 
In  the  very  next  number  we  read ;  "for  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  Lord  Himself  alone  is  Man  (Homo)."  This  being  so, 
is  it  not  almost  irreverent  for  Swedenbofg's  translators  to 
render  the  word  homo,  "a  man,"  and  *Tie,"  as  they  all,  and 
so  often,  do? 

These  words  as  found  in  Genesis,  and  as  quoted  by  our 
Lord  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  are  explained  in  many  other 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg;  but  perhaps  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  to  refer  only  to 
"Apocalypse  Explained,"  n.  725,  where  a  number  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Word  are  collected  and  explained.  It  per- 
haps should  be  remembered,  that  these  passages  are  also 
explained  in  "Conjugial  Love,"  n.  156,  but  not  so  plainly,  • 
because  of  the  particular  use  of  that  book,  teaching  the  same 
truth,  but  in  a  way  better  adapted  to  the  extremely  gross  and 
natural  men  to  whom  it  is  outwardly  addressed. 

The  first  case  cited  in  this  number  is  that  of  the  "man 
child"  bom  to  the  wcrnian  clothed  with  the  sun.  (Revela- 
tion xii,  5. )  Swedenborg  translates  "man  child,"  Alius  mas^ 
cuius,  i.  e.  "a  son  masculus/'  To  be  consistent,  the  Rotch 
and  other  translators  render  this  "a  male  child."  It  was 
probably  realized  that  "a  male  son"  would  be  tautological 
at  least,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  Swedenborg  says  about  the 
masculus,  among  other  things  that  it  is  "masculine,"  being 
persuaded  that  masculus  was  an  adjective  and  meant 
"male,"  they  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of  Alius  "son"  and 
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write  "child/'  so  that  their  statement  should  not  be  ridicu- 
lous. This  is  an  example  of  many  absolute  mistranslations, 
induced  by  the  failure  to  grasp  Swedenborg's  meaning,  and 
making  it  necessary  to  change  what  he  had  written  to  com- 
port with  their  idea  of  what  he  meant,  and  to  import  into 
the  whole  statement  some  sense.  If  they  had  only  taken 
the  pains  to  find  out  what  Swedenborg  meant  by  masculus, 
they  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  mangle  his  text 
If  they  had  only  turned  to  this  same  passage  in  "Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,*'  they  would  have  seen  that  Alius  "son," 
could  not  be  translated  "child"  without  destroying  the  spirit- 
ual sense,  and  they  would  also  have  learned  the  prof otmd 
signification  of  filium  tnasculum.    We  read  in  that  work: 

"And  she  bore  a  son  masculum/*  signifies  the  Doctrine  of  the 
New  Church.  By  "son"  (fUiumJ  in  the  Word  is  signified  the  truth 
of  Doctrine,  then  the  Understanding,  and  thence  thought  of  truth 
and  good,  but  by  "daughter"  (Hliam)  is  signified  the  good  of  doc- 
trine, then  the  Will,  and  thence  affection  of  truth  and  good ;  and  by 
the  iiliutn  tnasculum  is  signified  truth  conceived  in  the  spiritual  man 
(hotnine)  and  bom  in  the  natural  man.    (n.  543.) 

This  is  what  Swedenborg  writes,  and  noting  the  care 
with  which  he  makes  the  distinction  between  Alius,  son,  and 
Alia,  daughter,  can  Alium  in  the  expression  Alium  masculum 
mean  "child,"  or  is  it  not  necessarily  "son,"  and  if  so,  can 
tnasculum  mean  "male"?  If  they  had  made  this  proper 
comparison  when  they  perceived  their  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating Swedenboig's  text,  they  would  have  found,  as  the 
writer  did  only  at  this  point,  the  distinction  made  by  our 
author  between  the  terms  masculus  and  vir.  There  had 
been  seen  the  expressions  vir  seu  masculus,  or  as  our  author 
so  often  says,  "what  is  the  same,"  vir  out  masculus,  the  con- 
junctions seu  and  aut,  both  meaning  or^  and  thus  vir  and 
masc%Uus  being  used  almost  synon3miously,  and  it  had  also 
been  seen  that  they  both  functionated  similarly,  and  yet, 
while  the  writer  was  sure  that  Swedenborg  made  some 
distinction  between  these  terms,  or  different  ones  would  not 
have  been  used,  it  was  long  before  the  distinction  could  be 
seen,  and  now  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  Swedenborg 
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did  not  expect  or  intend  that  this  and  many  other  distinc- 
tions would  and  should  be  seen  by  the  superficial  reader, 
otherwise  the  primary  use  of  what  he  had  written  would  be 
lost,  and  even  the  natural  teaching  rejected;  yet,  as  this  was 
Divine  truth,  revealed  from  heaven,  it  must  be  stated,  so 
as  to  be  seen  when  the  world  was  ready  for  it  and  could 
receive  and  be  benefited  by  it.  The  following  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  terms  here  indicated.  The  vir  and  the 
masculus  both  signify  the  truth  and  also  the  understanding 
of  man  (homo) ;  but  the  masculus  is  the  truth  in  and  the 
understanding  brought  down  into,  or  as  said,  *1x>m''  in, 
the  natural  man.  They  are  both  similar  and  corresponding 
faculties  of  men  (hominum),  but  of  men  of  different 
"degrees"  or  planes.  There  is  a  like  distinction  between 
the  femina  conjoined  to  the  vir  and  that  conjoined  to  the 
masculus.  They  are  both  the  will  or  good,  but  one  is  of 
the  spiritual  degree  and  on  that  plane,  and  the  other  of  the 
natural  degree  and  on  that  plane. 

The  other  cases  cited  in  Apocal)rpse  Explained,  n.  725, 
must  be  treated  more  briefly,  only  the  explanations  of  ffias- 
culum  and  feminam  being  given,  but  the  readers  are  earn- 
estly requested  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  extracts  cited, 
to  turn  to  their  books  and  read  all  that  is  written.  In  the 
second  case,  Genesis  i,  27,  and  v.  2,  explained  in  the  above 
extracts  from  the  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  are  further  explained. 
First  let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  Swedenborg  before 
b^inning  his  explanation,  says  what  he  so  frequently  does, 
and  in  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  language,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  or  understand  the  arcana 
involved  in  these  passages  from  the  Word,  unless  from  their 
spiritual  sense.  In  other  words,  if  by  masculum  and  fern- 
inam  the  reader  sees  and  understands  nothing  more  than 
"male  and  female,"  he  or  she  is  in  as  hopeless  case  as  the 
other  posterity  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  who  having 
lost  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  have  also  lost  the  capac- 
ity to  understand  this  Divine  and  significant  arcanum,  so 
necessary  to  know  in  order  to  derive  the  benefits  of  this 
Divine  instruction.    We  read: 
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Thence  it  is  j^ain  that  by  man  (Homine)  who  is  called  "Adam 
and  Eve,"  is  understood  that  [the  Most  Ancient]  church;  for  it 
is  said,  Masculum  and  Feminam  created  He  them,  and  called  their 
name  Man  (Homo) ;  and  because  by  both  was  understood  that 
church,  it  follows  that  by  masculum  is  understood  its  truth,  and 
by  feminam  its  good;  so  also  by  masculum  doctrine,  and  by 
feminam  life;  since  the  doctrine  pi  truth  is  also  the  doctrine  of 
love  and  charity,  thus  the  doctrine  of  life,  and  a  life  of  good  is 
also  a  life  of  love  and  charity,  thus  a  life  of  doctrine,  that  is,  a 
life  according  to  doctrine.  These  two  are  understood  by  mctsculum 
et  feminam,  and  taken  together  and  also  conjoined  [see  Sweden- 
borg's  definition  of  conjunctio  and  conjugium  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Arcana  Cdelestia,  n.  665-i5]  in  marriage,  are  called 
Man  (Homo),  and  also  form  the  church,  which  as  said  above  is 
meant  by  Man  (Homo)  *  *  *  That  these  two,  viz:  doctrine 
and  life,  taken  together  and  as  if  conjoined  in  marriage,  are  called 
Man  (Homo)  from  the  understanding  of  truth  and  from  the  will 
of  good. 

Considering  what  is  thus  written,  did  Swedenborg  teach, 
and  did  he  expect  us  to  understand  and  say,  that  masctUus 
and  femina  meant  "male"  and  "female"  ? 

The  third  case  cited  in  Apocalypse  Explained,  n.  725,  is 
the  spiritual  explication  of  Matthew  xix,  4-6,  and  Mark  x, 
6-8,  all  of  which  is  highly  instructive  and  strongly  confirm- 
atory of  what  is  here  written.  Confining  this  citation  to 
the  meaning  of  "male  and  female"  in  Matthew,  "Have  ye 
not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  male 
and  female,"  and  in  Mark,  "But  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  God  made  them  male  and  female,"  Swedenborg 
begins  by  sa3ring  that  as  with  every  other  particular  of  the 
Word,  these  words  must  be  understood  spiritually,  and  then 
continues : 

And  if  not  (understood)  spiritually,  no  one  can  know  what 
masculus  and  femina  signifies,  etc.  *  *  *  by  masculum  and 
feminam  in  the  spiritual  sense  is  signified  here,  as  above,  truth 
and  good;  hence  alsp  the  doctrine  of  truth,  which  is  the  doctrine 
of  life,  and  a  life  of  truth  which  is  a  life  of  doctrine;  these  will 
not  be  two,  but  one,  since  truth  is  not  truth  with  man  (hominem) 
without  the  good  of  life,  nor  d,oes  good  become  good  with  any- 
one without  the  truth  of  doctrine;  for  good  does  not  become 
spiritual  good  except  by  truths,  and  also  spiritual  good  is  good. 
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but  not  natural  good  without  that  (spiritual  good) ;  when  those 
arc  one,  then  truth  is  of  good,  and  good  is  of  truth;  this  one  is 
underst^ood  by  "one  flesh."  *  *  *  From  these  things  also  it 
can  be  established  that  by  HUum  fnasculum  is  signified  the  doctrine 
of  love  and  charity,  thence  the  doctrine  of  life. 

The  fourth  case  commences: 

Since  truth  of  doctrine  or  doctrine  of  truth  is  signified  by 
fnasculum,  therefore  the  law  was  given  "That  every  masculum 
opening  the  womb,  should  be  holy  to  Jehovah,"  (Exodus  xiii,  12, 
15;  Deuteronomy  xv,  19;  Luke  ii,  23),  for  from  the  marriage  of 
truth  and  good,  which  in  the  spiritual  sense  is  understood  by  the 
marriage  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  (viri  et  mulieris),  as 
is  said  above,  truths  and  goods  are  bom,  which  thence  in  that 
sense,  are  signified  by  "sons  and  daughters"  (Hlios  et  iilias),  truths 
by  "sons"  and  goods  by  "daughters." 

The  whole  of  this  case  is  very  instructive  and  should  be 
read,  but  it  is  plain  from  this  hst  case  that  fnasctdum  can- 
not be  an  adjective,  and  the  translators  have  seen  this.  Why 
should  they  in  this  same  number  so  often  render  the  noun 
masculum  by  the  adjective  "male"? 

There  are  a  number  of  other  passages  from  the  Word 
explained  in  this  n.  725,  whtrt  the  word  "male,*'  or  "a 
male,"  is  rendered  by  Swedenborg  by  the  term  masculus, 
to  which  in  every  instance  he  assigns  the  above  significa- 
tion, or  its  opposite,  "falsity,"  or  "falsity  of  doctrine,"  but 
reference  will  be  made  to  only  one  more  passage  where  a 
part  of  Ezekiel  xvi,  17,  is  explained,  because  it  is  so  plain 
that  the  word  masculus  does  not  mean  "a  male,"  that  even 
the  translators  of  the  Bible  have  not  so  translated  it,  the 
Authorized  Version  being,  "And  madest  to  thyself  images 
of  men,  and  didst  commit  whoredom  with  them."  There  is 
a  note  after  the  words  "of  men,"  telling  us  that  in  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are  "of  a  male,"  the  same  Hebrew  word 
f  otmd  in  the  above  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  rendered  "male,"  and  for  which  Swedenborg  always 
uses  the  term  masculus.  The  Biblical  translators  saw  that 
the  expression  "a  male"  would  be  meaningless,  for  it  might 
be  a  male  of  birds  or  beasts,  and  so  they  say  "of  men."  Of 
course  these  translators  did  not  understand  the  technical 
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signification  of  the  verb  they  have  translated  ''didst  com- 
mit whoredom/'  and  as  the  verb  did  not  mean  "commit 
adultery/'  or  rather  was  not  the  verb  used  in  the  Command- 
ment, and  so  they  render  it  by  the  above  general  expression, 
which  has  no  precise  or  q>ecific  meaning.  Swedenborg^s 
translators,  overlooking  what  he  says  about  the  meaning  of 
mascuius,  and  the  technical  signification  he  gives  to  the  verb 
scortor,  translate  masctiK  "of  a  male,"  and  the  above  verb  as 
do  those  who  translated  the  Bible.  Swedenborg  translates 
this  passage  "And  thou  madest  to  thyself  images  of  a  mcts- 
cuius,  with  which  thou  didst  scortate."  He  explains 
"images  tnascuU  (i.  e.  of  a  mascuius)  are  appearances  of 
truth,  and  nevertheless  false,  and  to  scortate  is  to  falsify." 
In  Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  8904,  we  read :  Imagines  Masculi, 
signify  appearances  and  similitudes  of  truth."  This  is 
what  Swedenborg  says,  and  some  precise  meaning  can  be 
gathered  from  his  statement;  but  what  rational  idea  can  one 
who  only  reads  the  English  translation  gather  from  the 
following  collection  of  words,  "And  madest  for  thee  images 
of  a  male,  with  which  thou  couldst  commit  whoredom"? 
What  precise  meaning  does  that  last  word  have,  and  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  Swedenborg  using  an  expression 
which  does  not  have  a  definite  meaning?  Every  New 
Churchman  understands  the  difference  between  falsifying 
truths  and  adulterating  goods,  and  Swedenborg  is  at  great 
pains  to  tell  us  that  in  the  Word,  the  verb  that  is  used  to 
signify  to  falsify  truths,  is  scortor.  Why  should  not  his 
readers  have  the  benefit  of  this  information,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  his  being  so  explicit  when  the  English  reader  is 
only  told  that  to  scortate  means  to  commit  whoredom — as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  which  expression  no  two  readers 
could  agree,  and  no  one  could  transpose  it  into  intelligible 
terms. 

This  arcanum  of  the  mascuius  and  femina,  or  what  is 
the  same,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  or  on  a  higher  plane,  the 
vir  and  uxor,  is  further  explained  in  Genesis  vi  and  vii,  in 
the  former  chapter  where  the  Lord  directed  Noah  as  to 
what  was  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  and  in  the  latter  what 
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did  enter  the  ark;  that  is,  that  they  might  be  regenerated 
and  saved. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Swedenborg  had  said  in  ''Con- 
jugial  Love"  that  what  was  there  treated  of  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  grasped  by  the  mind,  or  understood, 
unless  a  knowledge  of  correspondences  had  preceded,  and  he 
then  told  where  that  knowledge  could  be  obtained,  namely : 
in  the  "Arcana"  and  other  books.  Perhaps  if  his  transla- 
tors had  heeded  this  advice,  they  would  have  been  enabled 
to  make  a  translation  that  would  have  contained  the  truth 
he  was  revealing.  The  writer  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
gather  from  the  work  on  "Conjugial  Love"  the  real  force 
and  meaning  of  many  of  Swedenborg's  terms.  He  could 
only  see  that  they  did  not  mean  what  the  translators  said. 
A  partial  and  necessarily  incomplete  study  of  the  other 
books  has  removed  many  of  these  difficulties,  and  he  is 
firmly  convinced  that  a  complete  study  by  erne  who  is  only 
seeking  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  will  make  everything 
clear  and  plam,  but  this  will  be  a  work  of  many  years,  and 
should  be  by  many  minds.  It  may  be  a  help  and  encour- 
agement to  others  to  point  out  how  many  definitions  and 
explanations  were  found  when  the  writer  studied  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  to  see  what  Swedenborg  meant  by  maS" 
cuium  and  feminam  there.  Space  forbids  but  a  reference 
to  this,  but  in  general  let  it  be  said,  that  if  the  sixth  and ' 
seventh  chapters  of  Genesis  are  studied  in  the  "Arcana,"  and 
especially  what  precedes  and  follows  those  chapters,  a  good 
rational  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  three  heavens  in 
man,  and  of  their  opposites,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
instruction  is  intensely  practical  and  personal,  for  it  does 
not  mainly  refer  to  conditions  or  states  to  be  experienced 
only  after  death,  but  is  vital  in  explaining  how  the  heaven 
(caelum)  in  each  of  our  three  minds  can  be  opened,  and 
espedally  how  what  is  loved  and  thought  there  can  be 
brought  down  to,  and  loved  and  thought  on,  the  earth  (in 
terra)  of  the  external  man,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  exter- 
nal mind  on  each, plane;  and  we  will  understand  what  is 
involved  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  where  we  pray 
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**Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven  so 
upon  the  earth,  {sicut  in  CoELO  etiam  in  Terra)."  Note 
Swedenborg's  capitalization  of  Coelo  and  Terra! 

In  the  ''Arcana,''  nn.  665,  666,  amongst  many  others,  we 
find  the  following  terse  and  cogent  statements  and  d^ni- 
tions, 

1.  No  other  covenant  (foedus)  can  exist  between  the  Lord 
and  man  (hominem),  than  conjunction  by  love  and  faith. 

2.  A  covenant  (foedus)  is  or  means  a  conjunction  by  love  and 
faith. 

3.  Conjunction  means  this  foedus,  or  conjunction  by  love  and 
faith. 

4.  This  covenant  (foedus)  is  the  heavenly  marriage  (confugium 
coeleste.) 

5.  The  heavenly  marriage  (conjugium  coeleste),  is  the  very 
covenant  itself  (ipsissimum  foedus). 

6.  The  heavenly  marriage  (conjugium  coeleste),  is  conjunc- 
tion. 

7.  Regeneration  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  covenant  (foedus). 

8.  The  Lord  enters  into  a  covenant  (foedus)  with  man  when 
He  regenerates  him. 

9.  Among  the  ancients  the  covenant  (foedus)  rq>resented 
nothing  else  than  r^eneration. 

10.  That  the  covenant  (foedus)  signifies  nothing  else  than  re- 
generation, and  what  are  of  regeneration. 

11.  That  the  Lord  Himself  is  called  the  Covenant  (Foedus)  in 
the  Wprd,  because  He  alone  it  is  Who  regenerates,  and  who  is 
looked  to  by  the  regenerate  man  (homine)  and  is  the  All  in  All 
of  love  and  faith. 

12.  Since  the  Lord  is  the  very  Covenant  Itself  (Ipsum  Foedus), 
it  is  evident  that  all  which  conjoins  man  (hominem)  to  the  Lord 
is  of  the  Covenant  (Foedus),  thus  love  and  faith  and  those  things 
which  are  of  love  and  faitii;  for  these  are  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  is  in  them;  and  thus  the  Covenant  Itself  (Ipsum  Foedus)  is 
in  them,  where  they  are  received.  These  are  bestowed  upon  the 
regenerate  only,  with  whom  whatever  is  of  regeneration  is  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  of  the  Covenant  (Foedus),  or  is  the  Covenant 
(Foedus). 

Suppose  we  took  into  otir  minds  only  one  of  these  ideas, 
that  as  to  the  signification  of  the  heavenly  marriage,  how 
marvellous  would  be  the  change  in  our  conceptions  of  what 
Swedenborg  teaches.    When  we  realized  that  the  heavenly 
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marriage  was  a  purely  spiritual  conception,  involving  the 
spiritual  union  of  truth  and  good,  or  faith  and  love,  or  the 
understanding  and  the  will,  then  we  would  also  know,  that 
the  opposites  of  this  marriage  would  not  be  the  disorderly 
sexual  relations  of  human  beings,  but  rather  the  disorderly 
connubia  of  falsity  and  evil.* 

Taking  one  single  example,  if  in  "Conjugial  Love,'*  n. 
460,  that  number  which  as  translated  shocks  the  moral 
sense  of  even  that  church  which  has  no  perception  of  other 
than  the  literal  sense  of  the  Commandments,  and  which  so 
offends  our  own  women  that  they  demand  that  the  book  be 
suppressed  or  expurgated,  for  the  "Covenant"  therein  spok- 
en of,  we  should  understand  the  Covenant  or  Foedus  as 
explained  by  Swedenborg,  and  if  by  the  "virgin"  we  under- 
stood an  "affection  for  truth"  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
joined to  the  "truth,"  or  vir,  for  which  the  affection  was 
inborn  or  given  by  the  Lord,  how  purely  spiritual  would 
the  conception  be,  and  how  completely  would  every  idea 
that  was  gross  and  offensive  be  eliminated,  and  how  clearly 
would  we  see  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  heav- 
enly marriage,  if  the  virgin  and  the  vir  were  imited  in  con- 
jugial  love,  the  vir  could  not  by  any  law  (ex  aliquo  jure) 
withdraw  (recedere)  from  the  conjunction,  (this  last  word 
being  also  understood  as  above),  without  profaning  (viola- 
Hone)  that  conjunction  or  conjugial  union. 

In  the  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  n.  669,  rendering  into  Latin 
the  last  part  of  Genesis  vi,  19,  "they  shall  be  male  and 
female,"  he  writes  ''masculus  et  femina  erunt/'  and  ex- 
plaining these  terms  he  writes :  "Masculus  is  truth,  foemina 
IS  good." 

In  Genesis  vii,  2,  we  read:  "Of  every  clean  beast  thou 
shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens  [the  Hebrew  has  it  seven 
seven],  the  male  and  his  female:  and  of  beasts  that  are  not 
clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female."  It  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  internal  sense 

♦Swedenborg  teaches  that  the  disorderly  relations  of  human  be- 
ings have  their  causes  by  corrcspjondence  in  the  connubia  of  falsity 
and  evil  in  the  hells. — Editor. 
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that  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  correct  text,  and  that  it  is 
destroyed  if  anything  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
text.  Swedenborg  in  the  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  n.  713, 
translates  the  above  f  "Of  every  dean  beast  thou  shalt  take 
to  thee,  seven,  seven,  the  znrum  and  his  uxorem,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean  thou  shalt  take  two,  the  virum  and 
his  uxorem/^  His  translators  make  him  say:  "Of  every 
clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  seven,  seven,  the  man  and 
his  wife;  [one  edition  has  it  'the  husband  and  his  wife']; 
and  of  the  beast  that  is  not  clean,  two,  the  man  and  his 
wife."  Can  the  reader  of  the  translation  get  any  raticmal 
idea  frcnn  the  foregoing?  What  man  is  spoken  of,  homo 
or  lirf  Did  the  translator  who  rendered  virum  "husband" 
fail  to  see  what  a  holy  signification  attaches  to  maritus, 
"husband"  ?  The  Lord  alone  is  called  The  Husband.  Was 
it  overlooked  that  two  lines  after  the  above  Swedenborg 
writes,  "by  virum  and  uxorem  is  signified  that  truths  are 
cmijoined  to  goods,"  and  this  because  in  this  case  by  "seven" 
are  signified  what  are  holy,  in  ccMitradistinction  to  "two" 
which  signifies  what  is  respectively  profane,  and  therefore 
in  that  case  he  writes,  "by  virum  and  uxorem  [arc  sig- 
nified] falses  conjoined  to  evils." 

If  what  Swedenborg  immediately  added  in  n.  713  was 
overlooked,  should  it  not  have  been  seen  that  in  n.  717, 
speaking  of  the  explanation  he  had  given  of  the  above  and 
similar  passages  of  the  Word  he  writes :  "Frown  these  things 
also  it  is  evident  that  what  is  here  treated  of  is  concerning 
the  voluntary  things  of  man  (hominis),  or  concerning  his 
good  and  holy  things,  which  are  predicated,  of  the  will"? 
But  what  follows  in  n.  718  should  certainly  have  prevented 
his  translators  from  speaking  of  "the  man  and  his  wife," 
or  "the  husband  and  his  wife,"  when  speaking  of  animals. 
The  Biblical  translators,  without  illumination  from  the 
light  of  "the  Second  Coming,"  have  not  so  violated  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense. 

We  read: 

That  by  virum  and  uxorem  are  signified  that  truths  are  con- 
joined to  goods  is  evident  from  the  signification  of  Viri,  that  it  is 
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truth  which  is  of  the  understanding,  and  from  the  signification  of 
uxoris,  that  it  is  good  which  is  of  the  will,  concerning  which, 
before;  and  accordingly,  that  with  man  (homine)  there  exists 
neither  the  least  of  thought,  nor  the  least  of  affection,  and  of 
action,  in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  marriage  of  the  understand- 
ing and  of  the  will,  and  without  a  certain  marriage  not  anything 
exists  or  is  produced.  In  the  very  organic  forms  of  man  (hominis) 
composite  and  simple,  yea  the  most  simple,  is  a  passive  and  an 
active,  which,  if  they  should  not  be  united  as  in  marriage  like 
that  of  truth  and  good  (instar  viri  et  uxoris),  could  not  in  any 
way  be  there,  or  still  less  produce  anything;  in  universal  nature 
it  is  similar;  these  perpetual  marriages  derive  their  principle  and 
origin  from  the  heavenly  marriage.    (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  718.) 

In  n.  721  we  read,  "That  by  virum  and  uxorem 
are  signified  falses  conjoined  to  cvik."  In  n.  722, 
'1>y  masculum  and  foeminam  arc  signified  truths  and 
goods."  In  n.  725,  That  by  ''masadum  and  foeminam 
are  signified  truths  and  goods  can  be  evident  from 
those  things  which  have  been  said  and  shown  before 
that  tHt  and  masadus  signify  truth,  uxor  and  foemina 
good ;  but  masculus  asd  foemina  is  predicated  of  intellect- 
ual things,  but  vir  and  uxor  of  volimtary  things,  from  the 
reason,  that  by  virum  and  uxorem  is  represented  marriage, 
not  so  (non  ita)  by  masculum  and  foeminam''  The  Rotch 
translators  apparently  not  understanding  this  teaching,  and 
evidently  believing  there  was  a  sort  of  marriage  between 
masculum  and  foeminam,  translate  non  ita  "and  not  so 
much."  Swedenborg  ccmtinues,  and  what  he  says  here 
and  elsewhere  should  have  explained  what  he  wrote,  and 
prevented  this  unwarranted  perversion  of  his  statements: 
"For  truth  can  never  from  (or  of)  itself  initiate  (inire) 
marriage  with  good,  but  good  can  with  truth;  because  no- 
where exists  some  truth  which  is  not  brought  forth  (or 
begotten)  by  good,  and  in  such  manner  is  united  to  good; 
if  you  abstract  good  from  truth,  nothing  whatever  remains 
but  thoughts  without  affection  (and  so  without  life, 
voces)" 

In  Swedenborg's  vocabulary,  masculum  means  truth  or 
the  understanding,  and  femina  good  or  the  will,  but  neither 
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erne  is  united  to  the  other.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  mar- 
riage of  the  two,  cotetituting  them  one.  Vir  also  means 
truth  or  the  tmderstanding,  and  uxor  good  or  the  will,  but 
the  uxor  is  the  wife  of  that  particular  vir,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently both  married.  It  is  further  taught  that  when  the 
union  is  effected,  the  will  has  acted  and  caused  this.  In 
the  case  of  masculus  and  femina,  the  fetnina  is  not  a  wife, 
is  not  married  to  the  tnasculus,  the  will  has  not  acted  and 
effected  the  union,  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  masculus 
and  femina  are  predicated  of  intellectual  things,  and  vir 
and  uxor  of  voluntary  things.  Swedenborg  does  not  say 
that  the  masculus  and  femina  are  ''not  so  much"  married  as 
the  vir  and  uxor,  but  that  they  are  not  married  at  alL 

Speaking  of  the  birds  that  went  into  the  ark  in  pairs, 
male  and  female,  in  verse  9,  Swedenborg  again  says  mas- 
culus and  femina,  and  in  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  n.  743,  writes 
''nuxsculus  and  femina^'  signify,  as  before,  truth  and  good. 
In  n.  745  he  adls  attenticxi  to  the  distinction  between 
"fowls  of  the  heavens"  and  simply  "fowl."  They  all 
signify  thoughts,  but  the  "fowls  of  the  heavens  (his 
technical  or  spiritual  coelum)  signify  rational  thoughts 
which  are  of  the  internal  man  (homo)  who  dwells  in  heavoi 
(in  coelo),  and  the  others  are  the  thoughts  of  the  external 
man  (homo)  who  dwells  on  the  earth  (in  terra)."  In  n. 
749  he  again  calls  attention  to  the  distincticxi  between  mas- 
culus and  femina,  and  vir  and  femina.    He  writes: 

That  masculus  and  femina  signify  truth  and  good  is  evident 
frpm  those  things  which  (are  said)  before  (Chapter  vi,  19) ; 
where  masculus  and  femina  is  predicated  of  birds  (fowl)  but  vir 
and  uxor  pf  beasts;  the  reason  was  also  stated  there,  namely: 
that  there  is  a  marriage  of  things  of  the  will  with  those  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  so  (non  ita)  of  things  of  the  understand- 
ing regarded  in  themselves  with  things  of  the  will.  The  former 
are  related  as  vir  and  uxor,  but  the  latter  in  fact  as  masculus  and 
femina;  and  because  here  as  already  stated  it  is  first  treated  oi 
the  temptation  of  that  man  (homo)  as  to  his  intellectuals  [or 
things  of  his  understanding],  it  is  said  masculus  and  femina;  and 
combat  or  temptation  as  to  things  of  the  understanding  is  meant 

In  this  number  the  Rotch  translators  again  render  (non 
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ita)  "not  so  much/'  None  of  the  lexicons  warrant  this,  or 
give  such  a  meaning  to  ita.  If  Swedenborg  had  intended 
to  say  "not  so  much/'  he  would  have  written  non  tantum, 
as  he  so  often  does.  Having  never  imderstood  this  arca- 
num, and  remaining  in  the  same  idea  about  it  that  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Ancient  Church  had,  they  "correct"  Sweden- 
borg so  as  to  make  him  conform  to  their  ideas. 

There  is  only  one  more  verse  that  needs  to  be  considered, 
and  this  confinns  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  adds  some 
particxilars,  and  finally  explains  the  reason  why  the  fnas- 
cuius  and  femina,  the  uhderstanding  and  will,  are  not  mar- 
ried, and  do  not  act  as  one  tmtil  after  regeneration.  In 
Genesis  vii  16,  we  read :  "And  they  that  went  in,  went  in 
male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded  him, 
and  the  Lord  shut  him  in."  For  some  reason  the  Rotch 
translators  have  followed  the  Bible  rather  than  Swedenborg 
in  almost  all  respects  besides  using  the  terms  "male"  and 
"female,"  in  translating  Swedenborg's  Latin,  which  liter- 
ally translated,  reads  as  follows :  "And  they  entering,  tmw- 
ciUus  and  femina  of  all  flesh  entered,  in  what  manner  God 
had  commanded  him;  and  Jehovah  closed  after  that  man/' 

Explaining  this,  Swedenborg  writes : 

Those  entering  signify  the  things  which  were  with  the  man 
(hominem)  of  the  Qiurch;  masculus  and  femina  of  all  fiesh  en- 
tered, signify  that  truths  and  goods  of  every  kind  were  with  him ; 
*  *  *  and  Jehovah  cl^osed  after  that  man,  signifies  that  man 
(homo)  no  longer  had  conmiunication  with  heaven  (coelo)  of 
such  quality  as  the  man  (homo)  of  the  celestial  church,    (n.  781.) 

It  has  been  supposed  and  taught  from  this  and  similar 
passages  that  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  or  celes- 
tial men  had  open  ccnnmunication  with  all  the  heavens, 
probably  such  as  Swedenborg  had.  There  is  no  warrant 
for  any  such  belief,*  and  the  error  has  all  arisen  from  mis- 
understanding Swedenborg's  word  caelum.    When  he  spoke 

♦Nevertheless,  Swedenborg  teaches  clearly  and  definitely  that 
the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  talked  with  the  angels  of 
their  heaven  "as  with  their  friends"  (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  232 
and  elsewhere). — ^Editor. 
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of  heaven,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  he  used  this 
word  with  the  same  general  signification  as  an  old  church- 
man, and  meant  the  universal  heavens.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  writes  the  word  Caelum,  and  capitalizes  it,  the 
heaven  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  heaven  of  the  internal  man 
in  all  three  degrees,  the  celestial,  spiritual  and  natural,  those 
heavens  in  which  the  Lord  dwells  with  every  man,  so  that  we 
all  pray  "Our  Father  who  art  in  the  heavens.'*  In  the  days 
of  tihe  celestial  man,  the  internal  and  the  external  man  acted 
as  one,  as  did  also  the  understanding  and  will  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  man  of  men  of  all  three  d^frees.  When 
that  church  came  to  an  end,  man  (homo)  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  process  indicated  by  building  and  entering  the 
aric,  by  those  and  the  things  mentioned  in  the  Divine  story 
in  part  explained  above.  But  the  will  of  the  man  of  that 
church  at  die  time  of  entering  the  ark  was  so  corrupt,  and 
would  so  certainly  have  carried  away  the  understanding  into 
every  evil  and  falsity,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Lord 
to  do  what  is  meant  by,  ''And  Jehovah  closed  after  that 
man/'  The  door  was  shut  between  the  internal  and  external 
man,  and  the  marriage  imion  between  the  understanding 
and  will  was  severed,  and  diereafter  they  acted  separately, 
and  will  continue  to  act  separately,  tmtil  the  understanding 
by  means  of  the  truths,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  that  it  has 
been  created  with  an  affecticm  and  ability  for  acquiring,  has 
with  the  Lord's  constant  help  regenerated  the  will  of  the 
natural  man  and  formed  a  new  will  and  understanding, 
when  the  door  will  be  opened,  and  ccmimunication  estab- 
lished with  the  htSLven  (coelo)  of  the  internal  man. 

The  Treatise  on  "Conjugial  Love"  explains  how  all  this 
may  be  done;  how  man  can  learn  to  know  his  evils  that  he 
may  shun  them.  For  his  encouragement  it  is  pointed  out  to 
him,  that  this  process  is  a  gradual  one,  and  progresses  by 
distinct  steps,  and  tiiat  if  his  gaze  is  constancy  fixed  upon 
tiie  heavenly  goal,  if  above  all  things  he  desires  and  looks 
to  conjugial  love,  by  which  is  meant  the  Heavenly  Marriage 
of  good  and  truth,  and  will  and  understanding,  he  may,  if 
he  implies  the  Lord's  help,  safely  stay  for  a  time  in  a  lower 
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state,  while  doing  the  woric  that  will  bring'  him  into  the 
next  higher  state.  The  vir,  the  understanding,  is  borne 
with  and  constantly  encouraged  to  do  its  part,  because 
otherwise  there  is  no  hope,  and  if  the  vir  deserts  the  uxor, 
the  new  will  that  is  being  formed,  that  will  necessarily 
become  more  evil,  and  the  heavenly  marriage  provided  and 
intended  by  the  Lord  utterly  prevented  and  destroyed.  All 
these  spiritual  processes  and  activities  of  the  understanding 
and  the  will,  with  infinite  and  precise  detail,  are  what  are 
meant  by  the  various  activities  of  the  vir  and  femina  in 
Swedenborg's  wonderful  book,  and  not  outward  physical 
acts  of  human  men  and  women,  either  good  or  bad.  It  is 
shown  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  heavenly 
marriage  and  human  marriages,  but  the  latter  can  only 
become  happy  and  perfected,  as  the  heavenly  marriage  is 
effected,  and  therefore  the  practical  instruction  is  to  show 
us  how  to  learn  and  put  away  the  falsities  and  evils  that 
prevent  that  marriage,  in  order  that  the  human  relations 
can  be  orderly  and  blessed. 

The  writer  has  collected  a  large  niunber  of  passages 
from  all  the  Writings,  confirming  and  illustrating  the  fore- 
going, but  realizes  that  to  cite  them  all,  would  take  too 
much  space  for  an  article  in  the  Review.* 

The  Writer's  Position. 
In  view  of  the  criticism  made  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters at  the  last  Convention,  that  the  writer  in  "To  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony,"  had  advanced  an  idea  of  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  "Conjugial  Love,"  "which  none  will  accept 
in  the  form  in  which  he  advances  it,"  etc.  (see  Messenger 

*The  above  is  more  than  the  first  third  of  the  article  as  offered 
by  its  author.  Since  the  editors  believe  it  adequately  sets  forth 
his  view,  and  since  the  remainder  qpnsists  of  similar  quotations 
from  the  writing  of  Swedenborg  which  show  the  meaning  of 
significatives  in  tibe  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  which  are  used 
by  our  author  in  a  similar  way  to  confirm  the  claim  that  they 
equally  apply  to  Swedenborg's  own  works,  the  editors  have  njot 
been  able  to  give  further  space  to  them.  But  for  obvious  reasons 
an  exception  has  been  made  of  the  following. — ^Editor. 
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of  June  i8,  1913),  which  idea  tiie  writer  thinks  should  not 
have  obtained,  in  view  of  what  is  written  on  p.  xlv.  of  the 
preface  to  the  above  work  under  the  caption  **By  the  Double 
Sense  in  this  Book  is  not  Meant  an  Internal  Sense,  such  as 
is  in  the  Word,"  and  in  view  also  of  the  kindly  advice  given 
to  him  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Review/'  that  he  should 
make  clear  in  this  article  that  he  does  not  believe  or  sug- 
gest that  Swedenborg's  Writings,  whether  in  "Conjugial 
Love"  or  elsewhere,  have  an  internal  sense  like  that  of  the 
Word,  instead  of  reiterating  his  position  in  words  of  his 
own  choosing,  he  quotes  something  that  Swedenborg  has 
written  in  explaining  the  above  story  of  Reuben  and  the 
mandrakes. 

After  sa3ring  that  "what  mandrakes  were,  the  translators 
did  not  know,"  and  "that  among  the  Ancients,  who  were 
of  the  church,  all  fruits  and  flowers  were  significatiues/' 
and  after  quoting  from  the  Canticles  what  is  there  written 
about  the  mandrakes  or  dudaim,  he  writes : 

As  concerns  that  book  in  which  is  that  which  is  called  the  Song 
of  Songs,  it  is  not  among  those  which  are  called  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  because  it  contains  no  internal  sense,  but  is  written  in 
the  Ancient  style,  full  of  signiAcctives  gathered  frpm  the  books  of 
the  Ancient  Church,  and  very  many  things  which  in  the  Ancient 
Church  signified  heavenly  and  spiritual  love,  especially  (or  chiefly) 
conjugial  love;  that  it  is  such  a  book,  is  plain  from  this,  that  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  also  inferior  to  (or  differing  from  secus) 
those  books  which  are  called  !Mpses  and  the  Prophets,  there  stand 
out  (or  are  visible,  exstent)  many  things  which  are  unbecoming 
(or  indecent,  indecentia,) 

Swedenborg's  writing  is  in  many  respects  like  this.  It 
has  no  internal  sense,  but  is  full  of  significatives,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  he  has  been  careful  to  give,  but  which  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  translators,  who  have  set  down 
only  the  Uteral  or  etymological  signification,  instead  of  the 
real  meanings  specifically  given  to  them.  To  intensify 
what  Swedenborg  so  often  says,  patet  etiam  ex  eo,  it  is  also 
(unfortunately  too)  plain,  that  the  failure  to  observe  the 
real  meanings  of  llie  significatives  vir  and  femina  in  the 
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work  on  "Conjugial  Love/'  and  giving  them  only  their  lit- 
eral sense,  have  caused  to  stand  out  many  things  which  are 
indecentia  in  the  worst  meaning  of  that  word;  as  for 
instance,  what  so  appears  to  be  taught  about  pellicacy  and 
concubinage.  The  literal  sense  doubtless  performed  a  great 
use,  as  did  the  letter  of  the  Word,  when  for  ages,  nothing 
better  could  have  been  received.  There  is  no  possible  ques- 
tion that  pellicacy  and  concubinage  are  much  less  evil  and 
destructive  to  the  individual  and  society,  than  unrestrained 
indulgence;  but  because  from  the  sigmAcaHves  used,  this 
was  all  the  instruction  that  first  appeared,  let  no  disciple  of 
Swedenborg  dare  to  say  that  this  was  all  that  he  taught. 
When  he  simply  stated  that  they  both  were  evils  he  had 
said  enough  to  tell  every  New  Churchman,  that  they  both 
must  be  absolutely  shunned  and  put  out  of  the  life. 

WiLUAM  McGeorce,  Jr. 
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THE  WORD  AS  A  WHOLE: 
11.    THE  ISRAELITISH  AGE. 

The  term  ^'Israelitish"  in  a  strict  sense  designates  tbat 
part  of  the  Semitic  life  and  history  extending  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Chro- 
nologies reckon  it  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
turies B.  C  The  historical  transactions  and  events  of  this 
period  are  narrated  in  the  Biblical  books  of  the  Mosiac 
record  from  Exodus  throughout;  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Sam- 
uel, and  eleven  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kings. 

In  the  following  series  the  salient  events  of  this  history 
might  be  summarized  thus :  these  books  present : 

!•  The  narrative  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  ending 
with  "the  Song  of  Triumph"  (Exodus  i-xv). 

2.  The  wilderness  journeys,  filled  with  the  giving  of  a 
series  of  laws,  covering  all  sorts  of  human  relationship  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  (Exodus  xvi-end  of  Deuteronomy). 

3.  Preparation  for,  and  final  securing  to,  the  Israditish 
people  a  permanent  abode,  with  the  allotment  of  land  as  the 
foundation  of  civic  construction  (The  book  of  Joshua). 

4.  Internal  construction  work,  its  difficulties  and  spo- 
radic success  (The  book  of  Judges). 

5.  Two  rival  methods  for  ensuring  stable  progression,  of 
which  royalty  (tiie  external)  gains  the  superiority  over  the 
theocratic  (the  internal).  The  development  under  Saul 
and  David  culminates  under  Solomon,  and  brings  the  Israel- 
itish  Age  to  its  completion  and  end.  (The  books  of  Sam- 
uel and  the  first  book  of  Kings  to  chapter  xi  inclusive.) 

This  long  stretch  of  time  and  eventful  course  of  history 
shows  us  a  nation  in  its  making.  Prom  a  set  of  kindred 
tribes,  unconscious  of  any  internal  coherence  or  obligati(Hi, 
there  develops  gradually  a  mediumship  by  which  the  un- 
formed mass  first  finds  itself,  then  cooperates  in  the  escape 
from  an  ignoble  alien  service,  and,  learning  like  soldiers  to 
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obey  a  command,  acquires  the  power  of  marching  together 
and  presenting  to  the  outer  world  a  united  aspect. 

It  is  no  difficult  task  to  follow  the  making  of  this  Israel- 
itish  nation,  and  to  see  how  the  heterogeneous  tribal  mater- 
ial gradually  is  led  (perhaps  by  the  example  of  other  na- 
tions) to  become  conscious  of  its  strength  and  value  in  the 
valor  and  dignity  of  a  king.  This  development  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  trace,  and  to  him  it  is  left.  We 
would  merely,  in  passing,  allude  to  the  fact,  that  neither  a 
purely  civil  aspect  of  the  history  of  Israel  nor  a  strictly 
ecclesiastical  Review  of  its  theocratic  precession  affords  a 
sufficient  view  to  exhibit  the  mechanism  or  the  energy  that 
utilized  its  efficiency  for  the  culmination  attained  in  the 
end;  the  survey  should  embrace  both  simultaneously,  and 
this  we  would  follow  in  sketchy  outline. 

The  historical  aspect  of  a  nation,  where  the  course  of 
events  is  regarded  mainly  in  relation  to  that  nation,  is  the 
narrower  cycle  in  which  its  development  is  usually  traced 
from  a  certain  beginning  to  a  culmination,  and  finally  an 
end.  There  is  however  a  larger  cyde  in  which  historical 
units  become  links  in  a  chain.  In  such  a  view  the  various 
elements  of  Hebrew,  Israelitish,  and  Jewish  periods  appear 
as  the  whole  Semitic  series,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
Greek  and  a  succeeding  Roman  Age.  In  such  larger  view 
history  becomes  linked  together,  and  we  can  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  that  larger  outlook  which  embraces  humanity  as 
a  whole.  In  this  larger  view  the  links  of  the  chain  assume 
a  psychological  nature,  and  one  nation  or  race  is  seen  as 
an  aid  to  further  development,  such  as  is  found  in  adjacent 
races  and  succeeding  times. 

In  this  respect  the  Semitic  race  appears  as  a  race  under 
direct  and  continuous  guidance  by  a  Superior  Hand.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  nations  show  the  clear  differentiation  of 
a  race  gliding  itself  as  of  itself.  The  succeeding  races 
(embracing  essentially  races  of  the  Christian  realm,  or  at 
least  the  Indo-European  type)  present  the  race  in  the  effort 
of  guiding  itself  as  of  itself,  under  the  effort  of  acknowl- 
edging that  self-guidance  as  in  a  general  way  subject  to  a 
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plan.  In  our  age  there  is,  in  the  best  mode  of  thought,  the 
further  effort  of  recognizing  that  plan  definitely  as  a  Divine 
plan. 

This  view  makes  it  possible  to  see  the  larger  c^de  as  a 
parallel,  or  an  expansion  of  a  smaller,  individual  cycle. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  an  age  in  the  individual  human  life 
in  which  the  individual  is  under  a  constant  guidance.  That 
age  is  succeeded  by  a  self-guidance,  which  self-guidance  is 
itself  succeeded  by  a  self-guidance  under  the  recognition  of 
the  Divine  guidance.  We  recognize  these  psychological 
steps  as  the  period  of  instruction,  followed  in  a  general  way 
by  the  age  of  responsibility,  whether  responsibility  to  civil 
authority  or  responsibility  to  civil  authority  under  a  Divine 
authority. 

The  Semitic  Age  is  therefore  to  the  human  race  what 
the  age  of  instruction  is  to  the  individual  life.  The  Abra- 
ham—or Hebrew — ^Age  is  the  beginning  of  a  so  to  speak 
systematic  instruction.  The  Israelitish  age  is  the  age  of 
cooperation  in  which  the  instructed  enters  into  a  mode  of 
self-activity,  which  self-activity  in  the  Jewish  Age  becomes 
more  and  more  complete. 

The  endeavor  of  this  paper  is  to  enter  in  brief  manner 
this  psychological  aspect  of  the  Israelitish  age,  tiie  age  of 
the  cooperation  by  the  instructed  with  the  instructor.  This 
age  presupposes  the  primary  instruction,  where  the  subject 
as  to  personality  is  passive.  The  awakening  of  the  self- 
activity,  is  in  those  faculties  where  under  the  general  attain- 
ment of  intelligepce  that  differentiation  takes  place  in  which 
intelligence  becomes  definite. 

In  the  Israelitish  age  this  definition  of  intelligence  is 
saliently  projected  in  the  names  of  the  books  that  portray 
them;  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings— ihe  re- 
spective form  of  leadership,  prevailing  successively. 

The  meaning  of  the  leadership  becomes  evident  when  we 
carry  out  further  the  analogy  of  larger  and  smaller  types. 
That  is,  the  leader  of  an  age  becomes  the  type  of  a  leading 
principle  in  a  psychological  development.  In  this  aspect 
Moses,  the  giver  of  the  law,  becomes  the  faculty  of  recog- 
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nizing  and  formtilatiiig  laws,  while  Joshua  is  the  faculty 
of  accommodating  to  laws.    The  Judges,  presenting  the 
story  of  applying  the  law  to  the  affairs  within  the  realm, 
become  the  Acuity  of  judging  or  formulating  a  judgment 
The  story  of  Samuel,  an  apparent  return  to  the  theocratic 
r^me,  or  the  direct  leading  by  authority,  is  die  recogniticm 
of  an  element  in  law  and  judgment  which  is  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of — ^it  is  the  fact  that  all  formulation  of  law,  and 
conformity  to  law  in  judgment,  reach  into,  and  are  ccm- 
nected  widi,  what  is  transcendental.     (Not  to  enter  into  too 
much  detail,  it  may  perhaps  be  needful  to  call  to  mind,  that 
the  formulation  of  a  law  is  the  summing  up  of  a  series  of 
known  events  in  which  is  included  a  series  of  unknown 
events,  which  make  up  the  universality  of  that  series. 
Eveything  universal  is  in  its  nature  infinite  and  hence 
every  law  is  properly  the  connection  of  the  finite  with  Ae 
infinite — ^whether  that  infinite  be  vague  or  otherwise.  Judg- 
ment, or  the  conformance  to  law,  is  bound  to  this  universal- 
ity, includes  it,  or  takes  it  for  granted.)     This  element  of 
transcendentalism  is  not  more  than  tacitly  adjoined.     It  is 
soon  to  subside,  and  apparently  to  be  lost — ^yet  only  appar- 
ently, because  it  is  destined  to  vitalize  consciousness  later 
<m :  so  it  is  here  like  a  seed  planted  in  a  fit  soil.    The  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  transcendental  is  in  the  choice 
of  a  King,  told  in  the  books  of  Samuel.    The  leader  chosen 
from  among  the  people  is  the  desire  to  be  led  by  one's  own 
principles.    The  anointing  as  the  Divine  indication  is  the 
recognition  that  all  true  leadership  is  a  Divine  gift  and 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  such.    The  becoming  hereditary 
of  the  ro3ralty,  tcdd  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  is,  amcxig 
other  things,  the  loss  of  that  recognition  of  the  Divine. 

While  one  recognizes  readily  a  decadence  from  a  state  of 
being  freely  taught  and  led  by  a  supreme  Divine  authority 
to  the  vulgar  dioice  of  being  led  by  self ;  still  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  decadence  is  an  appearance,  rather 
than  a  reality:  for  the  fact  is,  man  is  destined  to  become  a 
responsible  free  agent,  or  in  the  larger  circle,  the  human 
race — ^the  mass  of  humanity — ^is  to  become  a  free  and 
responsible  humanity.     In  this  freedom  and  responsibility 
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the  Divine  element  need  not  be  absolutely  lost — but  it  can 
be  taken  up  voluntarily.  In  the  conscious  acknowledge- 
ment and  emlnace  of  the  transcendental  as  Divine  lies  the 
fuller  value  of  the  Divine  for  humanity  and  manhood.  We 
therefore  say,  the  apparent  descent  of  the  path,  the  decad- 
ence though  seemingly  evil,  is  a  process  of  emancipation, 
and  as  a  universal  pssrchological  step  is  an  advancement  and 
a  step  in  the  forward  movement 

This  emancipatory  step,  so  interestingly  parallel  with  the 
period  in  the  opening  human  life,  which  we  term  the  time 
of  one's  education,  is  em{ri)asized  by  the  medium  of  educa- 
tion. The  individual  receives  his  education  through  teach- 
ers; that  is  to  say  education  is  the  influence  of  a  responsible 
agent  upon  an  immature  intelligence  until  it  also  becomes 
re^Kmsible.  Before  the  world  was  intelligently  conscious 
of  its  responsibility  that  responsiUlity  was  in,  and  guarded 
by  the  Divine,  which  always  is  the  first  and  remains  the 
essential  liuman  Teacher  until  human  intelligence  can  be 
consciously  moulded  by,  and  imitates  the  Divine  Teacher. 
The  Divine  Teacher  is  the  Word,  the  Divine  Intelligence 
accommodated  to  the  immature  human  intelligence. 

When  humanity  became  conscious  of  its  intelligence,  and 
so  responsive  to  its  expansive  influence,  the  possibility  for 
propagating  the  teaching  medium  among  men  was  at  hand. 
This  perpetuating  of  the  teaching  meditmi  among  men  is 
the  giving  of  a  permanent  Word  as  such  a  teaching  me- 
dium. Making  permanent  the  Word  is  precisely  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  Israelitish  age;  it  begins  with  the  giving  of 
the  ten  Commandments  upon  tablets  of  stone.  Around 
this  gathers  in  historic  fabric,  in  poetry,  in  prophecy,  the 
education  of  a  race,  the  model  for  advancement  to  freedom 
and  rational  responsibility — to  full  manhood. 

The  completion  of  the  teaching  is  followed  by  the  desire 
of  an  application  for  the  production  of  results  which  must 
be  upon  a  stable  basis  resting  in  the  earthly  conditions. 
Man  cannot  produce  the  conditions  of  his  life,  but  must 
live  his  life  under  given  stable  conditions.  The  applicati(Mi 
of  human  intelligence  to  stable  conditions  is  typified  by 
the  possession  of  the  land.     The  possession  of  the  land  is 
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the  end  of  this  period  and  indicates  that  the  proximate  end 
of  intellectual  development  is  the  intelligent  possession  of 
the  earth  and  its  riches. 

The  age  of  education  is  largely  the  development  of  lan- 
guage to  the  complete  power  of  self  expression.  In  a  cer- 
tain aspect  education  is  the  guidance  to  tHe  self  expression 
of  intelligence,  and  this  is  the  development  of  expression  in 
speech.  It  would  lead  too  far  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  meaning,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  extreme 
interest  the  inestimable  importance  of  the  discovery  in  this 
age  of  the  phonetic  elements  in  speech,  for  the  Hebrew 
language  is  the  first  to  develop  what  we  now  call  an  alpha- 
bet; its  alphabet  is  the  mother  of  all  modem  alphabets.  The 
production  of  the  alphabet  is  itself  the  result  of  a  long 
analysis  underlying  the  process  of  observing  detail  and  con- 
necting it  into  series  and  law.  Its  use  is  eminently  the 
develofMnent  of  judgment.  Its  final  command  is  a  truly 
crowning  attainment  in  the  educational  process. 

In  order  to  give  definiteness  to  this  age  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Israelitish  age  is  to  the  human  age  what  is  parallel 
to  the  age  of  the  individual  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth 
year  (allowing  much  for  the  great  variety  in  different 
individuals).  One  thing  needs  however  to  be  prominently 
kept  in  mind,  it  is  the  age  preponderatingly  intellectual,  the 
age  of  strongly  intellectual  development,  an  age  in  which 
the  will  is  not  attended  to,  and,  if  the  will  shows  itself,  it  is 
wild,  sporadic,  uncontrolled.  This  crc^  out  especially 
in  the  sexual  relationship,  so  prominently  vagarious  in  the 
lives  of  David  and  Solomon. — ^The  conscious  division 
between  intellect  and  will  is  preparing  and  follows  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  following  age.  The  pain- 
ful attention  to  that  other  faculty  is  to  come,  but  come  it 
can  only  after  the  intellect  has  become  fully  developed. 
This  development  crops  out  in  so  many  of  the  Davidic 
Psalms.  Most  clearly  and  wonderfully  it  is  expressed  in 
that  most  perfect  acrostic, 

"Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet 
And  a  Light  unto  my  path."    (Psalm  cxix.) 

J.  E.  Werren. 
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AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION.* 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  should  have  set  in  a  reaction 
in  the  Protestant  body  against  the  extreme  results  which 
have  been  led  to  by  the  generally  popular  tendencies  of 
religious  individualism  and  subjectivism,— or  the  making 
of  every  man  the  author  of  his  own  religion,  his  own  reve- 
lation, his  own  authority.  This  tendency  is  undoubtedly  a 
stream  in  the  general  current  of  the  democratic  movement 
manifest  everywhere  and  in  all  human  interests,  political 
and  social  as  well  as  religious.  Peiiiaps  the  real  danger 
of  an  irrational  and  uncontrolled  extreme  of  this  in- 
dividualism ending  in  mere  anarchy  and  lawless  license, 
is  more  visiUy  manifest  in  great  political  and  industrial 
upheavals;  but  the  churches  have  felt  at  last  the  trembling 
in  the  foundations,  which  is  the  result  of  their  own  too 
indiscriminate  fondling  of  this  idea  of  religious  freedom 
as  identical  with  religious  lawlessness,  and  of  the  highest 
exercise  of  freedom  as  being  that  of  destroying  all  the 
barriers  of  external  authority. 

The  free  criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  the  handling  of 
miracles  and  of  supernatural  and  spiritual  realities  as  if 
they  were  like  the  material  world,  the  field  for  scientific 
probing  and  final  judgment,  has  been  claimed  as  the 
richest  outcome  of  the  whole  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
the  making  over  of  religion  and  theology  into  such  as  befits 
a  new  and  higher  stage  in  human  evolution.  So  almost 
uniformly  negative  and  destructive  has  this  criticism  been, 
so  full  of  the  pride  and  vain  pretension  of  the  human  in- 
tellect in  its  self-assertion  over  the  claims  of  faith  and 

''^ Authority  \  The  Function  of  Authority  in  Life,  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Legalism  in  Ethics  and  Religion.  By  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huizinga. 
Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  191 1.    270  pp.,  8  vo.    $2.23  net 

Freedom  and  Authority  in  Religion.  By  Edgar  Y.  Mullins, 
D.D.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press,  1913.  410  pp. 
12  mp.    $1.50  net 
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religious  feeling,  that  to  a   New-Churdiman  the  great 
body  of  recent  Bible  criticism  and  theological  discussion 
has  been  not  only  unattractive  but  positively  dismal  and 
repulsive.    A  glance  into  the  pages  of  a  book  discussing 
the  nature  of  God  while  still  doubting  the  being  of  God, 
or  the  nature  of  revelation  while  doubting  or  den3ring  that 
revelation  exists,  or  the  nature  of  the  life  after  death  while 
doubting  whether  the  soul  be  immortal,  has  been  enough 
to  characterize  such  a  work  as  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  New-Churchman  whose  whole  view  of  life  and  the 
world  rests  upon  these  great  affirmations  as  beyond  the 
realm  of  question,  and  as  being  a  part  of  the  very  fact 
of  human  living.     To  the  New-Churchman  man  is  man 
because  God  is  Essential  and  Infinite  Man;  God  is  known 
because  the  very  beginning  of  creation  is  in  the  Word, 
i.e.,  in  God's  revelation  of  Himself;  man  is  immortal  be* 
cause  it  is  the  material  body  only  that  dies^  man  being  him- 
self a  ^irit;  and  finally  the  relation  of  matter  and  ^rit, 
or  body  and  mind,  runs  through  the  entire  universe  of 
God's  creating,  giving  everything  natural  its  spiritual  cor- 
respondent, and  so  making  possible  a  Bible  whose  literal 
sense  is  human  and  nattmil  in  form,  while  its  interior  con- 
tent is  spiritual,  reaching  up  in  successive  planes  to  the  In- 
finite Truth,  or  tl^  Word  in  God  Himself.    All  this  forms 
the  actual  woiicing  material  of  a  New-Churchman's  think- 
ing and  observing  and  believing.    It  becomes  hard  for  him 
to  take  an  interest  in  pursuing  the  efforts  of  n^ative  cri- 
ticism for  criticism's  sake,  or  as  a  pitfely  intellectual  exer- 
cise and  contest.    It  is  possible  that  the  New  Church,  from 
its  very  natural  apathy  and  distaste  for  this  superficial  han- 
dling of  spiritual  things  by  those  whose  highest  idea  of 
spirit  is  that  of  electricity  or  a  series  of  psychologic  shocks, 
may  become  too  blind  and  insensible  toward  the  popular 
currents  of  thought,  too  unaiq>reciative  of  that  which  is 
high  and  worthy  in  these  intellectual  strivings,  and  so  lose 
in  ability  to  adapt  its  own  illumined  teaching  to  the  helping 
of  those  around  us  who  are  feeling  more  and  more  the  need 
of  help  and  the  insufficiency  of  present  resoiu-ces  in  criti- 
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cism  and  research  to  meet  the  real  spiritual  wants  of  men 
at  tiiis  time. 

The  more  we  learn  what  this  real  condition  is,  and  es- 
pecially as  we  learn  that  it  embraces  its  constructive  and 
affirmative  side  and  not  the  negative  only,  the  more  we 
shall  see  Ae  wcmderful  significance  of  that  ''nunc  licet" 
statement  of  Swedenborg: — that  "now  it  is  allowed  to 
enter  with  the  understanding  into  the  mysteries  of  faidi." 
The  great  standards,  those  eternal  mysteries  of  faith,  still 
remain, — ^the  nKmuments  of  a  g^eat  irrecoverable  past,  as 
scMne  would  think, — God,  Revelation,  Incarnation,  Immor- 
tality; but  how,  on  what  Authority,  henceforth  to  be  be- 
lieved,— how  to  be  practically  maintained  and  utilized  in 
the  future  of  htiman  progress, — how,  in  a  word,  not  to  be 
dropped  out  of  mind  as  things  no  longer  of  vital  but  of 
merely  historic  and  esthetic  interest, — these  are  the  issues 
involved  in  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  Authority  in  Religion,  and  in  the  evidently  sincere,  how- 
ever handicapped,  efforts  "to  enter  now  with  the  under- 
standing into  the  m)rsteries  of  faith." 

The  perusal  of  the  two  worics  now  before  us  would  help 
any  intelligent  New-Church  reader  more  than  perhaps  any- 
thing else  available  to  realize  what  advantage  he  possesses 
in  his  knowledge  of  New-Church  Doctrines,  in  entering 
"intellectually"  into  these  themes  so  earnestly,  sincerely  and 
searchingly  discussed  by  writers  who  are  evidently  most 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  believe,  and  to  help  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  own  and  of  others'  believing. 

In  Ae  first  of  the  above  named  works,  "The  Function  of 
Authority  in  Life,"  etc.,  the  author,  Mr.  Huizinga,  pursues 
his  theme  from  the  standpoint  of  outright  affirmation  of 
faith  in  religion  and  in  authority  as  its  necessary  basis.  He 
discusses  authority  from  the  basis  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
idea,  or  that  of  Dogma  and  Decree,  and  from  that  of  the 
Protestant  idea,  which  he  defines  as  the  sancti(Hi  of  inward 
conviction  in  her  creed.  "The  Bible  and  the  Church  are 
norms  from  which  the  individual  starts  in  his  own  inter- 
pretation."    After  presenting  a  series  of  interesting  cita- 
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tions,  many  of  them  of  considerable  length,  from  a  variety 
of  prominent  thinkers,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  this  author 
''falls  bade  then  on  the  old  evangelical  position  in  which 
the  soul  finds  satisfaction  in  its  personal  effort  to  reach 
the  transcendent  ideal  .....  For  the  solitary  soul  the 
one  supreme  concern  of  man,  religion,  discloses  duty  as 
personal  responsibility  to  divine  commands;  not,  however, 
in  the  Kantian  sense  ''as  if,"  but  "because  of  the  inq>ress 
of  God.'' 

Mr.  Huizinga's  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Authority 
is  in  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  Authority  in  its 
Psychological  and  Sociological  Aspects,  including  such 
topics  as  Authority  and  Liberty,  Church  and  State,  Moral 
Obligation,  Roman  Catholicism  and  Preedcmi  of  Con- 
science, Philosophies  of  the  Day  and  Revealed  Authority. 
In  treating  of  education,  he  thinks  the  intellectual 
or  scientific  methods  have  been  pushed  to  the  crowding 
out  of  the  personal  or  voluntary.  He  mentions  ex- 
President  Eliot's  proposal  to  make  a  "judicious  selection 
of  beliefs,"  "as  if  beliefs  were  taken  up-  or  discarded  at 
our  discretion.  But  the  intellect  may  not  solve  the  old 
problem  of  the  'what,  whence,  whither'  of  man."  The 
final  authority  is  not  arrived  at  by  long  disquisition.  It 
is  not  discovered.  We  were  graciously  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Absolute  Ideal  dissolving  all  l^;al  questions  or 
vacillations  by  the  assurance  "I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life."  _"We  confidently  appeal  to  this  revelation 
of  absolute  Truth  as  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  and  over 
which  the  Church  stands  guardian."  Wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, the  author  seems  here  to  have  committed  himself 
to  positi(His  which  much  of  his  book  is  given  to  disputing. 
He  seems  to  deny  the  popular  idea  of  the  progress  of  faith 
by  practical  experience,  or  by  evolution  out  of  that  of  the 
original  documents,  and  his  making  the  Church  the  guar- 
dian of  that  faith  is  hardly  different  from  the  authority 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  fix  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
tiu-e,  and  determine  how  the  Scripture  shall  be  interpreted. 
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Part  second  treats  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Theological 
Aspect  of  Authority,  and  includes  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  Individualism  and  Legalism,  Sabatier's  View 
of  Authority,  Bible  Authority,  Pragmati^n  and  Authority, 
Materialistic  Tendencies  and  Ritschlianism,  Science  and 
Faith,  Subjectivism  and  Truth,  and  the  Source  and  Guar- 
antee of  Authority.  He  refutes  the  claims  of  Pragmatism 
by  charging  it  with  self-contradiction  when  it  asserts  that 
confidence  in  the  object  to  be  allowed  adds  force  to  the  en- 
deavor, and  yet  does  not  recognize  the  highest  form  of  this 
confidence,  which  is  faith  in  the  spiritual  ideals.  He  quotes 
from  Professor  J.  Macbride  Sterrett's  work  oa  "The  Free- 
dom of  Authority" — a  book  reviewed  at  length  in  this 
REVIEW  (July,  1906),  on  its  publication, — a  forcible  argu- 
ment against  the  pretensions  of  Pragmatism. 

"[In  Pragnrntism]  what  is  called  Truth  and  Reality  con- 
sists in  bare  practical  effects.  ...  In  morals,  if  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  then  honesty  is  the  truth.  In  philosophy, 
if  we  can  get  more  out  of  our  moral  and  religious  life  by 
believing  in  pol)rtheism  instead  of  monotheism,  then  poly- 
theism is  the  truth, — ^which  is  practically  the  view  of  Pro- 
fessor Howison  and  Professor  James."  He  quotes  from 
Professor  James's  work  on  "Pragmatism"  (p.  218)  the 
statement,  "Our  account  of  truth  is  an  account  of 
truths  in  the  plural,  of  processes  of  leading,  realized 
in  rebus,  and  having  only  this  quality  in  common,  that  they 
pay." 

Among  the  many  valuable  witnesses  to  the  importance 
of  authority  in  religion,  and  in  fact  the  only  one  quoted 
in  the  two  books  imder  review  approaching  the  New- 
Church  source  of  authority,  is  that  of  Professor  T.  Canne- 
gieter,  a  Dutch  writer,  who  says  in  his  work  De  Took  en 
Methode, — "Through  our  indivisible  spiritual  nature,  we 
are  in  personal,  direct  relation  with  God.  He  gives  us — 
He  only  knows  how — ^the  impression  of  His  Presence  and 
relation  to  us.  .  .  .  The  first  point  of  all  religion  is 
God  who  is  known  because  He  revealed  Himself.  .  .  . 
Ever3rthing  finite  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Him  only; 
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God  revealing  Himself  is  the  primordial  source  of  all  re- 
ligion. When  did  this  revelation  begin.  It  coincides  with 
creation;  it  began  when  man  commenced  his  psychic  life 
equipped  for  the  reception  of  this  revelation.  As  the  eye 
is  teleologically  fitted  for  the  reception  of  light,  so  is  the 
soul  of  man  fitted  for  the  reception  of  God.'* 

If  it  were  only  for  bringing  to  men  an  illumined  passage 
like  this,  we  would  feel  largely  indebted  to  our  author;  but 
in  fact  his  book  is  largely  given  to  brilliant  and  charac- 
teristic passages  from  a  very  wide  range  of  the  foremost 
writers  on  philosophy  and  religion,  so  much  so  that  the 
book  constitutes  a  very  engaging  panorama  of  religious  be- 
liefs. The  writer  narrates  rather  than  criticizes;  and  the 
New-Church  reader  will  find  in  his  engaging  style  and 
liberal  range  of  citations  an  introduction  to  the  religious 
thought  of  our  time  that  will  greatly  help  to  clarify  and 
intensify  his  own  doctrinal  beUefs,  and  his  assurance  of 
the  reliability  of  the  authority  on  which  these  rest 

If  we  were  to  offer  a  mild  word  of  criticism,  we  would 
mention  the  lack  of  a  clear,  final  definition  of  the  author's 
own  view  of  the  real  source  of  religious  authority.  To 
accept  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  is  today 
not  to  define  that  authority  in  intellectual  terms,  and  yet 
this  is  what  the  age  seems  to  demand.  We  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  author  would  have  rid  himself  of 
the  philosophic  slang  which  is  adopted  by  a  class  of  modem 
writers  as  if  for  maintaining  a  kind  of  closed  circle  of  the 
initiated  only;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  repulsive  use  of  the 
word  "function**  as  a  verb. 

As  Mr.  Huizinga  seems  to  do,  whether  by  his  pro- 
fessorial association  or  by  spiritual  affinity  with  Princeton 
University  and  its  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  so  does  Professor 
EdgarYoungMullins,D.D.,LL.D.,  President  of,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  the  author  of  the  second  of  the 
works  here  under  notice,  "Freedom  and  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion," represent  the  kind  of  open-mindedness  and  frank- 
ness of  speech  characteristic  of  writers  of  the  Baptist 
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denomination.  Unlike  the  work  of  Mr.  Huizinga,  that  of 
President  MuUins  is  one  of  constructive  criticism;  it  at- 
tempts the  building  up  of  a  doctrine  of  Freedom  and  Au- 
thority which  shall  avoid  both  the  fixed  dogma  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  variaUe  and  indefinite  subjec- 
tivism of  the  popular  modem  schools,  whether  of  the  Ra- 
tionalism and  the  RitschUanism  of  the  Germans,  or  of  the 
Symbolism  and  the  Fideism  of  the  French.  To  steer  a 
clear  course  between  these  extremes  and  establish  scMne- 
thing  objective,  fixed,  and  authoritative,  allowing  for  the 
mathematical  determinism  of  science  and  for  the  freedom 
of  personality,  is  the  task  tmdertaken.  The  argument  is 
in  eleven  chapters,  treating  in  their  order  of  The  Modem 
Ideal  of  Freedom,  The  Consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  Records,  The  Intractable  Residues  of  Science, 
The  Unstable  Equilibrium  of  Philosophy,  Voluntarism  and 
Authority  or  the  Religi-assimilation  of  Truth,  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Authority,  The  Nature  of  Religic»i,  Religious 
Knowledge,  The  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  The  Place 
of  the  BiUe  in  Christianity,  followed  by  a  Stunmary  and 
Conclusion.  The  survey  is  comprehensive,  the  analysis  is 
deep  and  clear,  and  the  author's  style  is  lively  and  engag- 
ing, making  the  book  very  interesting  reading,  and  an 
admirable  introduction  to  present  thought  in  religion  and 
philosophy. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  we  find  a  note  of  pecidiar 
importance  in  the  author's  reply  to  the  modernist's  asser- 
tion that  science  renders  impossible  the  maintainance  of 
the  old  faith  in  the  Bible,  where  he  says,  in  brief,  that 
while  Science  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  higher  criticism 
as  to  its  methods  of  research,  it  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  questions  regarding  the  miraculous  and  the 
supernatural,  recognizing  these  as  entirely  out  of  its  prc^r 
sphere  of  discussion.  The  responsibility  of  rejecting  these 
features  of  the  Bible  cannot  therefore  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  scientist;  it  is  the  assumed  believers  in  a  divine  and  a 
supernatural  order  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  cast- 
ing away  of  these  portions  of  the  Bible  under  the  pretense 
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of  the  "demands  of  science."  In  conn^ion  with  the  rela- 
tion of  science  to  religion,  we  find  such  sensible  assertions 
as  these: — 

"The  conceptions  of  the  Soul,  Freedom,  Immortality 
and  God,  are  the  intractable  residues  of  science;  that  is  to 
say,  they  resist  all  the  efforts  of  exact  science  to  deal  with 
them.  Science  is  compelled  to  abandon  them  altogether, 
and  acknowledge  her  own  incompetency.  And  yet  it  is 
these  four  realities  or  assumptions  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  religion.  Religion,  therefore,  begins  where 
science  ends.  It  has  to  do  with  a  group  of  objects  which 
never  come  within  the  range  of  the  scientific  vision  at  all. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  It  is  that,  fundamentally, 
religion  never  can  hope  for  scientific  validation  and  jus- 
tification, tmless  science  shall  change  her  present  methods, 
or  add  to  them  new  methods  of  discovering  truth,  and  in 
particular  shall  admit  a  criterion  of  truth  and  explanation 
other  than  physical  causation/*  (Italics  ours). 

"Now  it  is  permittrid,"  says  Swedenborg,  "to  enter  with 
the  understanding  into  the  mysteries  of  faith."  And  this, 
we  know,  is  because  the  doctrine  of  discrete  degfrees,  or 
the  true  relations  of  God,  Spirit  and  Nature  as  End,  Ckuse, 
and  Effect,  and  their  correspondence,  is  now  made  known 
in  the  revelation  given  to  the  New  Age  and  the  New 
Church.  The  true  causatictfi  is  found  in  Spirit;  Nature  is 
only  effect. 

The  author  goes  on  wisely  to  say,  "There  are,  no  doubt, 
senses  in  which  scientific  critici^n  of  religion  is  warranted, 
but  this  function  of  science  must  be  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  religious  phenomena.  If  science  sits  in  judgment  on 
the  religious  realities  behind  the  manifestations,  then  she 
has  passed  over  from  the  scientific  to  the  philosophic 
sphere,  the  sphere  of  faith.  She  is  no  longer  true  to  her 
calling;  she  can  no  longer  be  called  exact  science."  When 
the  author  declares  (p.  131)  that  "the  present  mode  of 
expounding  the  relations  between  science  is  incorrect;  it 
confuses  the  two  spheres  in  an  unwarranted  manner,"  he 
is,  unwittingly  perhaps,  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Sweden- 
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borg  as  to  the  absolute  discreteness  of  degree  between  spirit 
and  nature. 

The  author  would  establish  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  basis  of  universal  acceptance  in  the  same  way 
that  science  is  established.  The  simple  and  the  ignorant 
accept  the  dogmas  of  science  on  the  authority  of  those 
experts  who  are  scientifically  competent  to  know  and  judge. 
So  religion,  he  holds,  speaks  with  the  authority  of  those 
spiritually  expert  or  experienced  to  those  who  are  less 
spiritually  competent 

In  the  last  resort,  however,  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
sensus of  spiritual  experience  to  the  reality  of  God  and 
to  the  Bible's  divinity  that,  according  to  President  Mul- 
lins,  constitutes  the  final  authority  on  which  religion  rests. 
That  this  is  sufficiently  objective  and  controlling  to  one's 
belief  to  avoid  the  weakness  of  mere  subjective  feeling  and 
preference,  seems  to  find  illustration  in  the  author's  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  obviously  difiFerent,  if  not  hos- 
tile, forms  of  Christianity,  the  "filialism"  based  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  "legalism"  of  Paul's  epistles.  However 
unlike  these  may  seem,  and  even  difficult  to  reconcile,  we 
must  fall  back,  he  says,  upon  the  consensus  of  Christian 
belief  during  all  the  centuries  past,  that  they  are  equally 
authoritative  as  the  basis  of  Christian  faith. 

"In  fact,"  he  says,  "when  we  apply  the  criterion  of  ex- 
perience to  Scripture  as  a  whole,  we  must  take  experience 
as  a  whole.  We  must  make  of  experience  a  synthetic  prin- 
ciple, not  an  individualistic  one."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  differs  in  principle  from  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  semper  et  ubique,  the  "everywhere  and  always  ac- 
cepted" as  the  necessarily  true.  The  assumption  that  the 
Pauline  legalism  in  the  form  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
the  vicarious  atonement  is  and  will  remain  the  tree  dioice 
of  Christian  experience,  is  a  very  hazardous  basis  on  which 
to  rest  the  authority  of  religion  either  today  or  for  the 
days  to  cc«ne. 

It  is  noticeable  that  both  of  these  able  and  scholarly 
writers,  while  discussing  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
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from  the  standpoint  of  historical  criticism  and  of  indivi- 
dual or  collective  experience,  never  once  appeal  to  that  su- 
prane  authority,  the  Word  Itself.  This  sublime  name 
which  distinguishes  the  Christian  revelation  from  all  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  declares  its  supreme  and  divine  au- 
thority, is  never  used  in  their  mention  of  the  Bible  or  in 
their  search  for  its  authority.  If  they  are  pleading  for 
authority  in  religion,  why  should  they  go  to  things  outside 
of  and  subordinate  to  the  Word  Itself,  even  to  religious 
experience,  to  build  up  this  authority.  If  authority  is  the 
creature  of  belief  rather  than  the  author  of  it,  what  need 
of  authority  at  all?  Our  authors  would  answer.  Yes;  but 
the  canon  of  Scripture  rests  upon  the  choice  of  human 
judgment,  the  Church  councils;  and  so  it  is  through  these 
that  the  Word  is  reached.  The  New  Chwch  answers  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  authority  is  the  Word  Itself,  incar- 
nate in  Jesus  Christ,  who  says,  "Search  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  testify  of  me;"  and  "banning  with  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets.'*  He  shows  them  in  all  the  Scriptures, — the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, — ^**the  things  concern- 
ing Himself."  Likewise  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Revela- 
tion bear  the  same  intrinsic  sign;  they  testify  immediately 
of  Jesus.  They  are  in  a  sense  the  Word  Incarnate  in 
human  language  and  narrative.  "I  Jesus  have  sent  mine 
angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches." 

If  the  Word  and  its  authority  be  only  the  outcome  of  a 
certain  religious  evolution  in  human  experience,  beginning 
with  the  first  low  glimmering  of  sense,  then  wherein  does 
this  system  of  universal  authority  differ  in  principle  from 
that  of  the  scientific  evolutionist?  President  Mullins  in- 
deed admits  (p,  395)  that  "Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  God 
and  Redeemer  of  men  is  the  seal  of  authority  in  religion, 
and  above  and  underneath  and  before  the  Bible."  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  is  He  not  the  Word  Himself?  And  if 
the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,  and  all  things  were  made 
by  Him,  then  it  is  the  revelation  of  this  Word,  this  eternal 
Wisdom  of  God,  the  coordinate  element  with  the  Infinite 
Divine  Love,  that  is  the  source  of  religion,  and  that  has 
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given  f rc«n  the  beginning,  even  from  that  primitive  golden 
age  typified  by  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  first  torch  of  in- 
telligence regarding  the  Divine  and  the  Siwritual — ^the 
first  real  distinction  between  the  light  and  the  darkness, 
between  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil,  the  power  of  knowing  and  loving  God 
over  against  the  power  of  the  sensuous  knowledge  and  the 
pride  of  self-derived  intelligence. 

Without  the  recognition  of  this  primitive  knowledge 
frcMn  revelation  from  that  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ing,  when  God  spake  and  said  ''Let  there  be  Light,  and 
there  was  Light,*' — the  reception  of  which  by  man  in  the 
childhood  of  the  race  constituted  the  Golden  Age,  or  the 
First  and  Most  Ancient  Church  or  religion  upon  this  earth 
— all  search  for  an  authoritative  basis  for  religion  and  be- 
lief must  be  purely  subjective  and  evolutionary.  What- 
ever faith  has  illumined  and  inspired  the  htmian  race 
throughout  the  ages  in  whatever  zone  of  religion,  has  in 
reality  rested  upon  some  conception  of  a  primeval  "God 
spake;  and  it  was  done" — ^the  Word  in  the  beginning  and 
its  Creation.  That  this  Word  was  what  spake  by  the 
projrfiets,  and  what  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
*Word  made  Flesh,"  and  what  in  the  revelation  of  the 
present  time  in  its  inner  spiritual  sense  becomes  a  Second 
Cbming  of  the  Word,  not  now  in  the  flesh  but  in  the 
spirit, — that  here  the  Christian  Church  finds  its  true  and 
only  basis  of  authority,  is  the  explanation  that  the  New- 
Church  doctrine  offers  of  this  intricate  and  hitherto  per- 
plexing question  of  authority  and  freedom  in  the  Church. 
And  this  doctrine  is  free  from  the  self-contradiction  of 
those  explanations  which  would  represent  authority  as 
something  in  the  process  of  making,  even  as  God  is  repre- 
sented by  the  evolutionist  as  the  creature  of  man's  growing 
belief,  and  religion  as  an  experience  resulting  in  revelation 
rather  than  springing  from  it.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  Lord's  own  declaration :  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free;"  which  is  not  to  say  that 
ye  shall  by  a  religious  experience  void  of  revelation  and 
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authority  come  to  know  the  supreme  authority,  but  rather 
that  by  an  experience  of  the  authority  of  the  truth  as  di- 
vine, ye  shall  come  into  the  freedom  of  that  truth,  which 
is  the  freedom  of  harmony  with  the  Divine  Order,  the  law 
of  what  is  good  and  true,  the  freedom  of  heaven  itself. 

Prank  Sewall. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  CONTENT  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHIES 
OF  EUCKEN  AND  BERGSON. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  Is  there  a  spirittial  content  in 
the  systems  of  Eucken  and  Bergson,  depends  upon  what  is 
understood  by  the  word  spiritual. 

If  we  have  in  mind  Swedenborg's  definition,  that  willing 
and  thinking  are  spiritual  but  speech  and  action  are  natural, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3ring  that  both  Eucken  and  Berg- 
son have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  spiritual,  for  they  both 
treat  more  or  less  extensively  of  intellectualism  and  volun- 
tarism, of  thought  and  volition  as  well  as  of  action. 

But  if  we  take  as  the  definition  of  the  spiritual  Sweden- 
borg's  statement  that  the  spiritual  is  what  proceeds  from  the 
spiritual  sun,  then  we  must  say  that  in  this  sense  neither 
Eucken  nor  Bergson  have  an3rthing  to  say  about  the  spiritual, 
for  neither  of  them  has  any  idea  of  the  spiritual  sun  and  what 
proceeds  from  it 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  third  sense  of  the  word  "spiritual" 
which  we  may  point  to  even  in  Swedenborg's  writings,  namely, 
a  certain  quality  of  life  opposed  to  the  natural.  In  this  sense 
Eucken  certainly  does  recognize  a  spiritual  element  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  it  is  precisely  by  this  character  pf  opposition  to 
the  natural  that  he  most  positively  defines  the  spiritual. 

Bergson  has  not  as  yet  entered  the  field  of  moral  and 
religious  philosophy,  and  therefore  we  have  only  fragmentary 
glimpses  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  Bergson's  description  of  life  has  so  many  points 
of  similarity  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  love  that  we  may 
expect  with  the  further  development  of  his  interpretation  of 
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life,  especially  of  its  moral  and  religious  characters,  he  will 
show  more  and  more  agreement  with  a  true  philosophy  of 
love.  There  are  two  points  at  least  where  Bergson's  philoso- 
phy seems  to  point  to  a  possible  spiritual  development  alongi 
lines  made  familiar  to  us  by  Swedenborg.  First,  his  doctrine  of 
freedom,  and  second,  his  doctrine  of  man  as  a  recipient.  His 
doctrine  of  time  as  the  actual  movement  of  life,  and  his  doc- 
trine of  images,  might  be  combined  with  the  above  in  a  way 
to  suggest,  if  not  define,  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
and  Divine  very  much  in  Swedenborg's  sense. 

But  the  truth  is,  Bergson  has  not  as  yet  directed  his  atten- 
tion in  a  systematic  way  to  these  fields,  and  consequently  we 
can  speak  of  his  position  on  the  subjects  here  considered  only 
by  way  of  implication  and  inference. 

With  Eucken,  however,  it  is  difiFerent,  for  he  has  written 
at  length  on  religious  and  moral  subjects  and  he  has  made 
emphatic  and  specific  use  of  the  word  "spiritual."  In  fact 
he  lays  claim  to  be,  if  not  the  founder,  at  least  the  expositor, 
of  a  positive  and  definite  spiritual  philosophy.  He  has  so 
identified  himself  with  a  certain  view  of  spiritual  life  that  he 
has  been  accorded  a  conspicuous  place  of  leadership  in  the 
movements  of  modem  religious  thought.  It  is  worth  while 
therefore  in  his  case  to  consider  the  question  with  which  we 
started  in  some  detaiL 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  spirituality  and  Christianity 
as  convertible  terms.  From  the  New-Church  point  of  view 
spirituality  is  distinctly  and  peculiarly  Christian. 

"The  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  which  proceed  from 
the  Lord  as  a  sun  and  make  the  heat  and  light  of  heaven  are 
the  proceeding  Divine  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit."  (Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,  n.  146.) 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spiritual  by  pre-eminence  and  by 
right  and  man  as  the  recipient  of  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  the 
possessor  of  spiritual  life.  In  strictness,  therefore,  spiritual 
life  as  a  thing  of  man's  experience  is  the  Divine  life  as  re- 
ceived, but  not  the  Divine  Life  as  it  is  in  Itself. 

We  look  in  vain  in  Eucken  for  spiritual  life  in  this  sense. 
For  Eucken,  spiritual  life  is  not  essentially  peculiarly,  or  ex- 
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dttsively  Chiistiaii.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  and 
characteristic  element  of  anti-Christian  tiiought  and  sentiment 
in  Eucken  which  removes  the  spiritual  in  the  sense  even  from 
the  realm  of  religion.  To  understand  Eucken's  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  life  we  must  distinguish  sharply  between  his 
rhetoric  and  his  thought  And  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make 
this  distinction.  We  may  say,  however,  in  general  tfiat  when- 
ever he  is  on  conscious  religious  ground  he  uses  the  language 
of  conventional  orthodoxy;  when  he  b  on  the  ground  of 
deliberate  personal  conviction  he  speaks  for  the  most  part 
the  language  of  naturalistic  science  and  of  traditional  in- 
dividualism. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  Eucken  as  a  philosopher.  He 
is  something  of  a  historian  and  something  of  a  moralist,  but 
he  is  more  than  all  a  sentimentalist  and  a  rhetorician.  He  has 
little  capacity  for  deep  thinking  or  definite  expression.  His 
thought  moves  in  historically  beaten  paths,  and  sometimes  he 
takes  one  historical  position  and  sometimes  another;  some- 
times a  critical,  sometimes  a  positive  attitude.  In  language, 
he  is  sometimes  Christian  and  sometimes  anti-Christian ;  some- 
times he  is  with  and  sometimes  against  the  higher  critics; 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  against  the  orthodox  Qiris- 
tians.  It  seems  that  he  has  never  defined  to  himself  clearly) 
his  position,  historically  or  religiously. 

In  E.  Hermann's  interesting  book  on  Eucken  and  Bergson 
we  find  frequent  instances  of  Eucken's  vacillation  and  in- 
definiteness. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Eucken's  spiritual  philosophy  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  a  philosophy  may  be  com- 
pressed in  the  one  word  Universal.  For  him  spirituality  is 
universality.  Man  rises  to  the  exercise  of  freedom  when  he 
rises  into  the  realm  of  the  universal. 

The  universal  is  antithetic  to  the  individual,  and  on  this 
ground  Eucken  denies  that  the  Divine  was  ever  focalized  at 
any  one  point  of  history  or  in  any  particular  individual.  This 
is  the  anti-Christian  outcome  of  his  philosophy  of  the  spiritual 
Ufe. 

The  opposition  between  the  universal  and  the  individual  he 
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interprets  in  the  moral  sense  as  the  conflict  between  good  and 
evil  in  the  personal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  is 
conceived  in  true  Protestant  fashion  as  the  absolutely  sub- 
stantial and  independent  actor.  Hence  we  have  two  opposing 
elements  in  his  thought.  The  individual  as  such  is  morally  and 
spiritually  insignificant  The  universal  as  such  b  the  posses- 
sor of  all  moral  and  spiritual  values.  And  yet  the  individual 
alone  gives  definiteness  and  significance  to  life.  Individual 
autonomy  is  the  essence  of  spiritual  reality  and  freedom,  and 
tiie  autonomy  is  self-derived  and  absolute.  The  individual 
grasps,  appropriates,  if  indeed  we  may  not  say  generates,  the 
universal  On  the  other  hand,  the  universal  is  absolutely  tran- 
scendent,— ^non-temporal  and  non-local.  Consequently^Eucken 
denies  that  there  could  be  any  instance  of  the  Divine  com- 
jdetely  embodied  in  a  personsd  life  in  place  and  time.  This 
leads  him  to  deny  that  Jesus  Qirist  is  God.  He  maintains 
with  naturalistic  philosophers  generally  that  the  phrase  Divine 
Human,  or  God-Man,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  His  idea 
of  God  when  stripped  of  convaitional  characters  is  in  real 
substance  merely  the  universal. 

This  brief  sketch  fails  to  do  justice  to  tiie  rich  coloring  of 
Eucken's  thought  and  the  moral  earnestness  of  his  personal 
diaracter  and  life.  In  his  genial  sunshine  a  constant  stream 
of  students  have  year  by  year  poured  into  his  classroom,  and 
thence  have  gone  abroad  to  all  quarters  with  inspiration  and 
Ught.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  measure  his  influence  in  its 
extent  or  its  quality  by  the  philosophical  significance  of  his 
fundamental  thought  In  a  qualified  sense  we  may  say  that 
his  system,  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  system,  has  a  spiritual  con- 
tent, but  from  the  strictly  Christian  point  of  view  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  that  he  is  a  representative  of  Modernism 
and  a  disciple  of  destructive  criticism;  that  he  moves  witlnife 
the  limits  of  naturalism  and  historical  German  idealism. 

L.  F.  H. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  this  number  of  the  Review  we  print  two  interesting 
studies  of  social  problems  in  the  light  of  the  New-Church 
doctrine  of  the  Grand  Man.  The  first,  entitled  "Special 
Privilq^e/'  dwells  upon  the  endless  variety  of  human  gifts 
which  contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  society  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  and  defends  existing  conditions  for  the  most  part 
as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  variety  of  talents  and  their 
application  to  the  variety  of  uses  or  functions  which  men  are 
called  upon  to  perform.  It  finds  no  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  '"special  privil^[es"  exist  in  any  disorderly  sense,  and  de- 
clares that  if  they  should  be  found  to  exist,  giving  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  community  advantages  which  are  not  afforded  to 
others  equally,  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  setting  at  defiance 
the  very  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  which  professedly 
distinguish  our  age  and  our  country.  The  second,  entitled 
"The  Doctrine  of  the  Grand  Man  and  Social  Problems,"  be- 
lieves that  it  finds  such  "special  privileges''  existing  in  so  fear- 
ful a  manner  as  to  make  an  entire  change  of  the  industrial 
order  necessary,  to  restore  freedom  and  equality  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  political  freedom  and  equality  throughout  the 
earth  in  this  New  Age,  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  equal 
progress  of  industrial  freedom  and  equality.  Combinations  of 
capital  and  combinations  of  labor  seem  to  be  in  almost  con- 
tinual warfare,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
more  t3rrannical  and  oppressive,  the  trusts  or  the  labor  unions. 
Between  the  two  men  seem  to  be  deprived  of  their  freedom  to 
work  at  will  and  for  such  compensation  as  may  seem  to  them 
just  and  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  func- 
tions. In  these  struggles  both  employers  and  employed  need 
the  protection  of  their  freedom  by  the  civil  government.  And 
the  country  itself  at  large  is  sometimes  so  distressed  that  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  civil  government  to  take  measures 
for  the  common  welfare,  as  in  coal-mine  or  railroad  strikes 
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which  threaten  the  whole  industrial  world  with  disaster.  And 
so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  civil  government  is  entering 
more  and  more  into  the  restriction  and  control  of  the  industrial 
order  for  its  own  protection  and  welfare. 

Now  both  of  our  studies  of  these  problems  agree  that  the 
civil  government  has  a  right  and  duty  to  do  this.  Mr.  Reed 
quotes  from  Swedenborg  (Charity,  n.  77),  to  show  that  "every 
man  is  bom  to  be  of  use  to  others,"  and  that  in  "a  well  con- 
stituted commonwealth"  laws  will  provide  opporttmities  for 
everyone  to  work,  with  adequate  compensation  to  sustain  him 
in  performing  his  use  to  the  community.  Both  studies  agree 
in  this,  and  that  it  is  a  principle  of  government  which  applies 
to  rich  and  poor  alike.  Every  voluntarily  idle  able-bodied 
member  of  society  is  an  undesirable  citizen,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  enter  upon  some  useful  service  to  others  for  his 
own  as  well  as  the  common  good.  Mr.  Swanton  discusses 
this  quite  fully  and  shows  how  excessive  wealth  is  as  likely 
to  foster  idleness  as  excessive  poverty,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  idleness  is  the  fertile  pillow  of  evil  and  crime.  Sweden- 
borg says,  "In  idleness  man  from  the  evils  inherent  in  him  is 
prone  to  indulge  bad  thoughts,"  and  he  calls  it  a  "pernicious 
life"  (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  361). 

But  Mr.  Swanton,  unlike  Mr.  Reed,  feels  that  the  evils 
which  increasingly  disturb  the  industrial  world  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  civil  government  without  a  change  from  private 
to  socialized  ownership  of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  he  proposes  as  the  simplest 
method  of  reaching  this  industrial  condition  the  abolition  of 
interest  by  making  it  illegal,  as  it  was  until  comparatively 
modem  times. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  we  wish  to  make  a  few  editorial  com- 
ments. In  the  first  place  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  capital 
as  a  rule  is  no  longer  of  private,  in  the  sense  of  individual, 
ownership.  It  is  already  socialized  to  a  very  large  extent. 
All  the  great  industries  of  the  country  are  owned  by  a  multi- 
tude of  stock-holders, — ^the  majority  of  whom  are  rich,  or 
rather,  the  majority  of  stock  is  owned  by  the  rich;  and  they 
borrow  from  the  people  through  the  banks  and  insurance  com- 
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panies  all  their  savings,  practically  all,  and  pay  interest  to 
them.  The  conditions  are  just  reversed,  or  appear  to  be,  from 
those  of  antiquity  when  the  poor  man  borrowed  money  to  tide 
him  over  straitened  situations  in  his  daily  living.  It  is  the 
rich  who  borrow  money  of  the  comparatively  poor  now  and 
pay  them  interest  And  the  question  may  be  asked  shall  the 
poor  cease  to  receive  interest  from  the  rich  for  the  use  of 
their  humble  savings?  Or  there  is  another  way  of  viewing  it 
Individuals  can  no  longer  do  the  business  of  the  world;  it  is 
too  vast  Therefore  great  corporations  are  necessary,  and  the 
name  corporation  implies  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  partnership  method  of  doing  business  on  an  immense  scale. 
It  provides  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  enter  into  this 
partnership  according  to  their  ability  to  save  and  invest  The 
dividends  may  more  properly  be  called  profits,  or  earnings  of 
the  business,  than  '"interest"  This  is  just  the  meaning  of  the 
difference  between  bonds  and  stock:  bonds  represent  money 
borrowed  upon  which  interest  is  paid,  but  stock  represaits  a 
sliare  in  partnership  which  entitles  the  owner  to  his  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  business  or  industry.  It  is  altogether 
an  error  of  thought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  hold  that  labor  alone  is 
productive  and  entitled  to  all  the  earnings  of  the  business,  and 
that  capital,  which  provides  the  conditions  in  buildings, 
machinery,  and  the  support  of  labor  while  becoming  effective, 
the  sine  qua' non  of  labor, — is  non-productive  and  entitled 
to  no  share  of  the  earnings.  But  this  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Swan- 
ton's  position ;  although  he  seems  to  approach  it  in  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  and  coal.  His  position 
really  is  that  the  element  of  cost  from  capital  should  be  so- 
cialized by  vesting  its  ownership  in  the  dvil  government  in- 
stead of  the  companies  of  individuals  who  form  corporations. 
Now,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  purely  economic  question,  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Grand  Man  would  apply  perhaps 
equally  well  in  either  direction.  But  the  doctrine  of  Discrete 
Degrees  might  be  found  to  favor  keeping  the  two  institutions, 
the  civil  and  industrial  governments,  distinct  from  each  other, 
as  they  are  at  present.  And  the  more  reason  for  this  is  seen 
in  the  light  of  present  experience,  for  now  we  have  a  higher 
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court  of  appeal,  as  it  were,  in  the  civil  government  to  protect 
personal  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  when  they  are  en- 
croached upon  by  the  industrial  government 

But,  however  this  may  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the  future,  under  Divine 
Providence,  the  socializing  of  the  ownership  of  capital  is  sure 
to  go  on ;  for  this  is  an  age  of  co-operation  in  great  enterprises 
for  the  common  good.  It  will  go  on,  we  believe,  until  it  in- 
cludes all  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  its  usefulness  in  the 
spirit  of  service;  all  will  share  in  providing  the  capital  and  in 
doing  the  work  of  the  New  Age  that  is  dawning.  But,  as  Mr. 
Reed  shows,  all  will  not  be  able  to  share  just  alike  in  either 
of  these  directions,  nor  equally,  owing  to  the  variety  of  en- 
dowments with  which  they  are  gifted  by  the  Creator.  Both 
of  the  studies  do  well,  however,  in  making  the  money  consider- 
ation of  secondary  importance.  The  main  thing  is  that  every- 
one shall  find  his  own  place  of  usefulness,  and  shall  fill  it 
faithfully.  The  money  will  then  be  provided  out  of  the  so- 
cialized production  of  wealth  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
use  performed.  Even  as  our  Lord  teaches,  sajring,  ''Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.''  Swedenborg  speaks  of  money 
as  not  a  real  blessing.  He  says  that  both  dignities  and  riches 
are  not  real  blessings,  and  that  therefore  they  may  be  given 
to  the  wicked  equally  with  the  good  (Arcana  Ccdestia,  n. 
8939) ;  but  real  blessings  can  be  given  oidy  to  the  good. 

The  difficulty  with  many  of  us  in  facing  the  prospect  of  this 
socializing  of  wealth,  and  the  just  distribution  of  it  according 
to  the  needs  of  one's  usefuhiess  in  producing  the  common 
good,  is  that  while  we  are  disposed  by  necessity  to  leave  it  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  we  do  not  realize  that  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence can  work  through  human  instrumentalities  in  a  ''well- 
instituted  commonwealth,''  to  use  Swedenborg's  expression. 
We  shrink  from  the  thought  of  an  industrial  commonwealth  in 
which  our  usefulness  will  be  measured  up  rationally  by  our 
fellow-workers,  and  our  share  of  the  common  production  of 
wealth  measured  out  to  us  according  to  the  needs  of  our  work. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  we  must  face  and  accept  in  the  life 
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after  death ;  and  why  should  we  not  make  the  order  of  heaven 
the  pattern  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  the  guide  of  industrial 
progress,  on  earth? 

But  there  is  this  great  difference.  Here  our  fellow-men 
by  a  system  of  selfishness  wish  to  bestow  upon  us  just  as 
little  as  we  can  possibly  get  along  with  in  doing  our  work  for 
them;  but  in  heaven  by  a  system  of  love  the  angels  will  be- 
stow upon  us  just  as  much  as  we  can  possibly  make  good  use 
of — our  limitations  in  the  powers  of  service  are  the  only 
limitations  of  their  generosity.  And  this  is  what  we  should 
do,  namely,  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about  on  earth,  a  condi- 
tion of  industries  in  which  every  man  shall  receive  all  he  can 
make  good  use  of  for  the  common  good. 

In  heaven  this  produces  great  differences  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor;  but  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  to  be  sure, 
since  it  is  that  of  love  and  justice  instead  of  that  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed.  Still  New-Churchmen  should  live  with 
heavenly  ideals  in  view,  and  work  for  the  gradual  realization 
of  them  on  earth  in  the  light  of  reason.  But  we  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  condemning  the  possession 
of  great  riches,  and  should  not  expect  any  leveling  down  of 
them,  and  leveling  up  of  those  of  the  poor,  until  a  dead  level 
is  reached  for  all.    Swedenborg  says : 

The  lot  of  the  rich  who  go  to  heaven  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
find  themselves  in  the  possession  of  opulence  beyond  others.  Some 
of  them  dwell  in  palaces,  all  the  interior  and  furniture  of  which  shine 
as  with  gold  and  silver;  and  they  have  abtmdance  of  everything  that 
can  promote  the  uses  of  life.  They  do  not,  however,  in  the  smallest 
degree  place  their  hearts  on  these  things,  but  on  the  uses  them- 
selve.  .  .  .  Thus  uses  themselves  are  refulgent  in  heaven;  the  good 
of  use  shining  like  gold,  and  the  truth  of  use  like  silver.  .  .  .  Good 
uses  consist  of  a  man's  providing  for  himself  and  his  family  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life;  in  desiring  abundance  for  the  sake  of  his  cotmtry, 
and  also  his  neighbor,  to  whom  a  rich  man  can  do  good  in  many 
ways,  which  a  poor  man  cannot.    (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  361.) 

Swedenborg's  definition  of  the  common  good  is  interesting. 
He  is  writing  of  the  occupations  of  the  angels,  all  of  which, 
he  says,  are  functions  performed  by  the  Lord  through  them 
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as  instruments.  And  all  and  each  of  these  are  co-ordinated 
and  subordinated  according  to  Divine  order,  and  ''taken  to- 
gether they  constitute  and  perfect  the  general  use,  which  is 
the  Conunon  Good"  (Ibid.,  n.  391).  And  so  must  it  be  in  the 
''well-instituted  commonwealth"  on  earth;  all  that  promotes 
the  general  use,  or  service,  of  humanity, — ^all  that  keeps  men 
busy  in  their  respective  occupations  and  relations  to  one  an- 
other,— is  the  Common  Good.  This  is  the  important  con- 
sideration. Capital  is  the  ultimate  means  of  it  But  whether 
it  is  socialized  in  the  industrial  or  the  civic  organization  is  a 
wholly  subordinate  matter  which  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
changing  conditions  and  needs  of  human  progress.  But  the 
Common  Good  remains  the  same  and  must  be  the  aim  and 
source  of  life  for  every  particular  good,  or  individual  worker. 
We  read: 

In  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom  the  forms  of  government  are  va- 
rious, being  not  the  same  in  one  society  as  in  another.  The  varieties 
are  in  accordance  with  the  services  which  ithe  societies  discharge;  and 
these  are  in  accordance  with  the  offices  of  all  the  parts  in  man,  to 
which  they  correspond.  ...  As  these  discharge  different  fmictions  in 
the  body,  so  also  do  the  societies  in  the  Grand  Man,  which  is  heaven.  . 
But  all  the  forms  of  government  agree  in  this,  that  they  all  look  to  the 
public  good  as  their  end,  and  in  that  good  to  the  good  of  every  indi- 
vidual This  results  from  the  fact  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
universal  heaven  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  who  loves  <them 
all  and  from  His  Divine  love  provides  that  there  should  exist  a  com- 
mon good  from  which  every  individual  should  receive  his  particular 
good.  Every  individual  also  does  receive  good  for  himself  in  propor- 
tion as  he  loves  the  common  good;  for  so  far  as  any  one  loves  the 
community  he  loves  all  the  individuals  who  compose  it;  and  since 
this  is  the  love  of  the  Lord  Himself  he  is  loved  by  the  Lord  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  good  results  to  himself.    (Ibid.,  n.  217.) 

H.  C  H. 


"A  PARTIAL  STUDY  OF  A  LOST  ARCANUM." 

In  this  number  of  the  Review  we  publish  an  article  entitled 
"A  Partial  Study  of  a  Lost  Arcanum."  When  a  brother  has 
been  a  devoted  servant  of  the  New  Church  for  so  long  a  time 
as  William  McGeorge,  and  earnestly  believes  that  he  has  made 
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a  discovery  which  far  exceeds  in  value  all  the  other  services 
of  his  life,  it  is  not  for  the  editors  of  this  jonmal,  which  is 
his  in  common  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  organization, 
to  sit  in  judgment  and  arbitrarily  decide  that  he  is  mistaken, 
and  to  dose  its  doors  against  him.  It  seems  to  be  their  duty 
rather  to  afford  him  reas<Hiable  space  to  set  his  views  before 
his  brethren;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  their  duty 
to  express  their  own  views  of  the  matter  just  as  freely  as 
they  would  do  if  the  publication  appeared  in  some  other  jour- 
nal This  we  will  endeavor  to  do  in  all  fairness  to  him  and 
the  Church. 

And  first  let  us  remark  that  it  seems  to  us  that  the  study 
would  be  more  consistent  with  itself  if  the  opening  words 
might  read  as  follows : 

The  terms  vir  and  fimiua  do  not  mean  (in  Swedenborg^s  writings), 
and  should  not  be  understood  as  meaning,  simply  a  hmnan  male  per- 
son, or  man,  and  simply  a  human  female  person,  or  woman,  but  ihej 
should  be  understood  to  mean  also  (which  is  especially  important  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article)  spiritual  entities  or  beings;  the  vir  repre- 
senting the  faculty  of  the  understanding  in  man  (homo),  and  thefemina 
representing  the  faculty  of  the  will;  for  these  two  faculties  constitute 
and  make  man  (homo)^  and  also  an  angel. 

For  a  little  farther  on  we  read : 

The  writer  is  perfectly  convinced  that  Swedenborg  did  not  expect 
or  intend  diat  this  and  many  o«her  distinctions  would  and  should  be 
seen  by  the  superficial  reader,  otherwise  the  primary  use  of  what  he 
had  written  would  be  lost,  and  even  the  natural  teaching  rejected. 

From  this  and  other  similar  passages  it  is  evident  that  the 
writer  values  the  natural  meaning  of  what  Swedenborg  wrote, 
at  least  for  the  times  when  it  was  written.  In  that  natural 
teaching  evidently  vir  means  man,  a  human  male  person ;  and 
femina  means  woman,  a  human  female  person ;  and  intellectus 
means  the  understanding  in  man  (homo),  and  voluntas,  the 
will;  and  these  are  the  two  faculties  which  constitute  man 
(homo),  and  also  an  angel.  Swedenborg  had  words  enough 
at  his  disposal  in  the  Latin  language  to  express  just  what  he 
wished  to  say  without  resorting  to  significatives  which  would 
make  his  meaning  obscure  and  esoteric. 
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Now  if  the  contention  is  correct,  that  Swedenborg  in- 
tended that  the  natural  meaning  of  his  writings  should  be 
abrogated  in  the  New  Church  of  the  future,  and  a  significative 
meaning  be  established  in  its  place,  which  should  teach  only 
of  the  will  and  understanding  operating  in  individuals  for  the 
processes  of  regeneration,  then  all  the  beautiful  and  heavenly 
doctrines  of  the  relations  of  men  and  women  In  marriage 
must  be  given  up  as  annulled  because  intended  for  superficial 
readers  in  the  past  We  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  McGeorge 
wishes  to  teach  this  consistently. 

Moreover,  Swedenborg  himself  teaches  that  "whatever 
exists  interiorly  in  man  exists  in  forms  which  are  substances ; 
and  whatever  does  not  exist  in  substances  as  its  subjects  is 
nothing  at  all"  (Heaven  and  Hell,  n.  418).  "Man  cannot 
exercise  thought  and  will  at  all  unless  there  be  a  subject,  which 
is  a  substance,  from  and  in  which  he  exerts  those  faculties'* 
(Ibid.,  n.  434).  "The  male  and  the  female  were  created  that 
they  may  be  the  very  form  of  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth'' 
(Conjugial  Love,  n.  100).  "By  creation  there  is  implanted  in 
each  sex  the  faculty  and  inclination,  that  they  may  be  able 
and  willing  to  be  conjoined  as  into  one"  (/Mtf.,  n.  157). 
"Conjugial  love  conjoins  two  souls,  and  thence  minds,  into 
one"  (Ibid.,  n.  158).  "That  the  will  of  the  wife  conjofais 
itself  with  the  understanding  of  the  man,  and  thence  the 
understanding  of  the  man  with  the  will  of  the  wife"  (Ibid., 
n.  159).  It  seems  to  us  that  these  passages  teach  conclusively 
and  rationally  that  to  omit  the  man  and  woman  from  them, 
as  personal  human  beings,  would  reduce  the  will  and  the  un- 
derstanding to  mere  abstractions  having  no  form,  substance, 
or  existence,  in  other  words,  to  nothing. 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  this  view  is  enforced  instead  of 
being  weakened  by  the  number  (Conjugial  Love,  n.  127), 
which  Mr.  McGeorge  misapplies  so  often  to  support  his  con- 
tention. Swedenborg  is  teaching,  in  connection  with  that 
number,  that  the  husband  does  not  represent  the  Lord,  and 
the  wife  the  Church,  in  the  marriage  relation,  because  both 
at  once,  the  husband  and  the  wife  together,  make  the  Church 
of  which  the  Lord  Himself  is  the  Husband  according  to  the 
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language  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  that  nevertheless  there 
are  correspondences  in  the  things  of  natural  marriage,  such 
as  semination,  prolification,  the  love  of  children,  and  so  forth, 
with  the  like  things  of  spiritual  marriage;  and  that  these 
things  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  corre- 
spondences. Mr.  McGeorge  accuses  others  of  carelessness, 
but  here  he  seems  himself  to  overlook  carelessly  the  limita- 
tion of  this  to  the  particular  things  here  mentioned,  and  to 
make  a  sweeping  application  of  it  to  the  whole  book,  saying 
that  ''unless  a  knowledge  of  correspondences  has  preceded," 
the  whole  book  cannot  be  understood.  And  he  refers  to  this 
number  127  repeatedly  to  support  his  contention  with  a  wholly 
mistaken  understanding  of  its  import  Now  as  this  number 
127  is  the  chief  authority  for  his  theory  of  a  significative 
meaning  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  contention  falls. 

And  the  confirmations  drawn  from  so  many  passages  of 
the  "Arcana"  and  other  works  of  Swedenborg,  to  prove  that 
he  teaches  that  tnr  does  not  mean  man,  and  femina  does  not 
mean  woman,  are  employed  under  a  similar  misapprehension 
of  their  application.  For  Swedenborg  in  everyone  of  these 
instances,  is  writing  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  not  of  his  own  writings ;  but  Mr.  McGeorge  under- 
stands it  to  apply  also  to  his  own  writings. 

Furthermore,  Swedenborg  is  not  saying,  even  of  the  Word, 
that  vir  and  femina  do  not  mean  man  and  woman  in  the  let- 
ter, but  that  they  mean  the  understanding  and  the  will  in  the 
internal  sense.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following 
passage,  which  Mr.  McGeorge  cites  among  others : 

In  the  Word,  especially  the  prophetic,  man  (vir)  often  occurs, 
namely,  man  and  wife,  man  and  woman,  man  and  inhabitant,  also  man 
itnr)  and  man  (homo),  and  there  by  man  in  the  internal  sense  is  signi- 
fied that  which  is  of  the  understanding,  which  is  truth;  and  by  wife, 
woman,  inhabitant,  and  man  (homo),  that  which  is  of  the  will,  which 
is  good.    (Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  3I34) 

In  the  first  citation  which  he  makes  from  the  Arcana,  how- 
ever, this  fact  that  Swedenborg  is  referring  to  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Word  alone  may  be  easily  overlooked,  especially 
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when  the  mind  is  prepossessed  by  the  theory  that  there  is  a 
significative  meaning  within  the  letter  of  his  writings  also. 
For  we  read: 

What  is  meant  by  male  and  female  in  an  internal  sense  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  but  in  suceeding  gen- 
erations, when  the  interior  sense  of  the  Word  was  lost,  this  knowledge 
also  perished  with  them;  marriages  were  the  diief  sources  of  happi- 
ness and  delighit,  and  whatsoever  admitted  of  any  comparison  with 
them  they  so  compared,  in  order  that  thence  they  might  perceive  the 
felicity  of  marriage.  Being  also  internal  men,  th^r  were  delighted  only 
with  internal  things,  viewing  externals  with  their  eyes  merely  whilst 
in  their  thoughts  they  considered  the  things  which  they  represented. 
Thus  external  things  were  regarded  as  nothing,  serving  only  as  means 
to  lead  them  to  reflect  on  things  internal,  and  from  things  internal  on 
things  celestial,  and  thereby  on  the  Lord,  who  to  them  was  all  in  all 
In  this  way  they  were  led  to  reflect  on  the  celestial  marriage,  whence 
they  perceived  the  felicity  of  their  marriages  to  flow,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  called  the  understanding  in  the  spiritual  man  male,  and  the 
will  female,  which,  when  ithey  acted  in  unity,  they  styled  a  marriage. 
From  that  church  was  derived  a  form  of  speaking,  which  came  after- 
wards into  general  use,  whereby  the  churdi  itself,  by  reason  of  its 
affection  for  goodness,  was  called  daughter,  and  virgin,  as  the  virgin 
Jerusalem,  and  also  wife.    (Ibid.,  n.  54.) 

Here  we  are  taught  that  marriages  were  the  chief  source 
of  happiness  and  delight  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Most  Ancient  Church.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  their 
own  marriages  as  personal  human  beings,  vir  and  femina, 
husband  and  wife,  and  not  merely  abstractions  in  their  minds, 
bodiless  and  unsubstantial  understandings  and  wills ;  although 
they  made  the  marriage  of  their  minds  of  first  importance, 
and  that  of  their  bodies  of  value  only  as  it  served  the  union 
of  their  minds,  or  souls ;  and  thus  as  nothing  in  comparison ; 
and  still,  without  this  ultimate  of  marriage  of  men  and  women 
in  the  things  and  relations  of  the  natural  world  there  could 
be  no  marriages  at  all.  Indeed,  we  understand  Swedenborg 
to  teach  this  in  his  explanation  of  the  passage  of  Scripture 
when  our  Lord  says,  "In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven  (Matthew  xxii,  30.) 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  Swedenborg  teaches  all  these  things. 
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both  spiritual  and  natural  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
clearly  and  fully  in  the  letter  of  his  writings,  and  that  nothing 
more  is  needed,  or  can  be  gained  by  the  discovery  of  a  sig- 
nificative sense  within  that  letter.  But  that  the  New  Church 
does  not  yet  pay  adequate  attention  to  die  spiritual  significance 
of  all  natural  things  and  relations  thus  made  known,  we  are 
reacfy  to  agree.  And  we  further  agree  that  if  this  were  done, 
all  the  difficulties  with  the  statements  made  by  Swedenborg 
in  regard  to  natural  things  and  situations  would  be  seen  in 
so  much  higher  light  that  they  would  disappear  as  of  minor 
importance,  if  not  understood  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
heavenly  teachings  which  abound  in  his  writings. 

If  Mr.  McGeorge  can  'Vake  up^  his  brethren,  as  he  says 
he  wishes  to  do,  to  a  keener  interest  in,  and  pursuit  of,  this 
spiritual  significance  of  the  tilings  of  daily  life,  so  that  in 
them  they  will  be  thinking  more  constantly  of  the  things  of 
heaven  and  of  hell  to  which  they  correspond,  and  into  which 
they  are  progressively  introducing  men  according  to  their 
choices  of  good  or  evil  in  the  use  of  them,  his  long  and 
arduous  studies  in  this  direction  will,  under  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, indeed  prove  to  be  the  most  useful  and  important  of 
all  the  many  and  great  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Church 
he  has  loved  so  faithfully  all  the  years  of  his  membership  in 
it  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  destiny  of  the  New 
Church,  to  become  so  internal,  or  spiritual-minded,  that  its 
members  will  be  delighted  only  with  internal  ^things,  viewing 
externals  with  their  eyes  merdy,  while  in  their  thoughts  they 
consider  the  things  which  they  represent  Thus  external 
things  will  be  r^^rded  as  notiiing  but  servants  of  internal 
things,  the  earthly  life  only  as  a  means  of  preparation  for 
heavenly  life,  thus  leading  to  thoughts  and  affections  for 
heaven  and  the  Lord. 

H.  C  H. 


^ 
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BIBLICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL  STUDIES. 


THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  Oiildren  of  Israel  had  gone  down  into  Egypt  and 
settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Jacob  died  and  was  buried. 
There  Joseph  died  also.  Generations  later  the  children  of 
Israel  increased  greatly  in  number,  and  there  arose  in  Egypt 
'^a  king  that  knew  not  Joseph.^'  This  king  sought  to  destroy 
the  infant  Hebrew  boys. 

In  those  days  a  child  was  bom  to  Levite  parents.  The 
mother  hid  him  for  a  time,  then  placed  him  in  an  ark  by  the 
river's  brink.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  on  the  way  to  her 
bath  spied  the  ark,  had  it  brought  to  her  and  opened  it  A 
tear  trickled  down  the  infant's  cheek.  She  took  compassion 
upon  it,  had  it  nursed  by  its  mother,  and  then  educated  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh.  Thus  Moses  was  saved,  and  thus  he  spent 
the  first  forty  years  of  his  life. 

The  incident  is  exceedingly  instructive.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  have  died  and  been  buried  in  the  land.  Infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth  are  ended,  and  the  heavenly  states  then 
enjoyed  are  stored  up  in  the  interiors  of  the  soul.  Joseph, 
however,  lies  embalmed  in  Egypt.  The  teaching  r^^rding 
the  Lord  in  early  life  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  memory.  It  is 
preserved  as  a  precious  memory,  but  it  is  dead :  it  exerts  no 
living  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  individual.  Some  day  it 
will.  Some  day  Joseph's  bones  must  be  buried  in  the  land, 
giving  promise  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord's  life  in  the 
soul.  But  before  this  is  possible  man  must  go  through  a  state 
of  preparation  through  the  reception,  and  preservation,  and 
growth  of  the  Divine  Law  as  his  guide  in  life.  The  inception 
of  this  preparation  is  described  for  us  in  the  birth  and  life 
of  Moses. 
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The  mere  knowledge  of  evil  or  of  things  that  are  untrue 
does  man  no  harm.  But  the  time  comes  when  the  tendencies 
to  evil  seek  to  rule  the  man.  Or  it  may  be  that  mere  worldly 
or  selfish  aims  seek  to  rule.  Then  there  is  the  king  or  ruler 
that  knows  not  Joseph,  that  does  not  acknowledge  God  or  the 
Lord.  Man  has  reached  the  age  of  responsibility.  Whom 
shall  he  serve?  God  or  Mammon?  If  he  choose  to  serve  God, 
then  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  Mammon, 
and  must  succumb  to  it,  or  learn  how  to  overcome  it. 

The  resolution  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  and  the  affection 
with  which  it  is  cherished,  are  parents  to  the  conception  of 
the  law  itself  in  man.  They  are  the  real  Levite  progenitors 
of  Moses.  But  how  shall  man's  concept  of  the  law,  his  con- 
cept of  his  duty  to  God,  be  preserved?  Mammon  desires  to 
deslltoy  it,  and  with  it  all  spiritual  life,  all  the  Hebrew  boys. 
Moses  must  be  put  in  a  casket  and  placed  by  the  river's  brink 
to  save  him.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  concept  of  the  law  of  God  is  preserved  in  man. 

Where  shall  the  law  be  placed  in  us  to  save  it?  In  exalted 
ideals?  If  it  is  placed  among  mere  theories  of  righteousness, 
mere  speculative  theology,  or  ethics,  or  civics,  it  will  perish. 
It  must  be  placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  best  and  the  worst 
the  man  has  in  his  nature.  The  ark  was  made  of  reeds — 
wicker  work.  The  reeds  are  types  of  man's  opinions;  his 
weak  fallible  judgment  on  human  affairs.  Speaking  of  John 
the  Baptist  the  Lord  said :  "What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see?  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?"  A  man  with  weak 
opinions  swayed  lightly  in  every  direction  by  whims  and 
fancies,  or  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  men?  The  reed  is  also 
used  as  a  measuring  rod.  By  our  opinions  we  measure  the 
character  of  others. 

The  ark  of  reeds  was  daubed  with  tar  and  pitch.  This 
black  inflammable  matter  represents  our  prejudices  good  and 
bad.  Moses  placed  within  this  strange  ark  is  a  most  singular 
description  of  the  new  concept  of  our  duty  to  the  Lord 
brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  our  personal  views 
and  opinions  on  all  manner  of  subjects  strengthened  and  pro- 
tected by  prejudices  and  passions. 
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But  the  aric  must  be  placed  among  the  reeds  by  the  river's 
brink.  The  law  must  further  be  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  views  and  opinions  of  other  men  and  women,  and 
with  the  general  stream  of  the  thought  of  the  world.  What  has 
the  law  of  God  to  say  about  these  matters?  How  do  the  com- 
mandments apply  to  our  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  or  the  thought  of  the  world?  We  make  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  see  justice  in  all  these  matters.  But  just  then  when 
we  investigate  the  Divine  will  in  human  affairs  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  we  investigate  any  subject  of  science  or  eco- 
nomics— Pharaoh's  daughter  opened  the  casket  and  looked 
into  it — ^then  we  fed  how  helpless  we  are,  how  weak  is  our 
judgment — Moses  wept;  we  must  study. 

First,  we  must  learn  the  precepts  of  religion,  the  laws  of 
the  spiritual  life  under  the  care  of  the  church.  Moses  is 
nursed  by  his  own  mother.  Then  we  must  study  the  relation 
of  the  law  to  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
Lord  quickens  our  interest.  We  must  study  with  the  end 
in  view  of  judging  right  and  wrong  according  to  the  laws  of 
heaven — ^the  Ten  Commandments — and  not  according  to 
human  precedent,  or  expediency  or  self-interest  In  this  way 
we  are  delivered  from  many  false  conceptions  of  life. 
(Arcana  Ccdestia,  n.  6753 — the  name  Moses  means  "drawn 
ouf  of  the  waters.) 

In  time  we  exercise  our  judgment  in  human  affairs  with 
some  degree  of  confidence.  At  the  close  of  these  first  forty 
years  of  his  life  Moses  went  forth  as  a  judge.  He  saw  an 
Egyptian  smite  a  Hebrew.  He  killed  the  Egyptian.  And 
again  he  saw  two  Hebrews  disputing  and  tried  to  set  them 
right  But  they  refused  to  accept  his  leadership.  In  fear  he 
fled  to  the  wilderness  where  he  remained  for  another  forty 
years  tending  the  sheep,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  return  to 
his  brethren  and  command  their  confidence  in  him  as  their 
deliverer  from  their  oppressor  in  Egypt 

So  in  our  experience  our  first  study  of  the  law  gives  us  the 
ability  to  decide  where  the  argument  of  the  worldly-wise  is 
dear^  dettntctive  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  the  life  of  religion. 
But  when  two  within  the  church  differ  on  questions  of  re- 
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ligion,  when  the  church  is  divided,  then  though  we  may  be 
able  to  judge  intelligently  r^^arding  the  issue,  we  are 
unable  to  detennine  that  which  is  right,  and  leads  man 
heavenward.  Further  discipline  is  needed.  Further  reflection, 
and  especially  further  nurture  of  the  brotherly  affections — 
the  love  of  others — pictured  in  Moses^  care  of  the  sheep  in  the 
wilderness.  Without  this  we  cannot  see  clearly  the  wrong 
in  doctrinal  differences  affecting  the  life.  While  tht  beam 
is  in  our  own  eye  we  cannot  see  how  to  remove  the  mote  out 
of  our  brother's  eye,  the  fallacy  in  his  way  of  looking  at  ques- 
tions of  religion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
do  in  this  world — to  help  men  and  women  to  see  the  right  in 
matters  of  religion.  Religious  differences — life  differences — 
go  deeper  than  differences  in  any  other  matters.  And  here 
it  is  hardest  for  us  to  see  the  right  according  to  the  Com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  and  help  others  to  see  the  right  too. 
But  when,  through  discipline  of  the  mind  first,  and  afterward 
of  the  will,  we  learn  to  discern  the  difference  between  rigfati 
and  wrong  in  life's  affairs,  and  the  tilings  of  religion,  then 
we  are  prepared  to  start  on  the  journey  heavenward.  We  are 
ready  to  forsake  worldly  aims,  and  seek  at  any  cost  the  life 
of  religion,  which  is  a  life  in  accordance  with  the  Command- 
ments as  the  Lord  gives  us  to  understand  them  in  relation  to 
our  every-day  affairs.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  doc- 
trines alone  will  never  make  us  living  members  of  the  church. 
Only  by  bringing  our  lives  into  harmony  with  the  Word  as 
we  understand  it  are  we  children  of  the  Author  of  that  Word, 
which  thus  becomes  a  law  unto  us  in  all  we  do  and  say. 
(Arcana  Coelestia,  nn.  6637;  6717).  The  doctrines  un- 
doubtedly help  to  disclose  die  deeper  meaning  of  the  Word. 
But  the  practical  bearing  of  that  inner  sense  must  be  worked 
out  by  each  individual  in  his  own  way  in  relation  to  his  own 
private  affairs.  As  Moses  elaborated  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  children  of  Israel,  so  must  we 
elaborate  them  in  relation  to  our  life  present  and  future.  The 
effort  to  conform  to  that  alone  introduces  us  into  heaven. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  lesson  involved  in  the  fact  that 
as  an  infant  Moses  was  placed  in  an  ark  of  reeds,  and  that  in 
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the  last  period  of  his  life  the  Divine  law  itself  was  placed  in 
an  ark  of  shittim  wood  with  the  cherubim  of  gold  over  it 
(Arcana  Coelestia,  n.  6723).  At  first  the  law  can  have  no 
other  point  of  contact  with  our  lives  except  within  that  which 
is  of  fallible  human  judgment  sadly  mixed  with  good  and  eviL 
But  in  process  of  time  when  we  have  learned  to  apply  the  law 
to  life,  and  advanced  somewhat  in  regeneration  the  law  is 
encased  in  something  better.  It  finds  a  place  in  the  heart,  in 
our  inmost  nature,  through  the  experience  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  as  our  Protector  from  eviL  This  is  the  ark  of 
shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold  in  the  most  holy  place.  And 
the  cherubim  over  all  remind  us  constantly  of  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  protects  each  one  from  entering  into  the  life  of 
these  Conmiandments — ^the  life  of  the  Word,— except  in  so 
far  as  he  can  be  held  therein  to  eternity.  (Divine  Providence^ 
n.  221.) 

Louis  G.  Hoeck« 


RELIGION  AND  LIFE. 

f  Naturally  the  subject,  "Religion  and  Life,''  recalls  to 
every  New  Churchman  Swedenborg's  great  definition  of  re- 
ligion, namely,  that  "All  religion  is  of  life;  and  the  life  of 
religion  is  to  do  good."  Here  life  and  religion  are  brought 
together  in  an  inseparable  fashion — one  being  apparently 
merged  into  the  other.  Like  many  great  doctrinal  adages  the 
words  from  familiarity  have  lost  their  force,  if  not  dieir  very 
meaning,  and  it  is  profitable  to  examine  the  statement  care- 
fully to  see  that  we  find  in  it  something  more  than  a  fine 
sounding  form  of  words,  something  very  simple  and  prac- 
ticable. 

Looking  at  the  second  statement  first:  that  "die  life  of  re^ 
ligion  is  to  do  good''  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  define  what 
"doing  good"  is,  and  we  remember  the  warning  of  the  Church's 
doctrine,  that  doing  good  does  not  consist  in  acts  of  kindness 
and  benevolence,  in  great  charities,  or  even  great  self-sacrifice ; 
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but  rather  in  simply  Aoing  faithfully  the  duties  of  one's  station 
and  shunning  evils  as  sins  against  God.  This,  sa3rs  Sweden- 
borg»  constitutes  real  charity,  the  real  doing  of  good.  It 
seems  at  first  like  a  pitifully  commonplace  and  characterless 
definition  of  such  a  noble  term  as  charity.  But  let  us  see 
what  the  definition  really  means.  Half  of  it,  the  bigger  half 
of  it,  is  the  shunning  of  evils  as  sins.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  once  when  a  man  came  to  our  Lord  and  asked  what 
he  should  do  to  be  saved,  our  Lord  asked  him,  ''What  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law?"  and  on  the  man's  repeating  the  Command- 
ments our  Lord  said,  'This  do  and  thou  shalt  live."  That  is, 
the  doing  of  the  Commandments  is  living,  and  so  it  is  the  life 
of  religion.  But  the  trouble  here  is  that  if  we  examine  the 
Commandments  we  shall  find  that  all  of  them  on  man's  table 
are  simply  nq^tive,  telling  us  the  things  we  should  not  do: 
that  is,  the  things  we  must  shun  as  sins  against  God.  So  it 
b  that  the  shunning  of  evils  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  die 
doing  of  good. 

But  where  does  the  positive  part  of  charity  come  in? 
Where  is  the  real  good,  the  real  exercise  of  charity  or  love 
to  the  neighbor?  This  part  of  the  definition  asstunes  that 
we  are  leading  a  life  of  usefulness,  having  our  station  and 
allotted  duties,  however  humble  and  commonplace,  in  our  rela- 
tions to  those  about  us.  It  is  into  these  very  duties,  these 
same  simple,  commonplace,  neighborly  relations  that  love  and 
life — the  love  not  our  own,  but  the  love  of  the  infinite  Father 
of  love,  flows  down  and  out  into  the  world,  provided  only 
that  we — ^well,  what  have  we  to  do  with  it?  Why,  that  we 
keep  the  doors  of  that  influx  into  our  hearts  and  deeds  open 
and  not  obstructed  by  our  own  evils— our  own  bad  desires 
and  thoughts  which  are  forbidden  in  those  last  six  Command- 
ments. Charity  is  the  doing  of  good,  and  so  rdigion  is  to 
do  good;  but  the  good  and  the  doing  of  it  is  the  Lord's 
through  us  as  His  willing  servants  as  we  put  away  the  ob- 
structions in  shunning  evils  as  sins.  Thus  charity  becomes 
no  small  thing,  but  a  sublimely  large  and  Divine  thing— as 
large  as  heaven  and  as  large  as  life  itself— missing  no  sii^fle, 
humble  act  of  duty  faithfully  done,  even  as  the  sun's  ray 
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comes  glittering  back  to  tis  frcxn  the  least  particle  of  mica 
in  the  dust,  or  the  least  drop  of  dew  in  the  meadow  grass. 

Such  then  being  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  that  "the  life 
of  religion  is  to  do  good/'  let  us  examine  the  first  part  of  the 
doctrine,  namely:  that  "all  religion  is  of  life."  This  ap- 
parently needs  little  explanation :  perhaps  what  it  really  needs 
is  our  practical  acceptance  of  it,  and  adoption  of  it  in  conduct, 
rather  than  in  the  life  as  a  finely  rounded  rule  of  ethics. 
Having  examined  the  second  paragraph,  that  about  shunning 
evils  as  sins,  we  see  perh^s  better  the  real  force  of  this 
phrase,  "of  life" — that  is,  of  the  conduct  of  life  in  the  shun- 
ning of  evils  as  sins.  In  other  words,  religion  which  is  of 
books  only,  or  of  doctrine,  of  worship,  of  profession,  or  of 
faith  only,  is  not  really  religion  at  all:  it  is  religion  only 
when  it  comes  down  into  the  life.  And  into  what  life?  Why, 
the  life  of  shunning  evils  as  sins  against  God;  and,  as  the 
doctrine  declares,  the  G>mmandments  tell  us  what  evils  are 
sins. 

Now  this  too  may  seem  a  barren  picture  of  religion; 
but  like  the  definition  of  charity,  which  seems  so  barren  of 
man's  magnificent  benevolence  and  yet  is  so  full  of  the  splen- 
dor of  a  Divine  altruism,  of  God's  infinite  love  of  the  neigh- 
bor received  through  us — so  this  definition  of  religion  is 
equally  full  of  Divine  and  heavenly  beauty  and  power.  For 
rdigion  means,  we  may  believe,  if  we  rightly  trace  its  root 
meaning,  the  binding  back.  And  as  an  element  of  human 
life  it  means,  that  in  a  man's  life  which  binds  him  back  to 
God  his  Creator,  his  Father,  his  Redeemer.  There  are  these 
ties  of  binding  back  in  every  soul  that  is  bom.  They  are 
cherished  and  strengthened  in  the  infant's  life  by  the  natural, 
parental  love  and  fondling  into  which,  there  being  no  volun- 
tary obstruction,  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Father  flows.  These 
ties  binding  us  back  to  God  are  maintained  in  all  the  innocent 
affections  and  aspirations,  the  holy  impressions  and  ideals, 
of  childhood  and  you^h,  and  especially  in  those  impressions 
derived  from  the  Holy  Word.  In  these  things  the  angels  of 
the  higher  heavens  are  always  near  to  children,  and  the  in- 
fluence 80  stored  up,  the  binding-back  ties  so  furnished,  are 
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what  are  doctrinally  defined  as  relicta,  relics  or  remains,  be- 
cause these  are  what  remain  in  every  soul  as  the  basis  and 
means  whereby  in  later,  mature,  and  morally  responsible  life 
the  Lord  and  the  heavens  may  have  an  interior  hold  on  the 
soul's  affections,  so  far  at  least  as  to  preserve  it  in  moral 
freedom,  that  is,  to  keep  it  human. 

When  now  we  say  in  the  language  of  the  doctrine,  All 
religion  is  of  life,  we  see  that  what  is  contained  in  these 
words  is  the  whole  binding  back  and  drawing  back  to  God  of 
the  human  race  which  has  asserted  its  freedom  in  going  away 
from  the  father's  inheritance  into  the  far  country.  It  is  the 
human  soul  awaking  in  the  land  of  spiritual  famine  and  say- 
ing, "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  say  to  him,  Father, 
I  have  sinned;  make  me  one  of  Thy  servants.''  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness in  man  of  that  love  of  which  our  crucified  and 
glorified  Lord  said,  ''And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 

And  this  drawing  back  to  God,  which  is  religion  as  an 
actual  experience,  is  accompanied  with  the  penitence  of  the 
prodigal,  the  confession  of  evils  as  sins  and  the  desire  to  put 
them  away,  to  become  as  servants  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
Divine  Commandments. 

The  power  of  Divine,  immortal  love  drawing  human  souls 
back  to  heaven  and  to  God,  and  by  means  of  man's  own 
efforts  to  keep  the  Commandments — ^this  too  is  no  barren 
waste  in  human  living :  it  is  the  opened  avenue  through  which 
flows  the  veriest  and  truest  life,  and  the  life  which  is  happi- 
ness itself,  the  life  of  unselfish  love.  The  Lord  alone  is  die 
Source  of  this  life,  and  as  man  is  God-bound,  or  religious  in 
this  sense,  this  life  is  imparted  to  him;  even  as  our  Lord  has 
said  to  us  in  His  Word,  as  speaking  to  those  who  had  been 
estranged,  or  drawn  away  from  Him:  ''I  am  come  that  ye 
might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

Frank  Sewall. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  REUGION  TO  UFE. 

In  his  latest  book,  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  Winston 
Churchill  discusses  the  relation  of  religion  to  life.  The 
Literary  Digest  informs  us  that  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll,  in  the 
British  Weekly  of  London,  describes  the  book  as  "a  fresh 
interpretation  of  Christianity,"  and  says  that  the  author  is 
credited  with  the  creation  of  "the  latest  American  Religion." 
R^^ardless  of  the  Englishman's  thrust  at  Americans  for  their 
readiness  to  adopt  new  religious  fads  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West,  there  is  encouragement  here  for  New  Churchmen, 
since  this  fresh  interpretation  of  Christianity  interprets  it  as 
a  life  dominated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  still 
alive  and  present  with  men  on  earth  to  guide  and  govern  them. 
Never  perhaps  has  the  end  of  the  old  Christian  Church  been 
made  so  manifest,  and  the  rapidly  growing  and  widely  spread- 
ing consciousness  of  the  need  of  a  New  Christianity  been  so 
hopefully  presented.  And  it  is  made  very  plain  that  this  New 
Christianity  must  be,  not  a  system  of  dogmas,  or  of  abstract 
doctrines,  but  a  life  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  Creator. 
Doctrine  there  must  be,  to  show  what  this  life  is  and  how  it 
is  to  be  lived,  but  it  must  never  lose  its  touch  with  the  situa- 
tions in  which  modem  men  find  themselves  hourly  day  after 
day. 

Professor  Rauschenbush  once  defended  a  multimillionaire 
brother  of  his  own  religious  denomination  from  the  criticism 
of  having  acquired  his  wealth  by  heartless  and  unchristian, 
if  not  iniquitous,  methods,  saying  frankly  it  is  the  fault  of  his 
Church  because  she  has  never  taught  him  in  the  past  that 
religion  has  anything  to  do  with  his  business  and  his  daily  life 
in  the  world;  and  the  Professor  made  a  plea  for  different 
teaching  in  the  future,  which  was  virtually  a  plea  against  the 
time-honored  dogma  of  the  vicarious  atonement  He  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  thus  striking  heavy 
blows  at  the  comer  stone  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  even  then  a  member  and  teacher,  blows  which  would 
bring  down  in  ruins  all  about  him  the  edifice  of  doctrines  in 
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which  he  and  several  millions  of  his  brethren  were  accus- 
tomed to  worship  every  Sabbath. 

And  so  is  it  throughout  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Chris- 
tian world,  today.  Men  are  clamoring  for  reforms  in  politics, 
in  business,  and  in  religion.  It  is  not  because  the  evils  of  men 
in  these  various  forms  of  human  activity  are  growing  worse 
— ^it  is  rather  because  their  hearts,  as  a  whole,  are  growing 
better  and  their  consciences  more  acute.  Their  eyes  are  being 
opened  to  the  light  of  the  Lord  in  His  second  coming,  in 
which  it  is  growing  manifest  that  Christians  cannot  do  such 
things  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  Christians.  Political  graft  is  seen  to  be  inconsistent 
with  patriotism,  and  patriotism  is  a  priceless  treasure  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  citizens  who  possess  it  Patriotism  demands 
the  purification  of  politics  at  any  cost  Industrial  intq^ty 
requires  a  reform  in  business  methods  if  not  a  fundamental 
change  in  institutions.  Society  needs  a  purification  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  conduct  for  the  preservation 
of  the  homes  of  the  nation,  and  so  of  the  nation  itself  and 
the  human  race.  And  the  deepening  and  widening  realization 
of  all  this  has  come  from  the  restoration  of  a  true  religion,  ibt 
religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  second  coming  which 
is  now  searching  into  the  hidden  things  of  daily  life  and  lay- 
ing them  bare  in  the  light  of  reason.  So  the  Church  is  failing 
the  Pharisee  as  a  refuge  and  hiding  place  for  his  iniquities; 
religious  professions  can  serve  no  longer  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
the  real  character  of  conduct;  men  can  no  longer  be  deceived 
by  pious  behavior,  for  the  Lord's  warning  is  at  length  being 
practically  applied  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  life,  sajring  'l>y 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'' 

In  this  lies  the  power  6f  this  new  book.  It  deals  with 
modem  Pharisaism,  which  is  shown  to  be  just  as  deadly  to  its 
victims  now  as  of  old.  Eldon  Parr,  in  his  great  stone  house 
called  by  his  Rector  ''a  prison,"  is  left  by  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, and  all  his  friends  that  "might  have  been,"  to  suffer  and 
die  alone  because  he  cannot  repent  at  the  preaching  of  die 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  make  restitution  to  those  whom 
he  has  wronged.    Again,  to  such  men  in  our  own  day,  the 
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author  leads  us  to  hear  the  Lord's  voice  speaking  with  all  the 
compassionate  sorrow  of  infinite  love  the  terrible  words  of 
condemnation,  saying,  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !  for  ye  make  dean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of 
the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  ex- 
cess, .  .  .  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites! for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness"  (Matthew  xxiii,  25,  27). 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Pharisaism  is  that  it  is  so  self- 
deceived.  Whether  it  deceives  others  or  not,  it  is  bound  to 
deceive  itself.  In  crucifying  the  Christ  of  old,  and  in  re- 
jecting and  crucifying  the  life  that  He  would  have  us  live 
now,  Pharisaism  always  thinks  it  is  doing  God's  service,  be- 
cause it  is  so  utterly  blinded  by  selfishness  to  what  God's 
service  is.  After  Eldon  Parr  had  been  placed  under  thb  in- 
dictment, with  careful  specifications  of  particular  instances 
of  robbing,  schemes  shrewdly  devised  to  escape  the  law,  a 
fellow  vestryman,  and  a  poor  family  who  among  hundreds 
of  others  trusted  in  his  good  name  and  business  sagacity;  and 
of  driving  a  poor  girl  loved  by  his  son  into  infamy,  and  of 
incidentally  driving  his  son  whom  he  himself  dearly  loved  into 
the  same  ruin;  he  still  protested  his  innocence  by  calling 
the  former  "accidents  of  business,"  and  the  latter  "necessary 
to  save  his  boy,"  adding: 

1  don't  pretend  that  I  am  any  better  than  any  one  else,  I  have  had 
to  take  life  as  I  found  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it  I  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  game;  I  soon  had  sense  enough  knocked  into  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  conditions  were  not  of  my  making.  But  Fll  say  this  for 
myself,  I  had  alandards  and  I  stuck  by  them.  I  wanted  to  be  a  decent 
citizen,  to  bring  up  my  children  in  ttie  right  way.  I  didn't  squander 
my  money,  when  I  got  it,  on  wine  and  women,  I  respected  other  men's 
wives,  I  supported  the  Church  and  the  institutions  of  the  city.  I  too— 
even  I— had  my  ambitions,  my  ideals— and  thQr  were  not  entirely 
worldly  ones."    (p.  336.) 

And  then  the  banker  went  on  to  tell  his  Rector  of  the 
scheme  of  charities  which  had  long  been  forming  in  his  mind. 
He  had  already  become  the  great  benefactor  of  his  dty  and 
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his  Church.  With  his  ill-gotten  gains  he  had  built  and  en- 
dowed a  fine  public  library;  and  was  even  then  providing  a 
hospital  and  a  settlement  house  that  was  to  surpass  the  equip- 
ment of  any  other  Church  in  the  land.  What  was  his  aston- 
ishment, then,  to  be  informed  by  his  Rector  that  he  was  not, 
and  never  had  been,  a  Christian,  and  never  would  be  one 
until  he  became  a  different  man,  until  he  amended  his  life, 
and  made  restitution  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged,  as  a 
duty  to  God. 

How  like  the  teaching  to  whidi  we  are  accustomed  in  the 
New  Church,  that  public  charities  of  this  kind  may  proceed 
from  selfish  motives,  and  that  religion  has  no  relation  to  tHem 
until  he  who  thus  becomes  a  benefactor  shuns  the  evils  for- 
bidden by  the  Ten  Commandments  as  sins  against  the  Lord  I 
This  is  the  only  test  by  which  Pharisaism  may  discover  it- 
self. One  may  wish  and  intend  to  be  a  decent  citizen  observ- 
ing all  the  laws  of  his  country;  he  may  even  wish  and  intend 
to  be  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church,  attending  regularly 
its  services  and  behaving  in  a  devout  manner,  contributing 
generously  in  time  and  thought  and  money  to  its  support  and 
becoming  its  leading  layman,  as  did  Eldon  Parr,  appearing 
to  be  a  most  religious  person;  and  yet  religion  may  have  no 
relation  to  his  life,  for  in  business  and  in  society  he  does  just 
as  other  men  of  the  world  do,  excusing  himself  by  saying, 
''the  conditions  of  earthly  existence  are  not  of  my  making: 
I  have  to  take  life  as  I  find  it  and  make  the  best  of  it;  if  I 
do  not  look  out  for  myself,  no  one  wilL''  And  so  he  may 
live  daily,  hourly  for  himself,  while  the  Christian  religion  bids 
him  live  for  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor.  When  tempted  he 
may  think  it  necessary  even  to  break  the  Ten  Commandments 
for  his  own  short-sighted  interests,  against  those  of  the  Lord 
and  the  neighbor;  and  he  may  think  to  atone  for  it  by  some 
great  benefaction  to  the  Church  or  the  city :  or  he  may  even 
keep  all  the  Commandments  from  his  youth  up,  and  shun  all 
the  evils  they  forbid  as  sins  against  himself  and  his  own  wel- 
fare in  time  and  in  eternity,  and  still  not  shun  them  as  sins 
against  the  Lord.  And  so  he  may  become  the  most  blinded 
Pharisee  of  all,  because  outwardly  his  life  appears  to  himself 
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and  others  so  perfect,  so  righteous,  so  spiritual,  while  within, 
self  is  exalted  and  sits  upon  the  Lord's  throne. 

This  simple  means  of  bringing  religion  into  its  proper 
relation  to  life  did  not  occur  to  Winston  Churchill,  and  this 
because  it  is  not  known  and  taught  in  any  of  the  denomina- 
tions with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Consequently  a  certain 
vagueness  is  found  where  the  greatest  clearness  is  needed.  It 
is  true  that  the  Rector  takes  up  the  lesson  of  Zacchaeus's  re- 
pentance, saying,  "Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold''  (Luke  xix,  8) ;  and  bids 
Eldon  Parr  to  make  restitution  to  all  whom  he  has  wronged ; 
but  beyond  that  he  seems  to  be  unable  to  go  with  any  definite- 
ness,  only  saying,  "What  you  are  to  do  will  be  revealed  to 
you  if  you  have  faith  in  the  Lord."  But  in  the  New  Church, 
while  trusting  none  the  less  to  the  Lord's  guiding  Providence 
step  by  step,  what  we  are  to  do  always,  and  in  everything  un- 
der all  conditions  and  circumstances,  is  revealed,  namely,  we 
are  to  shun  the  evils  forbidden  by  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
sins  against  the  Lord. 

And  there  is  another  matter  which  is  left  very  vague  in  this 
book  because  it  is  very  vague  in  the  teachings  of  the  denom- 
inations of  the  Christian  Church  with  which  its  author  is  ac- 
quainted, namely,  the  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
His  relation  to  the  Father.  Mr.  Churchill  really  goes  out  of 
his  way  more  than  once  to  declare  that  He  is  not  the  Son  of 
God,  for  the  denial  of  the  Virgin  birth  carries  this  declaration 
with  it.  And  yet  he  calls  Him  the  Son  of  God,  saying,  "Christ 
was  uniquely  the  Son  of  God  because  he  had  lived  and  suf- 
fered and  died  in  order  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  meaning 
of  this  life  and  of  the  hereafter.  .  .  .  Nothing  might  be 
added  or  subtracted  from  that  message — ^it  was  complete" 
(page  363).  How  this  could  be  without  the  Virgin  birth  is 
not  explained.  It  is  taken  on  trust  "True  faith  is  simply 
trusting — trusting  that  Christ  gave  to  the  world  the  revelation 
of  God's  plan.  And  the  Saviour  himself  has  pointed  out  the 
proof:  'If  any  man  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 
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whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.'  The 
Godship  of  Christ  rests  upon  no  dogma,  it  is  a  conviction 
bom  into  us  with  the  new  birth.  And  it  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  our  personality,  our  very  being."     (Page  364.) 

If  we  are  to  take  all  this  on  trust  and  confirm  it  by  ex- 
perience, why  not  take  the  rest  of  the  Gospds  on  trust,  in- 
cluding the  Virgin  birth?  For  then  our  faith  would  be  com- 
plete, and  the  Lord  Jesus  would  be  in  the  letter  as  well  as  in 
the  spirit,  the  Son  of  God.  This  the  New  Churdi  is  enabled 
to  do,  but  with  a  full  rational  explanation  of  how  the  Father, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  clothed  Himself  with  a 
human  body  and  mind  in  order  to  live  a  Divine-Human  life 
with  men,  not  merely  to  show  them  how  to  live,  but  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  live  with  Him  in  the  closest  companion- 
ship of  thought,  affection,  and  service.  And  the  Virgin  birth 
was  essential  to  this  work  of  Divine  love  and  cc^npassion,  not 
as  an  interruption  of  the  Divine  order  of  the  universe;  but 
as  the  only  possible  way  of  doing  it  in  accordance  with  that 
order.  To  make  Jesus  His  Son,  after  He  had  been  bom  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  most  inconceivable 
interruption  and  reversal  of  the  Divine  order  of  Creation  as 
manifested  throughout  the  universe.  The  thought  of  the 
Divine  miracles  described  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  this 
manner,  as  intermptions  of  the  Divine  order  in  the  creation 
of  the  universe,  instead  of  as  the  Creator's  use  of  His  own 
mediods,  or  laws,  is  unnecessary  and  unreasonable.  How 
much  better  to  think  of  the  Father  Himself  becoming  incar- 
nate in  human  life,  in  order  to  redeem  humanity  from  the 
hells  of  their  evils,  and  bridge  the  great  gulf  thus  fixed  be- 
tween Himself  and  them,  so  to  become  their  Saviour.  For 
salvation  is  the  restoration  of  life  with  Him.  And  to  live 
with  Him  is  to  love  with  His  love,  and  think  with  His  wis- 
dom, and  achieve  with  His  power.  This  life  with  Him,  grow- 
ing ever  deeper  and  broader  and  more  powerful  in  service,  is 
rdigion;  and  whether  here  or  beyond  the  grave  it  is  the  life 
of  His  kingdcmi — here,  it  forms  His  Church;  beyond  tiie 
grave  it  is  heaven.     Hence  we  may  see  why  Swedenborg 
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wrote,  "All  religion  has  relation  to  life;  and  a  life  of  religion 
is  to  do  good."    For 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 

And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
But  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy. 

And  to  walk  htimbly  with  thy  God?    (Micah  vi,  8.) 

H.  C  H. 
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CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JESUS  CHRIST.* 

This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  New-Churchmen  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  it  shows  how  surely  modem  theo- 
logical thought  is  forced  to  give  up  one  idea  of  the  Lord  after 
another,  until  it  comes  to  the  conception  set  forth  by  Sweden- 
borg;  and  second,  because  it  gives  a  full  account  of  the  way 
in  which  fallacies  concerning  the  Trinity  crept  into  the  Churdi 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

First  concerning  the  latter  point.  We  learn  from  our  New- 
Church  pulpit  and  in  our  doctrinal  classes,  that  the  New- 
Church  idea  of  the  Trinity  is  essentially  the  one  that  was  held 
by  the  very  early  Christians,  before  it  became  obscured,  and 
a  tritheistic  notion  took  its  place.  Here  in  Loofs'  book  we 
have  this  corrupting  influence  traced  (pp.  185-198),  b^^- 
ning  as  early  as  the  Greek  apologists  of  the  second  century 
with  educated  Christians,  who  tried  to  defend  Christianity 
against  the  pagans.  These  men  mistook  the  Logos  ("the 
Word,"  John  i.),  which  John  and  later  Ignatius  rightly  under- 
stood to  be  a  particular  manifestation  of  God,  'for  a  separate 
person.  This  was  further  confused  by  Justin,  one  of  the 
apologists,  who  added  the  Spirit  as  a  tiiird  essence.  In  the 
fourth  century,  after  a  long  strugg|le,  this  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  was  hardened  into  orthodox  doctrine. 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  book  traces  the  attempt  of 
rationalists  to  make  out  Jesus  to  have  been  a  mere  man ;  and 
concerning  this  it  says,  that  in  order  to  do  it,  they  are  obliged 
to  declare  that  the  fouth  Gospel  did  not  come  from  John; 

*What  Is  the  Truth  about  Jesus  ChristT  Problems  of  Christology 
discussed  in  six  Haskell  lectures  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  By  FftiEDRiCH 
Loops,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University 
of  Halle- Wittenberg,  Germany.  New  Yoric:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 
1913.    241  ppi,  12  mo.    I1.25  net 
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moreover,  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  belief.  ^'By  so  doing/' 
Loof s  continues,  ^'it  [the  historical  method]  proves  itself,  from 
a  really  historical  point  of  view,  unable  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  sources/'  The  fourth  Gospel  shows  a  self-consciousness 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  which  breaks  the  frame  of  a  purely  human 
life;  and  the  experience  of  believers  in  all  the  Christian  cen- 
turies confirms  the  assumption  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
right  in  seeing  more  in  him  than  a  mere  man.  This  brings  us 
to  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  its  relation  to  God.  The 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  proven  generally  un- 
satisfactory, as  being  so  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  (^'Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord'') 
and  of  the  New  Testament  with  its  loving  Father.  Several 
approximations  to  what  the  New  Church  would  say  is  the 
correct  view  are  given  (pp.  222-241),  ending  with  Loofs' 
own  view, — ^those  of  Benson,  of  Seeberg,  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Ritschl,  and  of  Kaehler.  It  is  with  the  last  that  Loots  finds 
himself  in  closest  agreement.  Kaehler  understands  the  union 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  not  as  the  com- 
bination of  two  independent  beings,  but  as  reciprocal  inter- 
action between  two  personal  movements,  a  begetting  action  on 
the  side  of  the  eternal  God-head,  and  a  receiving  activity  on 
the  side  of  the  humanity.  "In  a  progressive  moral  develop- 
ment, the  human  soul  of  Jesus  had  appropriated  the  contents 
of  the  life  of  the  God-head,  and  the  God-man  manifested  and 
manifests  an  increasing  unity  with  God  in  the  prophetic, 
priestly  and  kingly  influence  which  he  exerted  and  exerts  on 
the  human  race."  Loofs'  own  progress  beyond  this  point  is 
disappointing;  and  one  could  only  wish,  after  reading  his 
book,  that  Tafel's  "Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,"  with  its 
wonderful  treatment  of  the  nature  of  the  Lord,  could  fall 
into  his  hands. 

Besides  these  two  lines  of  thought,  there  are  many  things 
of  general  interest  in  the  volume  before  us.  Especially,  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  work  will  prove  satisfactory  to  those 
who  have  ever  had  to  meet  the  idea  that  there  never  was  such 
a  person  as  the  historic  Jestis.  To  the  question  whether  in 
profane  history  there  is  any  authentic  reference  to  Christ, 
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answer  is  made,  that  while  there  are  several  highly  dubious 
references,  there  is  one  (there  may  be  two)  on  which  the 
utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  It  is  a  passage  in  the  Annates 
of  Tacitus  (completed  about  ii6  A«  D.).  Here  Tacitus,  when 
writing  about  the  Neronian  persecution  of  ^'Christians,"  takes 
occasion  to  add  a  short  notice  about  Christ  ''The  author  of 
this  name,  Christ,''  he  says,  "was  put  to  death  during  die 
reign  of  Tiberius  by  order  of  the  governor  Pontius  Pilate. 
Thus  repressed  for  the  moment,  the  disastrous  superstition 
afterward  broke  out  afresh,  not  only  in  Judea  where  the  evil 
originated,  but  also  at  Rome,  where  all  atrocious  and  scan- 
dalous things  from  every  quarter  flow  together  and  become 
celdbrated.''  Another  consideration  bearing  on  the  question 
is  interestingly  put  as  follows:  "The  Jewish  theologians  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries,  whose  doctrines  and  narrations 
are  handed  down  by  the  Jewish  tradition,  were  connected  by 
tradition  with  the  time  when  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judea, 
and  the  preaching  about  Jesus  certainly  scandalized  them  from 
the  very  beginning.  If  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  extir- 
pate this  preaching  by  showing  that  the  whole  story  of  Jesu^ 
who  lived  and  died  under  Pilate  was  only  a  fiction,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  done  so.  And  if  this  had  been  die  case, 
then  the  Jewish  tradition  would  certainly  have  preserved  some 
notice  of  this  fact  This  is  an  argumentum  e  sUencio,  indeed, 
but  a  very  weighty  one."  (For  further  remarks  tmder  this 
head,  exceedingly  useful,  let  the  reader  consult  pp.  33-39.) 

The  author  shows  himself  to  be,  not  only  a  scholar  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  subject,  but  a  man  with  devout 
inclinations.  He  points  out  that  Jesus  speaking  to  the  disci- 
ples frequently  calls  God  "your  Father"  and  "my  Father,"  but 
never  "our  Father."  He  sees  a  connection  between  the  first 
chapter  of  John  and  the  first  of  Genesis,  not  only  by  the  words 
"In  the  beginning"  introductory  to  both,  but  the  part  that  the 
Word  plays  in  each,  since  in  Genesis  the  creative  stages  are 
introduced  by  "And  God  said."  He  makes  telling  and  illu- 
minating use  of  II  Corinthians  iv.  6,  and  v.  21,  (q.  v.)  and 
translates  and  explains  Philippians  in  two  passages  as  fol- 
lows:  "He  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant. 
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being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men/'  (ii.  7),  and  "Our  citizen- 
ship is  in  heaven,  from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of 
our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His 
glory*'  (iii.  20,  21.) 

Finally  we  would  notice  the  following  short  comments  here 
and  there  through  the  pages:  "Symbolism  is  coming  to  b^ 
modem/'  "It  is  nothing  but  a  fable  convenue  of  former 
liberal  theology  that  Paul  knew  next  to  nothing  about  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  or  that  he  did  not  even  care  to  know 
anything  about  it."  "Just  as  no  light  is  ever  without  lustre, 
so  the  Father  is  never  without  the  Son."  "It  is  pagan  to 
think  that  God  has  to  be  reconciled  by  sacrifices.  Even  among 
the  Jews  sacrifices  had  a  different  meaning.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  instituted  by  God  Himself,  in  His  grace,  lest  the  Jews 
should  forget  His  holiness  when  approaching  Him.  And 
especially  the  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  was  but  a  token  which 
was  to  assure  Israel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  it  did  not  cause  this 
grace." 

We  need  not  dwell  on  what  seem  the  imperfections  of  the 
book.  They  are  such  as  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  as  he 
proceeds,  and  of  which  he  may  make  mental  note  while  his 
mind  is  still  refreshed  and  enlivened  by  constantly  recurring 
periods  where  the  light  of  the  New  Age  seems  to  be  shining 
into  the  darkness  and  to  be  apprehended. 

Harold  S.  Conant. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.* 

This  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  "volcanic  outbursts  of  passion,  with  solemn 
appeals,  bitter  irony,  eloquent  moralizing,  delightful  reminls- 

*Th€  Book  of  Job;  the  Poetic  Portion  Versified,  with  Due  Regard 
to  the  Language  of  the  Authorized  Version,  a  Goser  Adherence  to  the 
Sense  of  the  Revised  Versions,  and  a  More  Literal  Translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Original;  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  advancing  new  views, 
and  E]q>lanatory  Notes,  quoting  many  eminent  authorities.  By  Homer 
B.  Sfkagux,  PbJ).,  formerly  Professor  in  G>mell  University,  after- 
wards President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakdta.  .  .  .  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  and  Co.    1913.    pp.  243,  16  mo.    $1.25  net. 
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cences,  pathetic  moanings,  stem  imprecation"  in  all  their  dra- 
matic and  poetic  beauty.  The  translator  avows  his  wish  to 
retain  the  ^'pmigencjr''  of  the  original,  and  allows  many  pas- 
sages to  stand  which  are  abrupt  and  fragmentary,  but  whidi 
infuse  into  the  discourse  a  life  and  power  that  would  other- 
wise be  lacking.  In  his  notes»  he  compares  Job  to  a  ''pre- 
historic Browning,  obsctu^  from  condensation  and  ellipsis.'' 
Much  of  this  ellipsis  he  credits  to  original  intention.  Thus 
the  abrupt  and  mixed  enumeration  of  human  crimes,  which 
are  as  though  God  marked  them  not  (Job,  xxiv,  2-17),  the 
author,  with  Tayler  Lewis  (in  the  latter^s  Rhythmical  Version 
of  Job),  r^[ards  ''as  though  the  passionateness  of  the  speaker 
carried  him  out  of  all  method,"  comparing  the  art  with  which 
such  impressions  are  rendered  with  that  of  a  Dickens  or  a 
Hugo;  and  in  further  advancement  of  this  view  he  says 
(p.  200):  "If  we  regard  Job  as  all  the  while  of  sound  mind, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  his  frenzied  utterances^  incon- 
sistencies, and  abrupt  incoherendes  appear  insoluble.  It  en- 
hances the  pathos  of  the  situation  to  conjecture  that,  under 
the  stress  of  terrible  afflictions,  his  brain  may  have  become  at 
times  disordered." 

The  noble  twenty-eight  chapter,  he  remarks,  "reads  like 
a  sublime  soliloquy,  spoken  by  Job  in  a  ludd  interval.  In- 
credible anguish  of  body  and  soul  had  preceded  it,  darkest 
and  bitterest  pessimism  with  luminous  flashes  interspersed  of 
glad  and  glorious  faith ;  and  now  to  this  poor  exhausted  frame 
an  hour  of  peaceful  rest  has  come"  (p.  201).  In  the  twenty-* 
ninth  chapter,  verses  11  to  20  are  obviously  parenthetical,  since 
verse  21  follows  naturally  after  10.  The  dislocation  may 
possibly  imply  a  new  tendency  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  to 
wander ;  for  after  this  picture  of  a  pure  and  noble  life,  "with 
the  recurring  violence  of  his  disease,  the  frightful  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present  looms  up  more  terribly  than 
before;"  and  chapter  thirty  raves  of  outcasts,  cave-dwellers, 
gloomy  gorges,  nettles,  thick  darkness,  terrors,  the  beast  brood, 
no  hdpcr! 

These  explanations  dear  up  much  that  was  obscure;  but 
there  remains  still  the  essential  riddle  of  the  whole  story: 
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How  can  a  writing  which  pretends  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,  countenance  so  glaring  an  injustice  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Prologue  of  the  first  and  second  chapters?  If 
this  episode  in  the  trial  for  life  of  an  innocent  man  be  anf 
''experiment*'  with  a  human  soul,  suggested  with  devilish  cun- 
ning by  ''the  adversary/'  but  countenanced  by  God's  permis- 
sion, this  does  not  relieve  the  performance  of  its  apparently 
cruel  and  unnecessary  aspect  as  a  literal  narrative.  If,  how- 
ever, the  whole  story  be  rq;arded  as  an  allq;ory,  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  mystery  can  be  educed;  and  this  is  Ihe 
author's  view,  brought  out  in  his  introductory  essay.  The 
learned  "doctor"  Eliphaz,  instead  of  prescribing  emollients, 
has  exacerbated  the  wound  by  criticism,  basing  his  treatment 
on  the  mistaken  hypothesis  (honestly  held,  however),  that 
divinely  permitted  disaster  implies  iniquity  in  the  victim ;  and 
his  coadjutors  consent  to  this  diagnosis.  In  vain  does  Job 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  his  three  friends,  who,  of  all 
men,  should  know  him  to  be  blameless;  nor  after  they  have 
been  silenced,  does  he  fare  any  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  Elihu;  while  the  voice  of  Jehovah  out  of 
the  whirlwind,  majestic  though  its  message  may  be,  fails  to 
solve  the  riddle.  Not  in  nature's  "colossal  engine,  incapable 
of  immobility,  irresistable,  irresponsible,  remorseless,"  is  to 
be  found  the  reason  for  all  that  transpires  in  the  life  of  man; 
but  out  of  At  innermost  heart  of  nature,  from  that  love  which 
includes  both  nature  and  man  in  its  embrace,  out  of  that 
tender  and  helpful  divine  sympathy  which  overrules  the 
tempest  for  good^  comes  the  permission  of  evil ;  for  "we  must 
recognize  the  essential  utility  to  [man]  of  the  countless  in- 
evitable drawbacks,  difficulties,  disasters  even,  if  we  are  to  be 
other  than  mere  machines,  puppets,  automatons,  at  best 
weaklings  and  cowards.  Without  struggle,  no  strength ;  with- 
out the  possibility  of  vice,  no  virtue;  without  battle,  no 
progress.  So,  through  numberless  ages,  with  many  a  refluent 
wave,  the  tide  of  being,  obedient  to  a  supernal  attraction,  has 
risen  higher  and  higher,  mercifully  merdless,  sinking  inferior 
forms  and  races  in  euthanasia  in  order  that  more  eugenic, 
more  precious  might  emerge"  (p.  46). 
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The  author  refers  to  the  use  of  ''ritualistic  ceremonies 
(sacrifices,  burnt  offerings,  prayers)/'  and  "sacred  numbers 
(two,  three,  four,  seven,  forty,  one  hundred,  one  thousand, 
two  thousand,  six  thousand,  fourteen  thousand)/'  as  indicat- 
ing symbolism,  and  suggests  a  three-fold  division:  ''In  the 
Prologue,  emblematic  pictures  veiling  yet  suggesting  the  past 
eternity;  in  the  Poem,  vivid  realities  with  baflUng  mysteries 
of  the  passing  hour;  in  the  Epilogue,  a  prefigured  consum- 
mation of  all  material  and  spiritual  blessings  endlessly 
progressive  in  the  aeons  yet  to  be;  and  asks:  "Is  this  His-- 
toryf  ....  May  we  not  call  it  all  Allegory f — all  of 
which  is  in  essential  harmony  with  what  Swedenborg  says,  as 
follows : 

"The  most  ancient  books,  among  which  is  the  Book  of 
Job,  were  written  by  mere  correspondences ;  for  when  it  was 
written,  the  knowledge  of  correspondences  was  the  knowledge 
of  knowledges ;  and  they  were  esteemed  above  all  others  who 
were  able  to  compose  works  most  abounding  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant correspondences.  Such  is  the  Book  of  Job;  but  the 
spiritual  meaning  gathered  there  from  correspondences  does 
not  treat  concerning  the  holy  things  of  heaven  and  the  church, 
like  the  spiritual  s^ise  in  the  Prophets ;  wherefore  it  is  not 
a  book  of  the  Word;  nevertheless  passages  are  adduced  fnmi 
it  on  account  of  the  correspondences  of  which  it  is  full" 
(Apocalypse  Explained,  n.  543). 

The  "moral"  of  the  story  is,  of  course,  that  "some  time, 
somehow,  somewhere,  all  darkness  shall  be  dispelled,  the 
abused  vindicated,  the  lost  restored,  the  wrongers  converted, 
happiness  outweighing  all  past  wretchedness  be  enjojred." 

The  final  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sprague  is  that  Evolution  is 
the  key  to  the  mystery.  The  "unavoidable  distresses  of  inno- 
cent creatures,"  the  disasters  and  destructions  of  nature — 
"what  are  they  but  necessary  birth-pangs  evolving  new  forms 
of  life,  better  foundations,  higher  levels,  nobler  species  and 
races?" 

The  successful  manufacturer  finds  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  progress  of  invention,  and  every  now  and  then  to  "scrap" 
his  machinery  and  replace  it  by  something  better.      A  world 
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in  the  making  requires  the  same  processes,  and  the  new  birth 
"from  above'*  (John  iii,  3-8),  is  the  Divine  solution  of  the 
Riddle  of  Life. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Sprague  is  both  thorough  and  instructive. 
So  far  as  the  reviewer's  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  better 
annotated  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job;  and  he  wishes  that 
many  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  its  perusal. 

Frank  W.  Very. 


A  HANDY  SUMMARY  OF  MODERN  BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

The  publication  of  Professor  Kent's  "Life  and  Teachings 
of  Jesus,"*  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "Historical  Bible," 
brings  to  an  end  a  most  enlightening  and  important  work.  It 
is  an  effort  to  treat  critically  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures, 
arranging  them  in  chronological  order,  subordinating  or 
omitting  parts  not  regarded  as  of  historic  value,  relegating  to 
footnotes  "parallel"  or  "interpolated"  accounts.  TTie  effort 
is,  however,  not  for  mere  annals,  but  literary  and  ethical, 
acclaiming  "Judaism  "the  noblest  pre-Christian  ethical  re- 
ligion," and  its  culmination,  Christianity,  as  a  "spiritual  force, 
emanating  from  God  Himself,  finding  concrete  and  noblest 
expression  in  Jesus,  but  rendered  continuously  effective 
through  his  apostles  and  his  faithful  followers  in  all  ages," — 
a  faith  "he  proclaimed  by  word  and  life"  which  "meets  the 
universal  needs  of  humanity." 

The  whole  work  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  ministers,  es- 
pecially to  the  New  Church,  putting  us  in  touch  directly  and 
easily  with  a  modem  view  of  the  Bible  which  has  become 
widely  prevalent  in  learned  circles.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  radical  criticism  of  the  last  two  or  three  gen- 

*The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  according  to  die  earliest  records. 
By  Chaslbs  FosTBt  Kent,  Wools^  Pk-ofessor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  Yale  University.  (Historical  Bible,  vol.  5.)  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1913.    337  pp.,  12  mo.    $1.25  net 
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erations,  the  reconstruction  based  upon  what  that  criticismi 
has  left  as  Scripture  and  Gospel.  Comparison  with  the  author- 
ized text  shows  us  how  much  rearrangement  was  probably 
effected  under  inspiration  in  compiling  a  Holy  Word  out  of 
the  historical  accounts  and  prophesies.  Such  prophesies  as 
pnnnise  an  actual  manifestation  of  Jehovah  as  the  Messiah 
to  come,  seem  to  be  ignored  or  interpreted  as  figurative 
merely.  Our  Lord's  own  statements  that  He  was  this  mani- 
festation, are  similarly  treated,  or  regarded  as  metaphysical 
explanation  added  to  our  Lord's  own  idea  of  His  mission 
by  the  philosophizing  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 

The  treatment  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  of  especial  interest 
The  deliberate  omission  of  the  accounts  of  it  from  tiie 
finished  text  and  the  whole  discussion  of  the  matter,  show) 
that  the  denial  by  radical  criticism  of  such  a  conception  of 
Jesus  is  based  not  upon  real  study  of  those  accotmts  but  upon 
a  materialistic  preconception.  The  Virgin  Birth  is  assumed 
impossible;  therefore  we  need  not  consider  seriously  the 
legendary  accounts  of  it.  They  are  beautiful  additions  made 
by  the  writers,  or  by  those  who  compiled  the  original  ''say- 
ings"  and  accotmts,  out  of  their  own  devotion  to  the  person 
of  Jesus,  in  the  effort  to  magnify  him  more  than  he  himself 
desired.  Philo's  reference  to  this  tendency  in  contemporary 
writers,  and  instances  of  his  similar  ascription  of  virg^  birtii 
to  Samuel  and  others,  are  quoted;  but  it  is  not  suggested  at 
all  that  this  may  be  a  reaction  on  the  allq[orizing  mind  of 
Philo  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  of  tiie  wonder  of  Jesus'  own  birttt 
and  all  that  was  said  about  it  at  the  time.  In  this,  as  in  all 
similar  treatments,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  inadequacy  of  the 
f otmdation  for  the  great  effects  which  are  admitted  for  Chris- 
tianity, if.  that  fotmdation  is  a  human,  mistaken  Jesus. 

But  if  we  are  looking  for  a  very  handy  summary  of  modem 
criticism  and  its  efforts  for  reconstruction,  in  small  compass 
and  authoritative  treatment,  we  cannot  do  better  than  secure 
all  of  these  volumes,  especially  the  last  * 

Chasles  W.  Harvey. 
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"THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  CUP/*  ♦ 

Every  reader  of  tfiis  strong  novel  is  certain  to  be  set  to 
thinking.  While  he  may  not  agree  with  many  of  its  conclu- 
sions, he  will  smdy  respond  cordially  to  the  author's  drawii^ 
of  the  present  crisis  in  the  preaching  and  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  To  the  New-Churchman,  who  has  been  oft  re- 
peating his  favorite  maxim  that  "all  religion  has  relation  to 
life/'  there  is  not  much  new  in  the  contention  that  the  present 
church  is  weak  because  its  life  is  formal,  and  that  the  appeal 
of  the  church  is  empty  wherever  it  speaks  to  self-satisfied) 
people  and  sooths  them  with  a  long-accepted  orthodoxy  while 
ignoring  their  spiritual  condition.  But  to  one  who  is  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  true  expression  of  religion  is  in 
doing  good,  there  is  a  real  thrill  in  f  oUowii^  the  conversion 
of  Rev.  John  Hodder,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  from  a  life 
of  formal  ministerial  work  along  the  conventional  lines  of  a 
rich  parish,  to  a  ministry  of  active  sympathy  with  the  strug- 
gles of  the  worthy  poor,  and  of  concrete  labor  for  the  uplift 
of  those  who  realize  their  degradation  and  need.  The  New- 
Churchman  sees  in  Hodder^s  experience  a  picture  of  the  rest- 
lessness that  is  troubling  great  numbers  of  conscientious  Chris- 
tians, and  the  craving  for  something  vitally  substantial  in  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church.  But  when  the  clergy- 
man begins  reconstructing  his  theological  S]rstem  for  himself, 
he  fails  tragically,  imagining  himself  satisfied  rationally  with 
mere  iconodasm,  with  the  rejection  of  long-held  tenets  of  the 
Church.  He  imagines  he  is  doing  constructive  work  for  him- 
self and  his  Church  when  he  throws  aside  most  of  his  Bible, 
substitutes  a  human  Christ  for  a  Divine  Christ,  makes  re- 
ligion center  in  man's  relation  to  his  neighbor  rather  than  to 
his  God.  Hodder  is  humble  while  he  is  in  error  and  groping 
for  light;  but  when  he  begins  to  come  out  into  the  open  of 
individual  thinking  on  the  problems  of  life,  he  develops  an 
intellectual  conceit  that  again  blinds  him.     He  loses  the 

*The.  Insidg  of  the  Cup,  By  Wmsrow  Cburchux^  New  York: 
MacmiUan  Co.    1913-    5i3  PP-*  »  mo*    $i*50- 
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cacpdjdty  of  being  taught  by  revelation,  and  essays  to  fathom 
all  dq)ths  by  his  own  initiative.  He  falls  into  the  same 
errors  that  have  today  come  like  clouds  between  the  upward- 
looking  thinkers  and  the  ''Li^t  of  the  worid"  who  is  making 
His  Second  Coming.  If  Mr.  Churchill  possessed,  ccmibined 
with  his  power  as  a  writer  and  delineator  of  character,  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  life,  and  the  kind 
of  rational  psychology  which  he  could  learn  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Swedenborg  as  from  no  place  else,  his  next  religious 
novel  would  stir  the  civilized  world  and  be  an  epoch-maker  in 
the  field  of  fiction  and  religious  thought.  A  thoughtful  New- 
Church  person  will  be  stimulated  by  the  reading  of  the  'In* 
side  of  the  Cup"  to  a  new  rejoicing  in  the  treasures  of  truth 
which  he  himself  has  gained  from  Him  who  has  taught 
through  His  servant  the  real  meaning  of  "the  inside  of  the 
cup." 

Paul  Sperry. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
STEPHENS.* 

Although  this  is  neither  a  New-Church  nor  a  theological 
book,  there  are  some  items  in  it  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Church. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  Congress  during  the  ante-bellum  struggles  over  the 
slavery  question.  He  was  a  very  delicate  man  (he  weighed 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds),  and  yet  an  influential  one  in 
the  forum.  The  writer  remembers  singling  him  out  in  the 
early  fifties  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  wondering 
that  a  man  of  such  a  slight  frame  could  win  so  great  a 
reputation  as  he  possessed  throughout  the  United  States,  or 
even  make  himself  heard  in  a  public  hall.    And  yet  it  is  said 

^Recollections  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens;  His  Diary  kept  when  a 
prisoner  at  Fort  Warren,  Boslton  Harbor,  1865.  Edited,  witfi  a  bio- 
graphical study,  by  Myrta  Lockett  Avary.  New  York;  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.    1910.    $2.50  net 
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that  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  rang  out  so  dear  and  strong  that 
he  was  always  heard;  and  that  whenever  it  was  known  that 
he  would  take  the  floor,  the  galleries  and  floor  of  the  House 
were  crowded-  In  1855  it  was  said  of  him  while  on  a  po- 
litical canvass,  '*He  is  nothing  but  lungs  and  brain."  In  1843 
Lincoln  wrote  to  his  law  partner  to  say,  ''I  take  up  my  pen 
to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Stq)hens  of  Georgia,  a  little,  slim  pale- 
faced  consumptive  man,  has  just  concluded  the  very  best 
speech  of  an  hour's  length  I  ever  heard.  My  old  withered, 
dry  eyes  were  full  of  tears." 

He  was  an  entirely  self-made  man.  His  mother  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  his  father  not  many  years  later,  after  which 
event  he  lived  with  an  uncle.  He  showed  great  proficiency 
at  school ;  made  his  way  through  college  on  his  patrimony  of 
$400  a  year;  then  studied  law,  and  after  the  usual  delajrs  and 
hardships,  succeeded  in  winning  a  name  and  a  place.  He  was 
never  married.  Twice  his  heart  was  touched ;  but  on  account 
of  his  health  he  never  spoke.  "A  woman's  due,"  he  thought, 
'Vas  a  husband  on  whom  she  could  lean,  and  not  an  invalid 
whom  she  must  nurse."  He  deprecated  slavery;  but  seemed 
to  believe  that  the  best  way  for  a  superior  and  inferior  race 
to  live  together  was  one  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  dependence. 
He  was  never  a  secessionist  He  struggled  with  all  his  might 
to  keep  his  State  in  the  Union,  but  when  it  went  out  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  he  went  with  it.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  G>nfederacy,  and  though  not  without 
reluctance  served  in  that  capacity  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  arrested  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Davis  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  they  made  the  journey  together  toward  their  places 
of  imprisonment  as  far  as  Fortress  Monroe. 

His  diary  during  the  time  of  his  incarceration  at  Fort  War- 
ren is  full  of  human  interest  Toward  the  latter  part  of  it  he 
came  in  contact  with  Major  J.  M.  Appleton  and  his  wife, — 
we  think,  of  Boston.  Of  both  of  them  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  high  opinion.  On  August  7th,  while  walking  after 
a  storm,  he  met  Major  Appleton,  and  later  made  the  follow- 
ing entry: 
"I  had  not  walked  long  before  Major  Appleton  joined  me. 
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We  had  a  pleasant  talk  on  rather  abstruse  subjects;  nature, 
creation,  tl^  cosmos,  life,  the  intellect,  the  soul,  the  Trinity, 
etc  I  find  that  he  is  a  Swedenborgian.  He  promised  to  let 
me  have  some  of  Swedenborg's  writings.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  learn  something  of  this  great  theologian's  doctrines. 
The  walk  and  talk  were  very  agreeable.  The  more  I  see  of 
Major  Appleton  the  more  I  like  him"  (page  431). 

The  next  day  Major  Appleton  handed  him  ''two  pamphlets 
containing  extracts  from  Swedenborg.''  The  same  day  he 
writes: — 

"Finished  Swedenboig's  'Doctrine  concerning  the  Lord/ 
It  is  a  master  production,  the  dearest  exposition  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  embodies  some  ideas 
I  have  long  entertained  But  what  seems  to  be  his  idea  of 
the  resurrection  is  not  one  of  these.  The  Scriptural  view  is, 
I  think,  that  our  material  bodies  will  rise  with  our  spirits  or 
souls"  (page  433). 

Later,  on  August  12th,  before  Major  Appleton  left  the  fort 
to  go  into  business,  Mrs.  Appleton  called  "with  beaming 
smiles,"  and  among  other  things  left  some  books,  Swedenborg 
on  "Heaven  and  Hell,"  "The  Last  Judgment,"  and  others, 
"All  works,"  he  adds,  "I  have  been  desirous  of  getting  for 
some  time,  and  I  am  truly  obliged  to  her  on  that  account; 
besides  I  deeply  appreciate  her  spirit  of  kindness" 
(page  452). 

We  find  two  entries  rq^rding  the  two  books  mentioned, 
with  which  we  close  our  quotations. 

"Finished  Swedenborg  on  'Heaven  and  Hell,  the  World  of 
Spirits,'  etc  Many  things  in  this  book  are  obscure  to  me.  If 
I  understand  Swedenborg,  salvation  is  not  the  result  of  im- 
mediate mercy  and  grace,  but  the  result  of  these  combined 
with  the  acts  and  will  of  the  recipient  These  views  accord 
nearly  with  my  own.  Divine  vengeance,  as  taught  by  many, 
I  could  never  comprehend.  The  Divine  Being  I  was  alwajrs 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  very  embodiment  of  love  and  mercy; 
ptmishments  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  violation  of 
law,  moral  and  physical;  Scriptural  commandments  and  in- 
junctions as  admonitory,  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  see 
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the  law.  and  to  avoid  violation  with  the  consequences,  as  he 
has  power  to  do  through  Divine  aid  and  faitii  in  the  Re- 
deemer. I  believe,  too,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  at- 
tributes and  qualities  of  man,  his  third  part,  which  I  call  the 
soul,  just  as  I  believe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  second  part, 
which  I  call  mind,  or  inteUect  Soul  culture  is  as  distinct, 
in  my  opinion,  from  mental  culture,  as  mental  from  physical ; 
it  has  a  sphere  of  its  own,  and  is  governed  by  laws  as  different 
from  bare  mental  culture,  as  the  laws  of  the  latter  differ  from 
the  laws  of  bare  physical  culture.  In  religious  or  spiritual 
matters,  as  they  are  called  for  lack  of  a  better  term  for  things 
relating  to  the  culture  of  the  soul,  reason,  technically  speak- 
ing, has  nothing  to  do.  The  whole  lies  in  a  sphere  beyond 
human  reason^'  (ps^e  47o)- 

''Last  night  read  Swedenboig's  'Last  Judgment.'  Like  his 
other  works,  a  wonderful  production.  The  first  chapters  I 
can  understand :  further  reading  suggests  that  he  had  poured 
over  abstruse  subjects,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  spiritual  mys- 
teries with  the  laws  of  human  understanding,  until  reason  lost 
its  balance.  Still,  there  is  nothing  in  his  explanation  of  the 
sacred  text  more  mysterious  than  the  text  itself.  Whether 
he  was  under  Divine  illumination  or  laboring  under  hallucina- 
tion, I  do  not  know ;  but  that  he  was  sincere,  I  believe"  (page 

472). 

We  like  to  believe  that  any  candid  man  who  can  be  per- 
suaded to  read  Swedenborg  with  the  appreciation  and  re- 
ceptivity here  betrayed,  will  go  further  and  in  some  way  ally 
himself  with  the  Church.  We  would  expect  this  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  above  most  other  men.  If  we  may  judge  his 
character  by  what  is  presented  to  us  in  this  book,  and  by  what 
is  more  or  less  common  knowledge  of  his  public  career,  we 
must  believe  that  he  was  an  absolutely  sincere  man ;  honest, 
upright,  incorruptible,  fearless,  and  highly  religious.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  he  seems  to  have  gone  just  so  far  and  no  farther. 
He  read  without  prejudice.  He  accepted  much  of  what  he 
read.  He  exhibited  an  openness  to  some  of  the  most  interior 
phases  of  the  doctrines  that  is  little  less  than  amazing.  But, 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  evinces  no  desire  to  go  further;  and 
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there  is  no  record  or  likelihood  of  a  record  that  he  did  go 
farther. 

It  is  idle,  periiaps,  to  q)ectilate  upon  the  reason  for  this 
state  of  things.  And  yet  may  we  not  suggest  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly because  the  New  Church  came  to  him,  not  as  a  new  re- 
ligion or  diq>ensation  of  Divine  truth,  but  as  a  theology  or 
sjrstem  of  doctrine;  not  so  much  as  a  life  that  must  be  lived, 
as  a  theory  that  must  be  believed;  not  as  a  new  Revelation 
from  the  Lord,  wherd>y  He  is  making  His  Second  Comii^ 
as  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Redeemer  and  Sav- 
iour of  mankind,  but  rather  as  a  new  philosophy  of  Divine 
law  which  appeals  to  the  head  rather  than  to  the  heart?  If 
so,  does  it  not  teach  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  aims  and  methods 
with  which  we  should  go  to  work  to  promulgate  and  establish 
the  teachings  of  the  church?  Should  we  not  avoid  with  the 
greatest  care  giving  the  impression  that  these  Revdations  are 
the  discovery  of  a  man,  however  wise  or  great,  and  thus  put- 
ting them  on  the  same  level  as  any  other  teachings  of  any 
other  man,  instead  of  proclaiming  them  as  the  Lord's  own 
opening  of  Divine  Truth,  and  as  coming  with  Divine  power 
for  the  uplifting  and  salvation  of  men?  Should  we  not,  in 
other  words,  go  forth  to  convert  the  world  to  a  new  life  ac- 
cording to  Divine  Truth,  instead  of  to  the  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth,  using  the  truth  as  a  means  to  the  end  and 
not  as  the  end  itself? 

S.  S.  Sewaid. 


"THE  WINNING  OF  THE  BEST."* 

Alexander  Black  once  said,  that  "a  pessimist  is  one  who 
has  tried  to  live  with  an  optimist''  But  he  must  have  had 
some  other  optimist  in  mind  than  Trine.  Those  who  know 
him  realize  his  convincing  and  fascinating  optimism,  and  know 
that  the  little  verse  which  opens  this  book, — 
"The  optimist  fell  ten  stories, 
And  at  each  window  bar, 

*The  Winning  of  the  Best.    By  Ralph  Waldo  TkiHi.    New  York: 
Dodge  Publishing  Co.    1912.    100  pp.,  12  mo.    75  cts. 
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He  shouted  to  his  friends: 
'All  right  so  far/  *'— 

exactly  describes  the  insistent  and  persistent  nature  of  his 
optimism. 

There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  need  of  commenting  on  the 
sequence  of  things  m  Trine's  books,  because  they  are  all  aimed 
at  the  one  point,  and  attain  that  point  with  facility  and  grace. 
But  this  book  more  than  any  other  shows  his  appreciative 
study  of  Swedenborg,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  ever  since 
what  have  been  called  "the  Oscawanna  days/'  when  he  and 
Edwin  Markham  were  associated  in  the  work  at  that  delight- 
fully nondescript  place, — and  Markham,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  as  earnest  a  student  of  Swedenborg  as  Trine.  In  fact, 
these  two  popular  writers  illustrate  and  typify  the  rapidly 
growing  host  of  that  class  of  students,  not  officially  connected 
with  the  New  Church,  who  are  energetic  teachers  of  the 
philosophic  principles  and  theologic  truths,  to  teach  which 
the  great  Seer  was  selected  by  Providence.  This  last  book 
of  Trine's  more  than  any  other  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  the  great  Seer's  teachings  part  of  his  curriculum. 

Take  for  instance  the  familiar  sentence  from  Swedenborg: 
"All  religion  is  of  life,  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good.'* 

Trine  thus  quotes  a  paraphrase  of  this  sentence  from  a 
"Noted  Preacher"  who  says: 

"There  are  many  ways  of  being  busy  in  this  world,  but 
there  is  only  one  business  here.  The  great  affair  of  man  is 
living.  It  is  not  merely  the  earning  of  a  wage,  nor  the  mak- 
ing of  money,  nor  beating  one's  rivals,  nor  electing  one's  can- 
didate. It  is  the  process  of  turning  environment  and  endow- 
ments into  character.    It  is  making  manhood"  (p.  38). 

On  page  82  he  gives  one  of  his  own  paraphrases : 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  and  a  man's  cheating 
his  neighbor  in  the  same  life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  re- 
ligion and  a  man's  gaining  anything  for  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbor  or  his  fellowman  in  general.  There  is 
no  such  thing  in  true  religion  as  a  Deacon  or  an  Elder  passing 
the  collection  plate,  or  the  communion  plate,  or  taking  part 
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in  any  way  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  House  of 
God  on  Sunday,  and  going  out  and  doing  his  neighbor  on 
Monday." 

It  is,  however,  when  he  reaches  the  chapter  on  "The  Power 
That  Makes  Us  What  We  Are,"  and  grapples  with  the  Infinity 
within  and  back  of  man's  life,  that  he  quotes  (p.  66)  directly 
from  Swedenborg's  "Heaven  and  Hell"  In  the  language 
now  familiar  to  most  readers  of  sane  philosophy,  who  have 
not  overstepped  the  boundaries  either  toward  Shaw,  or 
Schopenhauer,  or  Nietzsche  or  Strindberg,  or  any  of  the  other 
representatives  of  merry  or  pathetic  "insanitary  thought,"  he 
says: 

"We  are  living  the  eternal  life  now  as  much  as  we  ever  will, 
or  ever  can  live  it.  The  only  heaven  we  will  ever  have  is  the 
one  we  realize,  make  and  carry  with  us.  We  determine  al- 
ways our  own  condition — Heaven  or  Hell — here  or  hereafter. 
It  was  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  most  highly  illumined  and 
valuable  men  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  that  at  that  time  [the  author  has  just  been  consider&ig 
death]  there  will  be  no  one  to  judge  us  for  our  own  acts: 
our  own  life  is  itself  our  judge.  Our  life  here  determines 
absolutely  the  condition  of  our  life  there.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  sequence.  We  commence  there  exactly  where  we  leave 
off  here.  All  mental  and  spiritual  growth  and  unfoldment, 
that  is,  our  real  character,  is  what  we  take  with  us." 

We  advise  our  readers  to  have  this  book  at  hand,  as  an 
example  of  the  influence  of  Swedenborg  upon  the  mass  mind 
and  its  teachers  and  the  molders  of  its  thought  and  opinions. 

Adolph  Roeder. 


ERRATUM. 
The  name  of  the  distinguished  investigator  who  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Roentgen  rays  can  be  diffracted,  and  that  they 
are  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  light  rays  save  in  their  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  vibration,  is  misprinted  three  times  in  the 
article  on  Swedenborg's  "Principia"  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Review.  For  Dr.  M.  "Lane"  (p.  392,  1.  i,  p.  393,  !.  8  from 
bottom,  and  p.  408,  1.  12),  the  reading  should  be  Laue. 
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